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which  expert  Judges  were  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  past  two  years  ;  the  names  oiE  the  Judges  with  copies 
of  reports  made  to  the  Department  from  each  local  exhibition 
board.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  25th  February,  1908.  Mr. 
May.    Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty -eighth  day  of  February, 
for  a  Return,  shewing — 1.  The  Government  call  for  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  flour  required  at  the  different  Institutions  of  the 
Province  for  the  year  1908.  2.  How  many  tenders  were  received. 
3.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  or  firms  tendering  and 
the  price  per  barrel  of  each  tender  delivered  at  the  various 
Institutions.  4.  To  whom  the  tender  was  awarded.  5.  The 
estimated  quantity  required  at  each  Institution.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature,  28th  February,  11^08.     Mr.  McGoig.     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty -fourth  day  of 
February,  1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing — 1  What  are  the 
estimated  quantities  of  each  class  of  work  done  to  January  31st, 
1908,  on  the  Government  Railway  by  McRae,  McNeil  &  Chandler 
under  their  contract  with  the  Temiskaming  and  N.  0.  Railway 
Commission.  2.  What  sums,  with  date  of  payment,  have  been 
paid  to  McRae,  McNeil  &  Co.,  or  their  assigns,  for  such  work. 
3.  Has  the  Government  taken  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
contractors.  4.  What  security,  if  any,  has  the  Government  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  contract  by  the  said  firm.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  2nd  March,  1908.  Mr.  Smith  (Sault  Ste. 
Marie.)     Not  printed. 
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No.  59. .  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  second  day  of  March,  1908, 
for  a  Return,  shewing — 1.  How  many  cases  have  been  tried  by 
both  Drainage  Referees  since  their  appointment.  2,  What 
expense  was  there  in  connection  therewith  over  and  above  the 
Referee's  Salary.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  March,  1908. 
Mr.  McMillan.     Not  printed. 

No.  60. .  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  seventh  day  of  February, 
1907,  for  a  Return,  shewing—  1.  The  number  of  Division  Courts 
in  the  Province.  2.  How  many  Division  Court  Clerks  have 
resigned  between  the  7th  February,  1905,  and  1st  February, 
1907.  3.  How  many  Division  Court  Clerks  have  been  removed 
from  office  between  the  said  dates.  The  names  of  such  persons 
and  the  cause  of  removal.  4.  How  many  Division  Court  Bailiffs 
have  resigned  between  the  7th  day  of  February,  1906,  and  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1907.  5.  How  many  Division  Court 
Bailiffs  have  been  removed  from  office  between  said  dates.  The 
names  of  such  persons  and  the  cause  of  removal.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature,  9th  March,  1908.     Mr.  Munro.     Not  printed. 

No.  61  .  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  ninth  day  of  March,  1908, 
for  a  Return  shewing — 1.  What  Municipal  Corporations  applied 
to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  under  6  Edw.  VII., 
Chap.  15.  Sect.  6,  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power  or  energy, 
with  the  respective  dates  of  such  applications.  2.  Did  the  Com- 
mission give  to  each  of  the  said  corporations  a  statement  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  electric  power  or  energy 
would  be  transmitted  and  supplied  by  the  Commission,  together 
with  a  form  of  contract  to  be  entered  into  between  each  of  the 
said  corporations  and  the  Commission.  3.  Did  the  Commission 
furnish  to  each  of  the  said  corporations  any  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  constructing,  erecting,  installing,  and  maintaining  of  buildings, 
works,  plant,  machinery,  poles,  wires,  etc.,  necei^sary  for  trans- 
mitting and  supplying  to  each  said  corporation  the  amount  of 
power  applied  for.  4.  If  so,  give  names  of  corporations  and 
amount  of  each  respective  estimate.  6.  Names  of  municipalities 
in  each  of  which  a  By-law  was  submitted  under  Section  7  of  said 
Act.  i5.  Names  of  municipalities  where  such  By-law  received 
the  assent  of  the  electors.  7.  Has  any  contract  been  finally 
entered  into  between  the  Commission  and  any  such  municipal 
corporation  for  the  supply  of  electric  power  or  energy  by  the 
Commission  to  such  municipality.  8.  (a)  The  names  of  municipal 
corporations,  if  any,  that  made  application  to  the  Commission 
under  7  Edw.  VII.,  Chap.  19,  Section  12,  with  the  respective  dates 
of  such  applications.  (6)  The  maximum  price  per  H.  P.  at  point 
of  delivery  to  Commission,  quoted  by  Commission  to  each  of 
said  municipalities.  9.  Between  what  Municipal  Councils,  if  any, 
and  the  Commission  was  any  provisional  contract  entered  into  as 
provided  for  by  said  Section  12,  prior  to  the  submitting  of  the 
By-law  to  the  Electors  by  any  such  Municipal  Council.  10.  Has 
any  such  contract  been  finally  executed  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  13  of  said  last  mentioned  Act.  11.  Was  any  estimate 
given  by  the  Commission  to  the  several  municipal  corporations 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  said  Section  12,  shewing 
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No.  62.  . 


No.  6JJ. . 


No.  64  . 


No.  65. 


No.  66.. 


No.  67. 


(a)  The  total  cost  of  constructing  and  maii^taining  a  transmission 
lioe  or  lines.  (6)  The  proportion  or  amount  of  said  total  cost  to 
be  charged  to  and  paid  for  by  each  municipality.  12  If  so,  the 
names  of  such  municipalities  and  the  amounts  of  such  total  cost 
to  be  charged  to  each  of  the  said  municipalities.  13.  Were  such 
estimates  and  provisional  contracts  published  with  the  By-law,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  section  12.  Presented  to 
the  Legislature,  9th  March,  1908.     Mr.  MacKay,    Not  'printed. 


Report  upon  the  Feeble-minded  in  Ontario,  with  Census, 
to  the  Legislature,  2nd  April,  1908.     Printed. 


Presented 


Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  third  day  of  March,  1908,  for 
a  Return,  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  relating  to  the  removal 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Wisa  Wasa  dam  in  Chisholm  township 
in  the  District  of  Nipissing.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th 
March,  1908.     Mr.  Smith  {SauLt  Ste.  Marie).     Not  printed. 

Statement  of  distribution  of  Statutes,  Revised  and  Sessional,  for  the 
year  1907.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  March,  1908.    Not 
printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
February,  1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing — 1.  Any  estimate  made, 
prior  to  the  doing  of  the  work,  of  th«  cost  of  clearing  along  the 
sides  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  Temiskaming  and  N.  O.  Railway, 
through  the  Temagami  Forest  Reserve.  2.  If  so,  by  whom  was 
such  estimate  made  and  what  the  amount  thereof.  3.  What  has 
been  the  actual  cost  of  this  work  to  date.  4.  What  is  the 
estimate,  if  any,  of  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  clearing  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  useful  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  March,  1908.  Mr.  Smith 
{Sault  Ste.  Marie.)    Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  fifth  day  of  March  1908,  for  a 
Return,  shewing  what  timber  located  on  the  right  of  way  of  the 
Temiskaming  and  N.  O.  Railway  has  been  put  up  for  sale 
during  the  last  two  years,  by  tendei*  or  otherwise,  by  the  Temis- 
kaming and  N.  0.  Railway  Commission.  Also,  what  prices  have 
been  obtained  and  the  time  and  manner  of  payment ;  the  names 
of  the  purchasers  and  copies  of  the  tenders  sent  in  by  them,  and 
also  copies  of  all  tenders  received  in  the  case  of  each  berth  sold. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  17th  March,  1908.  Mr.  May. 
Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty -sixth  day  of  February, 
1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing  the  quantities  of  timber  cut  under 
license  in  the  Township  of  Freeman  by  Arthur  Hill,  or  any 
assignee,  or  assignees,  of  the  license  formerly  held  by  the  said 
Hill  in  the  said  Township;  shewing  in  each  year  the  person, or 
persons,  who  scaled  logs  on  behalf  of  the  Government  on  said 
limit,  and  in  each  year  the  quantity  scaled  by  each  of  the  said 
Government  scalers,  if  more  than  one  employed.  Also,  the  names 
of  the  persons  and  quantities  of  logs  in  each  year  scaled  by  the 
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Culler  or  Cullers  of  the  said  Arthur  Hill,  or  any  assignee  of  the 
said  license  of  the  said  Hill,  also,  shewing  the  assignee,  or 
assignees,  of  the  said  Hill.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  17th 
March,  1908.     Mr.  Duff.     Not  printed. 


No.   68. 


No.  69. 


No.   70. 


No.  71. 


No.  72. 


No.  73 


Return,  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  March, 
1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing  the  araount  expended  on  Colonization 
Roads  in  the  District  of  Manitoulin,  during  the  years  iy02,  1903, 
1904,  1905,  1906  and  1907,  respectively.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  18th  March.  1908.  Mr.  Smith  {Sault  Ste.  Marie,) 
Not-printed, 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  March, 
1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing  the  number  of  Bridges  built,  by  the 
present  Government,  on  the  Spanish  and  Sauble  Rivers,  shewing 
where  the  Bridges  cross  the  rivers  and  the  appropriation  made 
for  each.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  18th  March,  1908.  Mr. 
Smith  (Sault  Ste.  Marie).     Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the 
twenty-first  day  of  February,  1908,  praying  that  he  will  cause  to 
be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Return,  shewing  the  several  Com- 
missions, both  special  or  permanent,  issued  by  the  present 
Government ;  the  object  or  purpose  of  each  Commission ;  the 
cost  to  the  Province  of  each,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1907,  to- 
gether with  the  names,  in  each  case,  of  the  several  Commis- 
sioners. Presented  to  the  Legislature,  23rd  March,  1908.  Mr. 
May.    Not  printed 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  1908,  praying  that  he  will  cause 
to  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Return,  shewing  the  several  Com- 
missions of  all  descriptions  issued  during  the  years  1 902, 1903  and 
1 904,  the  purpose  of  each  Commission,  the  cost  to  the  Province, 
toorether  with  the  names  of  the  several  Commissioners  in  each 
case.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  23rd  March,  1908.  Mr. 
Preston  (Lanark)    Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  21st  day  of  February,  1908, 
for  a  Return,  shewing :  1.  The  amount  of  losses  caused  by  fire, 
in  the  Province,  during  the  years  1900  to  1907,  both  inclusive — 
as  reported  to  the  Department  of  Insurance.  2.  The  amount  of 
such  losses  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  incendiarism.  3. 
The  amount  of  such  losses  caused  by  lightning.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  24th  Match,  1908.     Mr.  Munro.     Not  printed. 

A  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
February,  1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing — 1.  How  many  civil  ser- 
vants have  keen  dismissed  since  advent  of  present  Government. 
2.  How  many  have  resigned.  3.  How  many  vacancies  created 
by  any  other  cause.  4.  How  many  appointments  to  the  Civil 
Service  have  been  made  during  said  period.  5.  What  was  the 
number  of  civil  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  on 
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No.  74. 


No.  75. . 


No.  76.  . 


No.  77.  . 


No.  78. 


December  3ist,  1904  6.  What  is  the  present  number.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  2nd  April,  1908.  Mr.  Boss,  Not 
printed, 

A  Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of 
the  fifth  day  of  March,  1908,  praying  that  he  will  cause  to  be 
laid  before  this  House,  a  Return',  of  copies  of  all  correspondence 
with  the  Government,  or  any  member  thereof,  relating  to  the  re- 
moval of  Thomas  Woodyatt  from  the  office  of  Police  Magistrate 
of  the  City  of  Brantford,  also,  copy  of  Report  of  Commissioner 
appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges  preferred  against  said 
Woodyatt,  and  statement  of  aggre<rate  cost  of  said  Commission. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  2nd  April,  1908.  Mr.  Preston 
(Brant.)    Not  printed. 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  eighteenth  day  of  March, 
1908,  for  a  Return  shewing  :  1.  How  many  persons  have  received 
permanent  professional  certificates  under  authority  of  either 
Sections  2,  3,  or  4,  of  Chapter  52  of  the  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
passed  in  1907.  2.  Their  names.  3.  Under  which  Section  they 
have  qualified,  and  4.  How  many  persons  have  notified  the  Min- 
ister of  Education,  in  writing,  of  their  intention  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  either  Section  6,  or  Section  7,  of  Chapter  62  of 
the  Statutes  of  Ontario,  passed  in  1907.  6.  What  were  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  applied  under  each  Section. 


Presented  to 
Not  printed 


the  Legislature,  2nd  April,  1908.     Mr.   McElroy. 


Handbook  of  the  Province.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  2nd  April, 
1908.     Printed  for  distribution  only. 

Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the 
ninth  day  of  March,  1906,  praying  that  he  will  cause  to  be  laid 
before  this  House,  a  Return  of  co[)ies  of  all  papers  and  correspon- 
dence regarding  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  Claim  of  Northern 
Ontario,  known  as  Treaty  No.  9,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
Treaty  as  finally  agreed  upon.  Presented  to  the  Legislature, 
6th  April,  1906.     Mr.  Rosa.     Printed, 

Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-first  day  of  February, 
1908,  for  a  Return,  shewing  a  classified  statement  of  annual  pay- 
ments of  all  kinds  made  by  the  Province  to  the  Ujiiversity  of 
Toronto  and  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  for  salaries,  erectioa 
of  buildings,  maintenance,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  for 
and  during  the  period  of  the  past  six  years.  Presented  to  the 
Legislature,  10th  April,  1908.     Mr.  Hislop.     Printed. 
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Tu  the  Honouraeble  SIR  WILLIAM  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C., 

Lieutenant 'Gmjemor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I   have  the  pleasure  to  present  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  your 
HoQour  the  Report  of  The  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association  for  1907. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NELSON   MONTEITH, 

Minister  of  Agricutture, 
Toronto,  1908. 
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Ontario  Beekeepers*  Association. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1908. 

Ptej^ident  F.  J.  Millkb Ealing  P.  O.,  London. 

Ut  Vice-I^esidrnt Wm.  Coube Streetsville. 

fnd  Vice-President M.  B.  Holmes Athens. 

Treaswrer Martin  Emiqh '. Holbrook. 

Secretary    P.  W.  Hodqetts Parliament  Baildings,  Toronto. 

DiRBCTOES. 

Division  No.     1 W.  J .  Brown,  L'Orignal . 

"  2 A.  A.  Ferbier,  Renfrew. 

**  3 M.  B.  HoLMM,  Athens. 

'*  4 R.  Lowey,  Cherry  Valley. 

"  6 Jis.  Storer,  Lindsay. 

'*  6 Wm.  Coube,  Streetaville. 

'*  7 J.  M.  SwiTZER,  Orangeville. 

"  8 Jas.  AjiMSTRONQ,  Cheapeidc. 

"  9  W.  J.  Craig,  Bmntford. 

•*  10 D.  Chalmers,  Poole. 

**  11 F.  J.  Miller,  Ealing,  London. 

**  12 Denis  Nolan,  Newton  Robinson. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College T.  D.  Jarvis,  Guelph. 

Auditor John  Newton,  Thameeford. 

COMMIITBBS. 

Executive :  F.  J.  Miller,  Ealing  P.  O.  ;  Wm.  Cousb,  Streetaville ;  M.  B.  Holmes,  Athens. 
Horticultural  Exhibition:  F.  J.  Miller,  Ealing  P.  O. :  Wm.  Coube,  Streetsville  ;  M.  B.  Holmes, 

Athens ;  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Toronto. 
Revising :  H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude ;  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Toronto. 

Honey  Crop:  H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude ;  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville ;  J.  Craig,  Brantford. 
Transportation:  R.  F.  Holtrrmann,  Brantford  ;  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville;  J.  D.  Evans,  Islington. 

Representatives  to  Fair  Boards. 

London:  F.  A.  Gemmell,  London. 
loronto :  E.  Grainger,  Deer  Park. 
Ottawa :  W.  J.  Darling,  Almonte. 
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Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association  was  held 
in  the  County  Council  Chamber,  Toronto,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  November  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  1907. 


OPENING  ADDRESS. 
By  F.  J.  MiLLEB,  Ealing. 

As  the  most  of  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Smith,  our  President,  who  has  been 
absent  from  the  Province  for  some  time,  has  found  it  impossible  to  be  present 
and  preside  at  this  meeting,  and  as  First  Vice-President  it  is  my  duty  ta 
preside  in  his  absence. 

The  past  year  has  been  filled  with  many  worrying  conditions  for  the  bee- 
keeper. The  winter  and  spring  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  bees  known 
for  many  years;  in  some  cases  whole  yards  were  wiped  out.  This  was  followed 
by  a  very  light  crop  giving  an  aggregate  of  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  of  honey  produced  two  years  ago.  This  has  been  the  means  of  caus- 
ing a  sharp  advance  in  the  price,  and  thus  the  silver  lining  appears  in  the 
darkest  hour.  It  now  remains  for  bee-keepers  to  give  a  little  more  attention 
and  thought  to  the  food  value  of  honey,  so  that  we  may  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come,  reap  a  fair  reward  for  our  labor  in  supplying  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious  sweet  known  to  man. 

But  so  many  bee-keepers  seem  willing  to  place  their  standard  of  value 
too  low,  are  so  very  self-sacrificing,  always  willing  to  accept  the  suggestion 
of  a  low  price,  and  in  great  haste  hurriedly  start  to  sell  for  fear  of  being 
unable  to  dispose  of  their  immense  crop,  of  possibly,  five  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pounds.  As  bee-keepers  we  must  endeavor  to  lift  such  ones  to  a 
better  understanding  of  their  business.  We  have  one  of  the  grandest  of  pur- 
suits, and  it  only  requires  that  we  study  our  line  of  work  hard  enough,  and 
stick  to  it,  and  we  will  have  success.  Place  your  ideals  high,  and  do  not  be 
aaitis&d  short  of  success.  If  you  do  not  take  pleasure  in  your  work 
and  manage  it  on  business  lines,  you  are  not  apt  to  study  it  closely  enough 
to  do  more  than  make  a  failure  of  it.  Wake  up !  Become  enthused  I  Raise 
your  ideals  to  a  higher  standard.  Hard  study,  with  a  strong  determination 
in  pleasurable  work»  brings  success,  and  either  make  a  success  or  get  out  of 
the  business,  and  leave  room  for  those  who  will.  Possibly  you  may  find  your 
level  in  another  calling  more  co;ngeniaI  to  your  make-up,  and  there  find 
pleasure  in  your  labor  thus  being  benefited  bj  the  change. 

I  am'  pleased  to  say  that  the  past  year,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  owing  to  the  changes  made  a  year  ago,  have 
been  very  gratifying  and  substantial,  and  from  what  I  know  I  feel  assured 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  continue  this  supply  of  ways  and 
means  to  further  our  interests  in  bee-keeping,  if  we,  as  an  Association  will 
but  work  and  open  the  way  for  its  best  use. 

The  new  Inspectors  have  done  good  work  in  their  various  districts, 
several  have  been  kept  very  busy  coping  with  the  disease  of  which  we  have 
been  so  constantly  informed  from  year  to  year  was  so  nearly  eradicated, 
details  of  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 
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In  conclusion,  I  ask  for  your  kind  co-operation  in  successfully  carrying 
out  the  programme  and  all  business  pertaining  to  this  our  annual  convention. 

Mr.  Wm.  Couse,  Streetsville :  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Miller's  address 
before  coming  here,  but  I  can  say  that  the  Association's  work  is  being  put 
on  a  better  basis  than  ever  before.  A  year  ago  I  had  some  ideas  as  to  how 
the  work  of  the  Association  might  be  improved.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
truthfully  say  the  work  is  in  good  hands  and  has  been.  We  are  in  closer 
touch,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  understand  our  position  much  better  than  they  ever  did.  We  are 
getting  much  more  from  them  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  I  think  we  will 
get  more  still.  (Hear,  hear).  We  have  nothing  to  hide  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Everything  is  put  so  that  everybody  may  know 
what  is  being  done.  Our  President  has  referred  to  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. I  can  assure  you  that  an3rthing  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  Itim  say 
has  been  to  the  efEect  that  he  was  anxious  ^o  have  our  work  done  better. 
And  he  certainly  is  in  sympathy  with  us.  I  think  we  ought  to  appreciate 
his  efforts,  and  I  believe  we  do.     Personally  I  do. 

When  you  speak  of  bee-keeping,  which  has  been  referred  to  this  year 
as  not  being  particularly  profitable,  still  the  crop  has  been,  in  some  places 
very  fair,  and  in  some  places  very  poor.  It  is  a  funny  thing  that  a  few  years 
ago  we  all  had  an  idea  we  ought  to  export  honey.  It  is  a  fact  this  year  that 
there  is  honey  being  brought  in.  Now,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for 
some  years  we  need  not  fear  for  a  honey  market.  Our  own  people  have 
learned  to  consume  all  the  honey  we  can  produce.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
a  better  or  cheaper  article  on  the  market  to-day  than  honey.  I  believe  our 
industry  is  in  the  best  position  it  has  ever  been.  Speaking  from  the  experi- 
ence, I  have  had  in  connection  with  honey,  our  honey  is  of  a  better  quality 
to-day  than  ever.  We  have  learned  we  must  have  good  honey,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  learn.  All  our  preaching  has  been  to  produce  a  good  article, 
and  we  are  doing  it.  If  you  went  to  another  land  where  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  honey  from  another  source  you  might  find  people  who  might 
not  like  ours  so  well,  but,  Canadian  people  like  Canadian  honey  better  than 
any  other.  I  think  the  chances  are  very  favorable  for  the  bee-keeping  indus- 
try, and  it  certainly  is  a  profitable  business  if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  proper 
way.  It  is  profitable  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  perhaps  egotistic  to  brinj? 
it  up  here  just  now,  but  it  is  not  only  the  bee-keepers  who  are  being  benefitted ; 
it  is  the  whole  public,  and  in  more  senses  than  one.  There  is  the  fact  that 
they  receive  a  good  article  for  table  use,  and  there  is  also  the  fact  that  we 
help  in  all  the  fruit  growing  and  seed  growing  industries  amongst  the 
farmers.  This  last  few  years  I  have  been  buying  clover  seed  right  in  a 
neighborhood  where  there  are  two  or  three  bee-keepers,  and  it  is  marvellous 
the  amount  of  seed  that  is  coming  from  a  few  acres.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Sibbald  were  to  get  up  and  say  anything  at  all 
with  reference  to  the  relation  of  honey  to  clover  seed,  he  could  say  a  lot. 
In  his  district  it  is  marvellous  the  wealth  that  is  coming  out  of  it,  and 
it  is  largely,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  bee-keepers. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  JSrown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holter- 
mann,  were  adopted  as  read. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOXEY. 
By  W.  a.  Chryslek,  Chatham. 

In  our  commercial  history  there  are  evidences  of  economical  mistakes 
constantly  coming  before  our.  observation.  To  provide  ior  at  least  a  partial 
remedy  for  the  evils  and  disadvantages  that  exist  and  other  conditions  that 
are  arising  in  our  own  pursuit,  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  bee-keepers,  take 
such  steps  as  will  put  our  business  on  an  up-to-date  commercial  basis.  Other 
industries  are  becoming  more   and  more   co-operative. 

Co-operative  buying  and  selling  may  eventually  crowd  the  middleman 
to  his  proper  position,  and  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  should 
and  may  yet  prevail.  The  difference  between  the  unjust  buying  price  and 
the  unjust  selling  price  is  the  tax  that  producers  of  wealth  are  paying  to 
those  who  become  millionaires  without  rendering  just  services.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  and  that  of  industry  are  being  produced  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

In  our  own  industry  we  have  disagreeable  features  to  overcome.  We  have 
the  wily  buyer  who  knows  the  market  conditions.  The  producers  of  honey 
being  so  scattered  over  the.  Province  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  market 
values  without  information  being  given  through  reliable  sources.  Without 
reliable  information,  and  the  need  of  ready  cash  for  his  product  he  is  induced 
to  sell  at  the  buyer's  mercy.  The  honey  buyer,  buying  honey  in  bulk,  puts 
it  in  retail  packages  according  to  his  own  ideas.  He  may  adulterate  or 
improperly  liquefy  or  otherwise  deteriorate  its  quality  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  the  business.  In  evidence  of  this  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  take  a  trip  through  our  North-west  country  about  two  months  ago, 
and  from  my  own  observation  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  honey  sent  to 
that  part  of  our  country  should  be  handled  by  the  bee-keepers  themselves, 
or  their  representative.  I  found  the  product  of  1906  well  distributed  through- 
out the  west  yet  unsold,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  that  had  granulated. 
I  tasted  samples  that  I  considered  not  pure  honey.  Some  labels  were  worded 
in  a  manner  that  would  deceive  the  public.  The  honey  that  had  the  names 
of  Manitoba  bee-keepers  on  their  labels  was  a  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
Province. 

The  bee-keepers  who  have  retailed  or  caused  their  honey  to  be  retailed 
in  an  up-to-date  and  proper  manner  have  been  a  credit  to  the  industry  and 
have  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  our  honey  is  unexcelled.  It  is  there- 
fore our  opportunity  now  to  assume  control  of  our  product  that  its  reputa- 
tion may  stand  unimpaired,  that  we  further  develop  that  market.  Increase 
cur  output  as  we  may,  we  can  find  a  profitable  market  there  if  we  do  it  in 
a  proper  manner  reserving  enough,  of  course,  for  home  consumption. 

An  Association  or  Exchange,  formed  of  bee-keepers  and  managed  on 
lines  similar  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  or  other  Associations,  that  can  place  itself 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  trade  in  the  North-west  from  the  surplus  that  we 
may  have  is  most  desirable.  We  can  then  have  uniformity  of  packages  and 
prices,  and  better  prices  on  the  whole,  and  in  many  instances  a  less  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  reputation  of  our  honey 
where  it  belongs,  and  that  is  at  the  top. 

For  the  home  market.  I  would  recommend  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  his  home  market  supplied  in  retail  packages,  the  siirplus  to 
be  handled  by  the  Association.  Any  district  having  a  shortage  would  always 
have  a  source  of  supply  should  there  be  one  attainable.  By  our  united 
efforts  we  may  form  an  Association  with  very  little  expense  to  ourselves  that 
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will  well  repay  us,  encourage  bee-keeping  as  an  industry,  supply  the  needs 
of  our  growing  country,  and  increase  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Brown,  Chard:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  last 
speaker,  as  well  as  those  of  the  one  previous  to  him.  They  are  both  com- 
ing down  to  what  I  have  advocated  for  years,  that  is,  a  home  market  first, 
last  and  every  time.  Secure  a  good  market  at  home  and  cultivate  it  and  you 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your  surplus  honey.  This  year 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  surplus  honey. 

Mr.  Evans,  Islington:  It  appears  to  me  that  we  Canadians  do  not 
realize  what  a  market  we  have  at  home  for  a  great  many  of  the  commodities 
we  produce.  We  are  all  the  time  on  the  look-out  for  a  market  in  the  States 
or  somewhere  else,  and  we  forget  that  we  are  getting  to  be  enormous  con- 
sumers in  fhis  Canada  of  ours.  We  are  a  people  who,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  buy  and  consume  more  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Canadians  buy  heavily  and  live  well.  I  think  we  have  never  had 
in  the  past,  or  will  never  have  in  the  future,  any  more  honey  than  we  want 
in  the  Dominion.  One  of  the  things  we  want  in  Canada  is  the  ''All  Ked 
Line"  for  our  home  consumption,  to  get  our  commodities  from  one  part  to 
the  other.  I  think  if  we  can  get  our  honey  to  those  who  actually  want  it 
we.  will  never  need  to  look  at  a  foreign  market.  Another  thing  about  honey 
is  that  it  will  keep  for  years ;  consequently,  if  there  is  a  large  surplus  in  one 
year  we  can  always  safely  let  it  stand  over,  for  the  chances  are  that  in  a  few 
years  we  are  going  to  have  a  short  crop.  I  like  the  idea  of  cultivating  our 
own  market.  I  have  always  adopted  the  habit  among  my  neighbors  of  never 
having  small  packages.  I  have  a  neighbor  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
me  and  he  cannot  sell  a  package  more  than  five  pounds.  I  never  have  any- 
body that  wants  anything  less  than  ten  pounds,  and  sometimes  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  would  advise  those  cultivating  the  home  market  to  always  have 
a  good,  large  package.  Never  keep  a  package  less  than  ten  pounds  about 
the  house,  and  I  think  you  will  sell  a  great  deal  more  honey.  I  have  a 
splendid  market  around  my  home.  The  only  trouble  is  I  can't  get  honey 
enough  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  HoLTEKMANN,  Brantf ord :  The  address  which  Mr.  Chrysler  gave 
us,  and  the  key-note  of  which,  to  quite  an  extent,  I  think  is  co-operative 
selling,  is  one  to  which  we  may  very  well  pay  greater  attention.  -I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  right  way  for  bee-keepers  to  sell  their  honey 
is  to  co-operate,  and  do  that  in  every  section  where  they  possibly  can.  We 
might  say  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association  might  do  that  work,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  too  large  a  field  for  them  to  cover  alone, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  County  Associations,  or  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts at  least,  to  take  that  matter  in  hand.  I  have  seen  for  some  time  that 
by  a  County  or  District  Association  having  a  label  under  which  it  would 
guarantee  the  purity  and  quality  of  its  honey,  a  package  so  labelled  would 
have  the  preference  over  the  label  of  almost  any  individual. 

There  are  things  which  we,  in  a  measure,  control  and  yet  do  not  con- 
trol. We  can  control  the  ripeness  of  our  honey,  but  we  cannot  always  con- 
trol the  quality  of  the  article  which  we  produce,  particularly  in  poor  seasons. 
So  that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  co-operative  work.  We  must  remem- 
ber, however,  that  those  who  undertake  to  sell  in  a  co-operative  way  will  find 
that  they  are  not  entirely  able  to  cut  out  the  expense  of  the  middleman. 
There  are  bad  debts,  and  insurance  and  such  things  which  the  co-operative 
body  has  to  stand  as  well  as  the  individual;  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
that  those  who  co-operate  must  be  people  of  responsibility  who  will  have  to 
foot  the  bill  if  there  is  any  to  foot.  I  think  Mr.  Chrysler  is  on  the  right  line 
in  what  he  has  given  us. 
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Mr.  Byeb,  Markham:  I  believe,  with  the  last  speaker,  that  co-opera- 
tion is  a  splendid  thing,  but  it  will  not  come  amongst  bee-keepers  until  we  . 
have  different  seasons  from  the  last  two  years.  As  long  as  we  can  get  the 
prices  which  we  can  at  the  present  time  it  will  be  hard  to  get  bee-keepers  to 
enter  into  any  co-operative  association.  I  believe  we  cannot  cultivate  the 
markets  too  much.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  were  quite  glad  to  think  of 
an  opening  for  exporting  money,  but  we  have  been  up  against  heavy  winter 
losses,  and  there  is  not  one-quarter  the  bees  in  the  Province  to-day  that  there 
were  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  firmly  convinced  in  my  own  mind  if  the  num- 
ber of  bees  in  the  Province  next  year  is  as  numerous  as  they  were  seven  ot 
eight  years  ago,  and  we  got  two  or  three  big  crops,  we  would  be  glad  to  look 
for  an  export  trade  for  our  honey.  We  are  independent  now  when  the  prices  of 
honey  are  good ;  and  those  that  have  a  fair  crop  say  we  need  never  look  for 
any  place  to  ship  our  honey.  I  am  sadly  mistaken  il  we  do  not  look  towards 
exporting  some  of  our  honey  before  many  years.  The  home  market  can  be 
cultivated,  and  in  the  North-west  there  is  room  for  a  lot  of  honey.  At  the 
present  time  the  trade  is  in  a  very  loose  way  there.  Do  not  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  with  a  scornful  look  towards  the  English  or  any  other  market. 

Mr.  Holmes,  Athens  :  Even  though  there  be  not  any  honey  to  be  exported, 
I  think  it  is  quite  within  the  right  of  this  Association,  and  I  think  the  idea 
should  be  seriously  considered,  too,  of  formulating  somd  plan' by  which  a 
co-operative  scheme  may  be  followed  in  the  good  years  that  are  to  come. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  thrown  out  in  the  paper.  And  while 
working  up  our  home  market  to  its  fullest  extent,  I  like  the  thought  dropped 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Evans,  about  having  a  fairly  good  sized  package,  so  that 
when  a  customer  comes  after  some  honey  he  will  take  some  home  with  him. 

Mr.  CousB :  We  might  compare  fruits  with  honey.  I  have  been  some- 
thing over  twenty  odd  years  at  Streetsville.  When  I  first  went  there,  there 
was  very  little  fruit  grown  in  "what  is  termed  the  garden  of  Ontario  between 
here  and  Hamilton ;  and  now  it  is  practically  one  large  fruit  farm.  I  know 
of  one  man  who  had  18,000  boxes  of  strawberries.  I  suppose  twenty-five 
years  ago  you  could  hardly  find  that  number  all  through  there.  Where  do 
those  berries  go?  Honey  is  just  as  good  as  berries,  and  better,  because  it 
will  keep.  There  is  a  market  for  fruit  and  that  market  has  been  developed. 
I  think  th^re  is  just  as  much  room  for  developing  the  honey  market,  and 
more,  because  honey  is  a  thing  that  will  not  spoil,  and  you  can  ship  it  all 
over. 

Mr.  Holtermann:  In  various  parts  of  the  States  they  have  what  are 
called  field  days  where  demonstrations  in  handling  bees  and  so  on  are  given, 
and  I  have  been  told  by  bee-keepers  there  that  as  a  result  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  bees  and  honey  that  way  the  demand  for  honey  has  increased  very 
much. 

Mr.  Deadman:  I  think  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  are  to  the 
point.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Chrysler  a  question.  He  says  that  the 
honey  in  glasses  or  battles  of  the  1906  production  was  still  liquid.  Do  I  under- 
stand him  that  it  should  not  be  that  way?  Is  that  any  indication  that  h 
is  adulterated? 

Mr.  Chktsleb:  I  made  the  statement  that  it  was  not  granulated.  It 
would  look  strange  to  Ontario  bee-keepers  to  see  all  the  honey  in  our  stores 
keep  liquid  for  over  a  year.  I  should  not  say  whether  it  was  adulterated 
or  not.  I  believe  some  which  I  dfd  see  in  that  state  was  adulterated,  if  I 
am  a  judge  of  honey. 

Mr.  Milleh:  T  am  sure  the  paper  has  brought  out  a  very  general  dis- 
cussion which  I  think  will  be  profitable,  and  Mr.  Chrysler  should  feel  well 
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repaid  for  his  study  along  these  lines.  Honey  will  keep  and  bear  shipping, 
and  the  North-west  will  open  up  a  market  for  an  unlimited  supply  if  we 
can  place  a  choice  article  there;  and  I  think  it  behooves  bee-keepers  to  see 
that  that  is  done,  and  not  to  wait  until  a  season  of  plenty  comes,  and  then 
push  into  that  market.  I  think  we  should  be  prepared  to  send  a  little  every 
year,  and  thus  keep  our  market  open.  Our  honey  is  selling  here  at  a 
shilling,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  that,  and  possibly  a  little  more 
from  our  North-west  customers.  It  has  been  done  this  year.  In  our  local 
Association  we  have  endeavored  to  make  a  little  shipment  this  year,  and  we 
have  received  more  than  we  were  getting  at  home.  If  a  certain  percentage 
of  our  honey  could  be  sent  out  of  the  country  our  home  demand  would  be 
better,  because  people  would  find  it  more  scarce.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
bee-keepers  are  placing  too  low  an  estimate  on  their  product.  The  public 
will  not  advance  towards  our  own  ideals;  they  will  buy  the  cheap  syrups. 
If  honey  remains  cheap  they  do  not  think  but  what  it  may  be  adulterated 
the  same  as  the  syrups  they  are  purchasing.  But,  if  bee-keepers  will  place 
a  choice  article  on  the  market  and  ask  a  fair  price,  this  shipping  out  will 
give  a  stimulus,  and  the  small  bee-keeper  will  be  compelled  to  ask  a  fair 
price.  If  his  neighbor  sells  for  a  couple  of  cents  more  than  he  does,  it  will 
sharpen  him  up  better  than  anything  I  know  of.  Bee-keepers  in  our  neigh- 
borhood sold  cheap,  and  they  regretted  it  this  year.  Another  year,  they 
said,  they  would  not  be  in  such  haste  to  dispose  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  LowEY :  This  year  my  market  was  all  at  home,  and  I  had  no  honey 
to  spare.  I  have  heard  complaints  about  adulterated  honey  from  the  west. 
I  hope  every  bee-keeper  will  keep  in  mind  the  question  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  cultivating  the  home 
market.  Four  years  ago  I  had  a  little  honey  to  spare,  and  I  went  to  the 
store-keepers  and  some  of  them  refused  to  touch  the  honey  at  all ;  others  said 
they  would  handle  it  for  thirty  per  cent-.  Having  a  little  leisure  I 
thought  I  would  go  out  in  the  neighborhood  and  see  what  I  could  do.  I 
got  rid  of  probably  2,500  pounds.  Since  then  I  have  adopted  that  plan. 
This  year  my  crop  was  short,  but  I  disposed  of  over  2,000  pounds  in  about 
two  days  and  a  half.  In  one  corner  of  our  little  town  I  could  put  my  label 
on  cans  of  honey  and  dispose  of  4,000  pounds,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  not  a  pound  of  honey  shall  go  through  my  hands  but  what  i? 
first-class.  That  is  a  point  we  should  insist  upon.  Let  us  produce  the  very 
best  article  we  can. 

Mr.  Heise  :  The  absence  of  granulation  in  honey  is  not  always  an  indi- 
cation of  its  adulteration.  I  can  show  you  a  sample  that  has  been  taken 
off  the  hives  five  years  ago  in  my  home  to-day  without  a  particle  of  granula- 
tion in  it. 

Mr.  McEvoY:   Wasn't  that  dead  ripe  honey? 

Mr.  Heise  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  is  just 
ar  it  came  out  of  the  hive.  The  first  winter  it  was  exposed  to  the  lowest 
temperature  we  had,  in  an  open  honey-house.  After  that  it  has  been,  pos- 
sibly, in  a  temperature  not  nearly  so  low. 

Mr.  Dickenson:.  I  would  say  that  the  supply  and  demand  should 
regulate  this  question.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  we  were  looking  to 
foreign  countries  for  a  market  for  our  honey.  Things  have  changed.  Then 
we  hear  it  said  that  there  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  bees  in  the  country 
to-day  that  there  was  some  years  ago.  That  would  account  quite  a  bit  for 
the  shortasre  of  honey.  Tou  certainly  can  command  a  better  price  when 
there  is  not  verv  much  honey  produced.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  around 
when  there  will  be  a  great  many  more  bee«  and  a  great  deal  more  honey. 
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We  want  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  honey  as  a  food.  It  is  a  splendid  food- 
it  is  a  grand  breakfast  food ;  no  sweet  is  healthier.  It  will  not  take  long  for 
our  colonies  to  be  numerous  again  if  we  have  a  good  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Holtermann:  I  would  move  that  Mr.  Chrysler,  who  has  brought 
this  subject  before  the  Association  at  different  times,  and  the  executive  of 
the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association,  be  a  committee  to  take  this  matter 
in  hand,  and  formulate  something  which  they  think  would  be  workable,  and 
that  the  result  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  local  and  county  associations 
so  that  they  could  have  it  before  them  at  their  spring  meetings. 

Mr.  Shown  :  It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  The 
same  rule  which  applies  to  grain  will  apply  to  honey.  In  the  years  that  we 
will  have  a  plentiful  crop  we  will  have  to  sell  at  a  smaller  price  than  in  the 
year  when  we  have  a  reduced  crop. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  I  don't  quite  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brown  has  said.  The 
honey  industry  is  quite  different  from  the  grain  industry.  Bee-keepers  are 
scattered  from  one  end  of  the  Province  to  the  other,  and  we  don't  know  what 
our  neighbor  is  getting  for  honey  or  anything  else;  we  are  isolated.  Some 
of  us  know  that  there  is  a  difference  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  prices  realized 
by  bee-keepers  this  year,  and  probably  more.  We,  as  bee-keepers,  want  to 
unionize  and  standardize  our  goods  and  label  them  with  uniform  labels,  and 
place  it  so  that  a  consumer  in  any  part  of  our  country  can  send  to  one  spot 
and  get  it.  I  am  not  complaining  myself,  I  believe  I  can  get  pretty  near 
what  my  honey  is  worth.  But  there  are  others  who  cannot.  I  think  we 
should  all  be  willing  to  help  the  others  in  that  respect.  Anything  that  helps 
the  industry  helps  the  country,  and  when  it  helps  the  country  it  makes  a 
wealthy  country.     We  want  a  wealthy  country;  we  are  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  Bkown  :  Mr.  Chrysler  remarks  that  bee-keeping  is  an  isolated 
branch  of  agriculture.  I  say  no;  it  cannot  be  considered  as  such.  We  have 
an  Association,  and  there  are  fifty  other  differenF  Associations  connected 
with  agriculture,  and  if  the  other  Associations  can  obtain  good  prices  we  can 
surely  do  the  same.  I  think  reports  could  be  made  at  least  every  month  and 
circulated  through  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  There  should  be  competent 
correspondents  in  each  part  of  the  Province  to  report  the  conditions  during 
the  season,  to  show  the  prospects  for  the  crop,  so  as  to  put  every  bee-keeper 
on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  Storeb  :  As  an  example  of  the  development  of  the  market,  I  spent 
rt  good  part  of  the  summer  in  the  old  country,  and  I  was  around  amongst 
the  fruit  growers,  and  in  one  place  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  a  town 
of  3.000  people  there  were  12,000  acres  of  raspberries,  where  I  don't  suppose 
th'^re  was  half  an  acre  when  I  was  there  years  before.  I  asked  my  friend 
there  how  they  did  with  their  marketing.  He  said :  "We  used  to  have  a 
lot  of  trouble,  but  we  have  now  got  into  the  co-operative  principle.  Every- 
one is  in  the  Society :  we  all  bear  a  part  of  the  expense,  and  we  all  get  the 
same  profit.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  deliver  our  fruit  in  proper  condition 
at  the  railway  station,  and  we  are  through  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
wp  get  our  accounts  settled  up." 

Mr.  EvAxs  :  I  think  we  already  have  an  Exchange  Committee  who  are 
suDposed  to  be  doing  this  work,  and  if  they  are  not  doing  enough  you  can 
give  them  a  few  more  instructions.  Probably  Mr.  Sibbald  could  give  us 
some  information. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANX :  M^'  motion  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  line  of  work. 
It  is  not  to  fix  prices  or  collect  statistics.  The  idea  is  to  send  to  the  County 
Associations  a  plan  which  seems  feasible  to  them  upon  which  they  could 
co-operate  in  selling  their  product. 
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Mr.  Btek  :  If  the  motion  is  carried,  it  appears  to  me  the  work  of  the 
Committee  would  be  in  vain.  As  long  as  there  are  high  prices,  I  do  not 
think  the  bee-lceepers  will  be  interested.  I  don't  think  we  are  ripe  for  it 
nnder  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Newton  :  I  think  this  is  the  proper  time.  I  don't  seen  any  use  in 
not  building  the  bam  until  we  have  the  crop  ready  to  go  in. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS  :  It  may  be  as  Mr.  Byer  has  said,  that  you  are  not  quite 
ready  for  this  work.  The  fruit  growers  were  practically  forced  into  it.  It 
started  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,  where  the  apple  growers  were 
either  destroying  their  orchards  altogether  or  sending  their  crop  to  the  evap- 
orator. The  orchards  were  scattered;  the  men  were  not  in  touch  with  each 
other;  they  didn't  know  anything  about  prices.  Now  in  Mr.  Chrysler's  own 
home  a  number  of  men  got  together,  and  decided  to  see  what  they  could  do. 
Instead  of  each  man  selling  his  own  crop,  they  tried  to  get  the  products  of 
their  orchards  hauled  to  some  central  point  and  disposed  of.  In  fact,  they 
were  the  pioneers  in  this  co-operative  work,  there  and  at  Burlington  and  St. 
Catharines.  To  show  how  strong  this  Chatham  Association  has  become,  about 
three  weeks  go,  I  went  there  to  call  on  the  manager,  and  found  that  the  Fri- 
day previous  their  evaporator  which  they  run  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciation- was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  would  have  been  quite  a  blow  to  any 
ordinary  man  or  firm,  but  the  Association  was  ecjual  to  the  emergency,  and 
when  I  arrived  there  that  evaporator  was  half  re-built.  The  loss  was  heavy, 
but  the  members  came  together  and  determined  to  re-build.  They  went  to 
work  and  doubled  the  size  of  it.  At  St.  Catharines  they  have  become  so 
strong  that  they  have  quite  a  large  membership,  and  are  ordering  their  pack- 
ages all  the  way  from  British  Columbia.  They  find  they  can  get  a  better  box 
package  from  there  than  they  can  here.  The  same  way  with  spraying 
materials ;  their  copper  sulphate  and  sulphur  they  purchase  by  the  carload. 

Their  main  point  is  in  marketing  their  fruit.  The  buyers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Province  were  few  in  number.  If  there  was  a  good  crop  they  would 
never  go  near  the  small  orchards.  If  there  was  a  poor  crop  they  would  some- 
times gather  up  the  fruit  and  pay  the  man  and  sometimes  they  would  not. 
Now,  these  farmers  have  got  together.  They  take  their  fruit  off  the  trees, 
loose-pack  them  in  barrels,  haul  to  some  central  point  where  they  are 
re-packed — all  of  the  products  of  all  the  orchards  of  the  members — ^by  one 
set  of  men.  They  can  get  a  carload  of  Spys  or  other  varieties  as  they  desire. 
Previous  to  that  no  one  or  two  men  could  supply  a  car  of  that  kind.  They 
could  supply  a  car,  but  it  would  be  made  up  of  perhaps  15  or  20  varieties  of 
fruit.  Now  they  can  pick  out  76  per  cent,  of  the  Spys  and  put  them  into 
those  cars,  and  get  the  same  price  for  the  balance  as  they  could  for  the  Spys. 
Another  point.  They  have  a  central  organization  here  in  Toronto.  Their 
expenses  are  very  light.  They  have  a  Secretary  here  who  gets  out  weekly 
letters,  when  the  crop  is  moving,  stating  what  Associations  have  sold,  what 
prices  have  been  offered,  whether  there  are  buyers  from  certain  points  and  so 
on.  Supposing  a  man  comes  from  the  Old  Country  for  apples,  the  Secretary 
will  direct  him  to  some  of  those  Associations,  and  those  Associations  are 
written  to;  and  this  year  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  uniformity  of  prices. 
There  is  no  Association  in  the  orsranization  that  does  not  know  what  other 
Associations  are  getting.  In  that  way  they  are  kept  closely  in  touch,  whereas 
previously  they  didn't  know  anything  about  it  until  a  Government  report 
told  them  what  prices  had  been  accepted  in  certain  sections. 

It  may  be  that  the  bee-keeping  industry  is  so  different  from  the  fruit 
growing  industry,  that  this  co-operative  work  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same 
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way,  but  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  have  a  searching 
enquiry  made,  to  see  whether  anything  can  be  done  for  this  industry. 

Mr.  MiiXEB  put  the  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hobinson,  and, 
on  a  vote  having  beeu  taken,  it  was  declared  carried. 


QUESTION  DRAWEE. 
Honey  Pbices. 

Q. — How  would  it  do  to  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Honey  Crop 
Committee  for  prices  P 

Mr.  LowEY :  T  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Honey  Crop 
Committee,  although  I  think  they  are  a  little  late  in  getting  out  their  state- 
ments.   I  think  it  has  helped  a  good  many. 

Mr.  Storee  :  I  think  the  Honey  Crop  Committee  did  a  good  work.  I 
think  if  it  was  put  out  for  the  white  clover  honey  first,  and  a  later  advice  for 
the  dark  honey,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Newton  :  I  have  a  request  that  has  come  from  the  Oxford  Bee- 
keepers Association,  and,  as  a  delegate,  I  think  this  might  be  the  best  place 
to  bring  the  matter  up,  so  with  your  permission  I  will  read  the  resolutions 
there  passed : 

Moved  by  J.  B.  Hall,  and  seconded  by  William  Beuglass:  ''That  the  thanks  of  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  Bee-keepers'  Association  be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the 
Honey  Crop  Committee  for  the  good  work  they  have  given  the  bee-keepers  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  past;  but  we  would  request  that  the  report  be  gciven  a  little  earlier  in  the 
season  if  possible;  and  also  that  we  as  a  Society  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  same 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of  the  local  societies  for  all  the  members." 

Mr.  Timbers  :  What  good  is  that  report  if  secured  on  guess  work?  I 
think  we  must  wait  till  the  crop  is  pretty  well  harvested. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  There  is  a  difficulty  there  that  is  hard  to  overcome. 
It  is  just  the  last  part  of  the  crop  that  counts  so  much.  Take  Oxford  and 
Essex  and  through  there,  the  basswood  flow  is  over  before  it  begins  in  the 
east.  When  we  touch  this  question  we  want  to  consider  all  these  things.  In 
the  future  it  is  even  necessary  to  consider  what  the  Quebec  honey  crop  is  like. 
You  have  to  contend  with  that ;  there  is  quite  a  little  bit  of  that  honey  ship- 
ped in  here;  and  if  they  had  had  a  good  crop  this  year  we  would  have  had 
more  to  contend  with. 

Mr.  CousE :  You  can't  get  this  crop  report  out  very  much  earlier.  Even 
now  the  reports  come  in  with  an  estimate  of  what  it  may  be.  A  good  many 
people  have  not  their  honey  off  when  the  report  comes.  Last  summer  Mr. 
Craig  sent  out  circulars  asking  questions  as  to  the  crop  all  over  the  Pro- 
vince, and  asking  the  directors  as  to  their  idea,  and  those  reports  were  very 
useful  and  gave  a  fair  idea  of  what  was  going  on;  and,  of  course,  any  Bee 
Journal  is  glad  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  tte  officers  in  the  different  districts 
can  report  each  month  you  can  have  a  fair  idea.  It  is  really  wonderful  how 
accurate  these  reports  are.  The  idea  in  asking  for  it  a  little  earlier  is  that 
some  men  want  to  sell  a  little  bit  earlier. 

Mr.  Newton  :  I  don't  think  it  is  that.  There  was  always  someone  that 
was  ready  to  buy,  and  they  approached  some  of  the  bee-keepers,  and  those 
men  do  not  know  whether  to  sell  or  whether  they  are  getting  enough.  It  is 
not  really  that  they  want  to  sell,  but  they  want  an  idea  what  they  should  get. 
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The  thought  I  had  was  to  bring  the  form  to  the  other  bee-keepers  through  the 
country.     There  is  no  other  way  of  their  receiving  it. 

Mr.  CousE :  Through  the  Bee  JourhaL  I  don't  believe  you  can  get 
this  report  before  the  crop  is  in. 

Mr.  Newton  :  There  are  hundreds  of  people  that  donH  take  the  Bei 
Journal.  The  report  that  went  through  the  newspapers  was  a  great  help 
through  the  country.  When  you  went  to  a  business  man  he  was  ready  for  the 
question,  and  he  knew  you  were  going  to  ask  more  for  your  honey. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  Let  the?  names  of  the  members  of  the  local  Societies 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  and  he  can  send  .the  report  to  all 
the  members. 

Mr.  HoDGETTS  :  This  year,  early  in  the  season,  the  Department  sent  out 
circulars  obtaining  the  names  of  all  bee-keepers  in  the  Province.  I  think  we 
got  in  about  1,200.  We  then  sent  another  circular  to  these  names  asking 
them  certain  questions  in  reference  to  their  apiaries.  I  think  we  got  about 
300  answers  in  return,  before  the  committee  met,  when  I  had  gone  over  with 
Mr.  Couse  the  matter  of  this  circular.  I  sent  that  circular  not  only  to  all 
members  of  the  Bee-Keepers  Association  but  to  all  those  in  this  list  of  300 
names  that  were  not  members,  and  I  told  them  at  the  time  if  they  would 
answer  the  questions  in  the  crop  report  card  I  would  send  them  the  report: 
and  we  did  so. 

Mr.  CousE :  The  day  that  report  was  made  out  it  was  given  to  the  press 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  all  through  the  Province  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  I  think  there  is  a  remedy  for  not  getting  the  report  out 
earlier.  Those  who  wish  to  sell  early,  those  who  wish  to  buy  early,  and 
those  who  wish  to  go  by  the  prices  arranged  by  the  Crop  Committee,  can  sell 
subject  to  those  prices  wEen  they  get  them,  if  they  intend  to  go  by  them  at 
all,  and  the  Honey  Crop  Committee  is  representative  of  the  Bee-Keepers. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  You  won't  get  very  many  people  to  buy  on  those 
terms.  If  the  price  has  been  high  the  previous  fall  I  try  to  contract  for  my 
crop  as  early  as  possible  the  next  season,  because  I  want  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  prices  and  ideas  of  the  previous  season.  If  they  have  been  low  I  am 
not  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Byer  :  I  think  we  are  quite  safe  in  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Committee ;  I  think  they  will  send  them  out  as  soon  as  they  can.  I  wish  to 
endorse  what  has  been  said  about  the  good  work  done  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Could  not  this  report  be  sent  out  according  to  locality? 
In  the  basswood  season  in  my  section  there  was  very  little  honey,  and  it  was 
on  towards  the  latter  part  of  July  before  you  would  see  a  bee  touching  it.  In 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  Province  they  have  it  a  great  deal  earlier.  If 
this  report  could  be  sent  according  to  locality  I  think  that  would  remedy  the 
matter  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  had  it  in  mind  to  ask  the  committee  to  try  to 
arrange  for  these  reports  earlier.  As  far  as  our  Ontario  members  are  con- 
cerned those  reports  are  early  enough,  but  it  is  not  they  who  affect  the  market: 
they  have  to  suffer  by  those  who  sacrifice.  The  minor  man  will  sell  before 
we  are  ready,  and  when  you  go  to  the  storekeeper,  and  ask  him  a  certain  price 
he  will  say,  **Tou  are  away  up ;"  and  you  can't  raise  that  price  until  the  other 
fellow  has  sold  out.  In  the  West,  if  we  could  get  those  reports  the  last  few 
days  of  July,  it  would  make  an  infinite  difference  to  us.  I  spoke  to  one  or  two 
of  our  local  members  who  had  sold,  and  I  said,  "T)idn't  you  get  the  report?" 
They  said,  "Well,  it  came,  but  I  had  sold.''     That  set  the  price. 

This  committee  is  doing  grand  work,  and  I  think  the  local  Associations  as 
well  as  the  Ontario  members  should  stand  by  them  and  be  prepared  to  hold  up 
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the  prices  they  quote.  The  report  that  was  given  in  the  newspapers  did  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  merchants  were  all  prepared  for  an  advance  in  price, 
but  when  they  could  buy  it  for  less,  they  wouldn't  give  the  price.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  honey  is  off  the  hive  to  give  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Byee  :    We  were  waiting  for  more  to  come. 

Mr.  HoLTEEMANN :  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  recommend  that  the 
bee-keepers  wait  for  that  report  before  they  sell. 

Re-Queening  Colonies. 

Q. — What  do  you  regard  as  the  very  best  time  in  which  to  re-queen  your 
colonies? 

Mr.  Byee  :    If  you  have  any  buckwheat,  during  the  buckwheat  flow. 

Mr.  McEvoY:    As  early  in  the  season  as  you  can. 

Mr.  TiMBEES  :  As  soon  as  you  taEe  the  white  honey  off,  if  your  queen  is 
a  failure,  re-queen  then,  and  during  the  buckwheat  honey  flow  your  queen 
has  a  chance  to  build  the  colony  up  good  and  strong  for  winter  quarters. 

Mr.  Cheyslke  :  It  is  rather  difficult  to  rear  good  queens  after  the  honey 
flow  is  over. 

Mr.  McEvoY :    You  are  right.     I  don't  like  these  little  runts  of  queens. 

Mr.  HoLTEEMANN :  There  are  different  opinions  about  annual  re-queen- 
ing or  at  what  time  to  do  that.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  re-queen- 
ing annually.  I  found  it  a  very  great  expense  and  trouble.  I  have  always 
felt  in  doubt  as  to  whether  I  was  pursuing  the  right  policy  or  not,  and  that 
is,  whenever  I  noticed  a  queen  showing  signs  of  failing,  to  replace  her.  In 
the  Bee-Keepers^  Review  an  article  appeared  by  H.  L.  Taylor,  who  went 
pretty  thoroughly  into  that  matter.  He  showed  that  it  costs  so  much  to  find 
these  queens,  and  then  you  had  to  destroy  them.  It  cost  so  much  to  rear  or 
replace  these  queens  by  purchase ;  and  after  you  get  through,  you  then  have, 
as  a  rule,  quite  a  percentage  of  queens  which  are  inferior.  After  I  read  that 
article  I  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  that,  everything  considered,  the  policy  with 
which  I  had  previously  not  been  altogether  satisfied,  was  after  all  the  better 
policy  for  me.  My  answer  to  that  question  would  be  to  re-queen  whenever 
you  see  signs  of  failure.  One  valuable  feature  of  the  fall  flow*  is  that  the  bees 
are  much  more  apt  to  supersede  then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  McEvoY  :  I  like  to  re-queen  early  in  the  season,  at  the  honey  flow, 
when  they  build  their  cells  and  raise  their  larvae.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  queens  should  be  wiped  out  for  better  ones.  I  have  had  as  many  as  seven- 
teen queens  at  home  caged  at  a  time  in  the  swarming  time  before  I  would  put 
back  any  of  them.  After  they  would  come  out  they  were  clipped  and  caged 
and  I  gave  them  a  little  honey  so  that  they  could  feed  themselves.  If  I 
found  a  queen  was  not  suitable  I  would  kill  that  queen  and  tear  all  the  cells 
out.  I  would  raise  queens  from  another  colony,  where  the  brood  seemed  to 
be  all  capped,  as  it  were,  in  one  day — not  a  skip.  Among  these  that  skip,  you 
will  get  some  good  queens,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  a  poor  class.  I  would  kill 
these,  be  ^ej  young  or  old,  that  are  doing  irregular  work.  You  will  find 
colonies  that  are  good  feeders  of  larvsp;  other  again  are  miserable  feede/s,  and 
I  would  kill  their  queens.  I  am  in  favor  of  re-queening  more.*  I  read  that 
article  by  Mr.  Taylor.  He  is  a  good  comb  honey  producer.  There  is  more 
superseding  with  comb  honey  than  extracted.  Instead  of  running  for  nine 
or  ten  frames  of  brood,  run  for  twenty  or  twenty-two.  A  queen  can  only  lay 
80  many  thousand  eggs  in  her  lifetime.  That  queen  won't  do  the  work  the 
third  summer  because  you  have  pretty  well  used  her  up.  Another  thing, 
queens  do  not  cost  anything  as  a  rule.    If  you  buy  a  young  queen  and  intro- 
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duce  her  in  the  summer,  that  queen  goes  into  the  fall  with  young  bees,  comes 
out  in  the  spring  better,  builds  up  faster,  and  gives  you  more  honey,  so  that 
she  does  not  in  reality  cost  you  anything.  I  am  an  out-and-out  advocate  of 
young  queens.  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  to  the  bees  to  regulate  the  thing. 
That  is  a  case  of  the  bees  managing  the  man  instead  of  the  man  managing  the 
bees.  We  are  not  paying  close  enough  attention  in  breeding.  If  I  buy 
queens  I  like  to  buy  them  from  a  good  queen  breeder,  who  wifl  raise  them 
from  colonies  that  give  the  most  honey.  I  think  bee-keepers  should  raise 
more  queens  than  they  do.  It  is  easy  to  do  away  with  a  queen  if  she  is  in 
fault  and  introduce  another  one.  For  a  preference  among  bees  give  me,  after 
all,  the  Italians. 

Mr.  Aemsteong  :  I  think  the  proper  time  is  any  time  that  you  find  she 
is  failing,  no  matter  what  time  in  the  season  it  is. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  would  recommend  bee-keepers  to  re-queen  every  two 
years.  I  wouldn't  wait  till  she  commenced  to  play  out.  I  try  to  have  nuclei 
with  laying  queens,  and  to  raise  queens  during  the  honey  flow.  I  keep  track 
of  the  age  of  my  queens,  and  I  certainly  raise  queens  from'my  best  stocks. 

Mr.  TiMSEES  :  I  would  test  that  queen  in  the  nucleus  for  a  while  before 
I  would  kill  one  queen  in  a  colony  to  give  a  new  one  to  it.  If  she  don't  turn 
out  satisfactory  when  she  commences  to  lay,  I  nip  her  head  off. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  When  I  was  intrdoucing  my  queen,  I  would  certainly 
have  some  idea  whether  she  was  a  good  queen  or  not. 

Mr.  Bter  :  Tour  plan  is  to  kill  all  the  queens  at  two  years,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent? 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  don't  think  I  put  it  that  strongly.  If  you  have  a 
special  queen  that  you  know  is  superior  to  anything  you  ever  had  in  the 
yard  there  is  no  harm  in  keeping  that  queen  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Timbers  :  If  you  see  a  queen,  when  she  first  starts  to  lay,  dodge  one 
egg  here  and  there,  cut  her  head  off. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  How  do  you  raise  your  queens  P 

Mr.  Timbers  :  I  cut  out  the  best  cells  and  I  have  little  cages  of  my  own 
make,  and  when  I  see  a  good  cell  I  slip  it  in.  It  is  charged  with  candy, 
and  when  she  hatches  she  is  there  when  I  want  her.  As  soon  as  I  use  one 
out  of  a  nucleus  I  put  another  in. 

Mr.  LowEY :  I  want  a  queen  to  be  hatched  out  as  early  as  possible.  I 
would  rather  have  a  fifteen  than  a  seventeen  day  queen,  and  I  want  her  lay- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  she  lays  as  many  eggs  at  four  year  old  as  she 
did  at  one  I  won't  take  her  head  off. 

Mr.  Timbers  :  I  have  introduced  virgin  queens,  and  I  didn't  find  it 
made  a  penny's  worth  of  difference  whether  it  was  ten  days  old  or  one  day. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  to  re-queen  as  often 
as  you  notice  a  queen  going  on  the  fail — ^at  no  special  time  during  the  summer. 

Points  of  a  Good  Cell. 

Q. — What  are  the  points  of  a  good  cell,  or  how  will  we  know  when  it  is 
goodP  . 

Mr.  McEvoY :  A  large  cell  with  an  immense  quantity  of  royal  jelly. 

Mr.  Timbers  :  How  are  you  going  to  see  the  royal  jelly  P 

Mr.  McEvoY :  You  take  a  pen-knife  and  cut  into  one  cell  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  nearly  one-third  full  of  royal  jelly;  cut  into  another  and  you 
will  find  there  is  just  barely  enough  to  last  that  queen  through.  Now,  that  is 
going  to  be  a  little  runt.    You  will  find  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Byer  :  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  find  that  the  cells  from  which  the 
queen  hatched,  will  have  royal  jelly  in. 
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Hbbshish£r  Wax  Extractors. 

Q. — Did  the  Ontario  Government  buy  Hershislier  "Wax  Extractors,  and 
if  80,  what  became  of  themP  Why  is  there  no  report  as  to  their  useP 

Mr.  McEvoY :  After  a  lor\g  delay  I  got  one  into  the  country,  and  then 
I  left  it,  and  it  stayed  quite  a  while  before  it  came  to  me.  It  was  broken  and 
I  went  to  the  expense  lately  of  fixing  it  up.    I  have  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  understand  the  Ontario  Government  bought  one  of  these, 
and  it  was  to  be  loaned  around  to  the  members  to  test  it  to  get  a  report, 
to  see  if  it  was  better  than  what  we  have  got  to-day.    Has  anybody  tested  itP 

Mr.  McEvot:  Tes,  I  tested  it,  and  other  parties  tested  it.  I  don't 
like  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  machine.  It  will  take  more  wax  out  of  the 
slumgum  than  any  other;  but  will  it  pay — ^that  is  the  question P  It  is  a 
S^ood  machine,  but,  after  all,  I  will  take  the  Gemmell  press ;  I  think  that  fills 
the  bill  all  right. 

Mr.  B'ZEB:  What  about  the  quality  of  the  wax  from  the  Hershisher 
press P 

Mr.  McEtoy  :  When  you  are  extracting  the  last  dregs  you  don't  get  as 
fine  a  quality,  and  you  have  got  to  use  sulphuric  acid.  I  have  tried  them  all, 
an^  I  have  never  found  anything  that  equals  the  Gemmell  press. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  don't  see  the  object  of  the  Ontario  Government  buying 
one  of  those  presses  if  we  are  not  going  to  know  the  precise  results.  I 
expected  there  would  be  some  report  on  the  slumgum  left,  over  the  Gemmell 
press. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  Fourteen  pounds  on  the  hundred,  but  you  have  got  to  work 
for  that. 

Mr.  Holterhan:  What  kind  of  slumgum  P 

Mr.  McEvoY :  What  is  put  through  the  other  press. 

Mr.  CoxrsE:  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  that  fourteen  pounds  P 
A  day? 

Mr.  McEvoY :  No,  but  you  have  got  to  use  the  acid. 

Mr.  Gemmell  :  I  am  very  glad  this  matter  has  been  brought  up.  I  have 
never  claimed  that  the  press  I  have  used  has  taken  all  the  wax  out  of  the 
slumgum.  Some  years  ago  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  old  steam  process 
was  not  getting  it  all,  and  I  rigged  up  this  press,  and  I  took  some  of  the 
slumgum  from  those  steam  presses  and  I  found  it  paid  me.  Mr.  Newton  will 
tell  you  that  at  one  time  I  got  twenty  pounds  of  slumgum  from  him  that  had 
gone  through  the  Jones  steam  Dress  and  out  of  that  I  got  seven  pounds  and 
three  ounces  of  wax.  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Hershisher  has  been  very  fair 
and  honest.  Over  in  Chicago,  in  speaking  of  wax  presses,  he  gave  me  due 
credit  for  what  I  had  done,  and  I  thank  him  for  it ;  but  he  said  he  was  getting 
up  a  better  press.  Unless  a  man  has  a  large  number  of  colonies  and  intends 
to  use  a  press  extensively  I  don't  think  it  would  pay  him  to  pay  eighteen  or 
twenty  dollars  for  a  press  when  he  can  get  the  other  one  for  about  four 
dollars.  However,  either  press,  unless  it  is  used  properly,  will  not  accomplish 
the  end  in  view.  I  can  take  one  hundred  pounds  of  slumgum  out  with  my 
own  press,  and  I  will  guarantee  you  will  not  get  fourteen  pounds  of  wax  out 
of  that  after  I  use  the  press  the  way  I  do  it  myself. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  object  of  getting  that 
wax  press  was  to  test  its  value,  or  for  the  purpose  of  sending  around  amongst 
those  who  had  wax  to  render?    I  understood  it  was  the  latter. 

Mr.  McEvOY :   I  thought  in  getting  it  I  was  getting  something  better. 

Mr.  Newton:  How  many  have  tried  it,  and  how  long  has  it  been  in 
the  country  P 
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Mr.  McEvoy:  Mr.  Taylor  and  myself  have  tried  it.  A  year  ago  last 
August  it  arrived  in  the  country,  but  it  didn't  get  into  use  until  last 
winter. 

Mr.  HoLTERMAJm :  I  have  tried  the  Root,  the  Hatch-Gemmell,  and 
the  Hershisher,  and  as  Mr.  Gemmell  says,  it  is  a  matter  of  how  you  use  the 
press.  Tou  can  do  good  and  bad  work  or  bad  and  worse  with  different  presses. 
The  advantage  I  see  about  the  Hershisher  wax  press  is  that  you  can  work  it 
in  cold  weather.  Tou  are  working  everything  under  hot  water,  and  it  won't 
cool  on  you  the  same  as  with  other  presses. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  can't  see  why  the  Government  are  going  to  buy  a  wax 
press  at  all  unless  we  are  going  to  get  some  information.  I  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  Gemmell  press.  I  made  400  pounds  of  wax  this  summer. 
I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  process  of  making  the  wax.  I  don't 
agree  with  my  friend  Byer  in  his  article  in  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  about 
only  boiling  the  slumgum  a  few  minutes.  I  think  you  want  to  boil  it 
thoroughly.  I  have  a  Gemmell  press  and  I  think  all  the  wax  that  will  come 
out  of  that  after  we  get  through  will  not  be  worth  having. 

Mr.  Bter  :  I  didn't  write  in  regard  to  slumgum,  but  in  regard  to  wax 
in  the  first  process. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  No  wax  should  ever  be  boiled;  just  bring  it  to  that  point. 

Mr.    HoLTEEMANN :    I  quite  agree  with  Mr.    Byer.     In  rendering  wax 

don't  boil  it  one  minute  longer  after  it  is  thoroughly  melted.     As  soon  as 

the  wax  is  melted  there  is  no  object  in  going  on;  in  fact  it  is  a  positive 

detriment. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Mr.  Sibbald  has  a  press,  and  I  would  like  if  he  would  give 
a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Sibbald:    My  press  is  a  Gemmell  press  made  over.     Anybody  who 
has  a  Gemmell  press  could  incorporate  my  ideas  and  make  one  that  would 
be  quite  an  improvement  on  it.      I  think  from  what  I  have  read  of  the 
Hershisher  press  that  it  will  be  handier  than  his,  and  would  get  every  bit 
as  much  wax  out  of  his  and  would  take  very  much  less  boiling.     There  is 
one  feature  about  the  Hershisher  press.     He  puts  the  combs  in,  pounding 
them   into  a   hard  cake,   and  puts  that  on  to  the   stove   to   boil,   and  the 
objection  these  genetlemen  have  to  boiling  wax  would  obtain  there,  because 
the  outside  would  boil  before  the  inside  would  ever  get  melted. 
Mr.  HoLTEBMANN :   It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  it  that  way. 
Mr.  Byeb:  Will  slumgum  lose  the  wax  that  is  in  itP 
Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes,  it  will  lose;  it  will  spoil.  , 

Mr.  Newton  :  I  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  McEvoy.  I  sent  some  to  Mr. 
Gemmell  which  had  been  lying  outside,  and  he  got  the  result  which  he 
gave  you. 

Mr.  Chryslee:  My  experience  with  wax  is,  it  will  not  decay,  but  the 
burr  or  cocooas  that  settle  around  it  will  decay  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
cannot  get  it  back. 

Mr.  McEvoy  :   I  didn't  mean  the  wax;  I  meant  the  slumgum. 

Packages   foe  Retailing  Honey. 

Q. — What  sized  package  will  I  put  honey  up  in  to  retail? 

Mr.  Timbers  :  Whatever  size  the  customer  wants  I  should  say. 

Mr.   Evans  :    Nothing  less  than  a  ten  pound  package. 

Mr.  Cheyslee:  Prom  experience  I  have  found  we  need.it  all  the  way 
from  half  pounds  up.  A  grocer  needs  an  assortment  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  his  trade.  I  find  the  grocer  as  a  general  thing  does  not  push  the  larger 
package  as  he  should. 
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Mr.  Evans  :  I  certainly  would  not  be  bothered  with  half  pound  pack- 
ages. If  the  storekeeper  wants  to  sell  those  packages  I  say  to  him,  "You  can 
buy  the  glass  cheaper  than  I  can;  buy  the  honey  wholesale  and  fill  them 
yourself.*' 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  J.  D.  Evans,  Islington. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of  the  great  County 
Council  of  York.  You  are  holding  your  sessions  in  our  Council  Chamber, 
and  I  know  you  will  bring  no  discredit  upon  it.  The  caretaker  said  last 
year,  after  your  meeting,  it  was  the  cleanest  meeting  ever  held  in  this 
Chamber.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  compliment,  but  it  is  exactly  what  I  would 
expect  from  the  bee-keepers.  They  are  more  than  ordinarily  an  intelligent 
lot  of  people;  their  subjects  and  particular  avocations  necessarily  imply  that 
they  are  superior  intellectually  and  morally  to  other  people.  I  hope  you 
will  meet  here  in  this  hall  for  many  years  to  come.  I  may  not  be  able  to 
welcome  you  as  a  County  Councillor  next  year  because  I  have  decided  to 
give  up  my  official  duties,  as  I  have  *been  here  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
about  time  I  was  out,  but  I  will  be  here  with  ;^ou  anyway.  There  is  no  gather- 
ing I  enjoy  so  much  as  the  gathering  of  the  bee-keepers.  I  have  formed 
friendships  among  the  bee-keepers  that  I  consider  among  the  best  in  my  life. 
In  looking  around  the  hall  I  begin  to  think  I  am  getting  old.  I  am  sorry 
my  friend  McEnight  is  not  here  to-day,  because  I  think  we  were  among  the 
first  members  of  this  Association.  I  remember  being  a  member  when  Mr. 
D.  A.  Jones  was  in  full  swing,  when  we  had  Mr.  Corneil,  Mr.  Pettit,  and  a 
number  of  others  whose  names  I  have  almost  forgotten,  and  we  used  to  enjoy 
sitting  at  their  feet  and  learning  words  of  wisdom.  I  am  glad  those  who  are 
here  following  them  are  their  equals,  if  not  their  superiors,  and  in  future 
I  have  no  doubt  this  organization  will  succeed. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  Association  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  Ontario.  I  do  not  think  they  half  appreciate  what  this  organi- 
zation has  done.  When  I  was  President,  we  sent  out  circulars  to  7,000 
bee-keepers  asking  them  all  to  join,  and  I  was  very  much  disappointed  when 
I  found  we  had  only  about  120  members.  We  had  the  Foul  Brood  Act  passed 
years  ago,  and  the  Pure  Honey  Bill,  and  the  Act  to  Prevent  Spraying  Trees 
when  in  bloom;  and,  last  of  all,  we  have  had  the  Foul  Brood  Act  amended, 
so  that  now  we  have  half  a  dozen  men  trying  to  kill  foul  brood  instead  of 
one.  I  am  satisfied  that  is  goin^  to  be  a  great  improvement.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  that  number  doubled,  and  a  whole  host  of  inspectors  in  every 
county. 

Bee-keepers,  after  all,  are  somewhat  like  municipal  men :  They  some- 
times sting  each  other,  and  sometimes  sting  the  other  fellow,  but  they  are 
ftenerally  after  the  honey ;  they  have  among  their  members  workers ;  they 
also  have  drones.  Unfortunately  while  the  bees  kill  off  the  drones  in  the 
fall,  sometimes  the  municipal  drones  are  not  killed  off  in  the  fall;  they  stand 
over  till  next  year.  I  do  not  know  exactly  ^hat  we  have  in  place  of  a  queen ; 
but  they  do  say  sometimes  that  the  council  is  no  better  than  an  old  woman. 
(Laughter.) 

Now,  as  far  as  the  bee-keepers  themselves  are  concerned,  I  am  very  glad 
to  welcome  you,  and  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  and  have  a  good  time, 
and  that  we  will  all  meet  frequently  in  the  years  to  come  and  renew  the 
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friendships  we  have  formed.  This  organization  will  become  a  great  success 
and  benefit  to  all  the  bee-keepers  around,  and  the  apiarists  of  the  county 
of  York  will  be  always  glad  to  welcome  you  in  this  old  historic  hall. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Miller  made  an  appropriate  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 


A  MODERATE  USE  OF  THE  EXTRACTOR  IN  KEEPING  THE  BROOD 
FRAMES  FREE  OF  HONEY. 

By  E.  W.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.Y. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  your  methods  for  securing  a  surplus  of  honey 
from  your  bees  are  similar  to  ours,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  a  moderate  use  of  the  extractor  in  late  spring  and  early  summer  in  order 
to  prepare  the  hive  for  a  large  well-filled  brood  nest.  After  our  bees  com- 
mence to  gather  nectar  in  the  spring,  old  capped  honey  in  the  hive  is  a 
serious  prevention  to  allowing  the  queen  to  spread  her  brood  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  hive.  We  find  it  much  to  our  advantage  to  feed  a  little 
warm,  thin  honey  or  sugar  syrup  daily  at  this  season,  and  extract  nearly 
all  the  capped  honey  from  the  hive  during  the  month  of  May.  This  g^ves 
the  queen  a  chance  to  fill  it  with  brood,  and  as  a  result  of  this  extracting 
we  have  strong  full  colonies,  ready  for  the  first  of  the  clover  harvest. 

This  is  especially  important  in  producing  comb  honey.  We  all  know 
that  if  the  bees  have  two  or  three  inches  of  capped  honey  between  their  brood 
and  supers  they  are  rather  slow  in  filling  them,  whereas,  if  the  combs  are 
full  of  brood  from  top  to  bottom  and  end  to  end,  our  chances  are  much 
better  in  securing  a  fine  surplus. 

The  neglect  of  using  the  extractor,  as  I  here  suggest,  has  cost  xnany 
honey  producers  one-half  of  their  expected  surplus.  This  is  a  bad  loss 
through  neglect,  but  it  doesn't  stop  there.  As  the  season  advances,  the 
brood  nest  continues  to  grow  still  smaller;  consequently  the  working  force 
is  reduced  in  size,  and  they  go  into  winter  quarters  with  mostly  old  bees  and 
then  spring  dwindling,  and  a  general  disappointment  is  the  final  result  of 
allowing  a  cramped  brood  nest  the  previous  summer. 

Invariably  the  colonies  that  give  us  our  large  surplus  are  those  that 
have  a  large,  well  filled  brood  nest  during  the  entire  season.  Granting  this 
to  be  a  fact,  it  certainly  will  pay  us  well  to  see  that  the  queen  of  the  colony 
in  not  restricted  for  room  in  any  way  previous  to  our  surplus  harvest. 

Another  thing  of  special  importance  is  to  produce  good  honey  of  fine 
appearance.  This  will  always  sell  readily  at  a  fair  price,,  and  your  customers 
will  be  anxious  to  engage  your  surplus  long  before  it  is  ready  for  market. 
This  matter  of  quality  and  appearance  is  of  far  more  importance  than  many 
realize.  We  have  always  taken  special  pains  to  look  after  this  part  of  our 
business,  and  as  a  result,  we  are  now  receiving  orders  for  honey  from  nearly 
one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  we  frequently  have  more  orders 
than  we  can  fill.  From  what  T  have  seen  in  the  agricultural  products  of 
our  cousins  across  the  border,  I  am  led  to  believe  you  have  one  of  the  finest, 
fertile  sections  of  the  world.  Your  stock,  hay,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  oats 
and  wheat  are  second  to  none.  And  may  your  honey  ever  be  a  twin  sister 
to  the  best  we  in  the  States  can  produce. 

I  hope  you  are  taking  the  best  bee  literature  that  is  published,  both 
in  Canada  and  the  States.    This  is  one  thing  you  cannot  afford  to  be  deprived 
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of.  It  is  througli  those  valuable  journals  that  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  latest  improved  methods  that  enable  us  to  produce  many  times  as  much 
honey  as  formerly  and  receive  a  much  better  price.  They  are  the  fountain- 
heads  from  which  emanate  a  thousand  streams  of  useful  knowledge.  It  was 
with  pleasure  that  I  read  in  one  of  our  agricultural  papers  a  short  time  ago 
of  your  crop  of  over  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  some  200,000,000 
bushels  of  other  grain.  Such  results  show  perseverance  and  industry,  to  an 
extent  that  you  become  an  honor  to  America.  When  you  have  large  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  towns  spring  up  in  your  rural  districts,  giving 
employment  to  thousands  of  your  sons  and  daughters,  as  you  some  day  will 
have,  also  making  a  fine  home  market  for  your  produce,  then  with  longing 
wishful  eyes  the  sons  of  Europe  will  watch  your  comforts  and  progress. 

To  those  who  have  taken  up  bee-keeping  and  the  production  of  honey 
as  a  business,  I  extend  my  best  wishes.  I  am  well  aware  that  you,  in  com- 
mon with  us,  have  many  discouraging  obstacles  to  overcome,  but  all  lines 
of  business  have  these,  and  ours  is  no  exception.  At  such  times  we  must 
put  our  shoulder  to  the  load  a  little  harder,  economize  a  little  more,  and 
success  will  crown  our  efforts  in  the  end. 

It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  watch  the  methods  of  the  successful  bee- 
keeper, then  incorporate  his  ideas  with  your  experience^  and  the  result  will 
frequently  be  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  think  that  many  honey  producers 
make  a  big  mistake  in  giving  their  colonies  too  much  super  room  at  one  time. 
Their  bees  are  never  crowded  as  they  should  be,  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
results,  and  instead  of  having  a  number  of  well  filled  sections  in  the  fall, 
and  a  small  number  of  those  partly  filled,  they  frequently  have  a  large 
number  that  are  unsaleable  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  comparatively  a 
small  number  that  are  nicely  filled  for  market.  These  results  show  at  once 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  method  that  is  practiced.  I  think  it 
will  pay  us  all  well  to  look  close  to  this  part  of  our  business,  and  strive  to 
make  the  most  we  can  from  every  colony  whether  we  have  few  or  many. 
It  would  be  better  for  many  of  us  if  we  cared  less  for  the  number  of  colonies 
we  had  and  more  to  the  net  profits  of  each.  It  requires  capital,  experience 
and  considerable  labor  to  successfully  care  for  several  hundred  colonies  so 
that  each  will  give  us  a  nice  surplus,  and  without  a  certain  amount  of  sur- 
plus there  is  but  little  inducement  to  follow  the  business. 

But  we  are  fast  overcoming  the  difiiculties  of  the  past.  Every  season 
brings  forward  improved  methods,  so  we  can  reasonably  expect  better  results 
in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  wish  to  thank  each  and  all  for  the  kindness  that  has  ever  prevailed 
among  us,  as  honey  producers,  in  freely  giving  to  others  the  results  of  our 
experience,  thereby  extending  a  helping  hand  to  our  less  fortunate  brother. 
May  this  noble  principle  be  a  leading  part  of  our  business  is  my  sincere  hope. 

Mr.  Miller:  I  am  sure  we  are  all  pleased  with  the  paper  from  this 
large  producer,  and  I  hope  it  may  bring  up  discussion  which  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers  ever  read  in  this 
Association.  The  matter  of  keeping  the  brood  chamber  free  is  very 
important.  It  won't  do  to  extract  all,  but  I  think  Mr.  Alexander  has  more 
leference  to  the  outside.  The  bees  can  uncap  the  other.  The  lary»  at  that 
period  means  everything.  The  paper,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  business  from 
start  to  finish. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  Do  you  mean  you  would  prefer  to  uncap  rather  than 
extract  ? 
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Mr.  McEvoY:  What  Mr.  Alexander  says  is  perfectly  correct.  I  have 
done  that  for  thirty  years— extracted  the  outside  combs  of  sealed  honey; 
but  in  a  brood  nest  you  will  sometinoies  find  in  the  centre  comb  two  or  three 
inches  of  capped  honey  and  brood,  and  if  you  extract  that  for  the  sake  of 
getting  off  the  rim  of  honey  at  the  top  you  will  remove  the  larvae.  After 
shaving  the  capping  off,  wipe  it  off.  Any  honey  that  is  between  the  super 
and  the  brood  is  a  damage,  because  the  bees  don't  pass  over  that  readily; 
and  after  it  is  removed  the  queen  will  go  up  and  fill  that  with  eggs  close 
above  and  always  on  the  top  bar.  The  closer  you  can  keep  the  brood  to  the 
super,  the  more  honey.  That  will  work  just  as  well  with  the  extracted  as 
with  the  comb  honey.  He  is  speaking  again  of  giving  too  much  space  'n 
the  sections  there.     You  come  out  with  a  lot  unfinished. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  What  would  you  do  with  the  honey  that  you  would 
extract? 

Mr.  McEvoY:  I  would  thin  that,  and  feed  it  every  other  evening.  I 
would  work  to  consume  the  most  of  it.  Tou  can  get  more  used  up  than  you 
have  any  idea  of.  From  that  time  on  there  is  not  .enough  coming  in.  There 
is  a  lot  of  larv8B  that  requires  feeding.  This  last  spring  I  never  saw  in  my 
experience  as  much  starved  brood.  The  old  bees  died,  and  there  wasn't 
enough  nectar  brought  in  lifter  that,  and  there  was  starved  brood  in  every 
hive  I  opened  up.  But  that  system  will  prevent  one  single  starved  larva*. 
Last  spring  Mr.  House,  of  New  YorE  State,  was  going  to  feed  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  every  evening;  that  is  too  little.  It  takes  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
daily  during  the  slackness. 

Mr.  Laing:    How  much  water  would  you  add  to  the  honey? 
Mr.  McEvoY :    I  don't  know,  but  I  would  put  some  in  if  it  was  too 
thick. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  have  two  strong  objections  to  that  system.  In  the  first 
place,  you  would  waste  a  lot  of  young  brood.  In  the  second  place,  I  wouldn't 
feed  an  ounce  of  honey  under  any  circumstances.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
is  absolutely  sure  they  haven't  a  taint  of  foul  brood  in  the  apiary. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Evans  on  that  point.  I 
do  not  think  Mr.  Alexander  would  extract  from  combs  containing  brood. 
I  think  he  had  more  reference  to  the  solid  combs  of  honey.  •  The  plan  I  men- 
tioned would  get  over  extracting  the  larvae.  I  can  uncap  mine  and  feed 
all  I  like.  I  have  not  got  a  particle  of  taint  in  the  yard,  and  have  not  had 
for  thirty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  As  Mr.  Evans  has  said,  I  think  at  the  present  time 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  not  advocating  too  much  the  feeding  back 
of  honey.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do ;  but  it  is  all  right  to 
feed  syrup.  I  think  the  majority  of  brood  chambers  in  Ontario  are  too  bare 
of  honey.  I  would  not  have  any  more  in  than  what  would  be  sure  to  carry 
them  through  a  considerable  spell  of  cold  weather.  I  do  not  think  ten 
pound  in  the  brood  chamber  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  When  a  person  is  in  trouble  and  desires  legal  advice  I 
believe  it  is  customary  to  seek  out  a  lawyer.  Now  I  believe  it  could  be 
admitted  that  this  man  whose  paper  has  been  read  to-night  is  a  good 
authority  on  bee-keeping.  May  we  not  interpret  that  he  has  advocated  in 
this  paper  that  we  watch  with  care  that  the  brood  nest  be  not  over-clogged  with 
honey,  because  he  tells  us  to  use  the  extractor?  May  we  not  get  out  of  it, 
in  brief,  that  he  warns  us  to  see  that  the  queen  be  not  crowded  by  the  pre- 
sence of  too  much  honey  in  the  brood  nest?  I  think  the  advice  is  good.  T 
think  we  may  follow  it  safely,  inasmuch  a?  wo  recognize  Mr.  Alexander  as 
a  successful  man  and  an  authority    on    bee-keeping.       Before  dropping  the 
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discussion,  I  think  it  would  be  well  also  to  note  with  pleasure  another  thing 
he  says,  when  he  speaks  of  the  country  with  such  wonderful  resources  and 
such  wonderful  production,  the  hundred  million  bushels,  and  the  Cobalts, 
and  all  these  things ;  and  he  speaks  of  all  Europe  looking  with  longing  wist- 
ful eyes  towards  Canada.  It  is  a  very  frank  admission  from  Mr.  Alexander. 
I  think  it  is  very  pleasing,  and  we  should  regard  it  as  such. 

Mr.  McEvOY:  I  would  rather  have  some  honey  removed  than  to  leave 
a  brood  nest  clogged  with  old  honey. 

Mr.  Dickenson:  There  is  one  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
paper,  and  that  is  the  feeding  back.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  that. 
In  my  experience  I  consider  that  is  a  very  important  thing.  I  stimulate, 
in  a  very  bad  spell  of  weather  when  the  bees  can't  get  out  to  work.  It  is 
no  excuse  for  a  man  to  neglect  his  bees.  That  is  the  time  we  should  stimulate. 
If  there  is  honey  coming  in,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  that,  but  look  out 
for  the  day  following.  If  you  start  to  stimulate  you  have  got  to  use  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  and  keep  it  up.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  paper; 
it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Lovi^EY :  He  speaks  of  early  spring  up  to  the  clover  flow.  The  hive 
that  is  very  heavy  and  full  of  honey  coming  out  of  the  cellar,  set  down  and 
left  alone  up  to  the  clover  bloom  is  always  the  best  and  produces  the  most 
section  or  other  honey.  How  many  have  had  that  experience,  without  any 
other  disturbance,  stimulating  or  other  feeding? 

Mr.  Storer:  That  is  my  experience.  With  about  forty  pounds  of 
honey  in  the  hive  I  can  set  them  out  safely.  Some  of  the  members  have  said 
they  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  more  than  twenty  in  the  fall,  and 
another  twenty  in  the  spring,  but  sometimes  you  can't  feed  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  think  you  can  feed  anything  without  any  detriment 
to  the  colony.    ' 

Mr.  Holtebmann:    Beginning  when? 

Mr.  Dickenson:   When  they  need  it. 

Mr.  Laing  :  Suppose  they  do  not  need  anything  at  all  P 

Mr.  Dickenson:  I  would  not  open  up  the  hive  until  it  is  time  to  uncap. 
Let  the  colony  alone. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  I  thought  that  was  a  very  good  paper,  and  Mr.  McEvoy 
followed  it  along  and  showed  the  principle  pretty  well  that  I  think  leads  to 
success,  in  getting  your  colony  ready  to  super — that  is  getting  it  full  of 
brood  right  to  the  top  bar.  That  principle,  I  think,  will  bring  success. 
The  bees  will  go  into  the  super  and  work  there.  But  Mr.  Alexander's  con- 
ditions are  a  little  different  from  ours.  He  keeps,  I  understand,  about  700 
colonies  in  one  location.  You  would  naturally  suppose  that  they  would  l  jt 
get  as  much  spring  stimulating  of  honey  as  ours  would;  but  we  keep  100 
c^olonies  or  so  in  one  locality,  and  we  have  lots  of  spring  blossoms  coming  on 
from  early  spring  until  the  fruit  bloom,  and  our  colonies  do  not  need  stimu- 
lating to  the  same  extent  as  his  colonies  would. 

This  year  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some  yards  where  spring 
stimulation  was  practised  and  where  spring  letting  alone  was  practised,  and 
in  every  case  I  found  that  the  colonies  were  in  better  shape  that  were  let 
alone,  and  that  had  plenty  of  honey  in  the  fall  flow.  In  two  yards  where 
I  visited,  they  practised  spring  stimulating,  and  they  didn't  have  the  bees. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  bees  had  got  lost  in  coming  out  when  they  should 
not,  to  get  some  of  that  honey  out  of  the  trough;  but,  at  all  events,  I  didn't 
see  anything  to  induce  me  to  practice  spring  stimulating.  I  have  never 
practised  it  only  when  my  colonies  have  been  short  of  honey,  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  me. 
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The  extracting  of  brood  combs  is  sometbing  that  I  don't  like  to  do  in 
the  spring,  and  some  here  have  objected  to  that.  I  overcome  that  to  suit 
myself  by  crowding  tbe  bulged  combs  together.  The  tops  of  the  combs  are 
crowded  together  in  the  spring  until  they  will  touch,  and  the  bees  must 
cut  up  through  that  and  make  a  space,  thus  they  will  empty  those  cells  and 
the  queen  will  lay  in  them.  You  can  manage,  in  that  way,  to  get  your  honey 
pretty  well  out  of  the  top  of  the  combs.  You  make  your  honey  into  brood, 
that  is  the  idea. 

'  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  I  feed  up  I  usually  take  out  one  comb  and 
spread  the  combs  a  little  apart,  and  when  they  are  fed  up  they  bulge  them 
little,  and  in  the  spring  they  will  stand  crowding  together.  That  helps 
them  a  lot,  and  it  does  not  disturb  them  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  McEvoT :  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  a  little  thing  Mr.  Sibbald 
spoke  of.  He  said  bees  that  were  fed  this  spring  went  back.  As  I  under- 
stood him  these  were  fed  out-doors.  That  is  a  mistake,  because 
they  had  to  go  out  in  unsuitable  weather.  But  if  you  feed  them  in  the  hive 
it  is  all  right.  Do  not  mistake  this  point;  Mr.  Alexander  speaks  of  the 
month  of  May.  Feeding  in  the  hive  in  the  month  of  May,  even  if  it  be  an 
unfavorable  spring,  will  not  result  in  much  loss. 

Mr.  Dickenson:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sibbfiild  should  hand  out  to  the 
bee-keepers  of  Ontario  that  it  is  not  wise  to  stimulate,  without  telling  us  the 
methods  he  adopts.  I  do  not  think  it  is  stimulating  at  all  to  put  some  syrup 
in  a  trough  and  expect  the  bees  to  go  out  in  the  cold  weather  and  get  it. 
I  consider  that  is  harmful.  My  personal  method  of  stimulating  is  by  the 
Mason  feeder  which  works  on  the  pepper  box  principle.  If  you  do  that, 
and  you  have  your  colony  properly  protected  on  top  of  the  brood  nest,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  have  a  small  perforation  in  the  blanket.  Turn  that  up 
and  tuck  the  cushions  around  nicely,  and  I  will  guarantee  the  stock  is  bet- 
ter for  that  kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  Byer:  You  would  not  practice  stimulating  except  after  fruit 
bloom,  as  I  understand  itP 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  Unless  there  is  danger  of  starvation. .  Then  you  must 
start  in  early.  I  would  not  make  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  I  think  stimu- 
lating is  the  best  thing  bee-keepers  ci^n  do  in  the  kind  of  springs  we  have 
had  lately. 

Mr.  HoLTEBMANN :  I  believe  that  Mr.  McEvoy  and  Mr.  Dickenson  are 
correct;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doing  it  in  a  correct  way,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  danger  in  doing  it  in  an  improper  way.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
running  out-apiaries,  I  cannot  follow  up  stimulative  feeding. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  say  that  the  man  who  is  keeping  an  out-apiary  is 
in  another  class  to  that  of  bee-keepers  keeping  a  home  apiary,  and  he  must 
speak  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  I  am  an  advocate  of  spring  feeding  done  in  the  right 
way. 

Mr.  Lainq  :  If  you  only  had  one  yard  would  jon  practise  spriilg  feed- 
ing or  notP 

Mr.  Sibbald  :  No  ;  I  would  not  feed  a  colony. 

I  want  to  answer  Mr.  Dickenson  and  explain  about  the  yards  I  noticed, 
They  were  fed  outside  in  a  trough.  "When  my  bees  have  been  short  of  stores, 
I  have  poured  syrup  into  the  combs  and  put  it  into  the  hive;  but  I  have 
always  regretted  having  to  feed  them.  It  is  not  stimulative  feeding  at  all; 
it  is  feeding  to  prevent  starvation,  saving  the  lives  oJHihe  bees.  That  is  the 
only  feeding  I  want  in  the  spring. 
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Mr.  HoLTEBMANN :  The  point  is,  let  the  man  who  looks  after  them  see 
that  they  have  stores  enough. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  think  the  results  ought  to  speak  for  themselves.  I 
got  100  i)ound8  to  the  colony.  If  you  can  get  100  pounds  in  a  poor  year 
like  this,  you  can  get  200  pounds  in  a  good  year. 

Mr.  McEvoT :  You  can  get  one  third  more  honey  by  attending  to  the 
stimulative  feeding. 

Mr.  Byeb:  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  about  the  time  with 
reference  to  stimulative  feeling.  Mr.  McEvoy  has  told  me  scores  of  times 
he  would  not  practice  stimulative  feeding  until  after  fruit  bloom,  while 
Mr.  Alexander  advocates  it  soon  after  the  bees  are  set  out  of  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to 
what  we  try  to  read  out  of.  Mr.  Alexander's  utterances?  We  have  heard 
the  advice;  be  careful,  guard  against  having  too  much  honey  in  the  hive; 
and  Mr.  Byer  quotes  from  where  Mr.  Alexander  says  to  feed  them  early. 


QUESTION  DEAWER. 
Feeding  Bees. 

Q. — In  our  locality  the  honey  crop  was  a  total  failure.  We  had  to  feed 
sugar  to  winter  the  bees.  Would  it  have  been  profitable  for  next  year  to 
have  fed  enough  sugar  to  have  made  them  swarm  and  kept  the  queen  laying 
all  summer? 

Mr.  Sibbald:  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay.  I  think  the  cost  of  that 
swarm  would  be  pretty  high.  The  condition  spoken  of  is  an  abnormal  one. 
We  generally  get  enough  to  stimulate  brood  rearing  and  carry  the  hive 
through  the  summer  and  fall  even  though  we  do  not  get  surplus.  May  we 
not  infer  from  the  two  sayings  that  Mr.  Alexander  wishes  that  one  of  the 
Alexander  feeders,  perhaps,  be  attached  to  every  hive,  and  when  unfavor- 
able days  come,  and  the  bees  are  closed  in,  them  give  them  a  little  bit 
of  feed  all  round?     I  believe  it  would  be  a  safe  thing  for  every  man  to  try. 

Cellabino  Bees. 

Q. — ^What  is  the  best  time  to  put  bees  in  the  cellar? 

Mr.  Laing:  I  asked  Mr.  Smith  that  question  by  mail,  and  he  replied 
about  the  20th  November,  providing  cold  weather  was  setting  in. 

Mr.  HoLidms :  I  consider  in  my  locality,  eight  years  out  of  ten,  the  first 
week  in  November.     My  bees  are  in  the  cellar  now. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  would  say  the  first  or  second  week  in  November.  I 
like  to  see  them  get  a  fly  in  November  and  then  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  The  main  thought  in  connection  with  that  first  week  in 
November  is  to  get  those  bees  out  of  the  way  of  the  first  heavy  frost,  and 
not  let  them  get  a  frost  that  would  dampen  the  hive  throughout. 

Mr.  Evans  :  Does  it  make  any  difEerence  if  that  cellar  air  was  so  dry 
that  they  would  dry  out  in  two  or  three  days  after  they  are  put  in  the  cellar? 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  There  would  be  no  detriment  in  having  a  little  snow, 
but  frost  is  not  desirable  when  you  are  putting  them  in,  because  when  you 
are  closing  the  entrances  they  are  not  so  nice  to  handle. 

Mr.  Stobeb  :  I  put  my  bees  in  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  November. 

Mr.  HoLTEBMANN :  I  am  like  Mr.  Holmes ;  I  am  getting  to  be  more  and 
more  an  advocate  of  early  putting  in.     I  learned  my  lesson  from  Mr.  Mor- 
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rispn  of  Kingston,  who  pointed  out  to  me  that  outside  bees  suffered  during 
cold  nights;  they  became  more  or  less  distended  and,  as  a  rule  were  never 
as  good  for  wintering. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  Replying  to  Mr.  Evan's  question,  I  would  not  venture 
to  answer  as  to  how  much  damage  would  really  take  place,  but  I  would  say 
that  the  man  who  loves  his  bees  and  goes  out  on  a  morning  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  quite  low,  and  hears  the  cry  of  his  bees  that  are  cold,  must  be 
moved  by  it  a  little ;  and  he  says  to  himself,  "I  will  try  to  get  you  in  before 
the  heavy  frost  catches  you  next  year." 

Mr.  HoLTEBMANN :  It  is  not  alone  the  bees  that  suffer,  but  in  these  cold 
uights  the  bees  contract  so  that  the  stores  deteriorate  more  or  less.  I  found 
by  putting  them  in  later  that  there  were  more  dead  bees  drawn  out  of  the 
hives  immediately  after  they  were  put  in,  than  there  were  for  a  month 
after  that  in  the  cellar. 

Buckwheat  Honey  and  Dead  Brood. 

Q. — Have  any  of  the  bee-keepers  who  have  wintered  their  bees  on  buck 
wheat  honey  found  a  good  deal  of  dead  brood  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son? 

Mr.  Lowey  :  I  usually  winter  my  bees  on  buckwheat,  and  I  would  ask 
for  no  better^  feed.  I  have  very  seldom  found  dead  brood  from  any  cause, 
but  never  from  that.  Sometimes  we  may  mistake  other  honey  or  honey-dew 
for  buckwheat  honey.  If  the  honey  will  stick  it  is  all  right.  If  it  will 
drop  off  watery  it  is  not  pure  buckwheat,  and  it  may  not  be  safe  for  winter- 
ing bees  or  wholesome  for  brood.  My  bees  are  in  the  cellar.  They  are 
all  right.  I  think  the  bees  should  be  dry  and  kept  dry  either  underground 
or  above  ground.  A  person  must  judge  of  their  own  locality.  As  soon  as 
you  think  the  chances  are  not  good  for  another  fly  you  should  put  them  in 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  November. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  The  class  of  honey  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  dead 
brood.     That  dead  brood  that  was  found  in  there  was  simply  starved  brood. 

Mr.  SwiTZER :  Do  you  thin  your  buckwheat  when  you  feed  it  back  ? 

Mr.  LowEY :   I  don't  feed  it  back ;  the  bees  gather  it. 

Mr.  Sw^iTZER :  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  dead  brood  this  summer,  and 
I  thought  may  be  it  was  from  feeding  back  buckwheat  and  boiling  it — 
whether  that  destroyed  the  virtue  of  the  honey  or  not? 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  It  does.  Dr.  Phillips  gave  an  address  at  Harris- 
burg  upon  that  question,  and  he  said  if  the  temperature  was  raised  above  160 
degrees  it  so  affected  the  honey  that  it  no  longer  had  the  properties  of 
honey.     I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to  feed  back  buckwheat  honey. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  I  would  venture  to  winter  a  stock  of  bees  just  as  soon 
on  good  buckwheat  honey  as  any  other  kind. 

Taking  Pollen  out  of  Comb. 

Q. — Does  it  pay  to  take  pollen  out  of  comb,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  itP 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Take  a  sharp  honey  knife,  and  heat  by  placing  hot 
water  in  a  can,  with  a  lamp  underneath  it,  and  shave  the  cells  to  the  base :  it 
is  wired  comb,  and  is  still  foundation,  and  it  will  pay  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Armstrong  :  The  way  I  get  rid  of  the  pollen  in  the  surplus  comb, 
is  thLs,  I  save  all  those  combs  that  the  pollen  is  in.  till  the  spring  and  I  hive 
my  swarms  on  them. 
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Mr.  Timbers  :  I  go  over  mine  every  spring ;  I  take  my  knife  and  stick 
it  in  the  back  of  the  cells  of  pollen,  and  I  turn  the  knife  flatwise  and  I  can 
turn  them  out  every  time.     I  never  piit  old  pollen  on. 

Mr.  Evans  :  I  practice  the  same  way  as  Mr.  McEvoy,  only  I  don't  use 
wired   combs. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG :  Mine  is  pollen  put  in  this  year,  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  There  was  plenty  of  pollen  coming  in  but  very  little  honey,  and 
they  stored  it  in  the  upper  combs.  I  have  queen  excluders  on  all  my  hives. 
If  I  went  to  work  to  shave  off  the  combs  in  a  great  many  yards  I  have  seen 
I  would  have  a  month  or  two's  work. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  I  scraped  the  wax  off  the  sides  and  uprights  last  year, 
and  I  had  195  pounds  of  wax.  All  the  combs  that  have  pollen  go  by  them- 
selves; all  the  white  combs  go  by  themselves,  and  all  the  dark  combs  go  by 
themselves.  I  shave  everyone  of  these  that  have  pollen  in,  that  way  and  it 
is  possible  because  every  comb  is  wired,  and  there  you  have  the  sheet  founda- 
tion.    It  is  profitable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  :  I  have  followed  the  method  practised  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
of  Thamesville.  I  found  in  my  experience  in  my  locality  that  my  bees  had 
quite  a  tendency  to  carry  pollen  up  into  the  extracting  combs ;  and  sometimes 
when  I  was  cleaning  my  combs,  as  I  do  every  winter,  I  would  find  quite  a 
patch  in  one  of  my  extracting  combs  that  was  fairly  well  filled  with  pollen. 
I  made  a  box  about  the  size  of  three  of  my  hives,  and  put  rest  irons  along 
each  side  at  bottom  instead  of  top,  the  same  as  are  found  on  a  beehive. 
When  I  first  put  my  combs  in,  I  turned  them  around  and  shoved  them  down 
until  I  got  the  box  filled,  and  then  I  poured  in  water.  I  left  the  combs  there 
for  three  days.  I  then  took  them  out.  and  took  out  about  half  of  the  pollen 
quite  easily  with  a  little  spray  pump  that  I  use.  That  was  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. At  one  time,  being  away  from  home  longer  than  I  expected,  I  left 
some  of  the  combs  in  fhe  box  three  days  longer,  and  when  I  came  to  take 
them  out  I  cleaned  all  the  pollen  out  in  the  same  way,  all  but  a  little  bit  in 
the  bottom,  and  it  expanded  with  the  water,  I  put  my  combs  in  the  extrac- 
tor, threw  out  the  water  and  then  put  the  combs  up  in  a  dry  place,  and  in 
a  few  days  I  could  take  that  comb,  and  nearly  all  these  little  bits  would  fall 
on  the  floor.  Last  spring  I  made  two  boxes  and  left  the  combs  in  about 
twelve  days,  and  when  taking  them  out  arranged  it  so  that  I  could  have  them 
on  a  slant,  and  I  could  then  wash  them  out  in  a  few  minutes.  I  afterwards 
took  as  nice  honey  out  of  those  dark  combs  as  out  of  a  new  comb. 

Honey  Dew. 

Q. — How  can  you  tell  honey-dew  from  honey? 

Mr.  Evans  :   lip  you  attemp  to  heat  it  it  will  nearly  all  turn  to  froth. 

Bees  Starving  Brood. 

Q. — Do  some  bees  starve  their  brood  with  honev  in  the  hive? 
Mr.  McEvOY :  Yes. 

Feeding  Between  Bloom  and  Clover. 

Q. — Is  it  advisable  to  feed  between  fruit  bloom  and  clover,  when  the 
super  is  partly  filled  with  fruit  bloom  honey? 

Mr.  McEvoy:  Yes.  They  won't  carry  that  down  fast  enough  to  keep 
pace  with   the  larvae. 
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Killing  Foul  Brood  Gebms. 

Q. — Are  foul  brood  germs  killed  if  the  wax  moth  destroys  the  combs? 
Mr.  McEvoY :   I  should  say  they  were. 

Mr.  LowEY :   Will  the  moths  consume  the  hotiey  if  there  is  any  there  ? 
Mr.  McEvot:  No. 


FOUL  BEOOD. 
By  Miss  M.  Teeverrow,  Meadowvale. 

I  received  a  letter  from  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Hodgetts,  asking  me  to  write 
a  paper  for  this  convention,  to  which  I  replied  that,  as  I  had  contributed  to 
the  programme  last  year,  I  thought  a  new  name  would  be  a  greater  attraction 
this  year;  and  as  there  were  so  many  members  of  this  Association  who,  by 
their  larger  experience,  were  better  qualified  to  write,  I  would  rather  he 
would  appeal  to  them.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Hodgetts  set  aside  my 
objections,  and  hoped  that  I  would  reconsider  my  decision,  which  I  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  he  would  not  take  '*No"  for  an  answer,  and  being  natur- 
ally disposed  to  obey  the  behests  of  my  superior  officers,  I  concluded  though 
someone  had  blundered  it  was  mine  but  to  write — or  to  try. 

I  have  not  chosen  the  subject  of  "Foul  Brood"  because  I  am  an  authority 
upon  it,  for  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  with  the  disease ;  but  because 
it  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  very  much  interested,  and  one  that  I  believe 
every  bee-keeper  should  be  interested  in,  and  acquainted  with,  if  not  practic- 
ally, then  theoretically,  with  such  a  sound  preventive  theory,  that  its  execu- 
tion shall  keep  his  colonies  impervious  to  disease. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  write  a  treatise  on  "Foul  Brood"  that 
would  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  experienced  bee-keepers,  but  if  the 
statement  of  what  1  am  doing  to  keep  my  colonies  free  from  disease,  shall 
lead  to  a  discussion  in  criticism  of  my  plan,  a  discussion  which  will  be  full 
of  good  points  for  the  use  of  those,  who,  like  myself,  have  very  little  experi- 
ence in  the  matter,  I  shall  not.  have  written  in  vain. 

I  believe  I  received  my  first  lesson  on  '*Foul  Brood"  when  I  had  only 
five  colonies,  and  only  new  hives  to  work  with.  When  the  bees  swarmed,  I 
used  full  sheets  of  foundation  as  each  one  was  filled  with  honey,  till  I  had 
tiered  up  enough  supers  to  give  me  the  largest  surplus  per  colony  I  have  ever 
had.  I  said  to  a  bee-keeper  who  visited  my  yard  at  that  time,  and  who  was 
acquainted  with  its  condition,  ''I  hope  I  have  no  foul  brood  in  my  hives." 
I  always  had  a  dread  of  this  disease.  He  replied,  ''There  is  no  danger  of 
that,  they  were  good  healthy  colonies  when  you  got  them,  and  you  have  been 
treating  them  for  foul  brood  ever  since  by  giving  them  so  much  new  founda- 
tion and  new  hives.  I  hardly  appreciated  the  lesson  at  its  true  value  at  the 
time,  but  it  has  recurred  to  me  many  times  since,  and  has  almost  reconciled 
me  to  the  use  of  the,  still  objectionable,  wax  press,  that  makes  a  frequent 
change  into  clean  new  quarters  practicable,  and  assists  very  materially  in 
avoiding  disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1905,  my  queens  were  clipped  by  two  experienced  bee- 
keepers, one  of  whom  gave  me  a  hint  in  regard  to  the  elfect  of  strong  colonies 
on  foul  brood,  although  he  only  said,  as  he  contemplated  the  strong  force  of 
bees  in  the  hives,  ''It  is  a  sign  that  there  is  no  disease  in  them,  when  you  see 
colonies  as  strong  as  these."  The  other,  finding  a  hive  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  drone  combs  in  it,  asked  for  worker  combs  to  replace  them.     When  I 
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brought  him  combs  from  an  old  brood  chamber,  he  said,  as  he  put  them  into 
the  hive,  "I  would  not  do  this  in  many  apiaries  for  fear  of  foul  brood,  but  I 
believe  it  is  safe  here."  From  the  first  one  I  learned  the  importance  of  keep- 
colonies  strong ;  from  the  latter  that  there  was  a  risk  in  using  old  combs. 

At  eve^  bee-keepers'  convention  that  I  have  attended,  there  has  always 
been  a  great  deal  said  about  the  danger  of  feeding  honey  back  to  bees.  It  has 
led  me  to  adopt  the  plan  of  feeding  only  pure  white  sugar  syrup. 

I  have  been  keeping  bees  for  eight  years,  and  in  that  time  my  apiary  has 
been  examined  four  times  by  foul  brood  experts,  although  the  inspector  has 
only  visited  it  once  in  an  official  capacity.  My  experience  has  given  me  four 
rules  for  the  avoidance  of  foul  brood.  They  are :  To  keep  the  hives  clean  by 
renewal  of  foundation;  to  feed  only  pure  white  sugar  syrup;  to  keep  the  col- 
onies strong;  and  open  to  inspection.  Easy  rules  some  will  say;  but  some- 
times one  is  very  loath  to  destroy  a  well  formed  comb  when  blackness  and  old 
Sige  are  its  only  apparent  faults,  and  there  is  quite  a  temptation  to  see  what 
a  weak  colony  will  do  through  the  summer  rather  than  reduce  the  size  of  the 
apiary,  and  who  would  not  hesitate  a  little  at  the  thought  of  feeding  all  pure 
sugar  with  a  stock  of  low  priced  honey  on  hand,  that  might  be  used  if  there 
were  no  danger  of  contagion.  While  a  visit  from  the  Foul  Brood  Inspector 
would  inspire  much  antagonism  with  some  bee-keepers,  as  is  evidenced 
towards  inspectors  generally. 

Ontario  can  boast  of  its  Medical  Health  Officers,  its  Isolation  Hospitals, 
and  forms  of  quarantine,  instituted  for  the  protection  of  human  life  against 
contagious  diseases,  also  inspectors  of  horses  and  cattle,  that  have  been 
appointed  to  control  the  spread  of  disease  amongst  these  animals,  and  six  foul 
brood  inspectors,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  stamp  out  foul  brood  in  Ontario. 
But  opposed  to  these  officers  and  institutions,  are  forces  more  powerful  than 
they,  acting  unitedly  in  their  respective  spheres. 

The  banana  vendor  will  store  green  fruit  in  his  dormitory,  where  con- 
tagious diseases  are  rife,  and  when  they  are  ripe  sell  them  to  his  customers 
at  5c.  or  10c.  per  dozen  and  furnish  him  microbes  free.  And  the  man  who 
highly  appreciates  the  benefits  of  an  isolation  hospital  that  affords  treatment 
and  shelter  to  his  neighbor  when  he  is  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease,  is 
often  willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  his  neighbor's  family  rather  than  go 
to  an  isolation  hospital  himself,  and  forms  of  quarantine  have  to  be  main- 
tained sometimes  by  a  cordon  of  police. 

The  inspector  of  horses  has  to  contend  with  the  man  who  will  Hrive  a 
diseased  horse  into  a  public  shed  and  tie  him  where  a  friendly  horse  on  either 
side  may  rub  noses  with  him,  and  contagion  may  be  increased  two-fold  there- 
by. And  the  Foul  Brood  Inspector  has  had  his  own  experience  with  oppos- 
ing forces,  too,  in  the  bee-keeper  who  was  too  sensitive  to  own  to  the  existence 
of  disease  in  his  apiary  and  tried  to  cure  it  on  the  quiet ;  the  timid  ones  who 
knew  of  existing  disease  in  neighboring  apiaries  but  were  afraid  to  inform; 
the  owners  of  said  apiaries  who  were  ready  to  become  the.  mortal  enemy  of 
both  informant  and  inspector,  if  these  questionable  colonies  were  interfered 
with;  and  the  many  who  once  kept  a  colony  or  two,  or  four  or  five  perhaps, 
and  when  they  died  of  he  knew  not  what,  left  them  on  their  stands,  a  menace 
to  all  the  apiaries  within  miles  of  them. 

But  a  better  day  is  coming.  The  reports  of  our  Foul  Brood  Inspectors  for 
this  year  show  that  they  have  received  letters  from  660  bee-keepers  in  this 
Province,  askini?  that  their  apiaries  might  be  inspected,  and  of  that  number, 
it  was  found  when  they  were  inspected  that  396  of  them  were  not  diseased. 
While  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  apiaries 
inspected  were  free  from  disease,  it  must  be  just  as  gratifying  to  the  inspec- 
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tors  and  to  the  Government  that  appointed  them  to  know  that  there  are  nearly 
700  bee-keepers  in  Ontario,  who  have  no  longer  any  antipathy  to,  or  careless 
indifference  towards,  but  a  decided  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  free  inspec- 
tion. And  we  have  reason  to  hope  from  this  year's  Foul  Brood  reports  that  if 
the  bee-keepers  continue  to  take  advantage  of  their  privilege  of  inspection, 
and  maintain  a  course  in  their  yards  that  shall  tend  to  healthful  conditions 
there,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Foul  Brood  shall  cease  to  exist  in  Ontario. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  all  enjoyed  this  paper  very  much,  and  it  is 
now  open  for  discussion.  I  hope  it  will  bring  out  much  food  for  thought  from 
the  various  members. 

Mr.  Evans  :  This  is  one  of  the  finest  papers  on  foul  brood  I  ever  heard. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  as  much  foundation  as  possible,  and  keep 
replacing  old  combs  with  foundation.  I  do  not  know  how  much  wax  other 
bee-keepers  get  out  their  combs,  but  I  have  been  keeping  count  and  experi- 
menting, and  with  my  Gemmell  press  I  get  from  2J  to  3  pounds  from  eight 
Langstroth  frames.  Consequently  you  can  extract  your  wax  and  replace  it 
with  foundation  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  McEvoy:  I  do  not  like  to  let  Mr.  Evans  get  one  inch  ahead  of  me. 
This  lady  has  set  a  pattern  for  the  whole  of  us.  She  goes  in  for  thorough 
cleaning  and  new  combs.    It  is  all  right. 


FOUL  BROOD  INSPECTION. 
Report  of  Inspector  M.  B.  Holmes. 

The  individual  occupying  any  responsible  position  must  count  on  the  day 
when  an  account  will  be  wanted  of  the  stewardship,  of  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duties  incumbent,  of  the  safe  guarding  of  interests  involved,  etc.  Happy 
indeed  that  steward  who  contemplates  the  approach  of  that  day  of  reckoning 
calmly,  renders  the  account  gladly,  and  hears  the  **Well  done." 

Answering  the  call  of  the  Ontario  Government  in  the  spring  time  of  this 
year  of  grace,  I  became  Inspector  of  Apiaries  under  the  Foul  Brood  Act  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  the  counties  to  which  I  paid  official  visits  dur- 
ing the  season  it  devolved  upon  me  in  addition  to  my  duty  regarding  foul 
brood, 'to  endeavor  by  all  means  within  my  power  to  bring  some  ray  of  com- 
fort or  hope  to  the  many  who  had  suffered  from  winter  losses  or  the  excessive 
heavy  spring  dwindling.  The  winter  losses  in  some  instances  had  struck  very 
sadly.  Where  the  proceeds  of  the  apiary  had  in  past  years  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  annual  payment  on  the  farm  this  season  finds  that 
source  of  revenue  cut  off. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope,  however,  that  the  trying  experiences  of  this 
nature  will  result  in  giving  us  better  bee-keepers  ?  Some  one  has  put  it : 

"The  good  are  better  made  by  ill, 
Aa   odoFB   crushed    are   sweetur    still.' 

and  did  not  Rudyard  Eipling  say  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  addresses,  while 
on  his  Canadian  tour:  ''I  doubt  whether  unremittincr  prosperity  is  good  for 
the  individual."  Surely,  this  year  of  trials,  losses,  and  reverses  among  bee- 
keepers must  result  in  bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  the  noble  army  of 
apiarists  throughout  this  fair  land. 

I  have  allowed  no  opportunitv  to  pass  where  a  word  in  reference  to  better 
queens,  closer  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  apiary,  etc.  might  serve 
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I  he  purpose  of  cheering  and  encouraging  those  who  were  despondent.  I  con- 
sidered this  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  shall  continue  right  along  in  this  point- 
ing out  that  in  bee-keeping,  as  in  other  occupations,  trifles  are  not  to  be 
despised. 

The  nerve  of  a  tooth,  not  so  large  as  the  finest  needle  will,  under  certain 
conditions,  put  a  strong  man  out  of  business  for  the  time. being.  A  defect, 
trifling  of  course,  in  a  hive  corner,  or  the  make  up  of  a  hive,  may  spoil  the 
prospect  of  a  surplus  from  the  colony.  A  fault,  trifling  of  course,  in  the 
queen  bee,  may  cause  that  colony  however  nicely  hived  and  cared  for  other- 
wise, to  be  a  miserable  failure.  A  shortage,  trifling  of  course,  in  winter 
??tores  in  the  hive  will  cause  the  loss  of  the  colony  from  sheer  starvation  when 
thirty  pounds  of  syrup  at  a  cost  of  ninety  cents  would  have  insured  it  in  that 
particular  at  least. 

Again,  referring  to  the  losses  and  reverses  of  1907,  and  the  depression 
resulting  therefrom,  I  would  like  to  ask :  Does  the  agriculturist  whose  live 
stock  or  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  lightning  or  other  cause  sit  down 
and  quit  the  business?  Not  at  all.  He  braces  himself  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions ;  he  erects  new  and  better  buildings,  and  looks  about  him  to  secure  live 
stock  even  better  if  possible  than  those  which  were  lost. 

Again,  does  the  agriculturist  whose  broad  fields  in  an  ordinary  season  are 
covered  with  the  finest  crops  and  pasturage,  but  in  an  extraordinary  year  like 
1907,  are  scant,  brown,  and  disappointing  as  a  result  of  frost,  drouth,  and 
jfeneral  unfavorable  climatic  conditions; — does  the  farmer  in  the  midst  of 
such  surroundings  sit  down  and  quit?  No.  He  rises  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  buys  the  necessary  food  and  provender  to  carry  his  animals  which  he 
prizes  so  highly  over  to  the  next  season  of  full  and  plenty.  And  aref  thle 
people  engaged  in  bee-keeping  less  courageous  than  these?  Are  they  less 
resourceful  than  these?  On  the  contrary,  and  fearless  of  successful  contra- 
diction^  I  claim  that  those  engaged  in  tFe  production  of  honey  are  quite  equal, 
from  any  view  point,  to  any  other  class  or  section  of  the  community.  And 
having  known  a  little  of  the  mystery  of  the  hive,  the  thorough  organization 
and  government  of  each  colony,  the  untiring  industry,  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  order,  the  regard  for  squares  and  angles  as  if  working  to  plumb  line  and 
rule ;  having  observed  these  and  many  other  signs  and  mysteries  in  connection 
with  the  production  by  those  marvellous  workers  of  that  wonderful  article  of 
food,  so  wonderful  indeed  that  scripture  comes  to  each  member  of  the  human 
familv  with  that  venerable  exhortation, — '^My  son,  eat  thou  honey  for  it  is 
jfood:'* — having  observed  and  known  these  things,  they  will  not  be  daunted 
by  one  season  of  reverses  and  crop  failure,  but  will  double  their  diligence  to 
make  this  fair  country  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  ''A  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.*' 

In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  Inspector  of  Apiaries  I  found  some  cases 
nf  chilled  brood,  then  in  other  instances  starved  brood,  either  of  which  caused 
the  owners  uneasiness  and  alarm.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to  see  where 
Inspector  Wm.  McEvoy  had  cleaned  up  foul  brood,  and  everjrthing  seemed 
clear  and  flourishing.  It  was  certainly  refreshing  to  hear  the  people  speak 
in  such  hi^h  terms  of  Mr.  McEvoy  and  his  work  as  Inspector. 

Foul  brood  was  found  in  one  instance  at  a  place  where  I  had  not  been 
invited  or  notified  to  visit,  a  very  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  which  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith  is  the  head  showed  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  its  requirements  in  making  provision  for  a 
more  thorough  inspection  of  apiaries. 

The  instance  just  referred  to  was  onlv  discovered  very  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  owner  very  promptly  offered  to  destroy  colonies  in  which  traces  of 
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diseue  were  discernible^  with  the  understanding*  that  I  would  pay  another 
Tifiit  of  inspection  very  early  in  the  spring  of  1908.  Other  instances  there 
were  where  honey  had  been  extracted  from  brood  combs  and  dead  brood  was 
present  in  consequence.  This  was  explained,  but  the  owners  asked  to  be  kept 
in  mind  and  visited  again  in  the  spring. 

In  conclusion,  ^'The  Condition  of  the  Industry  in  Ontario,"  of  which 
the  programme  committee  requested  me  fo  speak,  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows :  In  the  midst  of  great  loss  there  is  abundant  reason  to  take  cour* 
age.  The  thousands  of  colonies  which  I  saw,  and  the  still  greater  number 
which  I  did  not  see  in  the  very  short  season,  are  evidence  conclusive  that  our 
beloved  industry  will  recover  and  right  itself  from  the  shock  and  shrinkage 
of  1907,  and  develop,  flourishing  to  an  extent  beyond  even  our  wildest 
estimate. 

Before  resuming  my  seat  I  would  like  to  quote  one  verse  of  a  sweet  little 
poem  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  whom  we  have  known  only  to  love : 

''We  think  of  the  mercies  annitmbered« 
Vouchsafed  by  our  Father  above; 
Whose   watchfulness   never    has  slumbered, 
Whose  banner  above  us  is  love. 
As  each  from  his  field  of  endeavor 
Has  oome  to  this  brotherly  feasi^ 
May  the  poison  of  envy  forever 
Be  vanished  and  good  will  increased. 
We  sing  of  His  grace  and  His  mercy. 
Recall  we  His  watch-care  so  great; 
We  sing  of  good  fellowship,  brotheia. 
And  banish  the  discord  of  hate." 

Eeport  op  Inspbctoe  J.  L.  Bteb. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  feelings  after  listening  to  that  admir- 
able report  of  Mr.  Holmes.  I  have  not  prepared  a  written  report.  I  accepted 
the  position  against  my  will.  However,  I  got  along  very  nicely.  I  might 
say,  regarding  the  industry,  that  I  found  things  much  the  same  as  was 
described  by  Mr.  Holmes.  I  think  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  bees  have 
died  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.     It  is  simply  an  estimate. 

But  I  believe  the  members  of  the  Association  and  the  Executive  wish 
to  hear  more  on  the  foul  brood  work  for  which  we  were  appointed.  I  visited 
apiaries  in  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Durham,  Northumberland,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria ;  also  a  number  of  apiaries  in  the  county  of  York  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Sibbald.  Out  of  some  126  apiaries  visited  I  found  foul  brood  'n 
nearly  40.  Foul  brood,  as  a  rule,  has  not  extended  much  farther  east  than 
Ontario  county,  although  I  found  some  in  Durham  county.  I  also  found 
an  outbreak  of  European  foul  brood  or  black  brood.  Regarding  my  diag- 
noses of  these  different  yards  in  which  I  found  the  disease,  I  did  not  depend 
on  my  own  judgment.  There  had  been  samples  submitted  to  various  authori- 
ties, and  they  were  inclined  to  think  it  was  starved  brood.  But  when  T 
visited  the  apiary  I  thought  that  it  was  the  genuine  European,  or  Black 
Brood,  and  I  submitted  samples  to  Dr.  Phillips  at  Washington,  and  he 
informed  me  it  was  a  bad  case  of  the  genuine  article.  I  found  this  disease 
in  the  apiary  of  one  of  our  foremost  bee-keepers  in  Ontario.  He  had  fed 
his  bees  all  spring,  and  out  of  some  115  colonies  he  will  not  put  quite  50 
into  winter  quarters  this  year.  In  a  number  of  hives  I  found  every  unsealed 
larva  dead.  With  Foul  Brood,  as  you  know,  about  75  per  cent,  die  after 
it  is  sealed  over;  but  with  the  Black  Brood,  they  nearly  all  die  before  it  is 
sealed   over.     Instead  of  having  this  little  black  head   that  starved  brood 
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has,  the  larva  all  turns  dark,  and  is  stretchy;  it  is  more  of  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistency; and  it  has  an  entire  absence  of  the  glue  pot  smell,  but  the  odor 
is  rank,  something  similar  to  decaying  flesh.  In  Victoria  county,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  centres  of  bee-keeping  in  Ontario,  I  found  quite  a  lot 
of  foul  brood.  I  found  an  apiary  of  35  colonies,  and  we  destroyed  every- 
thing there;  there  were  only  four  or  five  colonies  free  from  it,  and  the  only 
cure  was  to  destroy  the  whole  thing. 

In  one  case  in  my  district  there  was  some  foul  brood  in  North  Ontario, 
and  I  was  not  called  till  September.  I  consulted  the  Department,  and  they 
said  to  use  my  own  discretion.  I  went  there  and  spent  one  day  and  came 
home.  I  believe  for  miles  that  section  is  diseased.  I  advise  the  person 
TC'ho  has  charge  of  the  inspection  work  in  the  spring  to  first  of  all  visit  that 
section. 

Report  of  Inspector  H.  G.  Sibbald. 

i 

The  condition  in  the  district  for  which  I  was  appointed  is  not  much 
difEerent  from  the  districts  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  have  reported.  I  found 
very  many  empty  hives.  In  some  apiaries  it  was  like  a  grave  yard  this 
spring.  You  could  see  100  beehives  without  any  bees.  In  one  yard  which 
I  have  in  mind  there  were  about  175  colonies  in  the  fall,  and  they  only  had 
about  50  left,  and  those  were  not  much  in  evidence;  they  were  very  weak. 
It  dawned  upon  me  very  early  in  the  season  that  we  could  not  have  a  very 
big  crop  of  honey  this  year,  even  if  the  nectar  yielded  every  day  the  flowers 
were  in  bloom. 

The  causes  of  the  losses  perhaps  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  In  my 
opinion  the  first  cause  was  dysentery.  I  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
why  they  had  dysentery  so  badly  last  winter,  and  I  cannot  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  they  had  an  excess  of  pollen  and  hopey-dew  in 
the  hives.  Then  I  found  another  cause  was  too  much  food.  That  seems 
rather  strange,  but  in  places  where  they  had  a  fall  flow,  the  buckwheat 
yielded  well,  and  people  did  not  look  at  their  colonies,  I  suppose,  and  they 
filled  up  the  brood  nest  without  any  supers  on,  and  kept  crowding  the  queen 
until  very  little  brood  would  be  hatched.  The  old  bees,  wearing  themselves 
out  gathering  the  honey,  would  leave  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  home  through 
the  winter,  and  they  died.  In  every  buckwheat  section  I  visited  they  were 
overcrowded  with  honey.  One  man  I  saw  extracting  about  35  pounds  per 
colony  from  dead  colonies  when  I  was  there  in  June.  So  that  there  could 
not  have  been  any  brood  in  the  fall  when  they  were  gathering  that  honey. 
Now,  to  overcome  the  trouble  of  pollen  I  would  feed  sugar  syrup  on  top  of 
the  pollen  in  the  fall.  They  then  live  on  the  sugar  syrup  through  the  winter. 
People  ought  to  watch  for  the  honey-dew ;  it  comes  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  usually  at  a  time  when  no  flowers  are  yielding,  except  it  might  be  bass- 
wood.  If  the  bees  are  getting  their  honey  from  the  top  of  leaves  and  on 
trees  it  is  honey-dew.  Now  as  to  foul  brood,  I  was  not  able  to  inspect  the 
whole  of  my  district.  I  went  only  to  those  districts  where  I  was  asked  to 
go,  and  where  they  were  suspicious  of  foul  brood  existing.  I  found  foul 
brood  in  nearly  every  instance,  I  did  go  to  three  or.  four  suspected  places 
where  it  was  only  starved  ^rood.  I  visited  about  80  apiaries  where  bees  were 
kept,  some  large  and  some  small,  and  out  of  the  80  I  found  foul  brood  in 
44.  If  I  had  visited  the  whole  district  the  percentage  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  great.  I  was  not  able  to  visit  any  of  these  yards  a  second  time. 
I  arranged  with  some  local  bee-keepers  to  see  that  the  work  was  carried  out, 
and  only  in  two  places  had  I  to  go  back.     One  place  I  visited  I  advised  the 
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man  to  shake  all  his  colonies.  They  were  all  diseased;  and  I  told  him  f 
he  would  shake  them  all  and  put  the  brood  of  the  stronger  ones  on  the  weaker 
ones  he  might  save  all  his  colonies,  and  that  would  necessitate  another  shake 
in  about  ten  days.  The  £rst  time  he  shook  them  according  to  the  McEvoy 
plan;  and  in  every  particular,  in  the  first  shake,  when  I  went  to  visit  him 
again,  they  were  all  clean.  But  m  the  second  shake  they  were  all  diseased. 
I  did  not  see  the  work  done,  but  the  man  told  me  he  had  done  both  lots  alike, 
I  think  the  mistake  was  that  they  were  shaken  between  the  flow  of  clover 
and  basswood  when  there  was  no  honey  coming  in.  I  believe  that  to  work 
out  this  plan  they  must  either  have  a  flow  when  you  shake  them,  or  they 
have  got  to  be  fed  so  as  to  make  them  build  comb  and  consume  and  get  rid 
of  the  diseased  honey  that  is  in  them  in  the  first  shake.  I  think  that  is 
where  some  fail. 

Mr.  Bter  :  I  wish  to  state  I  did  not  make  a  general  examination,  or 
the  percentage  would  not  have  been  as  high  as  it  was  with  me.  I  simply 
went  where  I  was  called,  or  directed  to  go. 

Report  of  Inspectoe  Jacob  Alpaugh. 

I  am  like  the  rest  of  the  inspectors;  I  have  not  prepared  a  full  report, 
except  that  which  has  gone  to  the  Government;  at  least  I  reported  every 
week,  and  only  have  a  few  notes  for  this  meeting.  Tou  find  very  many 
bee-keepers  through  the  country  whose  apiaries  have  got  the  disease  and 
they  do  not  know  it.  I  have  found  some  that  did  not  know  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  foul  brood.  I  have  inspected  apiaries  in  the  counties  of  Welling- 
ton, Waterloo,  Perth,  Huron,  B^uce  and  Grey,  eighty  apiaries  in  all;  forty- 
three  of  them  contained  foul  brood  and  thirty-seven  of  them  were  free  from 
the  disease.  I  found  foul  brood  in  five  different  counties  and  sixteen  differ- 
ent townships,  as  follows:  Wellington:  Garafraxa  and  Nichol  townships; 
Waterloo:  Wellesley;  Perth:  Ellice,  South  Easthope,  North  Easthope, 
Wallace,  Downie'and  Mornington;  Huron:  Grey  and  Morris;  Bruce:  Brant, 
Saugeen,  Bruce  and  Carrick ;  Grey :   Keppel. 

I  inspected  most  of  the  diseased  apiaries  the  second  time,  and  found 
they  had  been  treated,  and  according  to  directions,  if  their  own  stories  are 
correct.  But  as  to  a  complete  cure  being  effected,  I  would  not  like  to  say 
without  further  inspection,  as  I  found  a  good  many  of  those  apiaries  had  been 
inspected  years  ago  and  had  been  treated  over  and  over  again,  and  still  the 
disease  existed.  It  is  pretty  hard  with  one  or  two  treatments  to  get  rid  of 
the  disease.  Mr.  McEvoy  will  know  that.  His  instructions  have  been  all 
right,  and  they  have  followed  them  as  near  as  they  could,  but  you  know  lots 
of  people  do  not  do  things  very  closely  to  instructions.  I  have  had  great 
times  hunting  for  old  hives  stored  away  with  the  disease  in.  I  have  found 
them  up  in  a  loft  or  down  in  the  cellar.  I  kept  on  enquiring,  and  they 
would  say,  "No  more."  And  I  would  perhaps  spy  one  some  place,  and  I 
would  find  foul  brood  in  the  old  combs. 

In  reference  to  the  industry,  I  have  found  things  pretty  much  as  the 
other  inspectors.  Bees  have  pretty  badly  dwindled  down  this  spring.  I 
would  judge  anywhere  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  territory  I  have  been 
in;  and  the  colonies  that  were  left  were  only  about  50  per  cent,  as  good  as 
ihey  ought  to  be,  being  weak  and  in  poor  condition  for  the  flow.  However, 
I  think  they  will  pick  up  again  and  be  as  plentiful  as  ever.  We  may  not 
have  such  a  spring  as  we  have  had  this  year  for  some  time  again.  I  only 
Inspected  where  I  was  called,  or  where  I  had  any  suspicions  of  disease,  which 
makes  the  percentage  a  little  high. 

3a  B.K. 
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Report  of  Inspector  James  Armstrong. 

As  Inspector  of  No.  5  district,  I  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : 

I  inspected  212  apiaries  in  the  Counties  of  Haldimand,  Norfolk,  Oxford, 
Brant,  and  the  City  of  Brantford,  and  found  foul  brood  in  103,  making  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  the  apiaries  diseased.  The  total  number  of  diseased 
colonies  were  340,  making  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  colonies  diseased. 

I  burned  about  65  colonies  during  the  season,  and  there  were  about  300 
colonies  treated,  so  I  had  to  make  a  great  many  extra  calls  where  I  found 
foul  brood,  until  it  "v^as  cleaned  up. 

One  thing  I  tried  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  bee-keepers  was  the  import- 
ance of  knowing  foul  brood  at  the  first  glance  they  took  at  a  comb.  I. think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  about  the  foul  brood  question,  and 
if  we  could  educate  the  bee-keepers  up  to  that  point  we  could  soon  wipe  foul 
brood  out  of  the  country  and  keep  it  out. 

There  is  another  very  important  matter  that  should  be  looked  after  at 
once,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  keeping  bees  in  box  hives.  It  should  become 
law  as  soon  as  possible  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  keep  bees  in  other 
than  in  moveable  frame  hives,  because  it  takes  up  more  time  and  therefore 
causes  the  expense  of  wiping  out  the  disease  much  greater. 

.Everywhere  I  went  the  bee-keepers  used  me  well,  and  I  had  no  trouble 
with  any  one.  All  were  willing  to  help  me  in  every  way  they  possibly  could 
and  were  glad  that  I  called  on  them,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  where  they 
did  not  understand  the  situation. 

So  far  as  losses  are  concerned  they  were  not  as  heavy  in  my  section  as 
the  others  have  reported.  The  wintet  losses  were  not  very  great.  Most  of 
the  territory  was  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  I  covered,  and  it  is  a  buck- 
wheat county,  and  the  bees  as  a  general  thing  are  not  looked  after. very 
closely.  There  are  some  fine  bee-keepers  there,  but  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  "go-as-you-please,"  and  their  hives  are  well  stocked  with  honey  in 
the  fall,  and  therefore  they  winter  very  well. 

Eeport  of  Inspector  Wm.  McEvot. 

I  have  visited  82  apiaries  since  May  and  I  found  the  disease  in  20,  with 
62  clear  of  disease.  One  of  these  20  was  very  bad;  there  were  66  colonies 
out  of  101  diseased ;  the  other  19  apiaries  had  a  few  colonies  here  and  there 
of  foul  brood.  In  those  62  apiaries  which  were  not  diseased,  there  was 
hardly  a  colony  but  had  more  or  less  starved  brood.  Speaking  of  losses,  Mr. 
Armstrong  reports  that  the  percentage  was  less  in  his  district.  That  is 
correct,  because  as  he  says,  there  is  more  buckwheat  and  they  winter  out- 
doors and  fill  up.  But  in  the  parts  I  went  through  there  was  over  75  per 
cent,  of  loss.  Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  there  is  over  75  per  cent, 
r  made  over  1,000  pounds  of  wax  from  purchased  comb  this  year.  Stores  and 
starvation  and  pollen  and  bad  spring  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Some  of 
them  spoke  about  filling  th«  brood  chambers  up  with  buckwheat  and  not 
having  the  young  bees.  TEat  was  correct  in  many  places.  In  other  places 
they  stopped  breeding.  In  all  cases  there  were  not  enough  young  queens  to 
carry  into  the  winter. 

Mr.  House:   What  was  the  age  of  that  brood  at  starvation? 

Mr.  McEvoT :  It  was  from  young  larvae,  still  I  should  judge  some  of  it 
17  or  18  days  old. 

Mr.  House  :  I  wish  to  take  objection  to  the  term  starved  brood.  How 
can  brood  starve  after  it  is  sealed?  As  I  understand  the  nature  of  the  larva, 
it  is  fed  and  sealed;  it  has  lots  of  food  at  the  time  the  sealing  takes  place. 
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Mr.  McEvoY :  That  is  a  great  disputed  point  all  over  the  country.  You 
will  find  in  colonies,  punctured  cells  and  you  will  say  it  is  foul.  No,  it  is 
starved.  It  will  be  starved  from  the  stage  when  it  is  a  young  larva,  just  after 
it  is  hatched.  You  will  find  the  larva  where  it  comes  to  a  coil;  it  won't 
meet  in  the  centre.  You  will  find  some  about  the  same  age,  plump  and  fat. 
You  will  find  it  dead  at  all  ages.  You  will  find  a  great  deal  dead  at  nine 
days  lying  on  its  back  and  coiled  up.  You  will  find  it  again  where  they  fed 
some  :and  capped  it,  and  they  didn't  give  enough  food  to  carry  it  out;  and 
some  of  it  will  die  under  the  capping.  You  will  find  again  where  some  of 
them  will  hatch  out  and  cut  the  cap  off  the  cell,  and  they  haven't  strength 
enough  in  their  little  jaws  to  make  a  neat  cut.  You  will  never  find  that 
where  they  are  well  fed.  You  can  have  it  starved,  capped  or  uncapped,  but 
the  great  proportion  it  before  it  is  capped. 

Mr.  House  :  I  stand  upon  my  reputation  when  I  say  I  believe  you  have 
got  a  pretty  good  start  for  Black  Brood  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  McEvoy;    Can  that  be  cured  by  removing  the  queen? 

Mr.  House  :  I  have  stopped  or  checked  the  disease  for  that  season  by 
removing  the  queen,  and  the  disease  reappeared  the  next  spring.  It  passes 
through  several  stages.  European  Black  Brood  in  the  first  year  is  not  as 
prominent  in  its  destructive  work  as  in  the  second  or  third  year,  when  the 
virus  of  the  disease  gets  a  stronger  foothold. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  Would  you  consider  that  European  Black  Brood  ns  foul 
brood  ? 

Mr.  House:  I  consider  both  diseases  are  foul  brood;  but  they  take 
a  different  course  and  need  a  different  treatment.  They  are  both  germ 
diseases,  although  Dr.  Phillips  failed  to  get  cultures  from  the  worst  cases 
I  had  this  season.       They  were  bad  cases  of  European  foul  brood. 

Mr.  HoLTEEMANN :  Did  Dr.  Phillips  admit  by  its  appearance  that  it  was 
the  disease  and  yet  that  he  couldn't  get  a  culture? 

Mr.  House:  He  did.  I  think. he  made  four  trials  and  failed  to  get  a 
culture.  This  disease  is  so  destructive  that  it  went  through  an  entire  apiary 
in  a  very  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Burt  :  The  queen  lays  the  egg  and  in  three  days  it  is  hatched  to 
larva.  Keep  it  for  five  days.  If  it  is  starved  brood  it  must  be  starved  before 
it  is  capped.     Will  they  cap  dead  brood? 

Mr.   McEvoY :    They  never  cap  a  cell  of  dead  brood. 

Mr.  Burt  :  If  it  was  starved  wouldn't  it  be  starved  before  they  quit 
feeding  it. 

Mr.  McEvoY:   No;  they  will  feed  it,  but  not  sufficient  food. 

Mr.  House  :  Perhaps  some  of  the  bee-keepers  of  Ontario  are  not  familiar 
with  the  European  Foul  Brood.  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  that  disease  and  I  might  give  some  idea  of  how 
the  disease  appears.  There  are  many  colonies  that  are  affected  with  the 
disease  and  upon  drawing  a  comb  you  wouldn't  notice  anything  wrong  from 
the  general  appearance  of  its  capping,  but  if  you  look  close  to  the  larva? 
at  the  age  of  about  four  days  you  will  find  a  little  yellowish  brown  spot  about 
the  centre  of  them.  The  healthy  larvaB  has  a  pearly  white  color;  but  the 
larva  is  beginning  to  turn  yellowish,  and  if  it  turns  over  onto  its  back  and 
straightens  out  it  is  getting  quite  sick,  and  sometimes  it  will  stand 
upright  in  the  cell.  It  straightens  out  before  it  gets  to  the  age  it  should, 
through  the  sickness.  Some  die  at  the  very  stage  we  are  talking  about  the 
larvae  dying,  the  head  turning  black  first;  and  if  you  allow  them  to  lie  in  that 
sealed  cell  for  a  time  they  will  turn  brown  and  watery.  There  is  no  ropiness 
to  the  watery  part.     Afterwards  they  will  dry  down  in  a  dark  scale  in  the 
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lower  side  of  the  cell.  I  never  saw  a  starved  larva  lie  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  cell ;  when  it  dies  it  is  taken  outside  immediately.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  bees  from  carrying  out  the  larvae  after  it  dies.  I  have  had  the 
whole  brood  nest  in  300  colonies  starved  to  death  before  I  was  aware  of  it. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  June  this  starvation  took  place,  so  that  there  was  no 
sealed  brood  or  larvse  in  those  colonies  of  bees.  They  would  clean  it  out 
immediately.  But  with  European  Foul  Brood  the  bees  hesitate  to  take  hold 
of  it;  and  it  is  only  the  pure  Italians  that  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  it 
out. 

Mr.  HcEvoY :  I  can  agree  with  you  on  your  description  of  Black  Brood, 
but  I  can't  agree  with  you  on  starved  brood. 

Mr.  House  :  To  show  you  how  fast  that  disease  has  spread,  I  may  say 
that  it  has  come  from  Saratoga  County,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to-day 
it  is  in  close  proximity  to  Buffalo,  inside  of  two  years ;  so  that  you  need 
not  be  surprised  if  it  comes  across  the  border.  It  has  wiped  out  apiarieid 
of  600  colonies  in  Cauyga  County. 

Mr.  McEvoT:   Treat  it  the  same  as  Foul  Brood. 

Mr.  House:  The  very  description  you  are  talking  of  here  is  the  first 
thing  I  saw  in  my  apiaries  of  Foul  Brood.  The  inspectors  came  and  told 
me  it  was  Pickled  Brood;  and  Dr.  White  at  that  time  in  Cornell  said  it  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Pickled  Brood,  but  that  Pickled  Brood  has  all 
turned  out  to  be  European  Foul  Brood  with  me. 

Mr.,  TiMBEBS  :  What  was  the  condition  of  the  dead  larva  as  it  layP 
Does  it  look,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  before  it  is  disturbed  at  all  like  dry 
Foul  Brood? 

Mr.  House:  The  first  appearance  will  be  that  little  brownish  spot  on 
the  larva.  After  it  dies  it  straightens  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  as 
it  flattens  down  and  dries  away  it  leaves  a  dark  scale  in  the  bottom  of  tEe  hive- 

Mr.  McEvoT :  That  scale  they  can  clean  out,  but  the  scale  of  the 
American  Foul  Brood  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Timbers  :  They  won't  take  that  out  until  it  has  dried  to  the  brown 
scale  ? 

Mr.  House:  No.  I  believe  the  germs  of  all  foul  brood  is  contained 
more  in  the  pollen  than  in  the  honey.  In  a  colony  diseased  with  European 
Foul  Brood,  you  will  find  it  first  in  the  queen's  cells;  the  working  larvsal 
dies  about  the  time  that  they  are  weaned  out  and  commenced  to  be  fed 
with  this  pollen  and  honey  mixed ;  and  that  is  about  the  time  that  this  larvsB 
gets  European  Foul  Brood.  He  may  not  show  it  much  until  he  gets  eight 
or  nine  days  old.  He  may  show  it  in  very  bad  cases  where  the  hive  is 
thoroughly  diseased,  all  the  way  from  the  third  day  up. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  In  regard  to  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  I  am  more 
than  shocked  with  the  report  that  three-quarters  of  the  bees  in  this  Province 
have  died.  I  would  like  to  know  what  oereentage  they  found  amongst  the 
members  of  this  Association,  or  are  the  losses  among  men  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  Association?  I  would  like  also  to  know  whether  there  is 
a  greater  percentage  of  loss  in  cellar  wintering  or  outdoor  wintering?  I 
never  had  bees  come  out  better  than  they  did  last  spring,  no  spotting  what- 
ever; a^d  to  be  told  that  three-quarters  of  the  bees  of  this  Province  are 
dead  surprises  me.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn  in  connection  with  the  industry. 
I  do  hope  there  will  be  some  method  found  whereby  we  can  winter  bees  the 
same  as  they  can  horses  and  sheep  and  cattle  and  other  animals. 

Mr.  LowEY  :  There  hps  been  no  inspector  from  my  district  in  my  county. 
I  think  the  loss  is  fully  higher  than  76  per  cent,  in  that  part  of  my  district, 
but  it  is  wholly  confined,  or  nearly  so,  to  non-members  of  this  Association 
and  all  through  cellar  wintering. 
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Mr.  SiBBALD:  As  a  rule  you  will  find  the  men  who  attend  conventions 
better  posted  than  men  who  do  not.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  they  ought  all 
to  belong  to  this  Association.  I  noticed  in  the  districts  where  the  bee^ 
keepers  had  visits  from  the  insi>ector  that  they  would  take  more  interest  in 
things  as  a  rule;  and  those  visits  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing  some  to 
come  to  the  Convention.  As  far  as  outside  or  inside  wintering  is  concerned, 
I  could  not  see  much  difference.  I  have  noticed  whole  apiaries  wintered  out- 
side nearly  all  dead,  and  the  inside  just  as  bad. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  want  to  know  whether  our  Association  is  benefitting 
its  members  as  it  should. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  The  most  of  the  losses  were  through  outside  wintering. 
A  good  many  of  those  men  did  not  take  any  bee  journals.  Some  of  them  did, 
and  some  belonged  to  the  Association,  but  the  majority  of  the  losses  was 
amongst  those  who  did  not. 

Mr,  ^YBB:  I  think  that  has  been  the  experience  of  every  one  of  the 
inspectors.  I  want  to  say  that  I  dread  this  European  Foul  Brood  fifty  times 
more  than  I  do  the  ordinary  Foul  Brood.  In  my  experience  the  stains  are 
almost  identical  in  appearance  with  the  Foul  Brood.  About  one-twentieth 
of  this  larv®  would  assume  quite  a  ropy  appearance;  nothing  very  elastic 
about  it,  but  more  of  a  jelly-like  consistency.  It  was  quite  black,  ani  na  t 
a  very  pronounced  smell.  Anyone  who  once'  smelled  it  would  know  it  was 
different  from  ordinary  Foul  Brood,  and  something  more  than  starved  brood. 
Dr.  Phillips  wrote  me  and  wondered  if  a  lot  of  the  brood  we  were  calling 
starved  brood  was  not  really  the  first  stages  of  European  Black  Brood.  I 
appreciated  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take.  I  was  given  to  understand 
by  the  Department  at  Washington  that  anything  they  could  do  for  us  in 
Canada,  they  would  gladly  do.  There  is  no  question  if  you  once  saw  genuine 
Black  Brood  you  would  know  it  from  starved  brood.  In  regard  to  treatment, 
I  might  say  a  friend  of  mine  tried  the  Alexander  treatment  of  having  them 
queenless  for  twenty-one  days  and  then  introducing  a  young  queen ;  and  he 
said  unhesitatingly  if  he  had  the  same  thing  to  do  over  again  he  would 
use  the  McEvoy  treatment. 

Mr.  HoLiCES  :  Answering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  losses  were 
within  the  membership  of  this  Association  or  without,  I  might  say  that  in 
the  district  coming  under  my  observation,  the  losses,  which  were  very  heavy, 
were  principally  outside ;  they  were  amongst  persons  who  were  not  members.  I 
would  also  say  that  the  careless  man  is  always  in  error.  He  perhaps  will 
take  care  of  his  herd  because  if  he  does  not  his  neighbors  will  observe  it; 
whereas  with  the  bees  he  takes  it  for  granted  they  have  sufficient  stores.  We 
find  him,  when  it  is  too  late  in  the  fall,  coming  to  us  with  such  questions  as 
this:  How  do  you  manage  the  sugar?  Do  you  just  put  dry  sugar  in  boxes 
and  feed  it  to  themP  He  has  forgotten  what  we  said.  This  man  learns  by 
experience  although  he  finds  it  a  very  expensive  teacher. 

The  Secbetaby  :  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  results  were  as  follows 
for  the  year: 

Total  number  of  visits  paid  to  apiaries,  733. 

Total  number  of  apiaries  examined,  663. 

Cases  where  inspectors  had  gone  back  to  find  out  if  instructions  were 
carried  out,  70. 

Total  number  of  hives  examined,  14,999. 

Total  number  of  apiaries  containing  foul  brood,  264.  That  is  62  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  apiaries  examined,  which  is  very  large ;  but  you  have 
to  remember  in  most  cases  these  inspectors  were  sent  or  written  to,  to  go  to 
apiaries  where  it  was   expected  foul  brood   existed.     We  were  very  much 
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pleased  to  find  in  the  east,  in  Mr.  Holmes'  division,  there  was  very  little 
foul  brood.  In  all  that  section  in  the  extreme  east  the  apairies  were 
practically  clean. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANir:  I  have  been  through  portions  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  found  apiaries  had  been  wiped  out  by  foul  brood,  on  the 
admission  of  those  who  owned  the  apiaries.  Some  years  previous  to  that 
I  spoke  to  some  of  the  leading  Quebec  bee-keepers  about  the  matter  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  having  no  Foul  Brood  Act.  At  that  time  these  gentle- 
men said  they  did  not  believe  there  was  any  disease  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
It  was  within  a  year  or  two  after  that  when  1,  was  through  there  and  found 
the  disease.  This  fall  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  of  Bradford, 
Que., who  is  perhaps  as  much  in  touch  with  bee-keeping  in  that  Provincje 
as  any  other  man  is.  He  said  to  me,  '^I  am  very  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  bee-keeping  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I  am  afraid  foul  brood  is  going  to 
wipe  the  industry  out  to  a  very  great  extent. ''  I  reminded  him  of  the  time 
when  he  told  me  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  Foul  Brood 
Act  in  Quebec.  I  wrote  to  Prof.  Bobertson  and  told  him  of  the  situation, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  do  anything  to  have  a  Foul  Brood  Act 
passed  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  He  suggested  that  a  resolution  be  passed 
by  this  Association,  and  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Quebec  Pomological 
Association,  which  was  the  best  organization  in  his  estimation  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand;  and  that  we  ask  that  Association  that  the  Quebec  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  approached  and  asked  to  pass  a  Foul  Brood  Act 
for  that  Province,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  in  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  bees.  The  Secretary  of  that  Association  is  Mt.  Beid.  I  certainly  think 
it  is  advisable  to  take  some  step  and  try  to  do  something  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Bukt:  We  have  had  six  inspectors.  Supposing  a  man  writes  to 
one  of  them  and  says,  ''I  think  I  have  foul  brood."  The  inspector  goes  there 
and  cleans  that  yard  up  at  quite  an  expense  to  the  man,  and  he  finds  out 
the  next  summer  he  has  got  to  go  again,  and  he  cleans  it  up  again.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  would  it  not  be  just  as  well  if  they  found  out  the  locality 
where  foul  brood  existed  and  inspect  every  yard  in  that  locality?  ^  If  small- 
pox or  diphtheria  breaks  out  in  a  locality  what  is  the  first  thing  done? 
They  send  an  intelligent  health  officer  who  finds  out  where  that  disease  exist? 
and  stops  it.  I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  *enquire  for  every  place  in  that 
locality  and  clean  it  up.  I  think  for  some  years  we  ought  to  have  twenty- 
six  instead  of  six  inspectors.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  Ontario  is  infested 
with  foul  brood. 

Mr.  Beown  :  I  entirely  agree  with  the  last  speaker.  When  the  inspec- 
tor comes  into  a  section  he  should  have  authority  to  go  to  work  and  clean  it 
up  thoroughly  before  leaving.  A  man  may  have  bees  and  they  may  die  out 
and  it  will  be  two  or  three  years  before  he  has  any  more,  and  it  is 
altogether  likely  it  was  through  foul  brood  those  bees  died,  and  the  remains 
may  be  lying  around  for  years  and  years  giving  the  disease. 

Mr.  SiBBALD:  Whenever  I  visited  a  place  and  found  a  case  of  the 
disease  I  usually  went  all  around  there  to  find  out.  If  the  man  said  he 
brought  those  colonies  from  a  certain  place  and  said  they  were  diseaofed^ 
when  he  bought  them,  I  would  go  to  that  place. 

Mr.  Laing:  Tou  have  perfect  authority  to  do  that,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  SxBBALD:  Certainly.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  advise  us  to 
visit  all  apiaries  where  we  suspect  the  disease  might  be. 

Mr.  OsosJEAK :  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  inspectors  finding  so  much 
foul  brood.     I  suppose  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  that  have  not 
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been  inspected  this  year,  and  it  may  be  filled  with  foul  brood.  I  think 
another  year  there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  having  these  men  meet  on  a  line 
somewhere.  I  find  there  has  been  no  inspector  in  Prince  Edward  County. 
I  think  Mr.  Byer  touched  on  a  portion  of  Northumberland,  but  I  think 
from  there  to  Mr.  Holmes'  district  there  has  not  been  any  inspection. 

.Mr.  HoLTJBEMANN:  I  would  move  that  we  believe  and  feel  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  should  have  a  proper  Foul  Brood  Act,  with  the  necessary 
machinery  for  enforcing  that  Act,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Quebec  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  Prof.  Robertson  at  the 
Macdonald  College,  and  Mr.   Beid,   Secretary  of  the  Pomological  Society. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  second  the  motion.  I  think  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Holtermann  is  a  very  sensible  one. 

The  Pkesident  put  the  motion,  which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken, 
was  declared  carried.^ 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  AND  SHOW  EXHIBITION  HONEY. 

By  a.  Laing,  St.  Thomas. 

i 

A  friend  of  mine  said  of  a  certain  book  that  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
what  it  didn't  say,  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  remarks  on  this  subject  are  likely 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  same  cause.  However,  if  I  say  very  little  there  will 
be  the  more  time  left  for  the  rest  of  you. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  all  apiarists  would  take 
for  their  motto  this  short  sentence.  **Quality  before  Quantity,"  and  if  this 
is  advisable  for  the  average  bee-keeper,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  any- 
one who  desires  to  produce  honey  that  is  fit  for  exhibition  purposes.  We 
must  keep  this  point  constantly  before  us.  Now  of  course,  you  all  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  we  must  strive  to  produce  the  best.  The  question  is,  how- 
ever: '*How  to  produce  the  bestP"  and  therein  lies  a  lot  of  difficulty.  Well, 
let  us  suppose  we  are  trying  for  prize  extracted  honey.  In  the  first  place,  we 
want  good' rousing  strong  colonies,  and  in  the  second  place  we  must  have  a  lot 
of  nice  bright  clean  combs,  or  otherwise  the  honey  stored  in  them  is  likely  to 
be  slightly  colored.  Now  if  we  ar^  fortunate  enough  to  get  these  combs  well 
filled  with  honey  and  leave  them  until  they  are  entirely  capped  over,  and  as 
much  longer  as  we  can,  we  should  then  have  some  choice  extracted  honey, 
which  if  kept  by  itself  and  not  allowed  to  mix  with  some  other  in  extracting 
should  put  us  in  a  postion  where  we  will  stand  some  chance  for  a  prize. 

As  to  the  comb  honey,  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  strong  colonies  for  extrac- 
ted honey,  it  is  even  more  important  for  comb,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  black  hybrids  cap  their  honey  a  little  whiter  than  the 
Italian  bee.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  sections  should  be  filled  to  the  very 
edge,  and  be  entirely  capped,  and  as  white  as  snow  if  possible;  and  if  your 
colony  is  on  brand  new  combs  it  will  materially  aid  the  whiteness  of  the  cap- 
ping and  in  getting  the  sections  well  filled  your  motto  should  be  contraction 
rather  than  expansion  of  the  colony. 

Another  important  point  is  the  time  to  put  on  your  sections  or  combs. 
This  should  be  done  at  the  opening  of  the  white,  choice,  flow,  for  if  put  on 
sooner  they  may  get  a  little  honey  from  the  fruit  bloom  or  dandelion,  and 
thus  spoil  the  color  as  well  as  the  flavor  of  the  honey. 

Now  as  for  the  showing;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  subiect,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  the  matter.     The  cleaning  up  of  your  sections,  and 
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then  getting  choice  cans  to  put  them  in,  selecting  the  bottles  and  washing  and 
filling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  you  use,  is  enough  to  make  a  thinking  man 
pause  and  consider  whether  he  will  be  anything  like  paid  for  his  trouble.  As 
an  illustration :  I  put  in  about  |10  worth  of  time  on  one  entry  for  Toronto 
Fair  and  got  f  1  prize,  and  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many. 

In  showing,  everything  of  course  must  be  put  up  in  the  neatest  and  most 
attractive  manner,  or  else  you  are  knocked  out  from  the  standpoint  of  display, 
no  matter  how  good  your  honey  may  have  been. 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  point  is  the  iskct  that  the  article  that  you 
do  not  expect  to  take  any  prize  sometimes  takes  the  red  ticket,  while  the  one 
you  are  positively  sure  will  take  a  red,  gets  a  fourth,  or  none  at  all,  if  there 
happens  to  be  a  fifth  exhibitor.  From  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  would  say 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  pay  the  honey  exhibitor  f  5  a  day 
as  a  public  educator. 

My  wife  says  that  if  you  want  to  know  how  to  put  up  an  exhibit  of  honey, 
ask  those  who  have  never  exhibited,  as  they  appear  to  know  better  than  those 
who  have.  In  exhibiting  we  hear  many  interesting  remarks.  For  instance, 
two  ladies  came  into  the  honey  building,  and  one  of  them  gave  one  glance 
around,  and  remarked  to  her  companion  ^'Oh,  look  at  all  that  honey,  and  not 
one  pound  of  it  pure.*'  That,  of  course,  was  news  to  me.  This  year  one  lady 
referred  to  our  granulated  honey  as  horse  radish.  I  had  on  exhibition  a  min- 
iature apiary  and  extracting  house  made  of  beeswax,  and  this  was  an  exhibit 
of  great  interest,  and  well  understood  and  greatly  appreciated  by  very  many 
people ;  but  even  this,  plain  as  it  appeared  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
was  yet  a  mystery  to  some,  one  lady  explaining  to  her  companion  that  it  was 
a  graveyard  made  of  cheese.    (Laughter.) 

Many  wish  to  buy  our  beeswax  for  maple  sugar.  Three  young  ladies  and 
a  young  gentleman  came  up  to  our  counter  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  bought 
a  five  cent  cake  of  beeswax,  and  then  the  young  man  wishing  to  be  gallant 
bought  four  10c.  cakes  of  wax,  and  taking  the  bag  passed  it  round  to  the  girls 
and  they  each  took  a  cake,  and  then  the  one  who  had  bought  the  5c.  cake 
asked  him  what  they  were  to  do  with  it.  ''Why  eat  it"  he  innocently  said; 
and  then  she  fairly  roared,  and  the  wax  was  exchanged  for  honey. 

Mr.  Spaelino  :  Mr.  Laing  has  been  so  extiemely  orthodox  lie  does  not 
leave  much  room  for  criticism.  I  thought  he  was  a  little  hard  on  his  own  bees- 
wax when  he  compared  it  to  maple  sugar.  I  would  refer  him  to  Miss  Trever- 
row  to  learn  how  to  make  beeswax  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  won't  be  mis- 
taken for  maple  sugar.  In  speaking  of  taking  comb  honey,  I  suppose  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  do  that  without  swarming.  Mr.  Laing  forgot  to 
tell  us  what  he  would  do  when  his  bees  did  swarm  when  he  was  taking  his 
comb  honey.  He  was  speaking  about  it  being  necessary  to  have  the  sections 
nice  and  clean.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have  the  crates  nice  and  clean.  At 
the  Industrial  here  this  year,  even  with  the  prize  that  is  offered  for  the  best 
we  got  dozens  of  sections,  and  there  were  some  very  dirty  crates  given  to  me. 

How  would  you  take  off  your  extracted  honey  P  I  have  tasted  it  sometimes 
with  quite  a  taste  of  smoke  on  it.  In  fact  I  have  tasted  my  own,  and  it  some- 
times tasted  a  little  smoky.  I  have  tried  to  smoke  the  bees  all  out  and  take 
off  the  super  without  removing  the  combs. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  any  criticism  on  Mr.  Laing's  paper. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  think  that  with  a  colony  that  started  to  swarm  after  you 
had  started  in  for  comb  honey,  the  chances  are  rather  slim  for  getting  very 
good  satisfaction  out  of  them.    As  to  taking  off  clover  honey,  I  would  experi- 
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en(ie  no  difficulty  whateyer,  because  it  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  bees  would 
be  gathering,  and  I  would  require  to  use  but  very  little  smoke.  If  it  was  a 
time  of  year  when  they  were  not  gathering,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  use  a 
bee  escape.  « 

Mr.  McEvoY :  I  think  if  there  is  a  prize  list  in  this  Province  that  needs 
a  severe  revising  it  is  the  Toronto  Industrial.  It  is  not  right  in  many  respects. 
There  is  a  prize  offered  with  twenty-five  points  for  quality  and  seventy-five 
¥or  the  glass.  That  is  putting  the  prize  on  the  glass.  That  is  not  right.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time^not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Can- 
ada, offering  prizes  year  after  year  for  granulated  honey.  In  the  horse  rinjg 
why  not  offer  prizes  for  the  oldest  horses  P  I  say  take  that  prize  and  put  it 
upon  the  sections  and  the  best  qualities  of  honey ;  and  in  all  cases  have  it 
inserted  * 'Quality  to  rule  '*  This  question  of  display  was  started  in  1879  by 
D.  A.  Jones.  It  never  should  have  been.  Every  man  that  exhibits  for  qual- 
ity will  display  in  the  best  possible  way.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  prize  was  given 
in  the  beeswax  line,  and  the  preference  was  for  yellow  wax — a  first  prize  on 
second  class  wax  at  Toronto  Fair.  Wax  made  from  cappings  is  the  best 
material.  It  is  worth  five  cents  more  at  least.  I  myself  would  give  ten  cents 
for  it  for  foundation. 

Mr.  Spabling  :  I  think  Mr.  McEvoy  is  altogether  out.  The  Fair  people 
want  to  make  an  attractive  exhibit.  They  offer  a  gn^eat  many  prizes  for  qual- 
ity, and  it  is  quite  right  they  should  offer  a  prize  for  display.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  the  quality  that  governs. 

Mr.  McEvoT :  What  do  you  think  of  25  points  for  quality  and  76  for 
glass  ? 

Mr.  Spaelikg  :  I  think  it  is  quite  right,  because  the  Exhibition  Company 
wish  to  make  a  pretty  show  for  the  public.  If  you  put  it  up  in  a  plain  glass 
bottle  you  could  make  no  show  to  attract  the  eye,  and  that  is  largely  their 
object  in  offering  prizes  at  all. 

Mr.  HoirsB :  Our  New  Ifork  State  Fair  Commission  places  at  the  head 
of  th^ir  judging  qualifications  body  and  flavor  first ;  they  carry  the  highest 
points,  about  75  points;  and  then  they  take  into  consideration  the  display. 
The  exhibition  names  the  number  of  articles  you  «hall  exhibit,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

Mr.  Sparling  .-  It  is  quite  right  for  the  Exhibition  Company  to  make  a 
display,  and  if  they  make  the  majority  of  their  prizes  for  quality  the  exhibi- 
tor can  find  no  fault  when  they  give  an  occasional  prize  for  display^  which  you 
are  not  required  to  enter  if  you  don't  wish  to. 

Mr.  House:  We  have  a  special  prize  for  display;  that  induces  us  to 
come  better  equipped  with  a  larger  exhibit. 

Mr.  Laing  :  Aside  from  thejgeneral  display  of  the  whole  exhibit,  in  the 
great  bulk  of  the  entries,  the  prizes  are  given  entirely  for  quality,  A  num- 
ber of  them  have  20  per  cent,  for  display  and  80  per  cent,  for  quality.  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  is  reasonable.  Aside  from  that  there  is 
only  one  single  entry  where  a  display  is  mentioned  in  preponderance  over 
the  matter  of  quality,  and  that  is  the  one  where  Mr.  McEvoy  mentioned  the 
matter  of  fine  glass,  where  it  says  75  points  for  display  and  25  for  quality. 
The  idea  of  that  is  that  the  Fair  Management  are  anxious  to  get  bee-keepers 
to  do  the  very  best  they  can  as  far  as  beautiful  display  and  lay-out  of  honey 
is  concerned;  and  as  an  extra  inducement  they  offer  the  75  points  in  one 
entry  for  display. 
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REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE,  1907. 

Tour  Executive  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  as  to  member- 
ship : 

Membebship.  Eleven  AiSliated  Societies  report  a  total  membership  of 
143 ;  single  memberships,  130 ;  making  a  total  membership  of  273,  which  is  an 
increase  over  1906.  Of  this  increase  the  larger  part  is  accounted  for  by  the 
change  in  the  Constitution,  which  requires  ten  members  from  each  affiliated 
society  in  place  of  five  as  in  past  years. 

Foul  Brood  Inspectors.  Hon.  Mr.  Monteith,  in  accordance  with  his 
promise  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  submitted  the  matter  of  inspectors  under 
the  new  arrangement  to  your  board.  In  accordance  with  our  suggestions,  the 
six  inspectors  who  have  been  acting  this  year  were  duly  appointed,  and  have, 
we  understand,  carried  out  faithfully  the  work  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
From  the  official  reports  of  their  visits  and  the  work  done,  we  have  hopes  that 
foul  brood  will  rapidly  diminish  throughout  the  Province,  resulting  in  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  of  colonies  and  the  crop  of  honey  there- 
from. The  following  data  shows  the  total  number  of  visits  paid,  apiaries 
examined  2^  and  foul  brood  reported : 

Total  visits,  733;  total  apiaries  examined,  663;  total  hives  in  apiaries, 
14,992;  total  apiaries  containing  foul  brood,  264. 

Honey  Show.  Tour  Executive,  after  considering  the  matter  of  the 
honey  exhibit  at  the  November  Show,  decided  to  return  to  the  previous  sys- 
tem of  offering  prizes.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  a  full  list  was  pre- 
pared and  printed,  together  with  the  other  sections  in  the  general  prize  list. 
It  was  felt  that  a  better  showing  could  be  made  with  far  less  expense  and 
much  less  trouble  than  by  the  scheme  adopted  last  year  of  an  Association 
exhibit. 


REPORT  OF  HONEY. CROP  COMMITTEE. 
By  H.  G.  SiBBAitD,  Claude. 

Your  committee  met  in  the  Secretary's  office  on  Aug.  7th  to  consider  the 
reports  of  the  honey  crop  from  the  various  members  and  districts.  A  much 
larger  and  fuller  response  to  the  secretary's  circular  was  received  than  in 
former  years,  showing  an  increased  interest  in  this  report  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to  assist  .the  bee-keepers  in  securing  better 
and  more  uniform  prices;  The  prices  suggested  by  your  committee  were  Hi 
to  12i  cents  per  pound  wholesale  for  No.  1  light  extracted;  retail,  14c.  to 
15c. ;  No.  1  comb,  |2.50  to  |2.75  per  dozen,  wholesale;  No.  2  comb,  |1.75  to 
f2.25  per  dozen,  wholesale.  So  far  as  we  can  understand,  these  prices  were 
generally  realized  and  satisfactory  expressions  to  this  effect  have  been  received 
from  local  associations. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  We  met  in  Toronto  here  about  the  7th  August,  and  we 
had  over  one  hundred  reports  in  then,  and  a  great  number  came  in  afterwards 
I  believe.  We  were  criticized  somewhat  for  not  having  the  report  out  earlier, 
but  we  find  that  we  cannot  get  the  reports  in  any  sooner,  and  that  is  not  our 
fault.  We  cannot  get  our  statement  out  until  we  get  the  reports  in,  and  the 
members  are  not  very  prompt  in  returning  their  reports,  and  they  will  have 
to  take  a  little  of  that  blame  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  Secretary  received 
enough  that  he  thought  we  could  consider,  he  sent  us  word.  We  considered 
them,  and   we   considered   the  reports    in   the    American  Journals,  and  the 
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reports  from  Quebec,  and  in  one  way  and  another  we  had  reports  from  Cali- 
fornia and  other  States  and  places  that  we  thought  would  affect  our  market 
here.  We  also  took  into  consideration  the  fruit.  We  had  with  us  Mr.  Hod- 
getts,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Fruit  Grower's  Association,  and  he  was 
right  in  touch  with' the  fruit  crop  repor1>;  and  we  sent  out  a  statement  to  all 
the  members  and  to  any  others  who  had  sent  us  in  a  report,  and  we  had  it 
published  in  the  daily  papers  of  Toronto. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  we  ought  to  send  a  number  of  reports  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  affiliated  societies,  so  that  they  could  send  them 
on  to  their  members.  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  idea.  If  we  are  appointed 
again  we  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

The  co-operative  work  spoken  of  yesterday  would  be  all  right,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  discourage  it,  although  we  tried  that  a  few  years  ago,  and 
we  who  had  to  work  on  it  got  a  little  bit  discouraged.  We  found  a  great 
many  obstacles  in  the  way.  We  are  glad  to  hear  criticisms,  and  we  will  try 
to  work  along  for  the  good  of  all,  again. 

Mr.  Brown  (Toronto) :  I  think  every  member  of  this  Association  should 
send  the  names  of  every  .'bee-keeper  to  the  secretary  here,  whether  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Association  or  not,  so  that  a  report  of  that  crop  may  reach 
him,  so  that  he  may  know  the  position  of  the  honey  crop  and  the  prices.  That 
will  help  to  keep  the  price  up  to  an  even  standard  all  over  the  Province. 

Mr.  Wyld  :  I  think  this  Committee  has  done  its  work  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  but  I  think  there  might  be  some  means  provided  for  spreading 
the  information  a  little  bit  earlier,  which  perhaps  would  not  be  final,  but 
correct  as  far  as  their  information  went. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :   There  might  be  two  reports  sent  out. 

Mr.  Wyld  :  There  might  be  a  report  made  every  two  weeks  after  the 
honey  was  beginning  to  be  harvested,  if  the  information  came  to  hand. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  I  think  our  present  Committee  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  There  might  be  some  way  where  we  could  get  more  than  one  report, 
but  I  think  that  Committee  is  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  what  our  honey 
should  bring  better  than  any  other  individual  honev  producer  can  be  placed 
in,  by  getting  in  touch  with  every  bee-keeper  that  it  is  possible.  I 
think  the  men  who  have  had  it  in  hand  have  done  first  rate.  If  those  reports 
cost  $500  apiece  they  are  cheap  to  the  bee-keepers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  McEvoY :   Tes,  they  are  cheap  at  |1,000. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  Producers  of  honey  in  pur  Province  should  have  the  say 
as  to  what  prices  should  be,  making  due  consideration  for  the  consumer. 
The  consumer  and  producer  are  the  two  persons  who  should  be  mainly  inter- 
ested in  this  matter;  and  who  is  there  in  this  Province  better  able  to  make 
those  prices  than  the  producers  or  their  representatives?  We  have  chosen 
representatives  to  take  this  matter  up ;  they  have  done  the  work  thoroughly, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  our  Association. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  They  did  well,  but  it  would  have  been  worth  |100  to  me 
had  that  report  been  out  two  weeks  sooner.  Of  course,  we  were  to  blame 
ourselves  more  than  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  Why  not  sell  subject  to  the  findings  of  the  Exchange 
Committee  if  you  wish  to  sell  early? 

Mr.  LowEY :  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  little  late,  but  since  I  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  I  think  it  was  as  early  as  it  could  be  got  out.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  with  that  Committee.  I  think  we  should  appoint  the  same 
Committee  again. 
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REPORT  ON  HONEY  EXHIBITIONS. 
By  E.  Gkaingeb,  Deer  Park. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  conditions  for  the  exhibitors  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition  are  much  more  favorable  for  the  bee-keepers  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Many  of  you  will  remember  how  for  years  we  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  would  have  a  suitable  building  in 
which  to  display  our  honey,  and  how  we  have  been  hampered  through  not 
having  conveniences,  being  placed  sometimes  in  tents  and  latterly  in  a  barn 
of  a  building,  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted.  You  will  understand 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  improved  conditions.  We  now  have  a  building 
which  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  can  be  desired.  Not  only  are  the  windows 
BO  arranged  to  let  in  light  at  the  sides,  showing  the  honey  to  the  best  of 
advantage,  but  the  lights  from  the  roof  are  so  arranged  that  the  building  is 
bright  even  in  dull  weather. 

I  attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  and  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  views  of  the  bee-keepers  in  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  same,  and  have  always  been  kindly  and  courteously 
treated  by  the  officers  and  other  members  of  the  Committee.  Heretofore  I  ■ 
do  not  think  the  bee-keepers  when  making  requests  for  favors  have  gone  about 
it  in  just  the  right  way.  Some  people,  so  long  as  they  get  what  they  want, 
neglect  to  say  "thank  you."  I  have  known  of  some  cases  where  the  request 
has  been  made  in  such  a  way,  and  at  a  time  when  the  officials  were  over- 
burdened with  work,  that  instead  of  having  their  request  granted,  they  have 
been  invited  to  go  to  a  warmer  climate.  As  you  know  the  honey  depart- 
ment occupies  only  one  wing  of  the  new  building,  and  as  the  other  depart- 
ments had  no  special  object  in  keeping  open  later  than  ten  o'clock,  the  bee- 
keepers found  that  this  would  be  somewhat  of  a  hardship  for  them,  so  they 
desired  to  have  the  building  kept  open  after  the  usual  time  of  closing.  Many 
people  buying  honey  at  the  Exhibition  do  not  care  to  carry  it  around  with 
them,  but  prefer  getting  it  just  before  leaving  the  grounds.  For  this  reason 
there  is  often  considerable  honey  sold  after  ten  o'clock.  We  bee-keepera 
made  our  request  *to  the  chairman  that  the  building  be  kept  open  an  hour 
later,  we  agreeing  to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  keeping  the  men  in  charge. 
Am  pleased  to  say  our  request  was  granted,  and  to  show  you  that  the  Exhi- 
bition officials  as  well  as  other  people  appreciate  a  little  courtesy.  I  will 
read  the  following  letter  which  we  sent  them  thanking  them  for  their  kind- 
ness; and  their  reply  to  same,  through  Mr.  Briggs,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dear  Sib, — As  representatiye  of  the  bce-keei)er3,  I  am  requested  by  those  exhibit- 
ing at  the  recent  exhibition  to  extend  to  you  our  thanks  for  your  kind  consideration 
of  our  requests  on  all  occasions,  and  especially  our  request  to  keep  the  Agricultural 
Buildings  open  after  ten  o'clock.  I  can  assure-  you  this  was  very  much  appreciated 
by  all. 

The  exhibitors  also  appreciated  very  much  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  buildings,  Mr.  Mills. 


Again  thanking  you,  I  remain. 


On  behalf  of  the  bee-keepers, 

E.  Oraingbb. 


Mb.  £.  Gbainoeb, 

Deer  Park,  Toronto. 

D«AB  Str. — Your  favor  of  the  8th  inst.  is  received,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the 
dxhibitors  of  honey  at  recent  exhibition  for  the  treatment  which  you  received,  and 
can  assure  you   these  expressions   are   not  only   pleasing  but  very   much  appreciated, 
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and  must  thank  you  op  behalf  of  the  exhibitors  for  your  consideration  in  the  matteir, 
which  was  only  your  just  dues  considering  the  trouble  and  expense  which  you  were 
put  to  in  placing  an  attractive  exhibit  throughout. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Mills  will  be  very  much  pleased  at  your  expressions  of  appreciation 
on  his  behalf.  I  hope  you  may  be  spared  to  improve  upon  the  exhibition  next  year, 
and  that  we  may  all  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Yours  very  truly, 

.8.  E.  Brxggb. 

I  have  noticed  a  growing  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  live  bees,  by  the 
public.  It  is  most  amusing  to  listen  to  the  questions  which  are  asked,  and 
the  comments  which  are  made,  but  it  is  astonishing  the  ignorance  which  is 
displayed  by  the  public,  on  matters  i)ertaining  to  bee  culture.  These  exhi- 
bitions afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  educating  the  public  along  this 
line.  I  believe  it  would  pay  us  as  bee  keepers  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
demonstrating,  and  am  sure  that  the  Exhibition  Association  would  be  -wil- 
ling  to  help  us  in  this  matter  if  they  were  approached  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  would  also  urge  the  bee-keepers  who  have  any  new  ideas  or  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer  along  the  line  of  improvements  of  the  prize  list,  etc.,  to  write 
me,  10  that  the  matter  might  be  brought  before  the  committee  at  the  proper 
time^  and  the  very  best  possible  results  would  be  obtained  from  the  amount 
of  money  which  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

While  on  my  feet  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  bee-keepers  to  a  mat- 
ter which  has  come  to  my  notice  recently.  Mr.  H.  J.  Dager,  Dominion 
Food  Inspector,  has  requested  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  bee-keepers 
at  this  Convention,  to  the  fact  that  a  Pure  Food  Law  has  lately  been  passed, 
known  as  th^  "Canned  Ooods  Act,"  which  he  believes  includes  honey,  maple 
syrup,  and  such  articles  put  up  in  glass  jars.  It  appears  that  any  such 
article  put  up  in  glass  must  according  to  the  new  regulations,  be  labelled, 
and  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  producer,  with  proper  name  of  con- 
tents on  every  package.  The  penalty  for  not  so  labelling  is  for  the  first 
offence,  f2  for  each  package,  and  for  the  second  offence  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $24,  and  not  less  than  |4  for  each  package  ?  I  think  if  this  be 
true  we  as  bee-keepers  should  take  some  steps  to  'ascertain  whether  or  not 
this  applies  to  honey,  and  in  what  way  it  will  affect  the  bee-keepers.  In 
any  case  it  goes  to  show  that  it  is  best  on  all  occasions  to  label  all  honey 
which  we  put  up.     This  law  applies  to  retail  packages  only. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sibbald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  report  'was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Sibbald  :  I  think  the  bee-keepers  ought  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  new  building  that  has  been  provided  at  the  Exhibition  Grounds  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  honey;  it  is  a  ftne  building.  I  have,  therefore, 
pleasure  in  moving,  seconded  by  Mi  A  SmUh,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Toronto.     Carried. 


REPORT  OF  REVISING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Chairman  called  for  the  report  of  the  Revising  Committee. 

Mr.  Sibbald:  Mr.  Pettit  and  I  were  appointed  to  revise  the  report  of 
last  year  and  we  appointed  a  day  to  meet  here  in  Toronto  and  have  that 
work  done.  Owing  to  other  pressing  work  he  was  unable  to  come  and  he 
sent  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  leave  the  work  to  me.     I  didn't  want  to 
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stand  all  the  brunt,  so  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Hodgetts'  office  and  we  did  the 
best  we  could.     It  was  one  of  the  worst  reports  we  ever  had  to  do  with. 


REPORT  OF  AFFILIATED  SOCIETIES. 

Eleven  societies  have  affiliated  under  the  new  by-laws  adopted  last  year. 
Of  these  9  have  to  date  sent  in  their  annual  reports.  The  sum  of  $200  was 
divided  equally  among  these  Associations. 

Members  in  Ontario  Association.  Total  Membership. 

Brant    10  14 

York     14  28 

Simcoe  : 10  10 

Victoria     11  16 

Middlesex     22  32 

Halton     15  17 

RusseU      13  13 

Oxford     11  .                      14 

Haldimand      10  11 

116  155 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lowet,  the  report  as  read 
was  adopted. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

Beceipii,  Expenditure. 

9    0.  ^  $    c. 

Cmsh    on    hand    from    previotis                         Grants  to   affiliated    Societies...  199  98 

year   110  18       ,    Officers'   salaries  26  00 

Members'  fees  205  00           Directors'  fees  and  expenses 100  55 

Legislatiye  grant  450  00           Postage  and  stationery  24  89 

Fees  from  affiliated  Societies 55  00           Printing  25  74 

Cancuiian    Bee   Journal   for   re-                         Periodicals  for  members  123  00 

port  of  Conyention  12  00           Cost  of  reporting  50  00 

Committees'  expenses  84  43 

Auditors    4  00 


587  60 

Balance  on    band    Not.   14, 

832  18  1907    244  58 

Mr.  Ekigh  :  I  wish  to  say  that  althou^fh  the  Government  only  sent  us 
a  cheque  for  $460  they  really  gave  us  |500,  as  they  paid  our  Secretary's 
salary. 

On  motion  Mr.  Sibbald,  seconded  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  report  was 
adopted. 
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AUDITOR'S  REPORT. 

Toronto,  Nov.  14,  1907. 
We  the  undersigned,  have  carefully  examined  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association,  and  find  the  same 
to  be  correct. 

J.   L.   Bter, 
E.  Grainger, 

Auditors. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holtermann,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  CousE :  I  do  not  think  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that  we  have 
got  12,300  from  the  Provincial  Government  this  year  for  inspectors.  You 
all  know  the  expense  this  year  of  trying  to  do  away  with  foul  brood  has 
been  about  three  or  four  times  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Association,  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt,  appreciates  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  assist 
the  bee-keepers  of  the  Province.  My  experience  in  connection  with  this 
matter  has  been  that  the  Department  is  very  anxious  to  help  us.  They  have 
shown  it  this  year  most  liberally,  and  I  certainly  have  great  pleasure  in 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  liberal  way 
in  which  the  Department  has  helped  us  this  year  by  appointing  six  inspec- 
tors and  supplying  them  with  funds  to  do  away  with  foul  brood.  Person- 
ally I  am  more  than  pleased. 

Mr.  A.  Smith  :   I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

The-  Chairman:  The  Department,  I  am  sure,  has  been  very  liberal 
with  us  during  the  past  year,  and  I  think  all  the  members  present  who  know 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  must  give  expression  to  that  feel- 
ing. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  think  attention  should  be 
called  at  this  juncture.  This  Association  has  been  made  very  comfortable 
here,  and  have  been  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  I  beg  to  present  this  resolu- 
tion :  Moved  by  myself,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  that  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Ontario  Bee-keepers,  in  Convention  assembled,  be  tendered  the  York 
County  Council  for  the  kindness  shown  in  granting  the  use  of  this  very  com- 
fortable room  at  this  time,  and  to  ex-warden  J.  D.  Evans  for  his  kindly  words 
of  greeting  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  pleasure  of  this  Con- 
vention. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  you  all  concur  with  the  mover  and  seconder 
of  this  resolution.  We  have  been  amply  cared  for  here  for  two  years,  and  I 
think  the  Association  may  well  pass  upon  it. 

The  motion  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  have  a  motion  here  I  would  like  to  place  before  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  is :  "That  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  place  themselves  on  record  as  desirous  of  having 
demonstrations  and  lectures  in  a  suitable  building  at  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Toronto,  and  other  exhibitions,  the  object  being  to  show  forth  the 
natural  history'of  the  bee,  the  methods  of  obtaining  honey,  and  how  to  judge 
and  care  for  honey,  and  to  interest  the  public  in  the  product  of  the  bee. 
The  Association  again  asks  that  experiments  be  conducted  showing  what  part 
the  bees  play  in  the  fertilization  of  blossoms,  such  as  fruit,  clover  and  buck- 
wheat; and  that  we  would  endorse  the  action  taken  by  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  at  Harrisburg,  requesting  that  bee-keeping  receive  by 
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the  Federal,  State,  Dominion  and  Provincial  authorities  the  same  help  and 
encouragement  other  branches  of  agriculture  are  receiving;  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  the  National  Association,  Toronto ;  the  West- 
em  Fair  Association,  London;  the  Central  Exhibition,  Ottawa;  and  other 
leading  exhibitipns;  also  to  the  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  Ottawa,  to  the  Hon. 
Nelson  Monteith,  Toronto,  and  to  Mr.  N.  E.  France,  Gen.  Manager  of  the 
National  Bee-keepers'  Association,  Platteville,  Wisconsin." 

Mr.  Obaingeb  :  I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution.  It  seems 
to  be  something  along  the  line  of  what  I  suggested  in  my  report ;  and  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  bee- 
keepers. If  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  public  know  all  about  the  bee — 
and  from  the  way  they  ask  questions  when  we  are  exhibiting  there  it  is 
remarkable  the  ignorance  they  display  on  matters  pertaining  to  bee  culture — , 
if  we  can  do  something  along  this  line,  and  get  some  help  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  or  some  other  source  to  pay  exQ^enses,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
ourselves  and  the  general  public  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  grand  thing. 
I  think  if  it  was  taken  up  in  a  right  way  we  might  accomplish  something 
that  would  be  good  both  for  the  public  and  the  Asso($iation. 

Mr.  House  :  New  York  State  has  an  exhibit  of  that  kind  at  our  State 
Fair,  and  has  had  for  the  past  six  years,  and  they  consider  it  a  great  drawing 
card  to  their  fair.  We  also,  as  bee-keepers,  consider  it  as  such  in  the  way' 
of  advertising  our  goods  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public  and  edu- 
cating them  on  certain  points.  I  believe  it  is  a  grand  thing,  and  the  more 
we  can  get  of  that,  the  better  it  is  for  the  bee-keeper. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  was  carried.  - 

Mr.  LowEY  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  be  held  in  Toronto,  the  time,  place  and  other  arrangements  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee.     Carried. 

The  Chaieman  :  We  have  a  paper  bv  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith  on  "A  Chapter 
of  Mistakes,"  which  he  sent  from  the  Northwest  to  be  read.  We  will  call 
on  Mr.  Couse  to  read  this  paper  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  MISTAKES. 
By  R.  H.  Smith,  St.  Thomas. 

From  the  title  of  this  paper  assigned  to  me,  viz.,  "A  Chapter  of  Mis- 
takes,'* one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  I  had  made  a  greater  number 
cf  errors  than  other  bee-keepers.  While  this  may  be  so,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  admit  it.  In  looking  back  over  my  twenty-seven  years  of  bee- 
keeping experiences  it  is  easy  to  see  what  mistakes  I  have  made  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  in  this  brief  paper  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  commencing  their  bee-keeping  career,  the  mistakes 
I  have  made  or  have  known  others  to  make,  and  that  might  have  been  avoided 
with  profit. 

When  the  average  person  wishes  to  make  a  start  in  bee-keeping,  one  of 
the  first  mistakes  usually  made  is  to  reckon  the  profits  or  results  before  the 
bees  are  secured.  My  first  mistake  was  to  get  bees  in  a  wonderful  patent 
hive  that  had  so  many  traps  and  contrivances  about  it  that  were  neither  for 
use  nor  ornament,  but  were  more  useful  as  hiding  places  for  moths  or  places 
in  which  to  deposit  propolis.  My  next  mistake  was  to  invent  a  hive,  or 
rather  an  improvement  on  the  hives  then  in  use.     Perhaps  this  was  not  alto- 
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gether  a  mistake,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement ;  still,  at  that 
time,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  consider  it  a  mistake.  A 
plain  simple  hive  accurately  made  and  fitted  with  a  standard  size  of  frame 
is  the  best  hive  to  keep  bees  in,  for  the  simple  reason  that  bees  in  hives  of 
that  description  are  more  valuable  when  one  wishes  to  dispose  of  them. 

Another  rock  or  mistake  on  which  we  were  nearly  wrecked  was  in  sup- 
posing that  the  more  that  bees  were  allowed  to  swarm  the  more  prosperous 
we  were,  while  we  found  that  almost  the  opposite  was  the  case.  We  had 
often  heard  quoted  the  old  rhyme  *'A  swarm  of  bees  in  May,  etc."  StiU 
in  the  average  season  in  Ontario  we  found  it  better  for  several  reasons  not 
to.  allow  swarming  (if  swarming  were  allowed  at  all)  before  June  15th,  and 
then  onljr  to  allow  a  limited  number  if  honey  production  were  the  object. 

A  mistake  commonly  made  is  to  commence  bee-keeping  on  a  large  scale 
without, a  knowledge  of  the  business  or  proper  equipment.  It  is  letter  to 
8pend  some  time  with  an  expert  bee-keeper,  or  become  posted  in  the  main 
principles  of  bee-keeping,  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  disasters  common  to 
the  inexperienced.  I  think  a  bee-keeper  is  an  object  of  pity  if,  on  a  hot  day 
in  July  he  has  about  100  colonies  which  are  allowed  to  Swarm,  naturally 
without  clipped  queens  and  perhaps  few  hives  ready.  He  may  surmount 
the  difficulty  with  hard  work  and  get  each  and  every  swarm  safely  housed 
probably  by  the  end  of  the  honey  flow,  and  to  his  astonishment  and  disgust 
a  few  weeks  later  he  may  find  that  his  swarms  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  bees  in  each  hive  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  starvation,  when  to 
save  them  he  has  to  double  up  to  about  the  same  number  he  started  the  season 
with.  In  the  meantime  the  honey  season  is  past,  and  our  friend  has  the 
experience  if  not  much  honey. 

The  queens  too,  do  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  they  should  have. 
This  mistake  often  happens  that  failing  queens  are  kept  over  from  one  season 
to  another  because  perhaps,  the  bee-keeper  has  paid  a  good  price  for  them, 
or  they  have  done  such  good  work,  or  are  particularly  handsome;  where, 
if  he  had  studied  the  best  interests  from  a  dollar  and  cents  point  of  view,  he 
would  have^  destroyed  them  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  season,  and 
replaced  them  with  young  and  vigorous  queens. 

A  mistake  commonly  made  is  to  suppose  that  any  locality  will  yield  a 
good  crop  of  honjey  every  season.  Some  districts  are  better  than  others  for 
light  honey.  Others  may  give  a  better  return  by  yielding  both  light  and 
dark  toney  in  their  season.  We  often  hear  of  good  results  being  obtained 
in  some  locality,  and  we  are  apt  to  say  if  we  were  only  there  how  much 
better  off  we  would  be.  Far  off  pastures  always  look  green.  Perhaps  H 
we  were  there  we  might  not  do  as  well  as  at  home.  There  may  be  as  much 
difference  in  the  bee-keeper,  and  his  system  of  management  or  strain  of  bees 
would  make  all  the  difference. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  bee-keeper  is  saving  anything  by  only 
providing  or  using  one  extractor  or  section  super  for  each  colony  of  bees. 
In  an  ordinary  season  I  would  not  use  less  than  from  two  to  four  supers. 
When  we  began  bee-keeping  we  did  not  use  any  supers,  but  made  the 
great  mistake,  common  in  those  days,  of  extracting  from  the  brood  chamber. 
I  sometimes  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  bee-keeper  to  brag  about  how 
many  pounds  of  honey  he  can  extract  in  a  day,  because  if  the  quantity  is 
large  one  is  apt  to  think  that  a  large  percentage  of  his  combs  were  not 
capped,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  bee-keeper  can  make  to  extract 
unripe  honey  and  put  it  on  the  market.  Not  only  is  the. honey  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  liable  to  ferment  or  sour,  but  the  consumer  is  disappointed  and 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  an  order. 

4a  B  K. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  an  extractor  has  been  detri- 
mental to  bee-keeping  because  some  bee-keepers  make  the  mistake  of  extract- 
ing too  closely,  and  often  leave  their  bees  without  sufficient  honey  to  supply 
them  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  many  bee-keepers 
make  the  mistake  of  negelcting  to  see  that  their  bees  have  sufficient  stores, 
and  when  cold  weather  comes  in  finds  it  too  late  to  supply  them,  and  so  a 
large  percentage  die  the  following  winter  and  spring. 

When  marketing  honey  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  time  taken  to  put  it  up  in  an  attractive  form.  How  often  do  we  see 
some  of  the  finest  honey  in  sections  badly  daubed  with  propolis,  and  per- 
haps bulged  combs,  that  are  l^ruised  and  leaking,  or  put  up  in  soiled  cases. 
Any  or  all  of  these  things  make  a  difference  of  from  two  cents  to  five  cents 
per  pound.  Extracted  honey,  too,  requires  just  as  much  attention,  and  if 
put  up  in  glass  jars,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  using  any  but  clear  flint 
glass  neatly  labelled  and  with  a  tight  fitting  cover. 

This  is  only  one  chapter  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made  by  bee-keepers, 
and  many  others  may  occur  to  you,  but  if  the  mistakes  I  have  mentioned 
should  give  rise  to  some  discussion,  its  oi)ject  will  have  been  attained. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  It  falls  to  my  lot  on  this  occasion  to  open  the  discussion 
OP  Mr.  Smith's  very  valuable  paper,  and  to  note  errors  or  omissions;  in 
short,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  to  discover  for  our  mutual  benefit 
the  mistakes,  in  "A  Chapter  of  Mistakes."  I  believe  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  Managing  Committee  did  a  very  noble  act  in  placing  that 
number  on  the  programme,  and  that  they  were  specially  wise  when  they 
placed  so  intensely  practical  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Thomas,  in  charge 
of  it.  What  do  I  mean  by  "noble  act?'*  Simply  this:  That  by  the  pub- 
lishing of  this  chapter  of  mistakes  through  the  medium  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  accentuated  by  the  discussion  following  it,  a  warn- 
ing, a  red  light,  a  danger  signal,  is  placed  at  the  shoals  and  reefs  where, 
alas!  too  many  have  made  miserable  shipwreck  and  failure.  These  are 
they  who  have  started  well,  meant  well,  and  with  neatly  trimmed  craft 
set  sail,  and  all  went  well  for  a  while,  till  they  struck  that  first  mistake, 
that  sunken  reef  where  all  had  appeared  smooth  sailing,  and  then  in  the 
confusion  following  they  struck  on  other  and  worse  mistakes  until  the  wreck 
is  complete. 

A  mistake  is  a  wrong  act  unintentionally  done,  and  a  noble  trait  of 
character  is  disclosed  in  the  raising  of  the  warning  note.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  person  who  drives  into  a  sink  hole  or  a  defective  bridge,  and 
breaks  his  carriage  and  perhaps  maims  his  horse,  and  then  goes  on  his  way 
without  setting  up  a  danger  signal,  evidently  wishing  for  the  consolation 
of  witnessing  a  similar  misfortune  to  others  P  He  would  be  considered  a 
low-down  fellow,  unworthy  of  respect,  and  entirely  lacking  in  the  finer 
qualities  which  constitute  a  real  man. 

The  references  in  the  paper  to  rocks  or  mistakes  on  which  the  newly 
launched  craft  may  be  wrecked  or  damaged  are  very  timely  indeed.  The 
warning  is  set  for  the  beginner  who  thinks  he  can  make  a  better  hive,  for 
the  carpenter  with  a  temptation.  Then  the  arrival  of  swarming-time  with 
a  free  hand  and  a  few  hives  ready  is  a  good  point,  deserving  of  special 
emphasis.  Next,  that  special  danger  signal  set  against  extracting  unripe 
honey;  an  ambitious  individual  anxious  to  get  there  first,  but  who  becomes 
an  object  of  pity  and  scorn,  as  he  does  injury  to  his  own  interest  and  that 
of  others  by  placing  the  thin,  unripe  article  on  the  market.  This  red  light 
of  warning  should  be  kept  very  prominent. 
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The  mistake  of  having  too  few  extracting  supers  is  also  noted.  The 
position  taken  here  might  be  assailed  by  some  who  claim  that  one  super  is 
quit§  sufficient,  but  in  the  main  it  is  good  advice,  as,  if  in  error,  it  would 
be  erring  on  the  right  side. 

But,  coming  to  the  point,  some  one  has  said,  "If  the  storm  of  adversity 
whistles  around  you,  whistle  as  bravely  yourself;  perhaps  the  two  whistles 
may  make  melody,"  and  was  it  Davie  Crockett't  advice, 

"Remember  this  when   I  am   dead, 
Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  danger  signals  so  properly  set  in  Mr.  Smith's 
address,  it  would  probably  have  made  a  good  finish  if  he  had  told  tjie  beginner 
that  the  road  to  success  was  marked  by  a  white  light  supported  by  a  tripod, 
the  legs  of  which  are  Information,  Imitation  and  Incarnation.  Informa- 
tion sought  earnestly  and  continuously;  imitation  of  those  who  have  done 
well;  and  incarnation,  the  embodiment  or  example  in  person  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  the  noble  men  in  the  bee-keeping  world,  all  the  way  from  Eev. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  precious  memory,  down  through  the  years  to  this  pre- 
sent, who  have  given  the  very  best  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  agriculture, 
and  have  them  cheerfully  and  freely  handed  down  to  others  the  knowledge 
secured  at  great  expense  and  by  long  years  of  patient  toil  and  study. 

Mr.  LowEY :  There  was  one  ()oint  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in,  and 
that  is  the  point  of  so  many  swarms  without  clipped  queens.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  others  who  have  had  experience  in  the  case  of  clipped  queens 
with  that  many  swarms. 

Mr.  SiBBALD  :  I  would  simply  cage  each  queen  and  leave  her  at  the  front 
of  one  hive,  and  keep  on  at  work  extracting  or  whatever  I  was  doing,  and 
let  the  bees  look  after  themselves,  and  as  a  rule  they  divide  pretty  well.  You 
^  might  find  one  or  two  that  get  too  many  bees,  but  you  can  shake  them  and 
make  two  or  three  good  swarms  out  of  them.  The  others  will  probably 
divide  themselves.  If  the  queens  are  not  clipped  they  will  fly  up  into  a 
tree  and  you  have  two  or  three  hours  work  over  them.  If  you  clip  the  queens 
you  have  the  whole  situation  in  your  hands ;  they  will  separate  better  to  their 
own  brood  on  the  old  stand. 

Mr.  McEvoT :  In  case  six  or  more  swarms  come  off  at  one  time  these 
will,  as  a  rule,  drift  into  one  heap  and  then  in  returning  they  will  return 
sometimes  too  many  to  the  one.  I  keep  my  bees  on  a  single  .stand,  and  that 
is  one  thincr  in  favor  of  the  single  stand.  The  first  one  that  comes  off  's 
allowed  to  fly  out  and  I  throw  a  canvas  right  over  the  next.  There  will  be  a 
9freat  roar  underneath  that,  and  they  will  turn  back  into  the  hive,  but  if  I 
let  all  these  loose  at  one  time  I  will  get  into  trouble.  I  like  to  have  the 
queens  all  clipped. 

Mr.  Stbbald  :  Did  you  ever  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  see  what  the  result 
v^ould  beP     Just  let  them  go  back  wherever  they  like. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  I  have  had  them  when  there  were  too  many  tiered  up. 
T  think  I  had  too  many  bees  to  be  in  one  hive  properly.  The  other  plan 
works  best,  throw  the  canvas  over.  I  would  work  no  other  system.  Some- 
times a  lot  of  these  queens  need  killing.  I  have  had  as  many  as  seventeen 
queens  caged.  Sometimes  it  is  a  case  of  driving  out  the  queen,  that  the  hive 
was  not  in  shape  for  its  colony  for  swarming.  I  would  destroy  that  queen 
a^d  T)ut  in  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Stbbald  :    I  wouldn't  let  the  queens  loose  for  a  day  or  two. 

Mr  McEvoY :  If  there  are  six  or  seven  coming  off  together  would  yon 
l^^t  the  bees  goP 
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Mr.  SiBBALD :   Let  the  bees  go,  but  cage  the  queen. 

Mr.  House  :  I  manipulate  a  large  apiary  upon  the  idea  of  the  clipped 
queen.  We  have  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen  coloAies  in  one  bunch.  We 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  them,  only  as  we  pick  up  the  queens  and  lay 
them  upon  the  entrance  board  and  go  about  our  business,  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom we  have  any  mixing  done.  If  a  swarm  issued  about  the  time  one  was 
returning  they  would  possibly  turn  about  and  go  in;  but  softer  they  once  go 
out  and  light,  each  one  will  separate  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Laing  :    How  long  do  you  keep  your  queens  caged  ? 

Mr.  House:  That  depends  on  circumstances;  usually  about  forty-eight 
hours. 

Mr.  TiMBEES :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  would  manage  in  the  case 
of  six  or  seven  swarms  that  came  ofF  at  once  with  clipped  queens,  one  of 
which  happened  to  have  a  virgin  queen  having  superseded. 

Mr.  Sibbald:    They  will  ball  her. 

Mr.  McEvoy:-  That  queen  is  going  to  anchor  and  hold  them. 

Mr.  House:  Tou  shouldn't  have  any  of  these  superseding  queens  m 
your  yard. 

Mr.  Storer:   How  do  you  prevent  second  swarming  all  the  timeP 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  We  have  been  instructed  lately  that  there  is  a  very 
nice  way  of  overcoming  this  matter  of  letting  the  bees  run  the  bee-keeper 
by  the  bee-keeper  running  the  bees.  Shake  and  hive  a  lot  of  those  bees  on 
a  nice  day  when  it  is  not  too  hot. 

Mr.  Chrysler:  I  have  been  hearing  for  a  year  or  two  at  least  that 
swarming  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now  we  are  bursting  out  again,  and 
we  have  lots  of  swarming,  ten  or  fifteen  at  once. 

Mr.  Sibbald:  Because  a  person  has  gone  through  the  experience  in 
years  gone  by  is  no  reason  why  he  can't  answer  a  question  that  he  knows  how 
to  answer.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  such  a  condition;  it  hasn't  occurred 
with  me  for  some  time. 

Mr.  House:  I  have  three  apiaries  that  nobody  is  watching  during  the 
swarming  season,  only  as  I  see  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  CousE :  The  discussion  is  on  mistakes  which  most  people  have  made. 
No  doubt  a  person  who  has  had  the  experience  of  handling  a  yard  of  bees 
where  the  queens  are  not  clipped  will  know  how  long  it  takes  to  hunt  15 
queens  and  put  one  in  each  of  15  hives.  He  won't  do  much  more  that  day. 
If  he  had  known  enough  to  have  clipped  he  wouldn't  have  wasted  any  time. 

Mr.  Storer  :  I  have  not  had  swarming  for  a  number  of  years.  I  used 
to  have  lots  of  bees  go  away  with  the  young  queen.  They  won't  swarm 
without  a  queen,  but  they  will  pick  up  a  young  queen  somewhere  and  come 
out  of  the  hive,  and  off  they  will  go.  I  clip  my  queens  and,  keep  second 
iST» arming  down,  and  so  have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  keep  three  out- 
yards  and  know  the  condition  the  bees  are  in.  I  shake  them  if  I  require  to. 
I  think  I  have  not  lost  more  than  two'  per  cent,  of  full  swarms  in  a  season 
in  each  yard. 

Mr.  McEvoy:   To  what  age  do  you  keep  your  queens? 

Mr.  Storer:  I  leave  that  pretty  much  to  the  bees.  The  bees  have 
Bome  idea  when  there  is  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  McEvoY :   Tou  might  have  six  or  seven  come  off  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Storer  :  I  have  seen  them  when  you  could  shovel  them  up.  I  have 
piled  four  or  five  hives  up  on  top  of  one  another,  and  made  a  top  entrance, 
and  all  manner  of  ways,  and  the  bees  settled  it  themselves. 

Mr.  MrEvoY:    Haven't  you  had  some  that  were  too  strong?  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Storer  :  Tou  ran  always  give  them  room  to  build  up.  7  never 
found  an  exceedingly  heavy  swarm  do  much  good. 
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COMB  HONEY. 
By  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.Y. 

It  affords  me  mucli  pleasure  to  meet  with  you;  and  when  I  say  that 
after  attending  the  Honey  Show  that  is  given  in  this  city,  I  believe  the 
exhibit  to  be  the  best  I  ever  saw,  I  am  saying  only  a  little.  (Applause.) 
You  bee-keepers  need  not  send  over  to  New  York  State  to  get  some  bee-keeper 
to  come  over  here  and  tell  you  how  to  produce  honey,  for  you  have  as  good 
producers  in  Ontario  to-day  as  there  are  in  the  world. 

Your  worthy  secretary  has  assigned  to  me  the  subject  of  "Comb  Honey." 
Undoubtedly  more  has  been  said  and  written  upon  this  question  than  all 
the  other  subjects  combined  in  the  category  pertaining  to  apiculture.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  woidd  seem  almost  impossible  to  add  anything  to 
what  has  been  said  and  written,  or  to  advance  any  new  ideas. 

The  subject  is  the  broadest  and  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most 
important,  pertaining  to  our  favored  pursuit. 

The  apiarist  who  produces  comb  honey,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
must  be  resourceful  and  capable.  He  should  be  a  quick  and  keen  observer. 
He  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  quickly  adjust  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  there  are  no  established  rules  or  methods 
that  can  be  followed  that  would  be  applicable  to  every  season  or  to  every 
locality.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison.  Methods  that  would 
be  successful  in  one  locality,  would  be  disastrous  in  another. 

In  this  latitude  a  change  in  the  weather  conditions  often  spoils  our 
plans,  and  make  it  necessary  for  a  quick  change  in  operations  to  meet  exist- 
ing conditions,  or  we  will  suffer  reverses  and  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  part  or  all 
of  our  season's  labor. 

First  of  all  then,  every  apiarist,  and  especially  every  comb  honey  pro- 
ducer, should  select  a  favorable  location.  Such  selection  having  been  made, 
the  bee-keeper  should  have  absolute  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources 
from  which  he  could  derive  the  coveted  nectar.  He  must  learn  at  what 
times  in  the  season  the  different  bloom,  or  flora,  will  make  its  appearance, 
and  then  arrange  his  work  and  manipulations  accordingly.  Many  keepers 
of  bees  labor  under  the  false  impression  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put 
on  the  supers  and  the  bees  will  do  the  rest.  They  cannot  understand  why 
they  do  not  get  as  much  surplus  as  the  other  fellow.  It  is  hard  to  enlighten 
such  bee-keepers,  and  to  that  class  what  I  may  say  will  be  of  little  use. 

You  have  heard  of  the  odd  sayings  of  bee-keepers  of  the  old  school,  which 
might  be  applicable  to  this  subject  at  this  time.  About  all  they  seemed  to 
know  of  the  business  was — "A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a  load  of  hay ; 
a  swarm  of  bees  in  June  is  worth  a  silver  spoon;  a  swarm  of  bees  in  July  is 
not  worth  a  fly."  Another  one  was,  "No  bees,  no  honey;  no  honey,  no 
money." 

In  this  age  of  apiculture,  how  true  those  axioms  are.  Are  they  not 
the  real  fundamental  principles  for  successful  honey  production?  I  will 
take  up  those  sayings  to  prove  their  truthfulness,  and  in  doing  so,  will  divide 
my  subject  into  three  parts.  First,  queens  and  bees;  second,  hives  and  mani- 
pulation; third,  care  and  marketing  of  our  products. 

First,  then,  how  shall  we  get  the  bees  at  the  proper  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  honey  producing  flora  when  it  makes  it  appearance?  In  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  bees,  we  must  have  young  "and  prolific 
queens.     This  brings  up  to  a  point  of  breeding  bees,  and  one  of  the  most 
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important  factors  in  securing  those  strong  colonies  so  much  coveted.  We 
must  have  a  young  queen,  bred  from  a  strain  known  to  have  great  proli- 
fieness,  whose  progeny  are  good  wax  producers  and  honey  gatherers.  You 
have  observed  the  great  activity  of  a  colony  with  a  young  queen;  she  eeems 
to  inspire  the  whole  family  with  her  vigor  and  youth  for  greater  work.  We 
have  been  breeding  queens  for  half  a  century  in  a  scientific  way,  and  as  a 
rule  our  queens  are  no  better  than  fifty  years  ago.  WhyP  Because  we  have 
bred  more  for  color  and  purity  of  race  than  in  selecting  our  breeding  queens 
for  endurance  and  prolificness,  losing  sight  of  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions. In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  number  of  bees  in  a  colony,  we  must 
control,  or  overcome  the  swarming  impulse.  Eemember  you  can  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  given  time  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  you  could  with  one-half  the  number  of  men.  So  with 
bees.  A  strong  colony  will  produce  more  at  the  right  time  than  two  of  half 
the  strength.  With  a  young  queen  we  have  taken  away  most  of  the  desire 
for  swarming.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  success.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  older  the  queen,  the  greater  the  desire  for  the  swarming  impulse. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Starting  with  a  young  queen,  the  next  important  point  is  to  keep  that 
queen  and  her  colony  working  to  an  advantage  and  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
Commencing  in  the  early  part  of  April,  we  have  the  most  critical  point  where 
we  must  exercise  the  most  careful  and  best  judgment  in  all  of  our  mani- 
pulations during  the  entire  season  if  we  expect  to  be  successful.  A  mistake 
at  this  time,  or  a  failure  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered, 
greatly  diminishes  our  chance  of  securing  the  much  desired  result. , 

We  must  manipulate  our  hives  so  as  to  generate  and  retain  all  the  heat 
possible,  by  contracting  the  brood  chamber  to  just  that  size  that  will  keep 
the  queen  laying ;  enlarging  it  from  time  to  time  to  keep  her  and  her  family 
busy,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  subject  them  to  a  loss  from  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather.     This  requires  both  good  judgment  and  work. 

Here  is  where  the  hive  plays  an  important  factor.  Instead  of  mani- 
pulating our  apiaries  by  brood  frames  aj.d  section  holders  we  handle  only 
hives,  and  parts  of  hives,  and  wholo  supers.  By  such  manipulation,  ^'e 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum,  an  item  that  should  nu^  be  lo2?t 
sight  of. 

The  most  successful  producer  is  the  apiarist  who  secures  the  largest  yield 
for  the  time  and  money  expended.  Ojie  man  will  handle  300  colonies  agaiust 
another's  100  colonies  with  the  same  labor  and  expense;  therefore  the  hive 
is  a  primary  adjimct. 

The  hives  generally  used  are  too  large  for  securing  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  comb  honey  according  to  the  method  I  have  adopted.  While  I 
advocate  a  large  hive,  I  wish  it  fo  be  understood  that  the  hive  in  g^nerul 
use  will  not  permit  of  practical  aijufctment  of  the  brood  chamber  to  conform 
with  modem  practice  in  producing  comb  honey,  and  I  might  say  extracted 
honey. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  result,  I  have  adopted  the  devisable  hive ;  not 
perpendicular,  but  horizontal;  with  shallow  brood  frames  about  five  inches 
in  depth;  a  movable  bottom  and  top,  and  all  made  with  perfect  joints.  In 
conjunction  with  this  I  desire  to  say  that  brood  frames  with  heavy,  or  thick 
top  bars  and  narrow  spacing,  is  one  of  the  causes  for  honey  being  stored  in 
the  brood  chamber.  The  top  bar  should  be  not  more  than  J  inches  wide  and 
not  over  f  inches  thick,  and  spaced  one-half  inch  apart,  which  will  give  a 
free  communication  above. 
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Bright  here  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point :  never  use  soiled 
cloth  covering  over  supers  or  the  brood  nest;  it  is  unnecessary  with  closely 
fitted  joints  ,and  will  obviate  the  use  of  propolis.  When  we  do  away  with 
the  cause  for  the  use  of  propolis,  there  will  be  less  of  it  gathered,  and  less 
traveled-stained  honey. 

With  the  divisible  hive,  which  consists  of  two  sections  during  the  winter, 
I  proceed  from  the  first  to  the  10th  of  April  (in  my  locality)  and  examine 
each  colony,  and  note  their  condition  and  the  amount  of  stores  on  hand. 
I  take  away  sealed  honey  from  those  having  more  than  their  requirements 
and  give  to  those  short  of  stores ;  contracting  and  adapting  the  brood  chamber 
to  the  requirements  of  each  colony.  Unless  on  special  occasions  I  do  not 
open  the  hive  again  until  fruit  bloom  appears.  Then,  by  the  use  of  per- 
forated zinc,  I  find  every  queen  and  clip  one  of  her  wings.  By  this  time, 
or  perhaps  before,  my  bees  will  need  more  room  in  the  brood  chamber.  This 
is  given  by  adding  another  section  of  the  hive.  I  now  have  a  large  brood 
nest  of  worker  cells  built  on  comb  foundation. 

After  fruit  bloom  has  gone,  we. should  stimulate  until  clover  appears. 
In  this  condition  they  are  allowed  to  increase  in  strength  until  about  June 
10th.  By  this  time  we  have  very  strong  colonies  of  bees  which  are  ready 
for  the  honey  flow,  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  comb  honey  supers,  when  1 
proceed  as  follows:  First,  remove  two  sections  of  the  brood  chamber,  or 
reduce  the  hive  to  one  section;  and  with  the  use  of  the  queen  excluding  zinc, 
we  confine  the  queen  to  this  small  or  shallow  brood  nest,  one  that  has  the 
most  sealed  brood,  and  as  little  honey  afi  possible,  or  an  empty  super  frame 
filled  with  comb  foundation. 

We  now  add  above  the  queen  excluding  division  zinc,  one  or  more  comb 
honey  supers  filled  wtih  sections  containing  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation. 
Then  shake  or  brush  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  from  the  section  of  the 
brood  chamber  just  removed,  and  place  them  upon  a  new  stand,  giving  eacli 
one  so  placed  a  queen,  or  a  ripe  queen  cell.  After  placing  on  new  stands 
about  one-third  as  many  colonies  as  we  intend  to  shake,  we  put  on  to  each 
an  excluding  zinc.  Now  the  brood  that  we  shake  is  placed  over  those  first 
set  out  on  new  stands.  As  the  brood  hatches,  these  combs  above  excluder 
are  filled  with  honey,  and  no  further  attention  is  given  them  until  after  the 
white  honey  season  is  over,  when  these  combs  are  extracted,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  empty  combs  given  to  each  colony  that  has  produced  comb  honey, 
that  they  may  l,ay  up  their  stores  for  winter.  In  about  seven  days  after  the 
colony  has  been  shaken,  add  another  comb  honey  super,  repeating  this  as 
often  as  the  honey  flow  will  allow.  The  comb  honey  super  should  be  raised 
about  the  time  the  bees  commence  sealing  the  honey,  thus  preventing  it 
becoming  soiled  or  travel  stained.  This  brings  us  to  a  close  of  the  honey 
harvest,  unless  you  are  in  a  locality  where  surplus  is  obtained  from  buck- 
wheat, in  which  case  place  surplus  super  above  the  two  sections  of  brood 
chamber.  Comb  honey  should  be  removed  from  the  bees  by  an  ^'escape 
board,"  as  soon  as  finished,  and  the  supers  tiered  up,  one  above  the  other,  as 
high  as  convenient,  in  a  room  with  the  temperature  not  below  70  degrees. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  days  later  it  should  be  fumigated  by  the  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  This  is  done  by  placing  an  empty  super  on  top  of  tiers,  using 
about  one  ounce  of  the  carbon  in  a  dish  placed  inside  the  empty  super. 
Cover  with  a  cloth  and  allow  it  to  evaporate.  Honey  stored  in  this  way 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  cleaning  the  sections  and  grading  our 
comb  honey. 
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Many  large  producers  often  lower  the  price  of  their  product  through 
poor  judgment  in  grading  and  in  carelessness  in  handling.  Sections  filled 
with  combs  that  are  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  season  should  be  kept  from 
the  light  and  air,  or  they  will  not  be  fit  for  further  use.  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  they  should  not  be  used  at  all,  as  honey  stored  in  such 
combs  will  be  only  No.  2  at  its  best. 

We  should  also  unite  upon  a  section  of  more  uniform  weight.  As  honey 
is  being  sold  by  the  box  more  and  more  each  season,  J)resent  diversity  of 
weight  gives  the  consumer  unequal  value  for  his  money,  which  causes  dis- 
satisfaction and  retards  consumption. 

The  sale  of  our  product  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  honest, 
capable  business  men,  which  would  enable  us  to  maintain  more  uniform 
prices. 

We  should  make  use  of  evei^  possible  means  to  educate  the  people  to 
the  use  of  honey,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  attracting  the  public  atten- 
tion is  an  exhibition  of  honey;  making  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  bee-keeper,  not  only  at  our  fairs  and  national  exhibi- 
tions, but  we  should  try  to  induce  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  make  large 
oisplays  in  their  windows  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
tempt  their  palate  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  become  a  purchaser 
at  once.  For  an  illustration:  Last  winter  after  I  had  given  a  talk  at  one 
of  our  public  schools  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  honey  bee, 
those  students  went  home  and  said,  *'0h,  we  must  have  some  honey  for 
supper.*'  The  result  was  that  those  school  children  bought  every  available 
box  of  comb  honey  in  town,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  The 
gprocerymen  in  town  had  purchased  their  usual  winter  supply  and  sold  it  all 
in  about  one  hour's  time.  This  is  only  one  instance.  We  could  make  it 
a  thousand.  We  as  individuals,  or  local  associations,  cannot  do  it  alone. 
But  we  should  be  united  throughout  the  length  apd  breadth  of  our  land. 
The  water  that  flows  over  the  falls  of  Niagara  only  needed  man's  genius  and 
energy  to  develop  its  wonderful  power,  and  when  confined  and  converted,  at 
great  expense,  for  a  purpose,  it  became  a  profit  to  man.  So  with  us  if  we 
combine  our  energy  for  a  purpose,  we  could  develop  the  honey  market  to 
an  extent  that  would  astonish  bee-keepers  as  greatly  as  the  powers  of  Niagara 
have  astonished  the  world. 

Wax  production  might  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  this  subject,  but 
as  I  have  already  taken  up  much  of  your  valuable  time,  I  will  leave  this 
question  for  a  future  time,*  or  for  others  to  discuss,  along  with  the  subject 
of  comb  honey  production.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  hope 
I  may  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  all 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  This  plan  as  outlined  in  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  is 
mine  right  to  a  T.  I  work  on  the  same  principles  and  systems  that  he  does. 
I  know  a  srood  many  who  raise  their  comb  honey  by  buying  their  sections  and 
putting  them  on  this  year,  letting  the  bees  stain  them,  and  carrying  them 
over.  These  will  be  the  first  ones  they  put  on  next  year.  Mr.  House  says  he 
does  not  want  any  of  those.  Neither  do  I.  I  carry  over  no  sections.  My 
frames  are  6^  inches  deet) :  Mr.  House's  are  5  inches. 

Mr.  fioLTEKMANN :  The  system  and  lines  along  which  Mr.  House  vorks 
are  not  mine  in  some  respects.  I  visited  Mr.  House  at  his  home  twice,  and 
I  do  feel  particularly  proud  to-night  to  think  that  we  at  Brantf ord  discovered 
him,  and  that  you  have  brought  him  to  the  Convention  this  year.  He  under- 
stands his  business,  and  he  can  back  up  all  he  says,  right  at  his  home.^  I  may 
say  he  is  the  taker  of  prizes  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  I  don't  think  any- 
one is  able  to  touch  him  there;  he  has  taken  the  first  prize  for  thirteen  years. 
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Mr.  Ghkysleb  :  Mr.  House  speaks  of  the  importance  of  young  queens. 
Is  that  of  the  present  year's  rearing  P 

Mr.  House:    Tes. 

Mr.  Chbysler  :   I  will  endorse  that. 

Mr.  Laing  :    Do  you  change  the  queens  every  yearP 

Mr.  House  :  Yes.  Some  here  would  like  to  know  how  we  get  the  young 
queens  with  this  ystem ;  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  raise  and  fertilize  these 
young  queens  mostly  in  the  hive  where  they  are  going  to  stay.  Referring  to 
giving  an  extra  super  at  the  time  they  need  more  honey,  I  would  say,  at  the 
time  there  is  a  section  of  the  hive  of  empty  combs  given  the  colony,  place  a 
•queen  excluding  zinc  between  the  two  lower  sections  of  your  brood  chamber 
and  the  queen  cell  in  the  lower  section.  The  old  queen  is  going  on  with 
work  that  will  occupy  her  time  for  some  days,  and  the  young  queen  is  becom- 
ing fertile  and  commencing  to  lay  in  the  lower  section.  It  is  all  done  in  the 
same  hive  and  along  the  same  lines.  When  you  lift  those  cased  away  you 
have  your  young  queen  there  all  established  ready  for  work. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  don't  exactly  see  the  necessity  for  having  these  queens  one 
year  old.  Why  not  turn  in  half  a  dozen  queens  like  Alexander  has  suggested. 
Couldn't  they  do  the  workP 

Mr.  HoLTEEMAim :  Has  Mr.  House  any  trouble  with  swarms  when  that 
cell  hatches  in  the  lower  compartment  P 

Mr.  House:    No. 

Mr.  Chbysler  :  I  had  that  same  thing  happen  this  year,  and  I  had  no 
swarms  at  all.  I  was  just  getting  on  to  that  line  of  work,  I  think  it  is  the 
gn^eatest  thing,  especially  for  comb  honey,  or  probably  extracted  honey,  too, 
that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  House  :  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  or  a  trifle  over  that,  we  were  pro- 
ducing queen  cells  in  the  same  brood  nest  with  a  laying  queen,  and  we  did  it 
with  a  division  board  of  perforated  zinc.  We  changed  that  queen  over  from 
one  side  to  the  other..  We  produced  queen  cells  and  cut  out  the  queen  cells. 
This  was  before  we  could  artificially  force  them  into  building  queen  cells. 
When  we  got  one  side  going  we  would  change  the  queen  over ;  and  we  were 
producing  queens  back  and  forth.  You  can  do  it  in  any  hive  by  using  per- 
forated zinc. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  You  have  had  two  queens  laying  in  the  one  hive  at  the 
same  time  with  an  excluder  between? 

Mr.  House  :    Yes. 

Mr.  Laing  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  never  get  the  swarming  impulse 
under  such  conditions  as  those  P 

Mr.  House  :    If  they  do  they  get  rid  of  it  some  way. 

Mr.  Chbysler  :  That  queen  excluder  I  had,  had  an  entrance  to  the  upper 
story  and  the  bees  would  go  in  that  entrance  and  partly  neglect  the  lower 
one.     I  thought  that  was  one  reason  why   they   had  no  idea  of  swarming. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  You  had  that  condition  when  the  queens  were  below 
and  no  queens  in  the  super  P 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  The  queens  were  above  and  the  brood  below ;  and  they 
had  an  entrance  below  and  one  at  the  queen  excluder  where  the  queen  was. 

Mr.  McEvoY:    Have  you  had  two  queens  laying  at  one  timeP 

Mr.  Chrysler  :    Yes,  I  have  had  one  old  and  one  young  queen. 

Prof.  Surface  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  House  as  to  his  treatment  of 
unfinished  sections? 

Mr.  House  :  We  don't  have  any  unfinished  sections  when  we  get  through 
with  the  season.  That  is  why  I  found  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  oW 
bait  combs.     Force  the  bees  to  fill  the  section. 
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Mr.  Angitish  :  That  is  the  point.  Have  no  unfinislied  sections.  You 
want  to  look  ahead  far  enough  to  try  not  have  any.  There  may  be  seasons 
when  you  have  them.  We  expect  a  flow  of  honey,  and  do  not  generally  put 
them  on  till  we  know  it  is  on.  Take  it  when  there  is  a  four  or  five  pound  a 
day  flow  for  a  week  or  so,  you  can  get  your  sections  pretty  well  finished.  If 
you  do  not  you  can  pile  them  up  on  one  or  two  Or  three  or  four  colonies,  and 
feed  with^some  sort  of  a  feeder  from  underneath.  Liquefy  your  honey  thin 
with  water.  You  have  then  got  a  flow  for  a  month  or  two  months  if  you  want 
it.  That  is  the  way  to  finish  up  unfinished  sections.  When  the  end  of  the 
flow  is  coming  in  sight  we  will  take  off  the  comb  honey  supers  as  soon  as  they 
are  finished  and  put  on  the  extracting  supers  again  and  finish  out  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

Mr.  Laing  :    Do  you  do  a  little  feeding  back  to  finish  those  up  P 

Mr.  HoxTSB :    I  have  done  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Laing  :  In  feeding  back  I  understand  the  custom  is  to  thin  the 
honey  down  a  little  bit.  How  do  you  handle  that?  What  percentage  of 
water  P 

Mr.  House  :  The  honey  should  be  made  about  the  consistency  of  nectar, 
about  one-fifth  water  added. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  Jt  is  impossible  to  raise  good  comb  honey  on  the  deep 
frame ;  there  is  always  a  little  rim  of  honey  along  the  top  bar ;  and  with  the 
shallow  frame  the  brood  is  right  up  to  the  top.  We  do  not  want  honey  in  the 
brood  nest ;  we  want  all  the  brood  right  up  to  the  top  bar.  When  we  get 
through  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if  the  honey  season  drops  off  short,  we  have 
?ot  to  resort  to  feeding.  If  we  can  get  25  cents  a  pound  for  comb  honey,  and 
can  buy  sugar  to  winter  our  bees  on  for  4i  cents,  isn't  there  a  little  in  itP 

Mr.  House  ;  With  these  young  prolific  queens  they  will  occupy  these 
brood  nests  continually,  and  as  long  as  the  honey  is  coming  you  can  leave 
those  supers  on.  The  very  honey  that  you  would  get  ordinarily  in  your  brood 
chambers  for  winter  stores  they  will  put  into  that  super  and  finish  up  your 
sections,  and  leave  your  colony  minus  of  any  honey  whatever.  Hundreds  of 
them  were  stripped  this  summer,  and  they  hadn't  honey  enough  to  live 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  we  can  buy  sugar  and  feed  for  winter  stores  or  feed 
honey  back,  if  necessary.     I  consider  sugar  syrup  better  to  winter  upon. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  You  do  not  want  a  big  lot  of  wood  for  t]iem  to  pass  over 
to  keep  warm ;  you  want  a  thin  top  bar. 

Mr.  Chetsleb  :  I  can  do  without  a  queen  excluder  if  I  have  a  ten-frame 
width  instead  of  eight.  I  think  I  have  an  advantage  there  in  the  way  of  pol- 
len being  stored.    It  does  not  go  up  into  the  sections. 

Mr.  House  :  In  producing  2,000  sections  of  comb  honey  this  year  all  the 
sections  that  had  pollen  in  went  inside  of  one  shipping  case. 

Mr.  HoLTEBMANN ;  Don't  you  think  locality  makes  a  difference  on  pol- 
len. 

Mr.  House  :  I  think  not.  I  depend  somewhat  upon  the  queen  excluder 
making  a  difference.  • 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  began  hiving  on  starters,  and  when  I  was  using  them 
the  bees  would  carry  the  pollen  up  into  the  comb  honey.  But  since  I  have 
used  full  combs  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  dozen  sections  of  pollen  in  a 
thousand  sections  of  honey. 

Mr.  House:  You  will  get  the  same  result  by  putting  one  empty  comb 
in  the  centre  and  hiving  the  colony  upon  this  and  empty  foundations  sheets. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Anguish  in  reference  to  his  combs 
in  the  brood  nest.  Do  you  take  particular  pains  to  get  new  combs  or  use 
combs  that  are  two  or  three  or  four  years  old? 
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Mr.  Anguish  :  I  try  to  keep  my  combs  as  new  as  possible.  I  keep  add- 
ing new  combs  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  keep  drifting  the  older  combs  off 
into  the  extracting  supers. 

Mr.  Laing  :  In  the  discussion  of  my  paper  they  spoke  of  the  soiling  of 
the  comb  honey  from  the  bees  working  on  old  black  combs  below,  and  you 
having  had  more  experience  than  myself,  I  thought  you  would  have  noticed 
it  very  materially  if  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Anguish:  When  comb  honey  is  produced,  if  it  is  not  produced 
middlijig  fast,  they  will  stain  it  some  anyway,  even  if  it  is  new  comb;  they 
are  travelling  over  the  brood  all  the  time,  and  they  use  the  same  cappings  aU 
the  time. 

Mr.  House  :  This  evening  I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  about 
the  supers  I  use,  and  the  separator.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  one  with  me. 
Some  one  wished  to  see  the  super  I  had  at  Brantford.  I  think  my  friend 
Holtermann  has  a  few  like  them.  The  separator  is  a  wire  cloth  separator;  it 
is  the  coming  separator.  It  will  soon  be  that  you  will  not  see  a  wood  separ- 
ator. The  wire  cloth  separator  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  been  in  New  York 
State  for  twenty-three  years.  It  is  only  mine  by  adoption.  It  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Betsinger,  of  Marcellus,  a  very  ingenious  man.  This 
separator  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  separators,  namely,  a  free  com- 
munication of  bees  and  heat  between  the  boxes.  It  is  composed  of  wire  cloth, 
I  should  think  about  1-18  inch  wire,  i  mesh.  The  separator  is  bound  with 
tin  on  all  sides,  and  on  the  upper  side  it  projects  so  that  it  hangs  into  the 
grooves  or  rabbetts  on  the  end  of  the  super.  On  the  lower  comer  the  binder 
comes  down  and  opens  so  that  it  forms  a  spacer.  The  sections  go  into  broad 
frames  that  hang.  Everything  hangs — ^the  section  holder,  the  separ- 
ator and  all — and  as  the  lasts  section  holder  goes  in  that  wedges 
them  all.  You  can  go  up  to  your  super  at  any  time  and  there  is 
no  propolis  stickini?  down  that  you  need  a  crowbar  or  jacknife  to  raise  it  up. 
While  you  are  getting  up  one  of  the  old  style  separators  I  can  go  through  100 
hives.  This  super  has  a  longitiidinal  passage  and  the  bees  can  go  all  around 
it ;  and  all  the  bearings  it  has  are  the  four  points  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tin 
as  it  bears  against  the  separator  and  spacers.  The  sections  have  no  bee-way. 
We  can  clean  about  five  sections  to  the  ordinary  one.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Root  people  spoke  in  their  Journal  about  brace  combs.  We  think  so  little 
about  brace  combs  that  we  would  not  take  the  pains  to  heat  a  knife  to  cut 
them  out. 

Mr.  Anguish:    Have  you  section  holders  with  wood  underneath? 

Mr.  House:    Yes. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  don't  use  any.  I  have  my  sections  come  down  to  the 
bee  space. 

Mr.  Chrysler  :  I  raised  400  sections  this  year,  and  followed  Mr. 
House's  plan  as  near  as  possible  with  those  separators ;  I  believe  they  are 
ahead  of  anything  I  have  tried.  As  regards  sections  being  fastened  to  the 
separator  with  buin-  combs.  I  found  that  was  altogether  owing  to  the  way 
the  foundation  was  put  in  the  sections.  If  it  is  loose  in  any  way  it  will  sway. 
I  don't  know  what  makes  it  sway.    I  fasten  my  foundation  all  the  way  round. 

Mr.  SiBBALD:    How  do  you  fasten  your  foundation  into  the  section? 

Mr.  House  :  I  have  in  years  gone  by  used  what  we  call  the  Daisy  fast- 
ener. Never  put  your  foundation  in  the  boxes  until  they  are  ready  to  go  on 
the  bees  that  day.  I  have  found  it  pays  to  do  this.  We  make  our  sections, 
and  put  them  in  our  frames  and  in  our  supers,  and  store  them  out  of  the  way 
without  any  foundation.  As  the  time  comes  along  that  we  need  these  supers 
we  take  one  of  these  broad   frames  out   that  have   three  sections.     They  are 
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secured  with  a  thumb  screw  at  the  back  perfectly  true,  and  are  laid  upon  a 
little  board.  Then  put  in  the  foundation.  Here  at  your  side  sits  a  little  oil 
stove  with  a  piece  of  tin  upon  a  wood  handle,  that  is  very  hot.  Give  it  a 
downward  motion  about  three  tim^s  and  the  foundation  is  in.  That  is  fast- 
ened on  the  top.  I  have  tried  putting  in  foundation  in  the  bottom,  but  if  you 
have  colonies  of  the  proper  strength  you  need  not  bother  with  any  lower 
foundation ;  they  will  bring  it  out  to  the  wood  all  right.  I  allow  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  space  below.  I  would  not  want  a  full  sheet ;  there  is  a 
little  gain. 

Mr.  Grainger  :    What  about  the  side  ? 

Mr.  HoTTSE :  Most  of  my  foundation  has  been  about  one-sixteenth  nar- 
rower than  the  box. 

Mr.  McEvoY :    What  about  waxP 

Mr.  HoirsB:  I  want  the  foundation  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  I  don't 
want  any  kiln-dried  foundation  for  the  hive.     That  is  soft  foundation. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  I  have  found  that  very  true.  The  bees  do  not  like  founda- 
tion that  has  been  put  in  the  sections  and  stood  in  the  air  a  long  while.  They 
reject  it. 

Mr.  Grainger  :  I  heard  it  stated  at  a  convention  some  time  ago  that 
although  foundation  might  be  a  year  old,  by  warming  it  up  or  steaming  it 
it  could  be  made  as  good  as  ever. 

Mr.  House  :  Foundation  that  becomes  hardened  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  can  be  dipped  in  hot  water  at  about  130  degrees  temperature ;  and 
you  must  toco  to  the  pains  of  drying  it  again  and  packing  it  up,  but  you  can 
make  it  pliable. 

Mr.  McEvoy :    How  do  you  fasten  foundation  in  section  boxes. 

Mr.  Angthsh  :  I  fasten  mine  about  the  same  as  Mr.  House  does,  but  on 
three  sides.     He  is  running  500  colonies  and  we  are  running  about  200. 

Mr.  Newton  :  Every  bee-keeper  will  say  that  the  bees  work  more  readily 
on  the  new  foundation. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  I  have  used  both  white  and  yellow  wax,  and  I  don't  like 
the  yellow. 

Mr.  Newton  :  When  you  are  showing  at  Fairs,  I  believe  the  section 
honey  looks  nicer,  if  we  can  hold  it  up  to  the  liorht  and  it  has  white  wax  in 
the  section. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  What  are  we  showing  at  the  Fairs  forP  Does  nobody 
use  that  honev  after  we  get  through  with  it?  We  have  somewhere  about 
5,000  pounds  of  section  'honey,  it  is  all  made  on  white  wax.  We  have  only 
shown  a  few  dozen.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  restP  I  want  the  very 
best  of  everything!  can  get.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  people  that 
eat  the  honey. 

Mr.  House  :  I  donH  know  what  people  mean  by  having  dark  wax  in 
section  boxes.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  oi)eration8.  I  have  never 
experienced  any  of  that.  You  take  any  pure  yellow  beeswax,  and  when  the 
bees  get  through  with  it  and  are  filling  out  comb  with  it,  it  is  white.  If  it  is 
Dot,  you  have  got  something  that  is  not  beeswax. 

Mr.  SiBBALD  :  I  noticed  one  point  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  House's  paper 
that  was  not  criticised,  and  which  I  thought  was  a  very  good  point.  Some 
people  say  they  use  one  certain  method  and  some  say  they  use  another 
certain  method  and  so  on.  Mr.  House  broucrht  out  the  thought 
that  we  ought  to  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and  be  able  to  size 
no  the  season  and  the  condition  of  the  bees,  and  then  adapt  a  system 
that  would  work  all  rieht  for  that  season.  The  system  that  works  this  season 
might  not  be  the  system  that  would  work  as  well  next  season.    Tou  have  got 
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to  be  ready  to  work  to  get  the  very  best  results  from  what  you  have  got.  That 
is  a  point  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  bring  out.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
bee-keepers  to  remember  it. 

A  young  queen  is  a  splendid  thing  for  comb  honey,  and  the  way  he  raises 
those  queens  is  another  splendid  idea.  I  believe  it  will  be  a  great  success.  I 
feel  like  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  House  for  that  valuable  paper  and  for 
the  valuable  information  he  has  given  us  since  he  read  his  paper. 

Mr.  McEvOY :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  sure  the  members  present  have  drawn  great 
pleasure  and  profit  from  this  paper  containing  so  many  valuable  points.  I 
think  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  paper.  I  think  it  is  quite  proper  that  we 
should  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  neighbor  from  across  the  line.  The 
motion  was  carried  with  applause. 

Peof,  H.  a.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa. :  I  bring  you  greetings  from 
your  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers  of  the  Keystone  State.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  speak  to  you  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  bee-keeper  who  has 
has  been  taking  prizes  for  years  and  years,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  professional  naturalist  who  has  been  making  a  stud^  of  bees  com- 
mercially in  their  relation  to  the  very  important  subject  of  horticulture. 
I  know  very  many  bee-keepers  are  fruit  growers,  and  I  know  comparatively 
few  fruit  growers  who  are  bee-keepers.  I  fear  that  the  horticulturists  them- 
selves are  not  taking  such  an  extensive  interest  in  bee-keeping  as  they  might. 
I  know  some  persons  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  fruit  growers 
who  have  scarcely  the  time  to  go  at  bee-keeping,  and  who  have  put  bees  in 
their  orchards  and  have  given  the  product  to  their  neighbors,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  having  their  orchards  fertilized  by  the  little  bee.  Our  bee-keepers 
are  exploding  the  old  ideas  and  theories  about  the  bees  puncturing  the  fruit; 
we  are  getting  pretty  well  past  that  sort  of  thing. 


AN   IMPROVED   W{AX   PRESS. 
By  H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude. 

Every  up-to-date  apiarist  should  have  in  his  equipment  a  good  wax 
press,  and  should  know  or  understand  how  to  melt  up  old  combs  and  extract 
as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  wax  from  them.  Wax  is  a  valuable  by-product 
of  the  apiary  that  might  with  great  profit  receive  more  study  and  attention. 

Many  combs  are  unfit  for  use.  Old  musty,  mouldy,  pollen  clogged  combs, 
irregular  crooked  combs,  combs  having  an  excess  of  drone  combs,  diseased 
combs,  containing  the  stain  marks  of  foul  brood  or  infected  honey,  burr 
combs,  scrapings  of  the  hives,  frames  or  sections,  broken  combs,  etc.  All 
these  should  be  condemned  to  the  pot,  put  through  the  melting,  squeezing, 
cleaning  process,  and  made  into  clean  cakes  of  yellow  wax,  ready  for  sale 
or  to  be  made  into  foundation  and  transformed  by  the  bees  into  straight  fresh 
combs,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  usefulness  instead  of  an  unsightly  mass  of 
germ-producing,  moth  breeding  filth. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  diseased  combs.  Foul  brood  would  never 
have  made  the  headway  it  has,-  or  be  considered  the  scourge  it  is,  if  old 
suspicious  combs  were  valued  less  as  combs  and  foundation  appreciated 
more.  Bees  like  to  build  comb,  there  is  a  natural  secretion  of  wax,  and  there 
is  not  nearly  the  distance  most  people  think  between  the  sheet  of  foundation 
and  the  drawn  comb. 
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Outside  of  the  nuinber  of  bee-keepers  who  attend  conventionB  and  stud^r 
journals,  there  are'  vast  numbers  who  throw  away  their  discarded  combiB, 
bury  them,  or  bum  them.  They  have  not  got  a  wax  press,  and  cannot  believe 
that  any  wax  can  be  obtained  from  them.  How  foolish  "this  is,  and  what  a 
loss !  After  last  winter's  heavy  losses  hundreds  of  combs  were  left  uncovered 
by  the  bees,  a  prey  to  moths,  mice,  and  insects.  At  one  place  I  found  a  snake 
coiled  up  amongst- the  combs,  evidently  enjoying  the  honey  or  waiting  there 
for  mice  or  insects.  At  one  of  these  deserted  villages,  containing  probably 
30  or  35  hives  of  combs,  my  assistant  secured  the  lot  and  melted  and  extracted 
100  lbs  of  wax  which  wa€i  sold  for  |35.  An  average  Langstroth  comb  will  yield 
from  i  to  i  lb.  of  wax,  and  ten  Langstroth  combs  from  3  to  3^  lbs.  Surely 
then  it  is  profitable  work  melting  them,  and  worth  the  learning  how  to  use 
a  good  press. 

The  press  I  have  here  is  of  the  Hatch-Oemmel  type,  and  incorporates 
the  Hershisher  principle,  and  the  combination  makes  a  better  press.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  manufacture  any  for  sale  so  ^ou  will  excuse  me  for  saying 
it  is  the  best,  giving  splendid  satisfaction,  both  as  to  speed  and  ability  to 
extract  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  wax. 

Before  commencing  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  ordinary  stove, 
one  or  two  common  boilers,  two  large  dippers,  a  number  of  sap  pails,  or 
vessels  to  contain  the  wax,  also  a  tub  to  hold  the  water  after  pressing,  a 
pair  of  gloves  to  handle  the  hot  trays  and  cheeses,  six  cheese  cloths  about  a 
yard  square  each«  Start  the  fire  and  heat  to  a  boiling  point  two  or  three 
pails  of  water,  draw  the  tank  forward  on  the  platform  from  under  the  screw 
and  top  bar,  so  as  to  get  at  the  trays  of  slats.  Four  this  hot  water  over  all 
80  as  to  heat  them  thoroughly,  fill  the  boiler  about  two-thirds  full  of  water 
again,  and  as  soon  as  it  nears  the  boiling  point  fill  in  the  combs  to  be  melted. 
Mix  with  a  dipper  and  add  combs  until  the  boiler  is  filled,  draw  off  the  water 
from  the  tank,  remove  the  trays  of  slats  leaving  only  the  bottom  set,  on  this 
place  the  form,  spread  a  cheese  cloth  over  this  and  commence  dipping,  skim- 
ming from  the  top  where  the  wax  cocoons  or  the  slumgum  will  be  the  thickest. 
When  two  inches  deep  have  been  filled  into  the  cheese-cloth  fold  it  over  and 
pin  the  ends  over,  remove  the  form  and  we  have  a  bag  of  hot  wax  slumgum, 
called  a  cheese,  lying  upon  the  slats.  Another  tray  is  quickly  placed  on  top 
of  this,  the  form  again  returned,  another  cheese  cloth  spread  over  and  filled 
as  before. 

This  operation  is  again  repeated  and  our  third  cheese  formed.  The 
last  tray  is  placed  on  top  (the  one  with  the  bug  iitons  on).  The 
tank  and  contents  are  pushed  back  under  the  top  bar,  the  screw  turned  down 
until  it  commences  to  press,  then  the  balance  of  the  hot  water  is  poured 
through  a  wire  cloth  strainer  ipto  the  tank  filling  it  overflowing  or  sub- 
merging the  trays  of  slats,  cheese,  wax,  slumgum,  etc.  All  is  under  boil- 
ing water  which  is  up  nearly  to  the  overflow  lip.  Now  give  the  screw  a  few 
turns  and  see  the  yellow  wax  bubble  up.  Cover  the  tank  with  two  boards 
to  retain  the  heat.  Turn  the  screw  down  again,  then  slacken  to  allow  the  water 
to  go  back  into  the  sponge-like  slulngum  press  again,  thus  washing  out  the 
wax.  It  can  get  out  any  way  sidewise  or  endwise,  upwards,  and  once  out  it 
cannot  soak  back,  it  rises  to  the  surface,  and  only  hot  water  goes  back  when 
the  screw  is  slackened  to  wash  it  out  cleaner  and  cleaner.  A  half  hour  of  this 
process  of  wash  and  press  will  bring  out  all  the  wax,  and  we  are  ready  for 
skimming  off  the  wax.  This  is  done  by  adding  fresh  boiling  water  from 
the  second  boiler  or  kettle  until  the  wax  will  overflow  at  the  lip  into  a  pail 
there  for  the  purpose.  A  little  skimming  with  a  thin  board  towards  the  lip 
will  help  to  clear  it  off.    Open  the  tap,  and  the  water  flows  into  a  tub  below. 
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still  kot  and  ready  to  use  again.  By  this  time  if  we  have  been  attending  to 
to  the  boiler  and  stove  another  lot  is  ready.  The  tank  is  agaiix  drawn  for- 
ward, trays  and  cheese  removed  and  filled  again,  the  second  set  of  cheese 
cloths  being  used  this  time,  thus  saving  dumping  the  sediment  from  the 
others  until  the  pressing  is  again  under  way. 

Never  fill  the  cheese  cloth  too  full.  Try  and  not  have  too  much  water  in 
them.  It  makes  them  flabby,  and  they  are  apt  to  roll  out  of  place.  Haye 
everything  ready  so  that  the  work  can  be  continued  quickly.  Keep  everj- 
thing  hot.  Two  can  work  to  better  advantage  than  one.  Never  let  the  trays 
cool  while  using.  Keep  the  hot  water  on  them  until  the  next  lot  is  ready. 
If  the  wax  is  run  into  the  tall  narrow  vessels  and  placed  where  they  will  cool 
slowly,  the  sediment  will  settle  and  can  be  scraped  off  the  cake  when  cool, 
and  is  therefore  clean  and  ready  for  market. 


Improved  Wax  Prem,  deyised  by  H.  G.  Sibbald. 

The  illustration  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  wax  press.  The  frame 
should  be  very  strong  in  order  to  stand  the  immense  strain  upon  it  when  in 
use.  The  screw  should  be  at  least  1^  in.  (1).  Top  bar  of  frame  (2)  should 
be  made  of  hardwood  and  be  at  least  4  in.  by  4i  in.  by  2  ft.  long;  the  nut 
for  the  screw  countersunk  into  the  bottom  of  the  hole  bored  through  the  centre 
of  the  bar. 

The  platform  (5)  is  made  by  using  three  pieces  of  scantling,  hardwood, 
each  2  X  4,  2  ft.  long,  boring  two  holes  through  each  near  the  ends  for  the 
brace  irons  to  go  down  through,  these  being  secured  or  fastened  by  a  nut 
on  each,  making  the  platform  frame  2  ft.  square  and  11  or  12  inches  below 
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the  boltom  of  the  top  bar.  The  iron  braces  are  made  of  |  in.  round  iron 
for  the  upright  braces  and  of  i  in.  round  iron  for  the  corner  braces  which 
are  flattened  a  little  on  top  of  the  top  bar  and  fastened  by  a  screw-nail.  The 
flooring  of  the  platform  is  simple,  two  boards  being  left  extended  in  front 
10.  in.  to  support  the  tank  when  drawn  forward  to  fill  or  empty,  the  centre 
board  being  short  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  be  drawn  off  before  bringing 
the  tank  forward.  The  tank  (4)  is  19  x  19  in.  x  10  in  height,  9  in  height  to 
the  overflow  lip,  with  a  tap  in  front  at  the  bottom  to  let  off  the  water  and 
might  be  made  of  galvanized  iron  or  heavy  tin. 

4  sets  of  slats  are  necessary  and  are  made  of  hardwood,  |  in.  board 
ripped  into  |  in.  pieces  and  cut  17  in.  long.  3  J  inch  holes  are  bored 
through  the  edge  of  each  of  these  and  an  iron  rod  ^  in.  17  in.  long  used 
to  hold  the  tray  of  slats  together.  16  strips  are  used  in  each  tray  and  if  drawn 
on  tight  having  the  holes  a  little  small  for  the  iron,  they  will  stay  spaced 
out.  The  bottom  set  are  covered  with  wire  cloth  on  top,  two  sets  covered 
on  both  sides  and  the  top  set  covered  on  the  bottom  side  only.  This  is  to 
protect  the  cheese  cloth,  the  wire  being  tacked  on  the  slats. 


Frame  for  making  moalds,  and  slats  for  use  ander  screw. 

The  top  set  of  slats  must  be  well  ironed.  Use  three  pieces  of  old  steel 
wagon  tires  and  a  piece  of  steel  J  x  4  in.  crosswise  of  these  for  the  centre, 
shown  in  the  cut.  A  temporary  form  16  x  16,  4  in.  high  (6)  is  made  of 
pine  and  used  to  get  the  cheeses  in  form. 

Mr.LAiNQ :  Don't  you  find  danger  of  the  cheese-cloth  breaking  on 
the  sides? 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  I  melted  600  pounds  of  wax,  and  I  found  the  cheese-cloths 
whole  when  I  got  through.  We  don't  fill  the  form  right  full.  I  would  not 
fill  it  with  more  than  about  two  inches  of  thick  slumgum  to  start  with.- 
That  will  go  down  to  about  half  an  inch  in  the  cake.  When  you  take  out 
your  cheeses  there  is  none  of  that  stickiness.  You  don't  have  to  rub  or 
scrape  tb^m  the  way  you  do  the  others.  Cheese  cloth  is  much  preferable  to 
burlap. 

Mr.  Bteb  :  Do  ^ou  not  have  to  be  careful  about  pinning  these  sacks? 
If  you  didn't,  the  slumgum  would  sometimes  burst  them  open. 

5  B.  K. 
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Mr.  SiBBALD :  When  we  started  at  that,  first  we  dipped  too  mach  water 
bit  and  that  made  a  sort  of  flabby  thing,  that  when  you  took  the  form  ont 
it  would  burst.  We  found  by  being  more  particular  to  dip  it  thick  we  could 
keep  it  in  the  form  better. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  I  made  a  bag  and  I  use  that  altogether  now. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  You  don't  need  anything  better  than  these  cheese-cloths. 
After  we  have  skimmed  off  the  wax,  we  let  the  water  out  from  the  tap  bio 
a  tub  sitting  down  below.  If  there  is  a  little  wax  in  it,  it  doesnH  matter, 
because  we  intend  to  use  that  water  for  the  next  boiling. 

If  you  have  a  Hatch-Gemmell  press  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  change  it 
into  this,  and  you  have  a  better  press.  The  water  is  left  in  the  tank  until 
you  are  about  ready  to  take  the  next  off  the  stove,  and  then  your  slats  are  all 
hot.  We  have  all  ready  for  another  set  of  cheese  cloths.  Put  the  slats  right 
back  in  again,  have  it  filled  in  a  few  minutes,  and  press  it  again.  The  only 
way  we  thought  we  could  improve  in  the  matter  of  speed  would  be  to  have 
two  presses.    The  one  boiler  would  do  the  work. 

I  run  quite  a  little  bit  of  wax  over  again.  I  don't  use  any  acid.  The 
customer  that  takes  most  of  my  wax  asked  me  not  to  use  acid.  Mr.  Newton 
knows  about  the  color  of  this  wax.  This  year  we  melted  600  pounds  out  of 
this  press,  and  it  was  all  about  the  same. 

Mr.  N£WT0H :  I  feel  pleased  this  morning  to  think  I  was  the  one  to  make 
the  motion  that  we  would  hear  Mr.  Sibbald  before  our  meeting  closed, 
because  I  have  heard  something  that  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  me,  and 
to  all  the  members.  I  have  tried  different  wa^s  and  have  been  discouraged 
a  good  many  times  over  the  Hatch-Gemmell  press.  I  have  confidence  from 
what  I  have  heard  to  go  on,  and  I  will  have  success  in  the  rendering  of  old 
combs  and  slumgum.  I  am  sure  the  thanks  of  this  society  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Sibbald  for  the  way  he  has  explained  his  method  to  us,  and  I  will 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holtermann,  that  a  cut  of  the  press  be  placed  in  the 
annual  report,  together  with  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  think  this  wax  press  will  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
taking  out  pollen. 

Mr.  DxABMAN :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  this  wax  press. 
Although  that  is  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  will  surpass  all  other 
presses,  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  wax  presses  will  be  superseded 
by  something  better.  In  connection  with  drugs  they  used  to  depend  on 
presses  for  taking  out  the  strength  of  the  drug,  but  now  they  force  it  out  by 
percolation.  The  difficulty  with  wax  is  to  get  something  that  will  force  the 
wax  out  of  the  slumgum.     If  you  can  do  that  the  problem  is  solved. 

Mr.  TiMBBBS :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  interested  and  profited  by 
listening  to  Mr.  Sibbald's  demonstration,  and  if  we  follow  out  his  directionB 
it  will  more  than  pay  us  for  the  expense  we  have  been  at  in  coming  to  this 
Convention. 

The  CHATUifAif  put  the  motion,  which  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was 
declared  carried  with  applause. 


BEES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  HORTICTTLTTTRE. 

Bt  Pbof.  H.  a.  Subface  of  Harbxsbxtbg,  Pa. 

It  is  to  mfi  a  great  pleasure  always  to  meet  with  persons  practically 
interested  in  subjects  which  I  am  trying  to  study,  both  from  a  theoretical 
and  practical  standpoint.    It  has  been  too  long,  indeed,  that  practical  men 
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and  so-called  scientific  or  theoretical  men  have  stood  aloof  one  from  the  other. 
The, theoretical  scientist  needs  the  aid  of  the  practical  man  to  pul  him 
straight.  Theory  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  practice  is  not  very  stable  or 
aeonrate,  and  is  not  very  good  science;  it  is  pseudo  science  or  false  science. 
In  this  day  of  advanced  thought  and  study  and  educational  methods,  we 
are  where  the  practical  man  cannot  make  progress  without  reaching  forth  his 
right  hand  to  join  the  right  hand  of  the  scientific  man  and  make  use  of 
scientific  principles.  Our  laboratories  prove  that  instead  of  the  scientist 
working  as  did  the  old  alchemist,  simply  to  change  the  colors  of  substances, 
lie  is  working  towards  a  definite  end;  and  so  with  agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches^  apiculture  being  one  of  the  minor  branches.  The  practical  man  is 
becoming  to  some  extent  a  scientist.  You  talk  about  your  queen  breeding, 
about  the  development  of  your  apiaries,  and  the  selection  of  your  stock,  and 
in  doing  so  you  are  applying  the  very  principles  of  advanced  stock  breed- 
ing. Along  that  line,  were  I  to  present  a  discussion  of  apiarial  improve- 
ment, I  should  insist  upon  one  point  which  the  bee-keeper  has  apparently 
overlooked  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  breeding  of  live  stock  those  who  are 
making  a  specialty  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  even  poultry,  give  great 
stress  to  the  importance  of  the  male  ancestor  in  breeding.  In  fact  our  cattle 
breeders  lay  more  strees  upon  the  importance  of  the  male,  and  the  parentage 
and  lineage  of  the  male,  than  of  the  female.  The  horse  breeder  does  the 
same.  How  has  it  been  with  the  bee-keeper  P  We  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  the  ancestr^r  of  the.queen,  about  the  race  and  the  strain,  etc.,  and  very 
little  has  been  said  of  select  drones.  Why?  Simply  because  we  know  the 
queen  mates  when  flying  high  in  the  air,  and  it  is  possible  to  control  the  parent- 
age of  the  queen  without  so  readily  controlling  the  parentage  of  the  drone. 
But  nevertheless,  what  one  can  do  in  his  apiary  is  to  prevent  drones  being 
reared  from  those  hives  or  colonies  that  are  not  as  profitable  or  advantageous 
or  meritorious  hives,  and  in  that  way  he  can  produce  a  select  strain  of  drone 
cells  and  a  select  queen. 

Now,  my  experience  as  a  practical  bee-keeper  has  been  considerably 
linxited,  and  I  believe  from  what  I  see  here  that  were  I  to  present  my 
paper  upon  **Home  Apiary  Improvement  and  Honey  Production"  I  should 
not  be  doing  the  subject  the  justice  that  one  of  your  own  bee-keepers  could 
do  it.  I  have  brought,  therefore,  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  bees  and  horti- 
culture, and  it  naay  be  I  can,  through  the  Bee  Joumaly^  if  desired,  publish 
one  upon  "Apiary  Improvement.*'  With  your  permission  I  should  prefer 
to  change  my  subject  to  that  of  ''Bees  and  Horticulture,*'  because  this  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  my  profession.  I  have  been  a  student  of  this  subject 
for  practically  all  my  life.  I  feel  more  at  home  in  talking  upon  this  than 
upon  the  subject  of  "Apiary  Improvement**  to  expert  bee-keepers.  Were 
I  speaking  to  amateurs  my  attitude  would  be  different. 

In  attempting  to  discuss  this  subject  we  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
time-honored  among  bee-keepers  and  fruit  growers,  and  that  it  has  been 
threshed  over  and  over  again  in  journals  and  meetings  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  persons  engaged  in  such  pursuits.  However,  there  is  sometimes  justifica- 
tion in  revolving  old  subjects  under  a  new  light  to  see  if  perhaps  an  addit- 
ional point  concerning  it  can  be  gained.  The  very  antiquity  of  the  subject 
indicates  is  importance,  and  if  anything  whatever  new  can  be  added,  or  any- 
thing in  doubt  can  be  cleared  up,  and  the  truth  emphasized,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  again  turning  discussion  toward  the  old  topic.  If  something 
really  new  be  desired,  we  should  be  glad  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  "The 
Bee  Sting  Cure  for  Rheumatism,*'  which  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
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joke,  but  in  line  of  recent  developments  becomes  a  reality;  or  it  might  be 
possible  to  take  up  the  subject  of  sonie  unsolved  problems,  such  as  ''Tie 
Effects  upon  the  Human  System  .of  Continued  Stinging  by  Bees,*'  "The 
Results  of  Rearing  Bees  in  Cells  of  Different  Sizes  or  Shapes,"  "The  Probabil- 
ity of  Spontaneous  Production  of  Wax  Flakes  and  Consequent  Loss  of  Honey 
by  this  Transformation  when  Drawn  Comb  is  used  for  Storage  and  the  Wai 
Flakes  can  not  be  Utilized,"  ^'Multiple  Queens,"  and  other  topics  that  may 
be  of  more  or  less  practical  or  scientific  interest  to  bee-keepers. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  **Bees  and  Their  Relation  to  Horticulture," 
we  shall  refrain  from  touching  the  now  well-established  fact  of  the  definite 
relationship  between  bee  and  flower,  the  necessity  of  the  bee  to  obtain 
both  nectar  and  pollen  from  the  blossom,  its  wonderful  adaptions  of  structure 
as  shown  in  the  nectar  sac  and  pollen  baskets,  especially  fitted  for  their  pur* 
poses,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dependency  of  the  blossom  upon  the  bee  for 
the  carrying  of  the  pollen  grains  from  stamen  to  pistil,  particularly  in  going 
from  one  flower  to  another,  so  essential  in  cross  fertilization  and  the  setting 
of  roots.  However,  concerning  the  last  point,  we  may  pause  long  enough  to 
say  that  this  year  we  have  evidence  that  the  general  shortage  of  the  plum  crop 
was  due  to  the  very  cold  weather  of  the  spring  time,  when  the  plum  trees  were 
in  blossom,  but  the  bees  did  not  fly.  It  is  possible  that  the  reduced  pear  crop 
over  the  country  may  be  due  to  a  similar  cause ;  but  this  can  not  be  true  of 
the  apple  crop,  and  we  know  where  there  was  a  magnificent  yield  of  apples, 
in  some  regions  of  Pennsyvania,  from  blossoms  that  were  expanded  when  it  wa§ 
too  cool  for  bees  to  fly,  and  from  our  own  observations  we  believe  that  many 
of  the  apple  trees  laden  with  fruit  in  the  fall  of  this  year  were  not  visited  by 
a  bee  or  other  poUenizing  insect  during  the  time  of  their  blossoming  in  the 
unusually  cool  spring.  We  must  acknowledge  that  while  in  Nature  there  are 
most  beautiful  structures  and  adaptations,  such  as  the  color,  form  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  blossom,  to  attract  and  sustain  the  bee,  and  pollen  sacks,  and 
numerous  hairs  for  the  carrying  of  pollen,  as  well  as  nectar  sacks  for  carrying 
liquids  by  the  bees  yet  the  full  relationship  of  insects  and  flowers  has  not  been 
demonstrated  by  practical  test  of  trees  and  plants  of  different  kinds,  defin- 
itely covered  with  gauze  or  very  thin  netting  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the 
natural  vital  functions  of  the  plants  to  take  place,  with  the  possibility  of  wind 
fertilization,  but  excluding  poUenizing  insects  entirely  from  the  trees  or 
plants  of  different  kinds.  Such  studies  could  be  well  made  by  our  Experi- 
ment Stations,  and  would  no  doubt  reveal  the  fact  that  some  kinds,  like  plums 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  bees  than  are  others,  like  the  apples.  The  stud- 
ent of  nature  constantly  meets  so  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  facts  and 
conditions  that  he  may  possibly  fail  to  appreciate  their  full  significance,  but 
occasionally  in  the  contemplation  of  such  things  he  is  forced  to  pause  and 
exclaim  with  the  poet  Young : 

"No  more  the  misty  vale  of  doubt  I  trod. 
My  reason  saw^  my  Soul  confessed  a  God.'* 

In  this  following  discussion  I  wish  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowing points:  (1)  Bees  will  not  be  killed  by  proper  spraying  methods;  (2) 
Bees  do  not  and  can  not  puncture  fruits ;  (3)  Bees  are  not  to  be  condemned 
for  carrying  the  germs  of  pear  blight.     These  I  shall  discuss  in  detail. 

(1)  Bees  and  Spraying.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  should  consider  it  fairly  well  settled,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  frequently  articles  appear  in  the  papers  and  are  circulated  over  the 
country,  conveying  the  information  that  bees  have  been  killed  by  spraying, 
and  even  in  some  cases  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  honey  has  been  poisoned  by 
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the  use  of  spray  liquids  containing  poison  carried  to  the  hives  by  the  indus- 
trious workers.  In  passing,  we  wish  to  pause  only  long  enough  to  go  on 
record  as  having  said  that  we  consider  the  production  of  poisoned  honey  from 
sprayed  plants  as  an  impossibility,  and  such  a  suggestion  an  injustice  to  the 
producer  and  also  to  the  consumer  of  the  most  delicious  of  human  foods. 

While  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  spraying  blossoms  is  such  bad 
horticultural  practice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit  producer,  that  it  is 
not  followed;  and  consequently  the  danger  of  killing  bees  at  such  time  has 
passed  away,  we  have  a  new  hoax  to  be  f ouni  in  the  statement  which  was 
received  extensive  circulation  diiring  the  past  spring  to  the  effect  that  spray- 
ing for  the  San  Jose  Scale  has  killed  bees.  It  appears  constantly  that  either 
some  bee-keeper  is  to  be  disgruntled  over  modem  horticultural  practices,  or 
some  fruit  grower  is  anxious  to  assume  a  postion  of  enmity  toward  a  bee-keeper 
for  some  fancied  wrong  by  bees.  This  is  like  a  farmer  who  must  necessarily  find 
cause  for  complaint.  It  must  first  be  poor  crops,  but  when  these  yield  more, 
be  then  complains  of  low  prices ;  but  when  crops  are  good  and  prices  are  high, 
as  during  the  present  year,  he  still  finds  solace  in  being  miserable  over  the 
fact  that.  ''It  takes  lots  of  work  to  harvest  and  m&rket  such  crops,  and  besides 
it's  awfullv  hard  on  the  ground."  (Laughter.) 

The  following  article  was  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  spring : 

TREE  SPRAYING  KILLS  BEES. 
Thousanijb  ow  Insisct  Honby  Hunters  Die  from  Sifpimg  Poisoiv. 

Tree  spraying  for  the  San  Jos^  Scale  now  being  conducted  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  Agricnltural  Department  has  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  keepers  of  bees  in  the 
ricinity  of  Norristown,  owing  to  the  havoc  it  has  created  by  killing  thousands  of  these 
honey  gatherers.  Probably  the  heaviest  loser  is  John  C.  Detwiler,  in  Whitemarsh, 
who  says  that  his  bees  have  died  by  the  thousands  since  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood 
have  been  sprayed. 

Mr.  Detwiler  says:  "Bees  require  large  quantities  of  watOf,  especially  at  this  sea 
son,  and  will  obtain  it  from  almost  any  blossom  or  wherever  possible.  This  water  is 
then  mixed  with  the  pollen  in  process  of  keeping  the  hive.  At  present  bees  are  feast- 
ing upon  the  opening  blossoms,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  sip  therefrom,  the  trees  of 
which  have  been  sprayed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  San  Jos^  Scale,  they  become  affected 
by  the  poisonous  liquid  and  speedily  die." 

To  this  we  felt  obliged  to  reply  as  follows : 

BEES  AND  TREE  SPRAYING. 

Statb  Zoologist  Sats  Sulphur  Wash  Kills  the  Scale  but  not  the  Bees. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  newspaper  article  entitled  "Tree  Spraying  Kills 
Bees,"  and  I  beg  to  write  concerning  the  error  in  this,  as  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  men 
who  may  wish  to  save  their  trees  from  the  terrible  San  Jose  Scale.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spray  for.  the  San  Jos6  Scale  must  be  applied  before  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
our  inspectors  and  demonstrators  have  never  sprayed  any  trees  while  in  blossom  in 
order  to  kill  any  scale  insects ;  therefore  the  r*^  would  be  no  honey  bees  around  the  trees 
sprayed  for  San  Jose  Scale  at  the  time  the  spraying  was  done.  The  lime-sulphur  wash 
is  caustic,  but  it  is  not  a  ''poisonous  liquid."  Bees  could  not  be  induced  to  sip  it,  and 
if  they  should  do  so  they  would  not  be  killed  by  it,  as  they  would  by  an  arsenical 
poison. 

The  bees  around  Norristown,  as  elsewhere  in  this  state,  may  be  dyinpj  from  foul 
brood  or  a  troubl*»  sometimes  called  "spring  dwindling"  but  they  certiainly  are  not 
killed  from  the  effect  of  any  spray  used  or  recommended  by  this  oflRce  for  San  Jost^ 
Scale. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  spray  blossoms  for   any  pest  known.     In  other  words,  no   trees   should   be 
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sprajed  while  in  bloom.  Spraying  at  Buch  times  with  arsenical  poison  may  hare  th« 
deot  of  killing  bees,  but  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  not  an  arsenical  poison,  and  is  not 
sprayed  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  therefore  bees  are  not  killed  by  any  spray 
used  for  this  purpose.*' 

H.  A.  SuBVAcn, 
Economic  Zoologist  of  Pennsylranis. 

For  San  Jos^  Scale,  fruit  growers  may  use  oils,  soaps,  or  caustic  washes, 
such  as  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  which  we  consider  best  and  cheapest.  The 
bees  would  not  touch  the  soap  solutions  nor  oil  substances.  We  have  had  a 
ktttle  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  standing  near  our  bee  hives  for  weeks,  and 
not  one  bee  has  been  seen  to  attempt  to  drink  it  nor  have  any  been  killed  by 
it.  We  have  sprayed  bushes  and  trees  around  and  over  the  hives  during  the 
past  year,  and  have  had  the  hives  covered  with  the  spray  in  an  experimental 
orchard,  two  or  three  different  times,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  yellow 
in  color,  and  the  liquid  dripped  from  them.  None  of  the  bees  were  killed  b;^, 
the  process  excepting  those  that  were  accidentally  injured  while  actually  m 
the  act  of  flying  through  the  cloud  of  mist  or  spray  as  it  left  the  nosile.  A 
few  of  these  may  have  been  .killed,  but  if  so  it  was  only  by  external  contact 
and  not  by  their  voluntary  sipping  the  liquid. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  making  such  a  statement  a  professional 
naturalist  values  his  own  scientific  reputation  too  highly  to  permit  himself 
to  make  an  error  that  can  be  avoided  either  by  practical  test  or  by  careful 
study.  We  are  certain  that  bees  have  not  Been  killed  by  spraying  trees  before 
they  blossom,  and  no  one  sprays  for  the  San  Jose  Scale  after  the  buds  burst. 
In  general,  no  fruit  grower,  who  knows  how,  when,  and  why  to  spray  ever 
sprays  anything  wEile  the  blossoms  are  open,  and  this  is  the  only  chance  by 
which  bees  could  be  killed,  excepting  in  the  rare  conditions  of  bees  being 
quite  thirsty  and  deprived  of  their  natural  water,  sipping  a  little  spray 
liquid  from  the  leaves  where  it  may  remain  for  a  short  time  after  spraying 
for  the  codling  moth  or  leaf -eating  insects  later  in  the  season. 

Emphasis  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not 
an  insecticide,  would  not  kill  bees  nor  other  insects,  and  is  used  only  as  a 
fungicide  or  preventive  of  certain  plant  diseases.  If,  however,  Paris  Green 
or  some  other  arsenical  poison,  such  as  London  Purple  or  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
were  added  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  used  as  a  spray,  and  the  bees  could 
be  induced  to  sip  the  liquid  through  its  falling  into  widely  opened  nectar- 
yielding  blossoms,  or  through  excessive  thirst  of  the  bees,  sipping  it  from 
the  leaves  where  it  temporarily  remains,  it  is  possible  that  these  beneficial 
insects  might  be  killed  by  such  means  and  at  such  times.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  water  be  placed  in  the  apiary  regularly,  as  it  should  be,  the 
bees  will  learn  to  go  to  it,  and  will  not  seek  the  drops  of  poisoned  spray 
liquid  that  may  remain  temporarily  on  the  leaves  in  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth.  Finally,  on  this  particular  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  codling 
moth  is  the  only  pest  for  which  arsenical  sprays  are  recommended  as  a  regu- 
lar annual  practice,  and  for  it  the  spraying  should  be  done  soon  after  the 
petals  fall,  and  again  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  But  few  bees  are  flying  in 
the  tree  tops  at  such  time. 

Though  it  is  fairly  well  known  that  bees  do  not  puncture  fruits,  yet 
further  observations  and  proofs  are  needed  to  convince  some  persons  on  this 
point.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  reported  to  us  that  our  bees  were  puncturing 
and  destroying  his  grapes.  I  sent  an  assistant  to  investigate  this  and  he 
reported  to  me  that  the  bees  were  in  the  grapes,  but  were  sipping  the  juices 
only  of  those  of  which  the  skin  was  punctured,  either  by  the  Grape-berry 
moth,  the  Curculio,  Yellow  Jackets,  or  the  Brown  Rot  germ.  They  are 
unable  to  break  or  puncture  the  skin  of  grapes  of  their  own  accord. 
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Last  sxtminer  I  found  a  few  bees  sucking  the  juices  and  removing  the 
pulp  from  beneath  the  sUns  of  plums  hanging  from  a  tree  over  their  hives. 
To  test  the  ability  of  the  bees  to  work  at  very  small  punctures  and  make  punc- 
tures for  themselves,  I  placed  six  plums  on  an  old  pan  and  set  this  on  the 
frames  in  the  top  of.  the  hive.  I  here  exhibit  the  same  after  it  had  remained 
there  nearly  two  months,  and  in  fact  was  taken  from  the  hive  no  earlier 
than  the  thirtieth  day  of  last  month.  The  two  plums  marked  ^^A"  were 
starting  to  decay  with  Monillia  or  Brown  Bot;  the  two  marked  ^'B''  were 
lound  and  ripe  and  were  placed  on  the  pan  with  their  skins  unbroken;  the 
two  marked  "C'*  were  merely  punctured  with  four  or  five  direct  pricks  of  a 
pin  in  each.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  bees  removed  the  juices  and  pulp  of  the 
last  pair  because  they  could  find  working  points  at  the  punctured  places; 
but  the  second  pair,  or  the  unpunctured  fruit,  simply  dried  like  prunes, 
without  the  skin  having  been  broken  by  the  insects,  and  with  the  pulp  left  in 
place.  The  first  pair,  or  those  starting  to  decay,  received  some  attention 
from  the  bees;  but  in  my  opinion  they  worked  only  upon  that  part  of  the 
fruit  which  had  not  yet  decayed,  finding  their  entrance  in  the  skin  at  the 
edge  of  the  decayed  area.  An  examination  of  the  reverse  side  of  this  pan 
shows  the  propolis,  which  plainly  indicates  that  it  has  been  for  some  time  on 
the  frames  of  the  hive.  May  we  not  accept  this  as  one  of  the  evidences  that 
bees  do  not  ca  se  the  original  injury  to  fruits  which  they  visit? 

Concerning  bees  carrying  the  serious  and  deadly  germs  of  Pear  Blight, 
I  wish  to  establish  this  that  Pear  Blight  often  appears  without  the  inter- 
vention of  bees,  and  that  as  these  are  not  by  any  means  the  sole  agents 
culpable  for  the  dissemination  of  such  germs,  the  pear  growers  are  not  justi- 
fied in  condemning  the  bee  and  desiring  to  exclude  it  from  their  orchards. 
We  know  that  such  action  has  been  contemplated,  as  I  was  recently  told  of 
it  and  of  the  effort  made  by  some  fruit  growers  in  California  to  condemn  and 
prohibit  the  keeping  of  bees  near  their  pear  trees,  because  they  presumed 
these  insects  were  the  agents  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  Pear  Blight. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  went  with  them  through  their  orchards, 
and  showed  them  ants  and  other  insects  present  in  numbers  upon  the  trees. 
He  convinced  them  of  the  possibility  of  the  Blight  germs  being  conveyed  by 
tkese  other  agencies,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  preventing  its  spread 
ikould  all  the  bees  be  excluded  from  their  orchards. 

An  illustration  of  my  meaning  in  this  regard  is  to  be  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  some  fruit  growers  toward  the  Robin  Redbreast  or  American  Robin. 
Some  persons  have  raised  a  cry  against  this  bird,  demanding  legislative  pro- 
ceedings for  its  destruction,  because  thev  claim  that  it  carries  upon  its  feet 
the  deadly  San  Jos^  Scale,  so  destructive  to  most  fruits.  The  facts  are  that 
the  San  Jos^  Scale  is  carried  or  disseminated  by  eight  or  ten  other  means 
besides  upon  the  feet  of  birds,  and  in  the  last-named  agency  the  English 
Sparrow  is  far  more  effective  as  an  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  the  San 
Jos^  Scale  than  is  the  Robin.  In  fact,  any  bird  that  would  alight  in  a  tree, 
infested  with  this  scale  insect  in  its  young  and  free-moving  stage  would  be 
liable  to  carry  the  young  pests  upon  its  feet  to  any  other  place  to  which  it 
mijrht  fly.  The  robin  is  only  one  of  the  known  agencies  in  spreading  the 
flcale,  this  pest  being  carried  by  so  many  other  means,  so  that  the  cry  against 
it  for  such  reason  is  not  justified ;  and  the  spread  of  the  scale  would  be  prac- 
tically as  rapid  and  extensive  were  all  the  robins  destroyed  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  made  by  a  few  fruit  growers.  Likewise,  Pear  Blight  is 
disseminated  by  so  many  methods  besides  bees,  that  no  one  is  justified  in 
making  complaint  against  the  been  on  this  account.  In  fact,  it  is  not  defin- 
itely proven  that  the  Honev  Bee  does  disseminate  the  germs  of  this  deadly 
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bacterial  disease,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  tl^at  the  disease  may 
kill  trees  under  conditions  which  prohibit  the  intervention  of  the  honey  bee. 
For  example,  this  spring  I  planted  an  orchard  of  young  pear  trees  late  in  the 
spring,  when  the  weather  was  so  cool  that  bees  were  not  flying.  Also,  of 
course,  the  trees  just  set  out  contained  no  blossoms,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of 
exuding  juices  or  sap.  Thus  it  was  certain  that  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
the  bees  to  them,  and  I  dm  convinced  that  no  bees  were  near  these  young 
trees.  However,  within  a  short  time  after,  planting  the  trees,  they  com- 
menced to  show  signs  of  being  infected  with  blight,  and  the  disease  spread 
over  the  trees  and  finally  killed  many  of  them.  It  was  probably  carried  to 
them  by  an  infected  pruning  knife  in  trimming  the  branches,  or  by  the 
wind,  or  by  some  other  means,  even  in  the  nursery  before  they  were  shipped. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  condemnation  of  the  bee  in  such  case  is  entirely  unjust. 
Let  us  unite  to  study  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  if  pos- 
sible add  new  points  occasionally  to  such  an  important  though  time-honored 
subject  as  "Bees  and  Horticulture,"  and  thus  we  may  feel  justified  in  our 
efforts. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  grateful  to  Prof.  Surface  for 
the  valuable  paper  he  has  given  us  showing  the  close  identification  of  our  line 
to  fruit  growers,  and  defending  our  little  pets.  We  all  know  that  bees  are 
found  not  to  be  injurious  to  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN:  It  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  Prof.  Surface  at  the 
National,  and  I  was  very  much  pleased  that  he  was  going  to  come  here.  This 
is  along  the  line  of  what  we  need,  and  I  can  quite  endorse  his  statements  as 
to  the  experiment  with  the  plums.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  is  a  photo- 
graph to  be  taken  of  that  plate  with  the  fruit  upon  the  hive  and  that  it  is  to 
be  embodied  in  the  National  Bee-keepers'  report.  I  was  asking  him  if  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  having  that  same  photograph  sent  to  our  Assoc- 
iation, and  he  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  so,  so  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  embody  it  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  have  been  very  much  pleasad  with  the  address,  and 
I  think  it  will  do  a  lot  of  good  to  people  who  do  not  understand  what  rela- 
tion there  is  between  bee-keepers  and  fruit  growers.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  putting  a  trough  of  water  in  an 
orchard.  I  think  it  is  very  important.  It  saves  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
regard  to  bees  going  for  water.  A  little  salt  in  the  trough  is  a  good  thing  to 
tempt  them.  If  fhey  get  started  they  go  pretty  regularly  and  in  great  num- 
bers. 

Mr.  Laing  :  What  is  the  general  medium  for  fertilization  of  apple 
blossoms  P 

Prof.  Surface:  I  think  in  many  cases  apple  blossoms  are  self  fertile; 
in  others  they  are  not.  It  may  be  any  of  the  flying  insects;  it  may  in 
some  cases  possiblv  be  the  wind,  but  we  know  the  majority  of  the  varieties 
are  self  fertile.  However,  I  would  not  recommend  planting  more  than  six 
rows  of  apples  of  any  one  kind;  then  plant  six  of  another  kind.  If  I  wanted 
to  plant  twelve  acres  of  apples  of  four  kinds,  I  would  plant  them  in  that  way 
to  ensure  Ihis  cross  fertilization  and  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN:  Do  you  think  the  seasons  make  any  difference?  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  seasons  when  the  bees  would  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing a  much  heavier  yield  for  certain  things,  if  they  were  in  the  vicinity, 
than  there  would  be  if  they  were  not. 

Prof.  Surface  !  They  undoubtedly  have  their  influence,  especially  upon 
some  kinds  of  blossoms.  I  had  76  colonies  in  my  apiary  near  an  apple  orch- 
ard, and  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom  I  saw  no  bees  working  upon  them, 
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and  yet  we  had  in  our  vicinity  a  magnificent  apple  crog.  So  that  we  cannot 
say  it  was  due  this  year  to  the  bees.  Yet,  we  had  a  short  crop  in  pears  and 
plumsi  and  I  expect  the  shortage  in  the  plum  erop  wait  very  largely  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  Hurley  :  I  have  listened  with  very  great  pleasure  to  the  paper  by 
Prof.  Surface.  In  fact,  like  Mr.  McEvoy,  I  would  say  it  is  the  best  paper 
I  have  ever  heard.  I  have  noticed  in  the  early  spring  when  the  maple  buds 
opened  up,  the  bees  gathered  pollen  from  them.  Is  it  possible  that  bees 
gather  pollen  from  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  immediately  after  the  buds  open 
before  the  blossoms  appear?  If  so,  will  not  the  early  spraying  possibly  hurt 
the  beesP 

Prof.  SuEFACE :  That  is  not  possible  until  the  petals  are  expanded.  The 
spraying  for.  scale  insects  is  done  before  the  blossoms  expand,  and  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  after  the.  petals  fall.  Those  spraying  liquids  would  not  come  in 
contact  with  what  are  called  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers.  However, 
there  is  one  important  thing  concerning  the  gathering  of  pollen  by  the  bee. 
In  order  thai  nature  may  prevent  the  full  effects  of  in-breeding  in  plant 
life,  flowers  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that  they  produce  pollen  befoi'e 
the  time  when  their  own  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  pollen;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pollen  of  that  flower  may  be  produced  after  its  own  pistil  has 
received  pollen,  and  thus  prevent  cross-fertilization,  its  pollen  being  carried 
to  a  receptive  pistil  in  another  flower.  Bees  do  visit  many  flowers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  gathering  pollen.  I  know  they  have  gathered  pollen  from 
the  blades  of  my  sweet  com.  I  should  like  to  see  considerable  study  made, 
not  only  of  the  honey-producing  plants,  but  of  the  pollen-producing  plants. 
That  is  a  subject  we  have  hardly  given  any  studv  to.  I  said  we  sprayed  for 
the  San  Jose  Scale  before  the  bud  bursts.  I  mean  before  the  winter  resting 
buds  swell,  but  I  did  not  mean  flower  blossoms.  For  San  Jose  Scale  we  spray 
before  the  first  green  leaf  peeps  through  its  bnd.  The  next  spray  would  be 
for  the  Codling  Moth,  after  the  petals  fall.  Those  flowers  are  not  open  or 
exposed  at  the  time  of  the  flrst  spraying,  and  they  have  passed  their  period 
of  blooming  at  the  time  of  the  next  spra3ring. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  spraying  the  apple 
blossoms  before  it  bursts.  Tou  C9.n  let  it  go  pretty  close  to  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  burst.  I  have  made  a  practice  of  spraying  before  the  apple  blossom 
comes  out  in  my  orchard.  I  put  a  pound  of  Paris  Green  to  a  barrel  of  water; 
that  is  four  times  more  than  the  regular  allowance,  and  I  have  had 
150  colonies  in  mv  orchard,  and  had  no  evil  results  and  never  saw  anything 
dangerous  at  all  from  that  spraying.    That  is  ivpraying  for  the  codling  moth, 

Mr.  McEvoY :  In  this  country  they  do  not  spray  any  more  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom.  These  people  who  flnd  a  lot  of  dead  brood  in  the  hive 
say  it  is  from  the  spraying,  but  it  is  the  bee-keeper  that  is  making  the  mis- 
take as  a  rule  and  not  the  fruit  man. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  I  am  sure  I  will  be  voicincr  the  sentiments  of  all  present 
when  I  9ay  it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  lecture  from  the  Pro- 
fessor, our  American  cousin,  and  we  hope  that  he  shall  carry  away  such 
impressions  and  such  pleasant  memories  with  him  to  his  home  yonder  that 
be  will  find  his  way  back  here  again  at  some  future  time.  I  think,  that  we 
would  be  very  remiss  in  the  discharere  of  our  duties  and  lacking  in  ordinary 
civilitv  if  we  did  not  at  least  say  '*Th«nk  you.*'  Therefore  I  move  that  the 
best  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the  Professor  for  the  great 
favor  he  has  shown  us. 

Mr.  Dickenson:    I  have  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 
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The  Chaibkan  put  tHe  motion,  which  was  carried  with  applause,  and 
the  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Prof.  Surface. 

Prof.  SxTAFACE :  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this  expression  whicK 
you  have  extended  to  me.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  can  assure  you  I  have  met 
with  no  more  pleasant  or  cordial  reception  at  any  place  I  have  been  than  here 
and  at  St.  Catharines  when  I  spoke  to  the  Fruit  Growers  there  last  spring. 
I  certainly  am  much  gratified  to  find  the  breadth  and  intelligfence  of  discus- 
sion that  is  discernible  in  a  Canadian  audience.  With  all  due  credit  to  you, 
I  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  far  advanced  as  you  really  are.  You  are 
ahead  of  us.  I  must  confess  that  in  our  Educational  and  State  Agricultural 
Associations,  I  did  not  hear  the  advanced  discussion  and  depth  of  questions 
that  you  have  asked  here.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  for  your  aggressive- 
ness, and  then  when  a  stranger  comes  amongst  you,  you  can  take  him  in. 
We  do  that  down  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  too,  but  it  is  in  a  different 
way.  (Laughter.)  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  doors  stand  open,  and 
with  your  heart's  right  hand  you  bid  us  welcome.  I  hope  you  will  come 
down  across  the  border  and  bring  us  the  good  news  that  you  are  carrying  to 
one  another. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CANADIAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
By  W.  J.  Craig,  Branttord. 

It  is  scarcely  my  place  perhaps,  in  the  presence  of  the  new  editor  and 
publisher,  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  future  of  the  Canadian  Bee 
Journal,  My  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  principally  by  way  of  introducing 
him  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  claiming  for  him  your  co-opera- 
tion. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Journal  changed  hands  twice  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  first  from  the  Goold,  Shapley  and  Muir  Co.,  who  for 
sixteen  years  or  more  published  the  magazine  in  connection  with  -the  bee- 
keepers' supply  business,  to  their  successors,  The  Ham  &  Nott  Co.,  and 
again  from  the  latter  to  the  Hurley  Printing  Co.,  of  Brantford,  whose  chief, 
our  fellow  member,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hurley,  is  present  with  us  to-day,  and  who 
will  no  doubt  tell  you  of  some  of  his  plans  and  purposes  regarding  the  future 
of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal. 

Allow  me,  however,  when  before  you,  Mr.  President,  to  cordially  thank 
the  members  of  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the  recent  publishers  and 
myself,  not  only  for  their  financial  support,  but  also  for  the  friendly  and 
kindly  attitude  of  one  and  all  during  our  connection  with  the  Journal^  and 
for  the  material  and  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  a  considerable  number. 
We  believe  that  our  readers  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  while  endeavor- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  we  represented;  that  of  bee-keeping  in  Canada; 
we  have  done  so  altogether  uninfiuenced  by  business  motives,  nor  have  we 
been  made  the  organ  of  any  fraction  of  a  means  of  venting  spite  or  petty 
personal  grievances. 

As  to  the  future,  I  shall  leave  that  with  the  new  editor  and  publisher. 
I  would  bespeak  for  him  your  larger  co-operation.  That,  perhaps,  is  the  weak- 
est point  in  connection  with  the  Journal,  Our  Canadian  bee-keepers,  while 
not  lacking  in  practical  knowledge  and  ability,  are  exceedingly  timid  or 
indifferent  to  expressing  themselves  in  their  national  apicultural  magazine. 
I  trust,  however,  that  this  weakness  may  be  gradually  remedied  under  the 
new  management.     In  connection  with  it  a  department  might  be  conducted 
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by  the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  and  probably  the  secretaries  of 
local  associations  might  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  worE,  so  that  we 
might  have  a  considerable  amount  of  local  information  that  would  add  inter- 
est, individuality,  to  our  representative  magazine. 

Mr.  HxJELBY :  In  taking  over  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal  I  have  done  so 
wHh  a  considerable  amount  of  fear,  and  am  rather  in  doubt  whether  I  might 
be  able  to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  the  bee-keepers  of  the 
Province.  However,  I  can  assure  you  so  far  as  I  am  able  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can. 

The  Bee  Journal^  when  I  took  it  over,  and  in  fact  for  the  last  couple  of 
years,  had  been  at  a  very  low  ebb.  This  was  no  fault  of  Mr.^  Craig's,  but 
rather  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  It  was  chiefly  regarded 
by  those  who  owned  it  and  controlled  it  as  a  medium  for  advertising,  and 
Mr.  Craig's  duties  were  primarilv  to  look  after  the  supply  department.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Craig  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  you  can  understand  that  when 
a  man  is  busy  all  day  he  can  hardly  devote  all  this  nights  to  a  work  of  this 
kind,  so  the  Bee  Journal  has  been,  so  to  speak,  up  against  it.  It  was  lean- 
ing upon  another  department.  But  now  it  is  in  my  hands,  and  it  has  got  to 
pay  or  die,  that  is  all.  I  have  got  to  make  it  pay  or  drop  it.  I  believe  it 
can  survive.  I  find,  however,  that  the  advertising  proposition  of  the  Bee 
Journal  is  a  very  difficult  problem  because  the  field  is  very  restricted  for 
advertising.  A  poultry  journal  is  in  a  much  better  position  to  secure  adver- 
tisements than  a  bee  journal,  because  there  is  a  wide  field  of  accessories  to 
a  poultry  proposition  that  there  is  not  to  a  bee  journal.  The  only  ones  who 
advertise  in  a  bee  journal  are  bee  supply  men.  I^hey  hitherto  have  not  been 
advertising  in  it,  but  I  have  hopes  that  they  will.  Outside  of  that  there  are 
very  few  persons  who  desire  through  the  Bee  Journal  to  reach  the  farming 
public  with  farm  ads.  Some  journals,  owing  to  their  large  advertising  field, 
could  well  afFord  to  give  their  journals  away.  Some  of  the  larger  maga- 
zines, if  the  post  office  authorities  would  permit  it,  would  readily  give  their 
magazines  away  in  order  to  show  their  advertisers  they  had  a  wide  circula- 
tion, because  their  journal  could  exist  upon  that.  That  is  a  source  of  income 
for  the  Bee  Journal  that  is  at  present  restricted.  Consequently  we  have  to 
look  to  the  loyalty  of  the  bee-keepers  to  sustain  the  Journal  by  way  of  sub- 
scription. I  also  find  on  taking  over  the  list  that  it  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
I  understand  there  are  somewhere  about  four  or  five  thousand  bee-keepers 
in  Ontario,  big  and  small,  and  there  are  only  about  500  paying  subscribers 
on  the  list  at  the  present  time.  When  I  tell  you  it  takes  from  |60  to  |75  a 
month  to  put  the  journal  out  you  can  easily  figure  how  much  loss  there  is 
on  that  proposition  in  a  year.  Taking  500  paid  subscribers,  perhaps  one- 
half  of  them  only  paying  fifty  cents  a  year,  that  is  $125  and  the  other  half 
paying  |1  a  year  would  be  $250.  The  subscription  list  is  not  adequate  to 
pay  the  printing  of  the  journal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  payment  of  contri- 
butors, of  postage,  or  of  the  time  and  labor  of  the  men  engaged  in  editing 
it  and  turning  it  out.     It  has  actually  not  paid  its  printing  bill  in  the  past. 

I  believe  the  membership  of  this  Association  this  year  has  increased 
considerably;  that  I  trust  will  be  some  help.  I  propose  to  put  out  this  year 
2,000  Bee  Journals  every  month  as  fast  as  I  can  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  bee-keepers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  West ;  and  the  members 
of  this  Association,  if  they  would,  could  help  me  very  materially  by  giving 
me  the  addresses  of  the  bee-keepers  who  are  in  their  neighborhood;  and  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  larger  percentage  of  those  to  whom  it  is  sent,  when 
they  discover  that  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them,  will  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  send  a  dollar  in  and  become  subscribers. 

From  what  I  can  see  of  the  bee-keepers  gathered  here  I  see  a  considerable 
altruistic  spirit  shown  by  all  of  you ;  and  I  believe  if  The  Journal  is  sent  to 
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the  bee-keepers  of  Ontario  and  they  discover  its  possible  value  they  will  show 
some  appreciation  by  recommending  it  to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  been 
receiving  it.  That  to  my  mind  is  the  only  plan  at  the  present  time  by  which 
we  can  increase  the  subscription  list  from  what  it  is,  and  I  hope  that  we 
will  get  a  considerable  response. 

If  we  could  get  a  thousand  paid  subscribers,  with  the  few  advertise- 
ments we  run,  we  might  perhaps  be  able  to  cover  the  printing  account.  If 
we  do  not  do  that  the  proposition  will  not  be  a  paying  one.  I  hope  the  bee- 
keepers who  are  here  to-day  will  regard  this  matter  as  a  personal  one.  The 
Journal  is  your  journal;  and  it  is  published  in  your  interests,  and  I  trust 
you  will  take  a  greater  interest  in  it.  Questions  are  here  asked  and  answered. 
If  you  send  those  questions  to  the  editor  of  the  Bee  Journal  frequently,  we 
will  secure  someone  competent  to  reply  to  them,  and  they  will  reach  a  wider 
field  than  you  can  possibly  reach  any  other  way.  In  that  way  we  will  get 
all  the  bee-keepers  interested  in  each  other  and  in  what  is  going  on.  Don't 
be  afraid,  don't  be  too  humble;  don't  think  that  the  editor  of  The  Journal  is 
being  annoyed  \  he  is  only  too  glad  to  hear  from  you.  It  is  that  sort  of  thing 
that  creates  interest  and  a  co-operative  spirit  among  the  bee-keepers. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  I  am  entering  upon  this  work  afresh.  I  have 
been  almost  a  stranger  to  many  of  you.  We  are  starting  with  a  clean  sheet, 
and  none  of  you  are  enemies  of  mine,  nor  am  I  the  enemy  of  any  of  you,  and 
I  trust  this  will  continue.  I  know  that  no  matter  how  able  a  newspaper 
man  is,  or  how  cautious,  he  is  bound  to  give  offence  to  some,  and  there  are 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  verv  sensitive  and  apt  to  take  offence 
when  none  is  intended.  I  trust  no  one  will  take  offence  at  anything  of  an 
imaginary  nature.  If  there  is  any  offence  given  to  anybody  at  any  time 
don't  be  afraid  to  write  to  us  and  tell  us.  Fire  us  in  some  good  hot  shot.  I 
am  Irish,  and  I  like  a  fight  once  in  a  while;  and  I  promise  if  we  get  into 
a  little  scrap  I  will  never  hit  under  the  belt.  It  is  to  my  interests  to  be 
friendly  with   all   and  to  offend  none. 

I  hope  during  the  next  year  I  will  hear  from  the  bee-keepers  liberally, 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  not  spare  anything  in  making  the  Bee  Journal  a 
credit  to  the  bee-keepers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  If  you  have  any  print- 
ing to  be  done  we  can  do  it.  and  I  believe  my  printing  plant  and  The  Journal 
will  dovetail  very  nicely,  and  we  can  produce  it  in  such  a  wav  that  it  may 
ultimately  be  profitable  to  ourselves  and  to  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chaihman  :  We  all  feel  we  must  have  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal. 
We  need  to  take  all  the  journals  we  can.  I  think  we  should  give  all  the 
support  we  can  to  the  new  editor  to  help  him  along. 

Mr.  Hurley's  remarks  were  followed  by  a  short  discussion  participated 
in  by  Messrs.  Laing,  Dickenson,  Holtermann,  Grainger,  Byer,  Brown, 
Couse,  Newton,  McEvoy  and  Couse,  who  all  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  Journal 


PURE  .FOOD  LAWS. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented:  Moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Holter- 
mann, seconded  bv  Mr.  A.  A.  Ferrier.  and  resolved,  "That  the  members  of 
the  Ontario  Bee-Keepers'  AssociatioQ  place  themselves  on  record  as  favorable 
to  and  nroring  that  a  more  strineent  and  vigorous  policv  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Pure  Food  Laws  by  the  Department  of  Inland  Revenue  at 
Ottawa ;  also  that  they  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  terms  as  "Pure 
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Fruit  Jam  Compound,"  *Ture  Maple  Syrup  Mixture,"  "Pure  Honey  Mix- 
ture," shall  not  be  used  in  connection  witli  adulterated  goods  as  is  now  being 
done,  very  many  of  the  public  not  knowing  that  terms  so  used  veil  adul- 
teration. That  when  adulterated  goods  of  the  above  description  are  used 
in  hotels  and  other  public  places  supplying  meals  and  lunches,  it  shall  be 
so  stated  by  those  selling  thQ  goods,  thus  only  putting  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  grocers,  confectioners,  etc." 

Mr.  Deadman  :  I  would  like  the  Association  to  prosecute  every  man  who 
adulterates  honey.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  bee-keepers  who  adulterate  it. 
I  think  it  is  the  men  doing  a  wholesale  business.  That  was  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  If  they  can  find  any  of  my 
honey  adulterated  let  them  prosecute  me. 

Mr.  Grainger:  There  is  a  law  now  which  covers  that  resolution.  I 
think  what  should  be  done  is  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  Act  means. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  The  resolution  goes  further  than  the  Act  at  present. 
We,  in  our  Pure  Food  Laws,  were  at  one  time  away  ahead  of  the  United 
States.  Now  their  Act  goes  father  than  ours,  and  with  the  result  that  con- 
fidence is  being  established  in  United  States'  goods.  What  we  want  to  do, 
if  possible,  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  word  "Pure"  in  connection  with  any 
adulterated  goods. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  ,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was 
declared  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  large  attendance  we  have 
had  at  our  meetings  and  the  harmonious  feeling  that  has  prevailed.  I  wish 
to  thank  each  member  for  the  kind  support  they  have  given  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Chrysler,  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  1907  do  now  adjourn,  which,  on  a  vote  having  been  taken,  was 
declared  carried. 


APPENDIX. 

HONEY  PRIZE  LIST. 

OnTABIO  HOBTIOUIiTUllAL  EXHIBITION. 

Section  1.  Twenty  doz.  comb  in  sections:  Ist,  E.  Grainger  <&  Co.,  Deer  Park;  2nd, 
Mrs.  D.  Anguish,  Lambeth;  3rd,  Geo.  Laing,  Toronto. 

Section  2.  Five  dos.  comb  in  sectiooB:  Ist,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  2nd,  E.  Grainger  &  Co.; 
3rd,  Geo.  Laing. 

Section  3.  One  doz.  comb  in  sections:  Ist,  J.  H.  Thompson,  Britannia;  2nd,  Mrs.  D. 
Anguish;  3rd,  E.  Grainger  &  Ck>. 

Section  4.  200  lbs.  extracted  honey,  i  in  glass  and  i  in  tins:  1st,  H.  G.  Sibbald;  2nd, 
Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  3rd,  Geo  Laing;  4th,  E.  Grainger  &  Co. 

Section  6.  50  lbs.  extracted,  in  glass:  1st,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish,  2nd,  Geo.  Laing;  3rd,  E. 
Grainger  &  Co.,  4th,  H.  G.  Sibbald. 

Section  6.  10  lbs.  extracted  Clover  honey  in  glass:  1st,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  2nd,  Geo. 
Laing;  3rd,  H.  G.   Sibbald;  4th,  E.  Grainger  &  Co. 

Section  7.  10  lbs.  extracted  Linden  honey  in  glass:  1st,  H.  G.  Sibbald;  2nd,  Geo.  Laing: 
3rd,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  4th,  J.  H.  Thompson. 

Section  8.  50  lbs.  extracted  granulated  honey :1st,  H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claude;  2nd,  Mrs.  D. 
Anguish;  3rd,  Geo.   Laing;   4th,  E.  Grainger  <fr  Co. 

Section  9.  Display  200  lbs.  comb  and  extracted  for  grocer's  window :  Ist,  E.  Grainger 
&  Co.;  2nd,  Geo.  Laing;  3rd,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  4th,  H.  G.  Sibbald. 

Section  10.  25  lbs  extracted  buckwheat  honey  in  glass :  1st,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brant- 
ford;  2nd,  E.  Grainger  &  Co.,  3rd,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  4th,  H.  G.  Sibbald. 

Section  11.  Two  doz.  buckwheat  honey  in  sections:  Ist  Geo.  Laing;  2nd,  E.  Grainger 
&  Co. 

Section  12.  Ten  lbs.  beeswax:  1st,  Miss  B.  Treverrow;  2nd,  H.  G.  Sibbald;  3rd.  Geo. 
Laing. 

Section  13.  Six  articles  containing  honey:  1st,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish;  2nd,  Geo.  Laing;  3rd, 
E.  Grainger. 

Section  14.  New  invention  for  beekeepers'  use:  1st.  R.  F.  Holtermann;  2nd,  J.  Alpangb; 
3rd,  H.  G.  Sibbiild;  4th,  D.  Anguish,  Lambeth. 

Section  16.  Display  of  bees  and  queen  which  may  be  seen  by  visitors:  1st,  E.  Grainger 
A  Co.,  2nd,  P.  W.  Krouse,  Guelph;  3rd  H.  G.  Sibbald;  4th,  Geo.  Laing. 

Section  16.  Method  of  crating  and  packing  comb  honey  for  shipment:  1st,  Geo.  Laing; 
2nd,  D.  Anguish ;  3rd,  E.  Grainger  A  Co. 

Section  17.  Best  packages  for  long  distance  shipment  of  extracted  honey,  showing 
method  of  packing  and  crating:  1st,  R.  F.  Holtermann;  2nd,  Geo.  Laing:  3rd,  H.  G. 
Sibbald;  4th,  D.  Anguish. 

Section  18.  Best  package  for  retailing  extracted  granulated  honey  (filled):  1st,  Geo. 
Laing;  2nd,  Mrs.  D.  Anguish  and  E.  Grainger. 

[78] 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  FOUL  BROOD  AMONG  BEES. 

Chap.  61,  6  Edwaed  VII.,  1906. 

His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  f olows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  known  as  "T^e  Foul  Brood  Act.'' 

2.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  or  more  Inspec- 
tors of  Apiaries  to  enforce  this  Act,  and  the  Inspector  shall,  if  so  required, 
produce  the  certificate  of  his  appointment  on  entering  upon  any  premises  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  And  the  Minister  shall  instruct  and  control  each 
Inspector  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  remunera- 
tion to  be  paid  to  any  Inspector  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by  order 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

3.  The  Inspector  shall,  whenever  so  directed  by  the  Minister  of  Agri-^ 
culture,  visit  without  unnecessary  delay  any  locality  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  there  examine  any  apiary  or  apiaries  to  which  the  said  Minister 
may  direct  him,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  disease  known  as  ''foul 
brood"  exists  in  such  apiary  or  apiaries,  and  wherever  the  said  Inspector 
is  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  foul  brood  in  its  virulent  or  malignant  type, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  order  all  colonies  so  affected,  together 
with  the  hives  occupied  by  them,  and  the  contents  of  such  hives,  and  all 
tainted  appurtenances  that  cannot  be  disinfected,  to  be  immediately 
destroyed  by  fire  under  the  personal  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
said  Inspector;  but  where  the  Inspector,  who  shall  be  the  sole  judge  thereof, 
is  satisfied  that  the  disease  exists,  but  only  in  milder  types  and  in  its  incipient 
stages,  and  is  bepig  or  may  be  treated  successfully,  and  the  Inspector  has 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  entirely  cured,  then  the  Inspector  may,  in 
his  discretion,  omit  to  destroy  or  order  the  destruction  of  the  colonies  and 
hives  in  which  the  disease  exists. 

4.  The  Inspector  shall  have  full  power,  in  his  discretion,  to  order  any 
owner  or  possessor  of  bees  dwelling  in  box-hives,  in  apiaries  where  the 
disease  exists  (being  mere  boxes  without  frames),  te  transfer  such  bees  to 
movable  frame  hives  within  a  specified  time,  and  in  default  of  such  trans- 
fer, the  Inspector  may  destroy,  or  order  the  destruction  of,  such  box-hives 
and  the  bees  dwelling  therein. 

5.  Any  owner  or  possessor  of  diseased  colonies  of  bees,  or  of  any  infected 
appliances  for  bee-keeping,  who  knowingly  sells  or  barters  or  gives  away 
such  diseased  colonies  or  infected  appliances,  shall  on  conviction  thereof, 
before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |50  or 
more  than  f  100,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  months. 

6.  Any  person  whose  bees  have  been  destroyed  or  treated  for  foul  brood 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  any  bees,  hives  or  appurtenances  of  any  kind, 
after  such  destruction  or  treatment,  and  before  being  authorized  by  the 
Inspector  so  to  do,  or  who  exposes  in  his  bee-yard,  or  elsewhere,  any  infected 
comb,  honey,  or  other  infected  thing,  or  conceals  the  fact  that  said  disease 
exists  among  his  bees,  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  |20  and  not  more  than  |50,  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  and  not  less  than  one  month. 
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7.  Any  owner  or  possessor  of  bees  who  refuses  to  allow  the  Inspector  to 
freely  examine  said  bees,  or  the  premises  in  which  they  are  kept,  or  who 
refuses  to  destroy  the  infected  bees  and  appurtenances,  or  to  permit  them  to 
be  destroyed  when  so  directed  by  the  Inspector,  may,  on  the  complaint  of 
the  Inspector,  be  summoned  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  on  con- 
viction, shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  f26  and  not  more  than  f50 
for  the  first  offence,  and  not  less  than  |50  and  not  more  than  flOO  for  the 
second  and  every  subsequent  offence,  and  the  said  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall 
make  an  order  directing  the  said  owner  and  possessor  forthwith  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  Inspector. 

8.  Where  an  owner  or  possessor  of  bees  disobeys  the  directions  of  the 
said  Inspector,  or  offers  resistance  to,  or  obstructs  the  said  Inspector,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  may,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  said  Inspector,  cause  a 
sufficient  number  of  special  constables  to  be  sworn  in,  and  such  special  con- 
stables shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector,  proceed  to  the  premises 
of  such  owner  or  possessor  and  assist  the  Inspector  to  seize  all  the  diseased 
colonies  and  infected  appurtenances  and  bum  them  forthwith,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  said  Inspector  or  constables  may  arrest  the  said  owner  or  possessor 
and  bring  him  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  of  this  Act. 

9.  Before  proceeding  against  any  person  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
the  said  Inspector  shall  read  over  to  such  person  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be  delivered  to  such  person. 

10.  Every  bee-keeper  or  other  person  who  is  aware  of  the  existence  of 
foul  brood,  either  in  his  own  apiary  or  elsewhere,  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Minister  of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  in  default  of  so  doing  shall 
on  sunimary  conviction  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$5  and  costs. 

11.  Each  Inspector  shall  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  the  inspection  of 
any  apiary  in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Minister  may  direct,  and  all 
reports  shall  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be  m.ade 
public  as  the  Minister  may  direct  or  upon  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

12.  Chapter  283  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1897,  entitled  An 
Act  for  the  Suppressiop  of  Foul  Brood  among  Bees,  is  repealed. 
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To  the  Honourable  Sih  William  Mortimer  Clark,  K.C, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario : 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Honour  the  Report  of  The  Dairymen's  Association  of  Eastern  Ontario  for 
1907 ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Dairymen's  Association  of  Western  Ontario  for 
1907. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NELSON  MONTEITH, 

Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Toronto,   1908. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  FOR  1907. 

DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION  OF  EASTERN  ONTARIO. 

Beeeipis : , 
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Grant  from  Ontario  Legislature   ..^ / 
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Total   
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Accounts  paid  for  previous  years  

Executive  meeting  expenses,  January  

Directors'  expenses,  annual  convention,  Ottawa,  January  

Directors'  expenses,  Toronto,  September   
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Elgin,  Kemptville,  Kingston,  Lindsay,  Madoc,  Napanee, 
Ottawa,  Peterboro,   Picton,  Smithfield,  Warkworth   

Advertising  annual  meetings  and  local  dairy  meetings  

Printing  programmes,   stationery,  etc 

Postage    

Express  charges  

Reporting  Convention  

Salaries:    Secretary,    $300;   Treasurer,   $100;   Auditors,   $60 

Butter  scoring  contest  

Special  prises.   Central  Canada  Exhibition   

Dair3nnan  Pub.  Co.,  calls  on  stock  

Subscriptions   to   Canadian    Dairyman    

Miscellaneous   

Cash  on  hand  

Total   $3,962 '57 


$1,442  67 

246  00 

2,000  00 

100  00 

176  00 

$3,962  67 

$74  00 

^  60  00 

471  50 

186  00 

86  15 

!       812  46 

234  50 

148  26 

46  00 

14  60 

110  00 

460  00 

35  00 

50  00 

150  00 

171  60 

15  25 

849  37 

DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION    OF  WESTERN    ONTARIO 

Btceipts : 

Cash  on  hand  from  1906 

Members'   fees,   $346;   donations,   $39.75  

Grant  from  Ontario  Legislature  

Money  received '  from   prosecutions  

Advertisements  in   programme  

Sale  of  exhibits  

Total 

Expenditures : 

Cash  paid  for  exhibits  of  cheese  and  butter   

Cash  paid  for  prii;es  at  annual  convention  

Inspector:    services,  $270;  expenses,   $214.40  

Dairyman  Pub.  Co.,  call  on  stock  .^ 

Canadian  Dairyman,  members'  subscriptions 

Reporting  annual  convention  

Office:  stenojerapher's  salary  

Office  furniture   : 

Office  rent , 

Office  expenses   ♦.. 

Telephone  and  telep^^ams 

Expenses  of  annual  meetine  

Postage,  stationery,    printing   and  advertising    

Expenses  of  directors  

Expenses  of  Judges  

Expenses  of  lecturers  

Auditors'  fees  and  expenses , 

Express  and  cold  storage  charges  

One-half  fines  paid  to  factories   J 

Cash  on  hand   * 

Total $6,299  69 


$1,120  43 

385  76 

2,000  00 

1,086  00 

155  00 

1,563  61 

$6,299  69 

$1,476  68 

348  76 

484  40 

160  00 

240  03 

76  00 

333  00 

32  20 

117  60 

37  65 

83  03 

269  38 

282  17 

278  28 
45  00 

77  10 

13  00 

7  30 

642  50 

1,417  72 
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Dairymen's  Association  of  Eastern  Ontario. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's 
Association  was  held  at  the  town  of  Picton  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  January  8th,  9th  and  10th,  1908. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  dairy  conventions  ever 
held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  attendance  was  so  great  at  nearly 
every  meeting  that  numbers  of  people  had  to  be  turned  away.  The  people 
of  Picton  did  everything  in  their  power  to  entertain  the  visiting  dairymen. 
The  regular  sessions  were  held  in  the  Parish  Hall,  and  the  evening  sessions 
were  held  in  the  First  Methodist  Church. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  John  R.  Dargav^l,  M.L.A.,  Elgin. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  vacate  the  chair  for  our  esteemed  Honorary 
President,  Senator  Derbyshire,  who  has  so  recently  been  made  a  Senator; 
and  whilst  I  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  having  been  thus  honored,  I  also 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Premier  of  the  Dominion  and  his  cabinet  upon 
having  displayed  good  judgment  in  coming  to  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairy- 
men's Association  to  make  the  selection;  and  I  would  further  remind  them 
that  among  the  various  other  callings  of  life  can  no  greater  number  of  men 
of  ability  be  found  to  fill  such  responsible  positions  than  among  the  dairy- 
men of  Canada. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  pleasure  at  the  holding  of  the  convention, 
at  this  time,  in  the  historic  town  of  Picton,  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
where,  I  am  informed,  the  dairymen  have  responded  to  the  instruction  given, 
and  have  made  as  great,  if  not  greater  improvement,  than  any  other  county 
in  Eastern  Ontario. 

I  desire  also  on  behalf  of  the  directors  of  our  Association,  to  thank  you 
for  the  cordial  reception  extended  to  us,  and  for  the  assistance  given  by  the 
local  committee  to  our  secretary,  Mr.  Murphy,  in  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  this  meeting,  and  to  your  town  council,  your  county  council, 
your  bankers  and  business  men  for  their  financial  aid  iix  bearing  some  of 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  holding  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind. 

We  are  here  in  convention  to-day  to  look  over  the  work  of  the  year  just 
passed,  and  to  plan  our  work  for  the  future.  No  dairyman,  who  keeps  cows 
for  profit,  can  close  up  his  business  for  the  year  any  better  than  by  attend- 
ing meetings  of  this  kind  and  learning  (through  the  experience  of  others) 
of  the  mistakes  he  has  made.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  more  profitable 
way  for  him  to  commence  the  new  year  than  by  attending  this  convention, 
and  through  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  lay  the  foundation 
and  assist  others  in  laying  the  foundation  for  a  successful  business  in  1908. 
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An  Association  of  this  kind  means  organization  and  an  organized  effort, 
the  influence  of  which  has  been  good.  It  has  been  the  means  of  building 
up  dairy  sentiment,  and  of  diffusing  dairy  information  and  knowledge,  and 
it  has  worked  for  the  advancement  of  the  dairyman's  interest. 

It  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  your  support  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
those  who  have  a  direct  or  kindred  interest.  I  hope  and  in  fact  I  am  look- 
ing for  a  good  attendance  at  each  session  during  the  three  days  we  are  with 
you. 

Our  meeting  here  is  for  educative  purposes,  and  I  hope  it  may  fulfil  the 
mission  for  which  it  is  held  and  be  profitable,  not  only  to  the  dairmen  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  but  also  to  the  whole  of  Eastern  Ontario. 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  dairy  season  of  1907,  as  far  as  the  export 
movement  is  concerned,  has  been  disappointing,  the  exports  of  both  butter 
and  cheese  showing  a  marked  falling  off  from  those  of  last  year,  as  well  as 
being  considerably  short  of  the  average  of  the  past  few  seasons.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  Canadian  cheese  and  butter  exports  for  1907  will  be,  in  round 
numbers,   about   |23,000,000,    against  $29,000,000  for  1906. 

The  small  make  of  cheese  this  past  year,  compared  with  previous  years 
was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  very  late  spring  and  the  poor  pasturage  during 
the  season.  Throughout  all  of  Eastern  Ontario  the  season  was  very  back- 
ward, owing  to  the  continued  cold  weather,  which  retarded  the  growth  of 
grass.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  the  make  was  also  reduced  by  the 
cold,  wet  weather  coupled  with  the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  food  which 
is  used  at  this  time  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  Feed  was  so  scarce  that 
many  farmers  sold  some  of  their  stock  at  a  great  sacrifice.  In  our  opinion, 
this  state  of  things  could  have  been  remedied,  and  I  am  looking  for  some  of 
our  speakers  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  some  of  their  addresses. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  through  the  Dairy  and  Cold  Stor- 
age Commissioner's  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Ottawa, 
'we  have  been  able  to  get  better  carrying  facilities  and  our  cheese  have,  in 
consequence,  reached  their  destination  in  better  condition.  This,  together 
with  the  improvement  of  quality  and  the  shortage  of  make,  has  kept  the 
average  price  of  our  goods  for  the  season  of  1907  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  improvement  of  quality  has  been  brought  about  by  the  untiring 
energies  of  our  chief  instructor  and  sanitary  inspector,  Q.  G.  Publow,  who 
with  24  competent  men  under  him  have  kept  a  close  surveillance  over  the 
sanitary  production  of  the  raw  material  and  its  skilful  manufacture  into 
cheese* 

Among  the  new  lines  of  dairy  work  recently  inaugurated,  was  the  hold- 
ing of  special  dairy  meetings  in  each  of  the  districts  represented  by  the 
various  directors  on  our  board.  About  twenty  of  these  were  held  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  and  were  addressed  by  the  local  director, 
your  President,  Honorary  President,  Secretary,  Henry  Glendinning,  Geo. 
W.  Barr,  official  referee,  and  N.  G.  Somerville.  For  the  services  of  the 
last  two  named  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend,  J.  A.  Buddick, 
Dairy  Commissioner,  at  Ottawa,  and  on  behalf  of  our  Association;  I  tender 
thanks  to  Mr.  Ruddick  for  sending  to  our  aid  these  two  men,  who  were  so 
acceptable  to  the  people.  The  meetings  were  generaly  well  attended,  and 
the  results  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  this  means  of 
carrying  information  to  the  patrons  in  districts  that  do  not  come  so  directly 
under  the  influence  of  these  large  conventions. 
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Another  matter  which  has  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  our  goods  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Government  took 
upon  itself  the  entire  cost  of  instruction  ^  and  inspection,  and  in  so  doing 
saved  for  the  dairymen  of  Eastern  Ontario  about  |15,000,  and  made  it  pos- 
sible for  our  inspectors  to  reach  a  large  number  of  poor  factories  which 
heretofore  had  escaped  inspection  and  instruction. 

All  of  these  things  have  combined  to  make  our  work  of  use  to  the  dairy- 
men of  the  eastern  part  of  this  Province,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  each  of  the  directors  of  this  Association  when  I  say  that  were  it 
not  for  the  liberality  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith  is  its  Minister,  this  educational  work  could  not 
bo  carried  on.  We  appreciate  the  aid  he  has  given  us,  and  whilst  he  has 
looked  well  after  the  varied  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  as  a  vbole,  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  the  dairy  industry  of  Canada,  which  takes  rank 
among  those  of  most  importance,  has  not  suffered  at  his  hands.      , 

This  Association  has  for  its  object  the  furthering  of  the  interests  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  all  its  branches  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province.  It 
is  true,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal  of  perfection,  but  each  year  shows 
improvement  along  some  line,  and  these  gatherings  (such  as  I  expect  this 
to  be)  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  good  work.  It 
is  here  we  can  compare  notes,  and  get  fresh  enthusiasm  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  have  overcome  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  con- 
front us.  It  is  here  we  can  listen  to  men  of  dififtinction  who  are  willing  to 
contribute  of  their  acquired  knowledge  to  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  prolong  this  address,  as  I  may  have  something  to 
pay  from  time  to  time  as  your  President ;  but  in  conclusion  I  am  going  to 
predict  that  with  the  short  make  of  this  past  season,  with  the  markets  bare 
and  with  the  improveS  quality  we  can  fairly  hope  for  increased  prices  this 
coming  season. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  board  of  directors  and  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation with  whom  I  have  been  associated  during  the  year  just  passed  have 
given  you  their  best  service,  and  all  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  with 
a  view  to  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  national  industry. 


DAIRYING  AWD  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY. 

By  Hon.  D.  Derbyshire,  Brockville. 

I  want  in  the  first  place  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  on  the  marked 
ability  which  you  have  displayed  in  the  year  1907i  You  have  given  care- 
ful attention  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tions of  the  dairjonen  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Local  Government,  you  have  been  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  have 
been  of  great  service  to  dairying  in  such  a  conspicuous  place  as  you  have 
occupied  in  the  Legislature.  I  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  work 
you  did  there  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association.  The 
$15,000  that  you  got  from  the  Government  to  relieve  the  factories  of  the 
|15  that  each  paid  for  the  use  of  an  instructor  was  a  great  advance,  and 
something  which  the  eastern  dairymen  have  been  trying  to  get  for  years. 
We  could  never  bring  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  point  of  granting 
it.  There  never  was  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  that  for  half  a  minute  could 
argue  against  the  granting  of  this  money.  Why  should  not  the  dairymen 
have  free  education  the  same  as  the  schools?  Why  should  not  this  great 
national  industry  have  free  education? 
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We  feel  particularly  pleased  with  our  reception  in  Picton.  We  have 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  from  all  the  people, 
and  they  have  done  everything  they  could  to  make  these  meetings  a  succes8. 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  new  step  we  took  of  hold- 
ing meetings  throughout  the  different  districts  in  Eastern  Ontario.  It  was 
really  a  great  step  in  advance.  We  are  under  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner,  for.  the  assistance  he. has  given  us,  and 
I  would  like  to  mention  Mr.  Barr,  the  official  referee  at  Montreal,,  and  Mr. 
Somerville,  and  also  Mr.  Whitely  for  tho  work  he  has  done  in  connection 
with  the  Cow  Testing  Associations.  This  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Dominion. 

The  16,000,000  that  we  have  lost  this  year  means  hard  times,  means 
stringency;  it  means  that  every  industry  in  our  land  is  crippled  because 
the  dairymen  did  not  do  the  business  that  they  should  have  done.  You 
can  see  the  importance  of  the  dairyman  to  this  Dominion.  You  see  what 
it  means  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  dairymen  to  stand  to  the  front 
and  do  their  work  properly.  It  means  that  every  spi^idle  in  bvery  factory, 
every  merchant,  every  manufacturer,  and  every  business  man  in  the  Dominion 
will  be  benfited  if  the  dairymen  are  prosperous.  What  was  the  trouble 
when,  last  year,  we  made  |6,000,000  more  money  than  we  ever  made  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  Didn't  it  mean  that  every  industry  in  1906 
was  prosperous;  didn't  it  mean  that  the  merchants  were  doing  more  busi- 
ness than  ever  before;  didn't  it  mean  that  the  manufacturers  had  more 
orders  than  they  could  fill,  and  every  industry  in  the  land  was  flourishing 
on  account  of  the  progressive  dairymen  who  had  put  their  cheese  and  butter 
and  bacon  pig  on  the  market  and  had  brought  f 6,000,000  into  the  country? 

This  is  the  commencement  of  1908,  and  we  ought  to  lay  our  plans  for 
growing  feed  of  a  better  quality,  and  to  see  that  we  do  everything  in  a  proper 
way  so  that  our  cows  can  be  fed.  We  ought  to  put  up  a  silo  if  we  have  not 
got  one,  and  we  ought  to  set  aside  feed  for  1909.  Do  not  make  any  mis- 
take about  that.  The  man  who  had  a  silo  last  year  for  the  dry  weather 
had  feed  in  May,  when  there  was  no  grass  for  the  cattle,  and  he  could  keep 
them  right  up  in  the  condition  they  should  be  in.  If  we  are  going  to  lead 
as'  we  have  been  leading  we  must  provide  for  dry  weather  and  we  must  keep 
everything  in  the  very  best  condition.  If  we  can  educate  the  men  and  get 
them  filled  with  enthusiasm  here  and  make  them  understand  that,  then  when 
they  go  home  they  will  be  prepared  for  new  active  work  in  the  direction  of 
better  dairy  work.  If  we  can  have  them  feel  that  there  is  something  in  the 
business,  so  that  they  will  take  hold  and  get  a  better  cow  and  provide  fodder 
so  that  she  can  be  fed  all  the  year  round,  no  matter  what  happens  to  the 
pasture  or  weather  conditions  or  anything  of  that  kind;  if  we  can  have  our 
stables  so  built  that  they  will  be  comfortable  any  day  of  the  year,  then  we 
will  produce  more  butter  and  cheese  in  this  country  and  everybody  will  be 
prosperous.  What  we  want  is  more  and  better  feed.  You  should  not  try 
to  see  how  little  you  can  feed  the  cow,  but  you  should  encourage  her  to  eat 
more  and  more.    , 

Never  in  the  history  of  Canada  was  milk  so  scarce.  There  was  never 
a  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  when  milk  was  worth  as  much  as  it  is  to- 
day. There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  milk 
and  butter  and  cheese  than  there  is  to-day.  And  why  don't  we  produce  it? 
Why  don't  we  take  hold  of  this  business  in  a  business  way,  and  see  that  we 
have  these  things  provided  so  that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  the  condition 
of  being  intelligent  people  and  build  up  this  Dominion  on  account  of  our 
intelligence  and  thoughtful  work  in  connection  with  this  great  national 
industry? 
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Sometimes  it  is  very  discouraging  when  we  go  to  certain  sections  as  we 
did  this  year  and  see  the  factories  in  such  poor  condition.  We  see  some  old 
factory  with  the  same  old  leaky  roof,  and  the  same  old  boards  on  the  side 
where  the  wind  can  whistle  through,  and  you  can  see  the  lealcy  floor  where 
you  can  look  right  down  into  the  dirt  and  mud  the  same  as  you  could  years 
ago.  Is  not  that  discouraging?  We  want  better  factories  in  some  sections, 
and  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  these  meetings  that  we  held  in  the  different 
sections  was  that  we  took  up  these  matters  where  they  were  most  needed  and 
discussed  them.  We  had  a  slick  lot  of  speakers,  right  up-to-date,  and  they 
understood  what  to  do,  and  they  did  it  in  a  nice,  intelligent  way. 

I  agree  with  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  Province^  of  Ontario  atid 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  taken  hold  of 
our  dairy  work  and  assisted  us  and  co-operated  with  the  Eastern  Dairymen 
in  the  way  he  has  since  he  has  been  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  this  Pro- 
vince. He  has  given  us  a  larger  grant  and  given  us  the  power  of  bringing 
this  education  so  easily  to  the  people.  I  am  delighted  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is  going  to  be  here  to-night  to  speak  for 
himself  and  giye  us  the  assistance  and  co-operation  and  words  of  direction 
and  wisdom  for  1908. 

If  we  had  a  man  in  every  home  who  was  filled  with  dairy  enthusiasm, 
about  the  selection  of  the  best  cow  and  testing  il  and  the  production  of  a 
larger  and  better  quality  of  milk,  we  would  make  greater  strides  than  ever 
before.  What  do  they  do  in  some  of  the  localities?  They  sit  around  the 
house,  and  when  you  go  and  talk  to  them  about  milk  for  next  year  they 
are  not  decided  whether  they  are  going  to  send  any  or  not.  They  are  going 
to  find  out  if  they  cannot  get  it  drawn  for  nothing,  down  to  the  other  factory. 
They  are  going  to  find  if  they  cannot  get  a  little  off  the  price  of  manufac- 
turing. They  are  trying  to  pare  down  here  and  pare  down  there,  and  make 
it  so  that  the  cheese-maker  cannot  make  a  silver  dollar  all  summer.  That 
is  not  the  way  to  make  him  do  the  best  work  for  you.  That  is  not  the  way 
you  are  going  to  ^et  enthusiasm  in  connection  with  the  production  of  a  finer 
quality  of  cheese.  Walk  right  to  the  front,  and  go  down  and  take  the  cheese- 
maker  by  the  hand  and  let  him  know  you  are  going  to  send  "more  milk  of  a 
better  quality,  and  that  you  are  going  to  give  them  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion throughout  the  year.  Stay  by  him,  and  make  that  factory  the  factory 
of  the  locality  on  account  of  your  warm  sympathy  and  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. If  you  will  do  that,  every  factory  will  come  right  to  the  front,  and 
you  will  have  a  man  in  charge  who  will  be  an  educative  power  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Dominion  Government  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  carry 
these  goods  from  the  station  to  the  Montreal  point  of  shipment,  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  they  have  provided  refrigerator  compartments  in  the 
ships  so  that  our  goods  can  be  delivered  to  the  English  market  in  a  fancy 
condition.  All  that  has  been  done  to  give  assistance  and  co-operation,  and 
all  we  lack  is  the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  man  in  the  factory  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  connection  with  this. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  given  us  money  and  provided  us  with  a 
means  of  educating  the  people,  and  thev  have  done  it  cheerfully.  They 
have  done  all  they  could  to  assist  us,  and  it  is  for  us  to  turn  right  in  with 
them  and  with  enthusiastic  vigor  take  Hold  of  this  work  and  make  1908  the 
great  year  in  connection  with  dairying.  Do  not  be  satisfied  in  an  increase 
of  16,000,000.  but  make  it  110,000,000,  more  than  we  ever  had  before,  and 
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that  will  mean  prosperity  in  every  part  of  this  Dominion.  That  will  mean 
that  everybody  will  have  more  money;  there  will  be  more  money  in  the  land, 
and  there  will  be  no  stringency,  provided  you  make  it  ten  million  dollars. 

Ton  should  be  ready  to  take  care  of  your  cattle,  so  that  if  it  does  not 
rain  the  day  you  expect  it  to  you  will  have  the  feed  on  hand.  Make  a  study 
of  the  feed  question  during  1908. 

You  refer  to  the  hearty  co-operation  you  receive  from  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  in  connection  with  this  work.  I  may  say  that  for  several 
years  I  knew  we  had  the  best  men  we  coiJd  get;  they  were  the  right  men 
in  the  right  place  all  the  way  through,  and  they  have  always  been  in  hearty 
co-operation  in  connection  with  carrying  on  the  work,  and  they  have  done 
everything  they»  could  to  c&rry  on  the  work.  We  feel  proud  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  we  selected  this  last  fall;  they  are  enthusiastic  in  their  several 
localities.  With  regard  to  our  Secretary,  I  must  say  he  is  untiring  in  his 
e£Eort.s.  Our  Treasurer  also  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  get  everything 
put  in  the  best  shape  for  this  convention. 

I  predict  that  we  are  not  only  going  to  have  better  prices  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  class  of  cheese.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  better  quality  of  milk  and  a  larger  quantity,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  more  enthusiasm  in  connection  with  the  dairy  work  in 
1908  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  are  going  to  Brockville  next  year. 
Cornwall  and  other  places  also  want  us,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 

Row  I  want  you  all  to  go  home  and  make  up  your  minds  to  do  better 
in  1908  than  you  ever  did  before.  See  that  the  cows  get  plenty  of  ensilage 
made  from  corn  that  has  been  well  hoed  and  with  plenty  of  ear  on  it.  Have 
plenty  of  health  and  vigor  in  your  stock.  Get  a  good  field  of  alfalfa,  have  some 
sugar  beet  roots  to  keep  the  common  health,  thfe  same  as  you  have  for  your- 
self. Cows  are  -very  much  like  the  ladies,  if  you  take  care  of  them  and 
make  a  little  fuss  over  them,  they  will  be  swift  to  attend  to  you.  You  can 
have  a  woman  walk  right  up  with  a  sinile  on  her  face  if  you  just  let  her 
know  that  she  is  a  little  better  than  another  woman,  and  that  she  can  do 
a  little  better  work  than  anybody  else;  and  you  can  make  a  cow  believe 
that  also  by  kind,  careful  attention.  (Applause  and  laughter.)  See  that 
she  gets  good  light,  plenty  of  food  and  the  best  of  water.  Remember  that 
89  per  cen?.  of  the  milk  is  water.  See  how  much  food  you  can  get  her  to 
eat  in  1908,  and  how  much  milk  we  can  produce,  and  make  the  dairymen 
of  Canada  a  power  in  the  land  on  account  of  the  progressive  work  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  during  this  year.     (Applause.) 


COMMITTEES. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed: 

Nominating  Committee :  Hon.  D.  Derbyshire,  Henry  Glendenning, 
James  Whitton. 

Business  ComTnittee  :  T.  B.  Carlaw,  James  Anderson,  John  Henry  Single- 
ton, T.  D.  Thompson,  Edward  Kidd. 

Legislation:  J.  R.  Dargavel,  M.P.P.,  Hon.  D.  Derbyshire,  R.  G. 
Murphy,  G.  G.  Publow,  John  McGregor. 

Committee  on  Resolutions :  R.  G.  Murphy,  T.  A.  Thompson,  J.  H. 
Singleton. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT  FOR  1907. 

I  have  pleasure,  as  your  Secretary  for  1907,  in  presenting  my  report. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  being  more  naturally 
adapted  to  dairying  than  grain  growing  and  other  branches  of  agriculture, 
the  farmers  are  therefore  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness, coupled  with  hog-raising,  which  is  an  adjunct'  of  dairying.^ 

iHBout  forty  years  ago  (in  1867)  the  first  Dairjmaen's  Association  was 
organized  at  Ingersoll,  and  was  known  as  the  Canadian  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. This  Association  held  all  its  meetings  in  the  west  (mostly  in  Inger- 
soll) and  after  ten  years  of  successful  work  it  was  found  necessary  id  divide 
the  Province  into  two  parts,  and  have  two  Associations,  the  one  to  be  called 
the  eastern  and  the  other  the  western ;  Tonge  Street,  Toronto,  being  tHe  divid- 
ing line  between  the  two.  The  first  annual  convention  for  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province  was  held  at  Belleville,  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  February,  1878. 
To-day  we  are  holding  our  31st  annual  .convention,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
exports  of  that  date  with  the  year  just  passed  shows  the  exports  of  cheese  to 
have  increased  as  1.5,  or  the  year  1907  to  have  exported  five  times  as  many 
cheese  as  thirty  years  ago. 

The  early  work  of  our  Association  was  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
educating  the  cheesemaker  and  not  the  patron,  but  since  the  establishment 
of  a  Dairy  School  in  our  midst,  the  Association  ha«  been  bestowing  consid- 
able  attention  to  the  education  of  the  milk  producer.  The  patron  is  being 
instructed  regarding  the  proper  selection  of  a  dairy  herd,  the  proper  feeding 
of  his  cows,  their  proper  care  and  the  proper  care  of  his  milk. 

The  Association  was  unusually  active  during  the  year  1907  in  looking 
after  the  dairy  industry.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  various  cheese  and 
butter  factories  as  well  as  the  surroundings  at  the  farm,  were  dealt  with, 
and  for  the  first  time  instructors  were  made  sanitary  inspectors,  which  gave 
them  power  to  enforce  cleanliness  both  at  the  farm,  where  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  The  results  of  the  work  done 
by  these  men  can  be  plainly  seen  all  over  the  eastern  section. 

The  new  constitution  and  by-laws,  which  were  submitted  at  the  last 
annual  convention,  and  which  met  with  your  approval,  were  later  submitted 
to  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  were  sanctioned  by  him,  so 
we  are  now  working  under  the  new  constitution. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  in  our  Association  work  was  a 
greater  representation  upon  our  Board  of  Directors.  This  necessitated  the 
division  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province  into  eighteen  districts,  in  each 
of  which  a  special  dairy  meeting  is  held  at  some  point,  which  is  determined 
by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  appointed  for 
this  purpose  last  year  consisted  of  Mr.  Putnam,  Dairy  Director;  G.  G.  Pub- 
low,  Chief  Instructor;  President  Dargavel,  and  your  Secretary.  At  these  dis- 
trict meetings  a  represeiitative  is  selected  b^  the  dairymen  in  attendance. 
These  selections  are  approved  by  the  Association,  and  thus  the  Board  of 
Directors  are  elected  for  each  year.  This  increased  representation  has  ^een 
in  force  only  this  last  year,  and  has  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

The  membership  for  the  year  1907  was  245.  This  number  is  much  less 
than  it  should  be.  With  the  territory  it  covers  and  with  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  its  jurisdiction  there  should  be  a  membership  of  at  least  as  many 
thousands  as  we  now  have  hundreds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  dairymen 
to  realize  this,  and  unless  a  personal  canvass  is  made  I  do  not  see  how  the  num- 
ber is  going  to  be  materially  altered.    Each  one  who  becomes  a  member  will 
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receive  the  Canadian  Dairyjn^n,  the  only  paper  in  Canada  devoted  exclusively 
tj  dairying,  during  the  year  1908.  The  Provincial  Government  has  done  well 
in  assisting  the  Association,  and  the  patrons  of  every  factory  in  eastern 
Ontario  should  become  members,  which  would  immensely  increase  the  power 
of  the  Association. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  when  it  was  more 
necessary  to  be  alive  to  our  own  best  interests,  and  not  only  guard  the  posi- 
tion we  now  hold,  but  to  get  a  step  higher  each  year.  If  by  our  carelessness  or 
apathy  we  should  lose  the  position  we  now  hold,  or  allow  others  to  occupy  a 
more  exalted  one,  the  dairymen  of  this  Province  would  sustain  a  severe 
loss. 

Some  new  work  along  dairy  lines  has  been  introduced  in  a  few  of  our 
factories  this  past  season.  I  refer  to  th^  manufacture  of  butter  from  the 
whey.  This  has  been  in  operation  in  a  few  of  our  factories,  in  the  Brock- 
ville  district,  during  thi&past  year  but  as  it  has  not  yet  become  general  this 
Association  is  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  it. 

We  have,  however,  looked  into  the  matter  far  enough  to  confidently  say 
that  small  cheese  factories  cannot  add  a  plant  and  manufacture  butter  from 
the  whey  at  a  profit. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  office  work  of  your 
Association  has  greatly  increased  especially  the  correspondence.  We  have 
also  endeavored  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  the  important 
features  of  dairying  before  the  public,  by  means  of  the  press.  We  have 
prepared  a  number  of  special  articles  in  the  interests  of  dairying  for  papers 
having  a  circulation  in  dairying  districts  with  a  view  to  creating  more 
enthusiasm  among  our  dairymen  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
We  trust  that  our  efforts  in  this  and  other  directions  will  meet  with  yovr 
approval. 

Before  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  convey  .the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
directors  and  members  of  this  Association  to  the  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  his  recognition  of  the  Association  work  by  mak- 
ing a  liberal  grant  to  meet  the  expenditures,  which  the  work  entails. 

Thanking  the  directors  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
their  kindness,  during  the  ye^r. 

I  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

11.  G.   MUEPHY, 

Secretary. 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

Mayor  Farriwgtok:  On  behalf  of  the  corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Picton,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  you.  I  feel,  this  is  one  of  the  proudest 
moments  I  have  had  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  the  Mayor  of  the 
town  of  Picton.  I  have  presided  at  many  functions  during  the  last  three 
yeays,  but  I  can  assure  you,  the  members  of  this  Association,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  have  had  durinpr  my  term  in  office  as  Mayor.  I  also 
feel  proud  that  I  have  the  honor  of  presiding,  because  inlny  earliest  days 
I  was  associated  with  this  great  industry.  I  believe  this  country  has  made 
greater  strides  than  any  other  county  of  Ontario  in  the  production  of  cheese. 
The  citizens  of  Picton  feel  especially  interested  in  the  county  surrounding 
our  town,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  farmers  prosper.  I  am  glad  that  I  was 
instrumental  in  having  you  hold  your  convention  in  our  town,  although  I 
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believe  it  was  mamly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Anderson  that  we  at  last 
procured  jour  attendance.  After  telling  of  the  local  enterprises  and  advan- 
tages  of  Picton,  and  giving  the  delegates  **the  freedom  of  the  town,"  the 
Mayor  resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause. 

M.  T.  G.  Wright,  on  behalf  of  the  Picton  Cheese  Board,  read  the 
following  address  of  welcome : 

On  behalf  of  the  Picton  Cheese  Board  and  Dairymen  of  Prince  Edward 
County,  I  extend  to  you  a  right  royal  welcome. 

We  as  dairymen  are  proud  of  the  high  standard  that  Canadian  cheese 
has  taken  in  the  British  markets,  and  the  important  position  it  holds  in  the 
commerce  of  this  great  nation,  and  are  well  aware  that  it  is  through  the 
excellence  of  our  output  that  we  have  attained  our  exalted  position.  While, 
in  order  to  reach  this,  the  individual  cheesemaker  and  dairyman  have  been 
the  most  important  factors,  yet  we  realize  that  it  is  through  the  channels  of 
the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association  that  we  have  derived  our  edu- 
cation* 

We  consider  it  an  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  have  you  hold  this 
your  31st  Annual  Convention  in  our  town.  .Could  it  have  been  held  during 
the  summer  season,  we  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  shown  you  some  of 
the  fine  natural  scenery  of  our  county,  which  we  consider  is  not  surpassed 
by  even  the  far-famed  beauties  of  the  old  St.  Lawrence. 

We  expect  to  reap  a  great  harvest  of  information  from  your  presence 
among  us,  and  hope  that  by  our  hospitality  we  may  make  your  visit  a 
pleasant  one. 

President  Dahgavel  made  the  following  reply :  I  am  sure  we  would 
be  less  than  human  if  we  did  not  feel  gratified  at  the  cordial  welcome  and 
very  kind  words  which  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  your  Mayor  and  from 
the  President  of  your  Cheese  Board.  I  am  sure  that  every  director  and 
member  of  our  Association  has  been  more  than  pleased  with  the  reception 
we  have  met  with  in  the  historic  county  of  Prince  Edward.  We  who 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  place  before  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  the  appearance  of  your  country  and  also  with  the  beauties  of 
your  little  town.  I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  this  town  may  feel  very 
proud  of  their  institutions,  their  places  of  business,  and  their  manufactures. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  the  leading  stores  of  this  town,  and 
knowing  something  about  business  myself  I  was  struck  with  wonder  that  in 
a  town  of  this  size,  that  you  would  have  a  place  of  business  of  the  magni- 
tude which  I  saw  he^e.  ^  It  would  be  a  credit  to  a  city  of  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  (Ap])lau8e)  And  that  shows  me  as  a  business  man  that  you 
must  have  something  back  of  this  and  that  you  must  have  a  prosperous 
county;  because  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  the  farmers  who  keep  up  the 
town.  The  wealth  comes  from  the  soil,  and  if  you  have  intelligent  farmers, 
you  are  bound  to  have  wealth.  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  folding  our  arms 
in  Leeds  and  resting  on  our  laurels,  because  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
dairymen  of  this  county  have  been  making  greater  progress  than  we  have. 
(Applause.)  We  were  one  of  the  first  counties  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  in  factories;  in  fact  we  contend  that  the  first  «heese  factory  ever 
established  in  Ontario  was  built  in  the  County  of  Leeds.  We  do  not  feel 
at  all  jealous  of  you  people,  but  we  would  like  to  emulate  the  progress  you 
have  made. 

I  am  sure  that  after  our  visit  here,  and  after  hearing  the  addresses 
which  will  be  given  by  some  of  the  noted  dairymen  and  some  of  the  best 
speak'^rs  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  you  will  be  greatly  benefited.   We  feel  honored  that  we  have  with 
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us  not  only  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but 
also  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  this  great  Dominion.  These  are  two 
men  to  whom  the  dairymen  of  this  country  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  They 
have  both  been  in  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  in  the  future, 
friends  of  the  dairymen  of  this  section^.  When  the  question  was  first  mooted 
of  liolding  this  convention  in  this  town  we  listened  to  it  with  some  misgiv- 
ings, from  the  fact  that  we  did  not  know  just  how  easily  we  could  reach  Pic- 
ton.  I  attempted  to  get  here  one  time  last  spring  but  did  not  get  further 
than  Trenton  that  evening,  and  not  being  able  to  charter  a  special  train  I 
had  to  go  home;  but  on  this  occasion  after  the  cordial  welcome  we  have 
been  receiving  the  question  is  whether  we  will  be  able  to  get  away  from 
here  or  not.    (Applause). 

On  beEaU  of  the  Dairymen's  Association,  I  thank  you  for  the  very 
cordial  welcome  you  have  given  us,  Wnd  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  lighten 
the  services  of  these  two  constables  you  have  in  the  place.  (Laughter)  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  words  of  wecome  we  have  received. 


FARMERS'  CLUBS. 
By  G.  a.  Putnam,  Director  of  Dairtxttg,  Toronto. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  proceedings  so  far.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Dairymen's  Association, 
in  Picton.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  county  once  before,  when  I 
was  entertained  by  our  good  friend  Uncle  John  Hyatt,  and  since  coming 
here  to-day  I  have  learned  so  much  as  to  the  superiority  of  your  dairying 
methods  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Superintendent 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Director  of  Dairying  Institutes  to  come  here 
and  spend  a  month  or  so. 

One  is  moved  to  admiratioii  for  your  Association  when  we  listen  to  the 
splendid  addresses  given  by  the  able  men  you  have  in  office,  and  when  we 
note  the  readiness  with  which  the  cheesemakers  enter  into  the  discussion, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  this  afternoon  will  be  productive  of  great  good.  There 
is  a  unity  of  spirit  among  the  dairymen  of  the  Province  for  the  one  object 
that  we  have  not  had  before.  I  think  the  instruction  work  this  season  ha«. 
done  more  to  bring  the  manufacturers  and  owners  of  the  factories  and  the 
producers  of  milk  together  than  anything  else.  We  have  two  splendid  men 
in  charge  of  dairy  work  in  this  Province,  Mr.  Hems  in  the  west  and 
Mr.  Publow  in  the  east.  Tou  would  have  some  difficulty  in  equalling  these 
two  men  were  you  to  search  the  continent  over.  Tour  Association  must  be 
congratulated  upon  the  advice  given  the  Department  last  year  that  some 
re-orgfanization  mijst  take  place  in  dairy  instruction  work,  whereby  we 
would  be  able  to  reach  all  the  dairymen.  In  the  past  we  asked  the  factory 
to  make  application  for  instruction.  This  year,  by  an  additional  appropri- 
ation, from  the  Department,  and  at  a  loss  of  revenue  of  f  12,000,  we  decided 
to  have  the  whole  district  put  into  groups  and  put  men  over  each  group, 
thus  bringing  every  factory  under  the  influence  of  the  instructor^ ;  and  the 
result  has  been  that  between  175  and  180  factories  which  had  never  before 
been  visited  by  instructors  have  received  the  benefits  of  this  instruction 
this  year.  I  think  our  cheese  instructor,  Mr.  Publow.  will  tell  you  that  in 
Eastern  Ontario  these    factories    are    coming    now    to  appreciate  that  the 
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efforts  of  the  Department  and  the  Association  are  first  and  always  to  benefit 
the  producer,  the  maker,  the  owner  of  the  factory,  and  all  cbnnected  with 
the  industry.  The  reports  received  by  the  Department  have  not  been  yol- 
uminous,  but  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  manner  in,  which  this 
instruction  has  been  received,  since  every  person  practically  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  this  work  is  for  their  benefit,  and  they  are  now  in  a  position  to 
support  the  Department  in  being  a  little  more  vigorous  in  its  efforts  to 
enforce  a  law  which  we  already  have  regarding  sanitary  work  in  connection 
with  the  production  and  manufacture  of  cheese. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than  Vork  along  the  same  lines  and  be 
a  little  more  aggressive.  Dairy  instruction  was  pushed  this  year  with  more 
energy.  The  sending  of  the  inspectors  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  factor- 
ies had  good  effect.  Attending  conventions  such  as  you  have  here,  or  any 
other  large  gatherings  has  not  as  good  an  influence  as  the  sending  of.  a  man 
back  among  the  farmers.  At  these  meetings  held  at  the  cheese  factories  they 
meet  with  people  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  addresses 
such  as  you  have  heard.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  Department  to» 
know  how  to  get  these  men  out  to  attend  meetings,  and  we  thought  if  we 
sent  speakers  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  factories  we  would  get  hold  of  a 
large  number  of  men  who  have  never  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities afforded.  If  something  is  going  to  take  place  which  affects  the  pockets 
of  a  man  the  next  year,  then  we  will  get  that  man  at  the  meeting,  and  we 
stipulate  that  the  speakers  sent  out  should  be  given  an  opportunity  before 
the  business  is  finished  for  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Thus 
we  force  these  men  to  listen  to  the  instructions ;  but  we  must  say  they  have 
shown  their  appreciation  of  the  work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  works  we  have 
ret  undertaken.  Already  over  two  hundred  annual  meetings  have  been 
attended  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  during  January  and  February  we  expect 
that  between  five  and  six  hundred  meetings  will  be  attended.  We  believe 
that  the  owner  of  the  factory  and  the  cheesemaker  should  co-operate  with  the 
patrons. 

The  work  of  the  Farmers*  Institutes  covers  a  very  wide  field,  and  in 
sending  speakers  out  to  Eastern  Ontario  we  always  see  that  one  member  of  the 
deputation  is  a  dairyman.  I  well  remember  the  first  convention  I  attended 
in  eastern  Ontario.  I  was  taken  to  task  by  Senator  Derbyshire  for  having 
sent  a  poultryman  to  attend  some  Institute  meetings  in  Eastern  Ontario. 
'TToung  man,"  he  said,  "if  you  ever  send  a  poultry  man  down  to  Eastern 
Onario  again  you  will  hear  from  us.  We  want  dairyman  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time.'*  That  is  to  a  certain  extent  true;  but  is  it  not  true  that  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  or  not  we  want  something  else  P  We  still  have  undesirable 
milk  at  some  factories  in  spite  of  the  65,000  circulars  sent  out  from  the 
Department,  and  in  spite  of  the  instruction  which  has  been  given.  These 
are  conditions  which  you  must  look  at  and  remedy.  One  means  of  remedying 
this  will  be  for  the  farmers  to  form  clubs.  Ton  can  call  them  factory  clubs 
or  farmers'  clubs  or  Institute  clubs.  Ton  want  some  sort  of  local  organiza- 
tion which  will  take  upon  itself  to  call  the  farmers  of  the  locality  together 
and  discuss  their  own  business  in  their  own  way.  I  speak  very  earnestly 
regarding  this  matter,  because  in  looking  over  the  history  of  agriculture  in 
Ontario  we  find  that  the  great  majority  of  these  men  who  have  been  promin- 
ent in  these  matters  during  the  past  decade  have  been  men  who  in  their 
youth  had  the  advantage  of  local  organizations.  The  Hon.  John  Dryden 
and  the  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith  both  had  these  advantages,  and  such  men  as 
Thomas  McMillan.  Mr,  Bennie  and  others  tell  me  they  attribute  their  suc- 
cess largely  to  Qie  fact  of  their  being  a  member  of  some  local  organizations. 

2d. 
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The  Department  has  issued  a  little  leaflet  upon  the  foundation  of  these 
clubs.  I  shall  not  detain  you  to  give  you  particulars,  but  will  only  say  that 
all  that  is  essential  is  that  some  leading  person  in  a  community  should  invite 
his  neighbors  to  go  to  the  schoolhouse  or  township  hall  and  form  a  little 
organization  for  ihe  studying  of  their  own  problems.  Unless  you  have  these 
clubs  you  cannot  get  hold  of  the  men  who  need  improvement  in  the  locality. 
One  other  reason  why  I  am  very  sanguine  of  the  success  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes clubs  is  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Women's  Institute  work  in 
Ontario.  In  four  or  five  years  they  have  grown  from  a  membership  of  2,000 
to  11,000.  Meetings  are  now  held  at  four  hundred  different  points  through- 
out Ontario.  I  believe  the  farmers  of  Ontario  would  derive  great  benefit 
from'thc'  formation  of  these  clubs      ^Applause.) 


COW  TESTING  FOR  INCREASED  MILK  PRODTJCTIOJi . 
By  C.  F.  Whitley,  Daiey  Commissioner's  Stapf,  Ottawa, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  this  is  a  most  important  sub- 
ject to  bring  before  a  convention.  You  will  have  noticed  thkt  every  speaier 
who  has  so  far  addressed  you  from  this  platform  has  mentioned  Cow  Testing 
Associations.  That  alone  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  an  important  subject, 
and,  still  more,  one  that  is  coining  readily  and  forcibly  to  the  front.  I  am 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  at  this  convention.  It  is  not  my  first  trip  to  this 
county  for  I  have  pleasant  recollections  of.  two  trips  here. 

With  regard  to  our  Association  we  are  very  glad  to  report  it.  Roughly 
speaking,  we  have  three  times  the  number  of  Associations  that  we  had  in 
1906.  We  had  52  Associations  representing  about  870  herds,  and  taking  over 
9,000  cows  that  were  being  recorded  right  through  the  season  and  there  was 
very  much  more  interest  manifested  in  the  work  this  year  than  previously. 
More  interest  has  been  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  more  willing 
to  come  to  the  factory,  or  wherever  the  testing  is  being  done,  and  talk  over 
matters  connected  with  dairying.  That  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  have  the  milk  hauled  by  one  member  of  the  family 
because  enthusiasm  is  then  stored  up  by  him. 

The  great  oustanding  advantages  of  cow  testing  work  may  perhaps  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  a  comparison  between  herds  in  the  same  district; 
between  yields  in  other  districts  by  herds,  and  then  between  individual  cows 
In  the  same  herd.  I  find  so  many  men  who  totally  misunderstand  what  we  are 
driving  at.  The  mere  fact  that  a  cow's  milk  is  weighed  does  not  make  that 
cow  give  more  milk.  The  object  of  the  cow  testing  work  is  to  ascertain  the 
exact  yield  in  order  to  develop  a  strain  of  cows  that  will  give  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  Take  our  records  for  October  last  year.  We  found  in  Victoria  county 
that  64  cows  gave  a  total  record  of  19,000  lbs.  of  milk.  In  another  district 
twice  the  number  of  cows  should  have  given  38,000  lbs ;  but  instead  of  giv- 
ing that  quantity,  we  find  that  106  cows  gave  just  66,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Iliat 
means  that  100  cows  in  one  locality  are  doing  the  work  that  176  cows  are 
doing  in  another  locality.  In  one  section  they  are  still  looking  for  the  dual 
purpose  cow,  and  I  do  not  think  she  is  a  profitable  dairy  animal. 

Q. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  dual  purpose? 

1. — ^Plenty  of  milk  and  plenty  of  beef. 
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U. — ^Tou  have  not  found  that  yet? 

A. — ^No,  I  have  not.  Some  claim  that  they  have,  but  I  have  not.  In 
one  district  the  dairy  business  is  treated  the  same  way  as  poultry  are  treated. 
It  is  being  left  entirely  to  the  women  of  the  house,  simply  as  a  side  line. 
They  are  not  into  dairying  for  profit,  but  they  seem  to  be  content  with  a  little 
milk  and  butter  and  cream  to  use  on  their  own  table. 

Yon  win  find  similar  things  in  practically  all  our  fifty-six  Associations. 
At  CownsTiile,  Quebeci  165  cows  gave  80,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  August,  and  in 
another  Association  not  one  hundred  miles  away  were  29  cows  giving 
19,000  lbs.  more  milk.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  we  are  trying  to  tabulate, 
to  bring  home  to  yon  the  desirability  of  dairying  in  properly  carrying  it  on. 
These  men  are  feeding  for  profit,  and  are  weeding  out  so  as  to  work  only  with 
the  profitable  cows.  Over  and  over  again  we  have  found  ten  cows  doing 
the  work  of  twenty.  Fancy  what  that  means,  striving  the  year  around  with 
ten  cows  that  are  certainly  not  worth  their  keep.  Ten  cows  in  one  district 
gave  9,500  lbs.  of  milk;  ten  cows  in  another  district  gave  only  7,500  lbs;  and 
100  cows  are  doing  the  work  that  it  takes  218  cows  to  do  over  in  another  dis- 
.<ricl.  I  iound  in  one  district  all  the  cows  average  2,900  lbs.  of  milk  and 
tOO  pounds  of  fat.  The  farmer  was  *f ceding  chop  all  summer,  and  his  neigh- 
bor was  feeding  sixteen  cows,  and  only  secured  2,200  lbs.  of  milk.  If  they 
had  been  as  productive  as  all  the  cows  of  his  neighbor  he  would  have  had 
n,000  lbs.  more,  which  would  have  given  him  |102  more  money  for  his  four 
months'  work.  I  went  over  the  figures  of  these  nine  cows  thinking  I  might 
/et  something  of  interest,  and  I  found  that  practically  half  the  cows  were 
^elow  the  average  yield.  Roughly  speaking,  we  have  in  Ontario  a  million 
I'^ws,  and  if  half  of  them  are  below  the  average  see  what  it  means  to  the 
rnnntry.  It  would  mean  another  |3,5O0,OOO  in  the  farmers'  pockets  if 
they  were  brought  up  to  the  average.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  at 
all.  It  is  a  question  of  selection  and  bringing  these  animals  up  to  the 
average  weight  of  milk;  and  that  doesn't  begin  to  touch  the  possibilities  that 
mght  be  accomplished  if  these  good  cows  were  still  further  improved.  It 
is  a  question  of  |3,500,000  more  if  the  cows  below  the  average  were  simply 
brought  np  to  the  average.  In  many  of  the  Associations  there  were  scores 
of  cows  that  went  108  lbs.  below  the  average,  emphasizing  the  need  there  is 
for  this  work  of  weeding  out  the  poor  animals  and  of  making  improvement 
I)y  selection.  The  average  crop  of  oats  in  Ontario  is  about  40  bushels  per 
aore,  and  the  seed  ffTOwers  in  1900  secured  an  average  of  54  bushels  instead 
of  40  and  59  bushels  the  next  year,  and  in  1902,  73  bushels  per  acre. 

Take  the  question  of  good  and  poor  cows  in  the  same  herd.  For  eleven 
months  last  year  we  had  thirteen  cows  whose  records  were  complete  for  the  full 
eleven  months,  and  the  average  for  the  eleven  was  3,886  lbs.  of  milk  and  180 
lbs.  fat.  The  four  best  cows  gave  4,562  lbs.  of  milk  and  216  lbs. 
lbs.  fat.  The  four  poorest  gave  2,721  pounds  of  milE  and  135  lbs.  of  fat. 
The  average  difference  was  $26.40.  Cut  that  in  two;  then  cut  it  in  two  asrain, 
and  then  take  off  a  dollar,  and  it  makes  a  difference  of  five  million 
dollars  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  are  some  dairymen  who 
are  content  apparently  to  milk  a  cow  nine  times  in  order  to  get 
one  cent  profit.  We  do  not  claim  that  every  farmer  should  have  a 
business  college  course,  or  should  be  a  chartereH  accountant,  but  I  do 
wist  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  the  methods  of  modem  dairy 
firming  conanlete.  In  fact  thev  are  lamentably  deficient.  There  should 
be  some  simple  system  of  recording  everything  in  connection  with  the  farm- 
ing operations,  and  if  that  is  true  it  follows  far  stronger  th)at  it  should  be 
BO  in  connection  with  every  cow  in  the  herd.     It  is  said  by  horticulturists 
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that  no  two  leaves  of  any  tree  are  alike,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  difference 
between  animals  of  the  same  breed  and  in  animals  of  the  same  herd.  I  can 
point  you  to  two  sisters,  calved  at  the  same  time  in  the  spring,  and  ginng 
tota^y  different  yields  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  owners  cannot  account 
for  it  except  that  nature  seeks  variety  and  will  have  it.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
most  important  to  get  at  the  possibilities  to  each  cow  in  the  herd.  Yon  do 
not  expect  to  get  very  rich  milk  from  a  Holstein,  yet  we  have  on  our  records 
a  great  many  testing  from  four  per  cent,  'right  straight  through  the  season. 
If  this  be  so,  why  are  men  content  with  two  per  cent.?  One  cow  twelve 
years  old,  calved  in  1906,  gave  in  the  eight  months,  beginning  in  January, 
863  pounds  every  month.  I  wrote  to  the  owner  to  ask  what  special  treatment 
she  was  getting,  and  he  said  she  was  getting  no  special  treatment  but  6be 
comes  of  good  milk  stock.  Selection  pays  and  blood  will  tell.  (Applause.) 
I  noticed  many  cows  dodging  about  in  their  weights,  up  one  time  and  down 
another,  and  up  again,  and  I  wrote  to  find  out  how  it  was;  and  they  all 
replied  in  the  same  way  ^'We  can't  account  for  it  except  the  change  of  milk- 
ers." There  should  be  a  sympathy  between  the  milker  and  the  animal. 
Don't  look  upon  milking  as  a  chore,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  real  profitable 
work.  There  is  a  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  matter  of  maintaining 
the  milk  flow  for  a  long  period.  In  one  herd  the  cows  calving  in  the  spring 
gave  only  600  pounds  by  September,  but  there  were  animals  in  the  same 
herd  giving  nine  hundred  and  a  half  pounds  and  eleven  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  and  they  are  the  ones  to  select  to  breed  from.  You  will  have  noticed 
that  dense  population  and  a  high  development  of  industry  and  a  higb 
development  of  agriculture  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  they  are  inseparable.  Tte 
mairket  gardeners  collect  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities.  Close  around  the  city 
of  Paris  there  are  2,000  acres  rented  out  for  |150  per  acre  rent,  and  there 
ane  market  gardeners  there  who  are  selling  produce  to  the  value  of  $1,000 
per  acre.  That  income  is  not  due  to  high  prices  of  early  vegetables,  but  is 
due  to  the  enormous  crops  of  plain  ordinary  vegetable  that  they  raise.  We 
ought  to  double  the  milk  of  Canadian  cows,  in  the  next  five  years,  and  if  the 
djairy  farmers  would  take  hold  of  it  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  that  should 
not  be  done.  We  are  not  doing  what  we  should  by  any  means.  You  have  all 
beard  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Jersey.  There  are  only  28,000  acres  in  ail, 
rocks  included.  The  portion  that  can  be  cultivated  and  devoted  to  green 
crops  and  grain  and  permanent  pasture  is  11,000  acres  and  they  keep  12,00U 
head  of  cattle.  What  do  we  do  hereP  We  have  thirteen  acres  to  one  cow. 
In  talking  about  the  profit  we  make  from  cows,  we  should  take  into  account 
rtlit  and  taxes  and  help.  There  is  the  interest  on  the  cow.-  If  you  havt 
money  invested  in  a  cow  that  money  is  worth  something.  There  are  lots  of 
good  dairymen  who  get  34  per  cent,  interest  on  their  money  by  investing  it 
in  a  good  cow;  Cobalt  will  not  give  you  that.  There  is  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  cow  or  dep;reciation  in  bringing  of  the  price  for  the  purchase  of 
her  successor.  Consider  that  she  is  worth  f60  when  she  starts  in,  and  that 
she  will  sell  for  about  |12  when  she  is  discarded  in  six  years.  Then  you 
must  provide  for  her  house,  interest,  and  the  cost  for  caring  for  the  cow. 
We  will  credit  her  with  the  value  of  the  manure,  and  take  no  account  of  the 
value  of  the  calf,  saying  it  will  go  towards  the  cow's  share  of  maintaining  a 
good  sire.  We  will  put  interest  and  taxes  at  |3.50,  decline  value  $8,  inter- 
est and  taxes  all  told  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  cost  of  care  $12,  total 
f27.00  less  value  of  manure  |6.00  that  will  bring  it  down  to  $21.00.  We 
\vdll  consider  the  net  profit  from  two  cows  in  the  same  herd.  Thcvse  are  the 
exact  figures  from  a  herd  we  have  on  our  records.  The  first  cow  gave  8,300 
lbs.  of  milk,  or  350  pounds  of  butter  fat,' making  a  total  value  of  $99.55;  and 
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the  ayerage  cow,  and  what  is  considered  a  good  cow,  gives  a  total  return 
of  only  156.85.  It  cost  thirty  dollars  to  feed  that  cow  last  year,  which  leaves 
169.55  in  the  one  case  and  |26.85  in  the  other  case,  and  if  you  bear  in  mind 
the  other  expenses  f21  for  the  up-keep,  we  bring  the  profit  of  the  good  cow 
id,own  to  148.50  and  for  the  average  cow  down  to  |5.8&.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  good  cow  gives  eight  and  three-tenths  as  much  profit  as  the  poor  one,  and 
if  a  man  is  aiming  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  of  profit  from  such  stock  he 
would  have  to  keep  only  twenty  cows  of  the  good  kind,  and  he  would  have  to 
keep  171  of  the  poor  cows  to  get  that  same  amount  of  profit.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  put  more  plainly  to  you  the  object  lesson  of  the  comparison  between 
thjBse  two  cows.  It  simply  means  that  if  a  cow  renders  foO  profit  upon  the 
cost  of  feeding,  you  would  need  twenty  to  make  |1,G00,  and  if  she  only  gave 
|5  profit  you  would  need  two  hundred. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  by  some  system  of 
records,  just  what  each  cow  is  doing.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  Govern- 
ment officials  to  reach  every  fapner  in  Canada.  I  want  every  farmer  to  take 
up  this  matter  of  cow  testing  until  we  can  get  such  results  as  I  have  out- 
lined.    (Applause.) 

The  Chaihman  :  I  am  sure  the  address  of  Mr.  Whitley's  has  been  a  very 
profitable  one,  and  one  that  the  dairymen  here  present  can  quite  understand. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  the  future. 

Hon,  Sydney  Fishee,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa :  In  response  to 
your  Chairman's  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  this  afternoon  I  feed  rather 
like  an  interloper.  My  name  is  not  on  the  programme  until  this  evening's 
meeting,  and  I* came  in  this  afternoon  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  and 
try  to  get  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  this  great  dairy  convention.  I  can- 
not resist  the  invitation  to  say  a  few  words  to  such  an  audience  as  this.  This 
in  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of  the  great  Province  of  Ontario.  I  have  heard 
for  many  years  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  and  richness  of  the  county  of 
I^nce  Edward,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  of  Picton,  and  I  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  coming  from  Ottawa  to  pay  this  visit  and  to  see  what  I 
can  of  the  people  of  the  place.  Coming  down  from  Trenton  I  was  delighted 
by  the  many  beautiful  and  prosperous  homesteads  and  splendid  bams  and 
the  number  of  good  horses  and  cattle  in  the  barn-yards.  You  are  also  evi- 
dlenfly  an  orchard  county.  I  understand  you  have  here  a  large  number  of 
the  best  equipped  and  best  operated  fruit  and  canning  factories  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario.  We  have  a  new  law  with  regard  to  that  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  my  Department  to  administer.  I  feel  therefore  in  close  touch  with 
this  country  and  with  this  meeting.  I  was  very  glad  his  afternoon  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  you  as  you  listened  to  the  address  of  Mr. 
Whitley  on  this  subject  of  cow  testing.  It  is  one  in  which  I  take  a  deep  and 
personal  interest,  because  I  think  perhaps  I  may  claim  I  originated  the  work 
in  Canada  and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  important  work.  We  have  for  many 
vears  in  Canada  been  in  the  fore-front  in  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  dairy 
business  through  our  instructors,  and  through  our  dairy  schools  we  have 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  perfection.  Unfortunately  when  we  come  to  study 
the  statistics,  as  I  have  had  to  do  for  many  years,  we  have  found  that  a  large 
number  of  cows  that  are  milking  in  Canada  the  year  around  are  giving  a 
very  small  average  production  of  milk.  If  we  look  at  the  other  great  dairy 
cduntries  which  are  our  rivals  in  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  we  find  Den- 
mark and  Holland  are  away  ahead  of  us  in  the  amount  of  milk  produced  per 
cow  in  these  countries.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  in  anv  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  I  have  travelled  in  both  of  them,  the  natural  conditions  for  dairy- 
ing are  as  good  as  they  are  here.     In  these  countries  they  have  cows  which 
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have  been  bred  and  selected  for  milk  production.  We  have  here  just  as  good 
.stock,  just  as  good  breed  for  tlie  selection  of  our  production,  but  in  the  aver- 
age production  we  are  away  behind.  Some  years  ago  Oov.  Hoard,  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  started  in  to  try  and  test  the  cows  belonging  to  the 
patrons  of  his  factories,  and  he  found  such  great  varieties  and  such  great 
l(*sse8  on  the  part  of  many  people  that  he  was  induced  to  publish  the  results 
in  Hoard* s  Dairyman.  I  read  these  reports,  and  I  was  so  struck  with  it,  that 
I  felt  here  was  an  opportunity  and  a  means  by  which  we  might  improve 
dairying  in  Canada.  To-day  our  lack  is  more  milk.  For  several  years  back 
we  have  been  exporting  to  Great  Britain.  We  have  been  increasing  the^ 
exports,  but  not  as  we  should.  How  can  we  increase  our  productions?  We 
can  do  it  best  by  increasing  not  so  much  the  number  of  cows  as  the  amount 
that  each  cow  will  give.  If  all  our  cows  were  as  good  as  the  best  cow  Mr. 
Whitley  spoke  of  this  afternoon  we  would  have  millions  more  in  the  pockets 
of  the  dairy  farmers  of  Canada,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever'why  all  our 
cows  should  not  be  as  good  as  that  best  cow.  It  takes  very  little  more  work 
to  look  after  a  cow  which  gives  $99  of  production  than  for  a  cow  which  gives 
|50.  I  am  sure  after  such  tables  and  such  facts  as  Mr.  Whitley  has 
been  able  to  give,  you  will  take  hold  of  this  subject  and  begin  to  test  your 
cows.  We  have  been  forming  Associations  through  the  country  for  this 
I  urpose.  I  think  Mr.  Whitley  mentioned  fifty-two  Associations  which  were 
in  operation  this  last  year.  I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  the  progress  of 
this  work.  We  nave  been  doing  it  now  two  years.  In  order  to  support  the 
work  this  coming  season  I  feel  that  the  farmers  themselves  must  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost.  We  have  been  paying  all  the  costs  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
it  has  now  got  to  the  point  where  it  would  not  be  rijght  that  the  Government 
(should  pay  all  the  cost.  The  farmers  should  pay  some  slight  share  of  the 
cost  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  and  I  therefore  had  Mr.  Buddick  communicate 
with  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  had  a 
very  thorough  and  a  very  generous  response  to  the  requests  that  they  should 
contribute  twenty-cents  per  cow,  or  in  no  case  less  than  one  dollar  for  five 
cows.  ^  This  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  test,  but  will  help  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  right  that  the  public  chest  should  be  called  upon  to  experi- 
ment  for  the  public  benefit,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  business  of  the  people 
themselves  it  should  be  ^^aid  for  by  the  people  themselves  in  farming  as  in 
any  other  operations.  We  have  one  of  the  best  readymade  organizations  for 
carrying  on  this  work  in  the  factory  Associations  in  the  country.  There  are 
no  men  more  interested  in  the  advance  of  milk  productions  than  are  the  mak- 
ers at  our  factories  and  we  will  pay  the  factorymen  who  will  make  this  test 
five  cents  a  test.  It  sounds  a  small  sum,  but  when  it  is  continued  through 
the  season  and  a  large  number  of  tests  it  will  amount  to  a  reasonable  sum. 
I  am  satisfied  with  the  results  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  two  years.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  most  auspicious 
opening  of  your  convention.  I  understand  it  is  a  good  while  since  you  were 
in  Picton,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  success  is  evidence  that  the  choice  of  the 
localHy  this  year  was  a  good  one  and  that  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of  this 
district  have  responded  in  a  way  that  must  make  glad  the  hearts  of  the 
officials  of  your  organization.     (Applause.) 

C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  being  called 
upon  for  a  few  remarks,  said :  In  this  very  close  atmosphere  it  would  be 
presumptuous  on  my  part  to  inflict  a  speech  of  any  length,  especially  in  view 
of  the  very  important  subject  yet  to  be  presented  to  this  meeting.  I  will, 
however,  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Association -on  having  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair  to-day.     Our  Department   always   felt  that  the  Eastern 
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Ontario  Association  would  be  well  conducted  as  long  as  Mr.  Derbyshire 
occupied  the  position  of  President,  and  when  he  stepped  out  we  were  exceed- 
ingly gratified  to  have  his  place  taken  by  Mr.  Dargavel.  (Applause.)  It 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  appearing  before  this  convention  since 
Mr.  Dargavel  took  that  position.  I  have  been 'watching  the  Ficton  papers 
for  some  time.  This  meeting  is  not  a  matter  of  momentary  impulse;*  we 
have  heard  of  it  for  more  than  a  year.  In  fact  I  think  it  is  three  or  four  years 
since  certain  persons  began  to  advance  Picton  as  a-  place  for  holding  a  con- 
^ention.  All  things  come  to  those  who  wait,  and  at  last  the  convention 
has  come  to  Picton.  My  curiosity  has  been  much  aroused  and  I  have  been 
watching  to  see  whether  it  was  going  to  be  a  successful  meeting,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  it  has  met  with  abundant  success.    (Applause.) 


CHEAP  PRODTJCTION  OF  MILK. 
Bt  Henry  Glewdinning,  Manilia. 

The  subject  that  I  am  to  discuss  is  that  of  ''Cheap  Production  of  Milk," 
but  Mr.  Whitley,  who  has  just  preceded  me,  has  given  you  a  good  deal  of 
my  address.  A  cow  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  is  a  machine  to  produce 
milk.^  In  any  of  your  factories  you  will  find  they  put  in  the  very  latest 
machine,  provided  it  will  produce  the  article  just  at  a  trifle  less  cost  than 
the  old  one.  The  farmers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  not  discarding 
the  old  machines  fast  enough.  I  believe  that  the  dry  season  that  we  have 
just  gone  through  is  perhaps  not  an  unmixed  evil.  I  believe  that  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  food  a  good  many  of  the  old  machines  that  have  been 
doing  business  on  the  farms  of  Eastern  Ontario  have  gone  to  the  canning 
factories,  and  in  that  way  it  will  be  a  benefit.  I  consider  many  of  these 
old  cows  as  simply  scrap.  Mr.  Whitley  has  shown  you  what  to  go  by : 
selection,  and  the  weighing  of  the  milk.  I  think  that  is  the  very  best  advice 
that  could  have  been  given  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  from  the  Minister 
that  that  Hne  of  work  is  to  be  continued. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  very  much  about  the  cow  this  afternoon.  You 
have  been  through  a  very  dry  se&son,  the  cows  have  been  short  of  grass,  and 
in  many  bams  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  sufficient  food  for  the  winter- 
ing of  cows  in  the  way  in  which  you  would  like  to  do  it.  We  cannot  mend 
matters  at  the  present  time,  but  I  think  we  can  do  something  for  the  future. 
We  must  lay  our  plans  so  that  we  will  be  a  little  better  off  next  year  than 
we  were  the  past  year.  Tou  will  find  that  the  cow  gives  you  the  best  results 
when  she  is  turned  upon  the  fresh  grass  in  the  month  of  June.  There  is 
no  time  when  she  seems  to  make  milk  so  easy  as  at  that  particular  time. 
Why  is  it  that  you  get  such  good  results?  The  cows  are  turned  out  in  the 
fields,  and  they  have  all  the  conditions  there  necessary;  they  have  plenty 
of  pure  air,  plenty  of  sunshine,  pure  water  and  an  abundance  of  very  sweet, 
nourishing,  and  palatable  grass.  They  are  not  troubled  with  flies,  and  the 
oow  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  produce  milk.  These  are  ideal  conditions  for 
the  production  of  milk,  but  unfortunately  we  cannot  carry  these  through  the 
whole  season  of  the  year,  and  we  must  try  to  help  out  matters  by  getting 
as  near  the  summer  conditions  as  we  possibly  can.  People  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  winter  dairy- 
ing.    They  milk  their  cows  six  or  seven  months  and  let  them  go  dry  for  the 
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balance  of  the  season.  There  were  two  arguments  put  up  against  that; 
first,  the  labor  question  and  the  next  is  the  feed.  I  do  not  believe  the  labor 
question  is  as  serious  as  you  imagine.  Where  you  hire  your  men  by  the 
year  you  are  able  to  hire  at  a  less  wage  proportionately  than  you  can  for 
a  few  months  in  the  summer.  Most  men  want  to  hire  their  labor  for  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  consequently  their  wages  are  away  up.  Thilt  man  has 
to  board  with  some  person  during  the  winter,  and  he  eats  up  a  great  deal 
of  his  summer's  wages  in  that  way.  In  a  case  of  a  man  hiring  by  the  year, 
he  gets  them  at  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  twelve  months ;  tne  man  has  a 
home  for  the  whole  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  a  great  deal  better 
off  than  if  hired  only  for  eight  or  nine  months.  In  our  section  a  great 
many  work  only  in  the  summer  months,  start  over  in  the  spring  just  where 
they  had  been  the  year  before,  but  the  man  who  works  for  the  twelve  months 
always  has  an  increase  in  his  bank  account. 

We  have  not  very  much  chance  to  raise  the  price  of  our  goods  at  the 
other  end,  but  we  have  an  opportunity  of  producing  cheaper  milk  than  we 
have  been  getting  in  the  past.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  produce  milk 
cheaper  in  the  winter  time  than  it  is  in  the  summer.  I  know  when  I  make 
that  statement  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  will  question  it,  and  I 
want  to  be  clear  on  that  point.  We  have  to  introduce  something  into  our 
feed  so  that  it  will  be  as  near  summer  condition  as  possible.  We  must  have 
abundance  of  feed,  it  must  be  palatable,  it  must  be  succulent,  and  it  must 
be  of  the  right  character  and  take  the  place  of  grass  for  the  production  of 
milk.  What  can  we  do  that  withP  By  feeding  com  silage  or  roots.  Com 
silage  contains,  practically,  twenty-one  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  the  one 
hundred  pounds;  the  balance  consists  of  water.  Grass  runs  along  just  about 
in  the  same  percentage  of  dry  matter  that  com  silage  does. '  June  grass 
represents  thirty-five  pounds;  that  is,  when  it  is  at  the  'state  for  cutting  at 
the  blooming  stage.  Sometimes  it  runs  down  as  low  as  fifteen  or  even  less. 
Corn  silage  will  give  you  succulency  in  food;  it  will  also  give  bulk,  and  it 
is  palatable.  You  will  notice  that  any  food  which  is  a  good  milk  producer 
contains  a  high  percentage  of  protein.  June  grass  in  the  £^en  state  con- 
tains about  3  per  cent.,  red  clover  hay  contains  a  little  over  6}  per  cent., 
white  clover  hay  contains  about  11 J  per  cent.,  and  wheat  bran  contains  a 
little  over  12  per  cent.  If  we  want  to  get  a  good  milk  producer,  we  can 
always  pick  upon  it  by  looking  at  the  column  known  as  protein,  and  when 
we  see  a  high  percentage  of  that  we  know  that  we  have  the  right  thing  to 
produce  milk.  Com  silage  is  lowest  of  the  feeds  so  far  as  protein  is  con- 
cerned, being  only  .9.  Now  you  say,  why  do  you  talk  about  com  silage 
being  so  goodP  It  is  good  because  it  is  palatable,  succulent,  and  is  produced 
cheaply,  but  if  you  want  to  get  milk  out  of  it  you  will  have  to  feed  some- 
thing else.  I  believe  the  silo  is  not  as  generally  used  as  it  should  be,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  some  man  has  built  a  silo,  and  he  fed  that  and  practically 
nothing  else,  and  not  getting  very  good  results  from  it  he  became  sick  of  it 
and  talked  against  the  silo.  The  farmer  should  feed  wheat  bran  in  con- 
nection with  the  silage,  and  he  will  get  excellent  results.  Bran  has  now 
got  out  of  sight.     I  do  not  know  what  you  are  paying  for  it  here. 

A  Member:   Twenty-six  and  twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Glendinning  :  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  can  afford  to  pay 
that  for  it.  You  cannot  pay  that  price,  and  convert  it  into  milk  at  a  profit. 
It  may  pay  indirectly  in  the  way  of  keeping  up  your  cows,  but  it  does  not 
leave  you  very  much  profit.  We  have  to  get  the  protein  in  some  way.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  contains  a  little  less  than  thirteen  pounds  of  solid 
matter,  but  out  of  that  thirteen  pounds  there  are  three  pounds  and  six-tenths 
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of  protein,  so  that  you  see  there  is  a  very  large  percentage  oi  protein  in 
milk  and  you  must  put  protein  into  the  cow.  You  could  not  get  milk  or 
protein  in  milk  from  putting  com  silage  alone  into  the  cow  any  more  than 
jou  could  get  wheat  flour  at  a  mill  by  putting  saw-dust  into  it.  Alfalfa 
hay  contains  nearly  as  much  protein  as  bran  per  toQ.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  alfalfa  hay  contains  eleven  pounds  of  protein,  while  one  hundred  pounds 
of  bran  contains  only  a  trifle  ov^  twelve  pounds,  so  that  you  see  that  they 
are  pretty  close. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  alfalfa  green  or  cured? 

A. — ^That  is  cured,  showing  twenty-One  pounds  of  dry  matter  to  the 
one  hundred  pounds.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  green  hay  you  would  not  have 
so  high  percentage,  because  you  would  have  more  water.  Now,  what  does 
it  cost  to  produce  alfalfa?  You  have  told  us  here  this  afternoon  that  the 
bran  costs  you  as  high  as  twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton.  I  will  give  you  the 
cost  of  producing  alfalfa  hay  on  my  own  farm.  I  do  not  live  very  far  from 
you,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  next  summer  if  you  come  out  to  visit 
me.     I  can  put  alfalfa  hay  into  the  bam  at  two  dollars  per  ton. 

Q. — You  haven't  any  to  sell?    (Laughter.) 

A. — No,  sir;  I  have  not,  I  never  sold  but  half  a  ton  of  hay  in  my  life, 
and  I  waited  four  years  for  the  payment  for  that  hay.  (Laughter.)  I  can 
put  it  in  the  bam  at  two  dollars  per  ton  and  pay  a  rental  of  four  dollars' 
per  acre  for  it,  and  that  is  as  much  as  an  ordinary  farm  is  worth.  An 
average  crop  of  alfalfa  in  three  cuts  per  year  will  run  from  five  to  six  tons 
per  acre. 

Q.— Dry  hay? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^The  majority  of  the  land  around  this  country  is  not  suitable  for 
growing  alfalfa?    It  is  too  wet. 

Mr.  GLENDiimiNG :  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of  land  in  this  country  that 
will  not  be  suitable,  but  you  know  this  is  an  jJiastem  Ontario  convention, 
and  I  am  talking  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Ontario.  Where  water  does  not 
not  stand  on  the  land  it  is  all  right,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  say 
they  have  tried  it.  In  one  instance  I  had  one  good  crop,  and  it  disappeared 
from  my  land  afterwards,  and  it  will  not  succeed  in  that  field,  but  that 
didn't  deter  me  one  bit.  If  I  had  given  up  growing  alfalfa  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  I  would  have  spoken  against  it.  I  have  been  at  it  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  I  have  not  said  anything  about  growing  alfalfa  until  last 
year.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  my  ground,  and  I  now  feel  that  I  can  grow 
alfalfa  with  greater  certainty  that  I  can  grow  red  clover.  I  know  you  can 
grow  red  clover  in  this  county,  and  if  you  can  grow  red  clover  you  can  grow 
alfalfa  just  as  well  as  I  can. 

Q. — ^Tell  us  how  right  now? 

A. — In  the  first  place  I  say  do  not  sow  it  on  low,  wet,  mucky  ground, 
get  it  on  high  dry  land,  and  where  there  is  suflScient  roll  to  carry  the  water 
off  so  that  it  will  not  form  ice.  If  the  land  is  covered  with  ice  the  plants 
will  be  killed.  The  soil  for  growing  alfalfa  should  be  good  clay  loam  with 
plenty  of  limestone.  I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  a  sandy  loam, 
but  I  have  seen  good  crops  on  what  I  consider  light  land,  and  I  think  H 
would  be  well  worth  trying  on  sandy  loam.  The  land  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  it  should  be  rich.  When  I  pay  four  dollars  an  acre  rent  for  land 
I  want  pretty  good  land.  Use  land  that  has  had  a  hoe  crop  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  where  it  has  been  manured;  and  where  you  are  in  the  canning 
business  you  will  have  lots  of  that  kind  of  soil.  I  would  not  plow  that  land 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  or  in  the  spring.     That  is  one  of  the  things  I  would 
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not  like  a  man  to  do  on  my  place.  I  would  take  and  cultivate  that  land  up 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  get  a  very  fine  tilth  on  the  surface.  I  would 
grow  a  nurse  crop,  and  I  find  that  the  best  nurse  crop  is  barley — ^three  pecb 
of  barley  to  the  acre.  We  treat  the  seed  with  nitro-culture.  We  sow  the 
seed  in  front  of  the  drill. 

Q. — How  many  pounds  of  seedP 

A. — ^From  fifteen  to  twenty.  When  I  buy  seed  I  sow  twenty,  and  when 
I  grow  the  seed  myself  I  sow  fifteen,  I  found  I  had  a  better  catch  with  fif- 
teen pounds  of  home-grown  seed  than  I  had  with  twenty  pounds  when  I 
bought  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  just  why,  but  that  is  generally  the  result. 
Sow  it  in  front  of  the  drill.  Somebody  will  say  you  will  cover  it  up  too 
deep.  No ;  you  will  cover  it  shallower  by  sowing  in  front  of  the  drill  than 
you  will  behind.  When  the  seed  falls  in  front  of  the  drill,  the  hoe  comes 
along  and  thtows  the  seed  out  in  between  the  two  rows  of  ffrain.  If  you 
sow  it  behind,  the  seed  falls  ofE  over  the  ground,  and  naturally  goes  to  the 
lowest  level,  and  you  will  find  the  greatest  percentage  of  seed  along  with 
your  barley.  We  give  it  a  cross  stroke  with  the  harrow,  and  a  little  gets 
in  with  the  barley,  and  we  have  the  majority  of  the  seed  in  between  the 
rows.  We  roll  our  land  immediately  after  harrowing,  and  we  hitch  the 
.weeder  on  -behind  the  roller.  As  the  roller  presses  down  any  small  lumps 
the  weeder  comes  right  along,  and  rakes  up  and  makes  a  very  fine  mulch 
of  the  field.  In  that  way  we  get  our  best  catch  and  our  fields  do  not  suffer 
with  the  drouth  the  same  as  if  we  left  them  finished  with  the  roller.  The 
weeder  is  not  suflScient  to  rake  off  any  big  stones  on  top  of  the  ground. 
When  your  plant  commences  to  ffrow  it  comes  up  between  the  two  rows  of 
grain,  and  they  are  not  crowded  out  by  the  barley  plants.  The  roots  of 
the  barley  being  stronger,  reach  out  and  take  up  the  nourishment  and  the 
moisture,  and  if  you  happen  to  have  the  bulk  of  your  alfalfa  in  the  same 
row  these  are  sure  to  perish.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  to  that  field  dur- 
ing the  year  following  except,  of  course,  you  cut  the  barley  off.  This  nitro- 
culture  has  been  known  for  only  a  few  years.  A  year  ago  last  spring  I  put 
in  an  eight  acre  field  on  the  farm  that  I  had  bought  across  the  road  from 
my  own,  and  as  there  had  never  been  any  alfalfa  grown  on  that  farm,  I 
thought  I  would  try  it  as  an  experiment.  I  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Guelph  and  obtained  the  culture.  It  comes  in  a  bottle,  enough  b 
each  bottle  for  a  bushel  of  seed.  It  consists  simply  of  some  gelatine  in  a 
little  ounce  bottle,  and  the  directions  come  with  it  telling  you  how  to  use 
it.  I  also  sowed  a  portion  of  the  field  with  seed  that  had  not  been  treated, 
and  that  portion  of  the  field  was  very  sickly  looking  stuff.  The  line  between 
the  two  was  as  marked  as  if  it  had  been  plowed,  and  the  portion  that  had 
not  been  treated  reminded  me  of  the  first  alfalfa  I  had  grown  on  the  home 
farm.  They  were  small  sickly  plants.  We  did  not  cut  three  crops  last 
year  owning  to  the  dry  season.  I  believe  what  has  caused  failure  in  alfalfa 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  pasturing  of  it.  It  will  not  stand  pasturing, 
it  will  not  stand  tramping,  and  it  will  not  stand  close  cropping.  I  havd  a 
field  that  has  been  cut  for  five  years.  The  gate-way  is  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  field,  and  where  we  drive  in  to  cut  the  crop  the  plants  have  become 
thin  and  short,  and  you  can  understand  that  if  it  won't  stand  tramping  in 
the  most  favorable  weather,  at  the  time  of  making  hay,  what  would  it  be 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  when  it  was  wet.  My  advice  to  any  person  who 
wishes  to  break  up  a  field  of  alfalfa  would  be  to  turn  in  your  stock  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  and  pasture  them  there.  Every  time  a  colt  takes  a  bite  out  of 
the  centre  of  a  plant  it  becomes  a  dead  plant,  and  if  you  allow  them  on  it 
during  the  winter  it  will  be  like  an  ash  bed  and  you  will  have  no  trouble 
plowing  up  the  alfalfa  field  if  you  follow  that  plan.     (Applause.) 
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Q. — Is  there  any  nitrogen  that  goes  into  the  ground  when  you  plow 
itupP 

A. — Just  the  same;  it  is  left  in  the  ground. 

Q. — ^How  do  you  cure  the  first  cutting? 

A. — ^It  is  a  little  hard  to  cure.  Our  plan  has  been  to  cut  in  the  fore- 
noon,  and  ted  it  once  in  the  forenoon  and  again  in  the  afternoon;  then,  about 
four  o'clock,  rake  it  up  and  put  it  into  small  coils  and  let  it  stand  there 
three  or  four  days.  If  the  weather  is  good  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
you  can  spread  these  coils  out  and  draw  it  in  to  the  barn.  Perhaps  showers 
come  along,  and  in  that  case  it  will  take  longer.  There  is  one  thing  you 
want  to  be  careful  about :  If  you  allow  these  coils  to  stand  in  the  field  too 
long  they  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  plants  under  the  coils.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  couple  of  men  go  along  with  forks  and  draw  the  coils 
on  to  another  place.  When  we  come  to  the  second  and  third  cutting  it  is 
very  easily  cured.  We  cut  in  the  forenoon,  ted  it  twice,  rake  it  up  towards 
evening,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  winrow  over  night.  Next  morning  we  put  a 
8pan  of  horses  on  the  tedder  and  ted  right  up  the  windrow,  a^^d  then  put 
the  hay  loader  on  in  the  afternoon  and  take  it  right  into  the  bam.  Our 
best  hay  is  secured  from  the  second  and  third  cuttings. 

Q. — ^Why  is  it  they  do  not  advocate  growing  alfalfa  hayp 

A. — Because  they  cut  the  hay  down  and  let  it  dry  up  and  when  you  put 
the  tedder  on  the  leaves  fall  oS. 

Q. — Would  there  be  anjrthing  in  the  state  of  maturity  at  which  it  was 
cut? 

A. — ^Tes,  if  they  allow  it  to  get  too  ripe.  We  cut  it  just  when  it  is  com- 
ing into  bloom,  when  one-tenth  of  the  blossoms  are  on.  If  you  allow  it  to 
go  too  far  it  will  become  weedy. 

Q. — ^There  are  different  kinds  of  alfalfa? 

A. — There  are  different  kinds,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  much  difference 
so  far  as  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  concerned.  I  think,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  in  Ontario,  we  have  practically  had  one  kind. 

Q. — ^What  rotation  do  you  have? 

A. — You  could  not  rotate  with  alfalfa.  Tou  must  cut  your  rotation 
out  because  it  is  too  valuable  to  plow  up.  A  man  who  has  a  good  field  of 
alfalfa  would  make  a  great  mistake  to  plow  it  under. 

Q. — What  experience  have  you  had  in  raising  seed,  and  which  crop 
do  yon  take  it  from? 

A. — I  only  grew  seed  one  year.  We  used  the  second  cutting  for  seed. 
I  might  say  that  from  a  commercial  standpoint  I  do  not  know  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  will  make  a  great  success  of  growing  alfalfa  seed. 

Q. — ^Where  would  you  recommend  a  man  to  send  to  get  good  alfalfa 
seed? 

A. — ^We  have  to  depend  upon  our  merchants  in  the  country.  I  found 
that  when  I  wanted  to  buy  alfalfa  in  Toronto  I  had  generally  to  make  a 
trip  around  to  all  the  stores  before  I  could  get  something  that  suited  me. 
Much  of  the  alfalfa  seed  contains  rib  grass. 

Q. — ^What  is  rib  grass? 

A. — ^Another  name  for  it  is  Buckthorn  and  the  English  Plantain.  In 
England  they  sow  it  for  sheep  pasture.  A  great  many  fields  of  red  clover 
have  it;  some  call  it  wild  timothy. 

Q. — ^We  have  lots  of  it  here,  and  they  do  not  know  it? 

A. — It  has  long  narrow  leaves,  a  little  short  head,  and  the  blossoms  are 
quite  conspicuous.  It  resembles  timothy  except  that  the  leaves  are  long 
like  a  leek  leaf.     It  has  a  brown  seed  that  looks  like  a  little  canoe. 
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Q. — ^When  you  cut  that  crop  of  seeds  did  it  injure  the  plants? 

A. — The  next  year  we  had  the  biggest  crop  we  ever  produced,  and  the 
next  year  the  fields  were  bare  all  winter,  and  I  was  afraid  my  alfalfa  would 
disappear  in  the  spring,  but  it  came  out  favorably. 

Q. — How  many  years  was  that  after  the  first  seeding? 

A. — That  was  the  third  year.     The  second  or  third  year  is  about  its  best. 

Q. — Do  you  manure  your  meadows? 

A.-^We  do  some,  not  always.  We  give  our  alfalfa  a  coating  of  about 
three  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  every  third  year. 

Q. — How  about  seeding  wher  you  have  alfalfa  five  or  six  years  and 
break  it  up  ? 

A. — In  that  case  I  would  not  bother  with  nitro-culture,  because  you  get 
the  same  effect  by  taking  some  of  the  soil  from  an  old  alfalfa  field  and  scat- 
tering it  over  the  field. 

Q. — Is  there  any  danger  of  the  sub-soil  being  too  hard  if  it  is  not  plowed 
in  the  fall  or  spring? 

A. — No,  we  want  a  subsoil  firm,  and  when  you  get  alfalfa  on  it  will  give  it 
a  soil  better  than  you  have  had  before. 

Q. — How  deep  a  seed  bed  do  you  give? 

A. — ^Two  or  three  inches,  but  make  it  fine. 

Q. — How  do  pigs  do  on  it? 

A.— They  do  well. 

Q. — How  would  oats  do  instead  of  branP 

A. — They  cost  too  much,  and  they  have  not  got  as  much  protein  in  as 
bran.  For  summer  soiling  there  is  nothing  that  I  know  of  as  good  as  a  field 
of  alfalfa. 

Q. — How  will  alfalfa  stand  the  drouth? 

A. — Better  than  any  of  the  well-known  clovers,  because  it  is  deeper 
rooted.  Of  course  it  suffered  this  year  with  the  dry  weather  as  well  as  the 
other  clovers.     The  second  cutting  was  short. 

Q. — ^How  much  cheaper  can  you  feed  alfalfa  than  bran? 

A. — I  think  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  would  be  good  for  a  cow  with 
silage.  Now  twenty  pounds  of  clover  hay  would  have  nearly  the  "  same 
amount  of  protein  as  twenty  pounds  of  bran  would  have.  Twenty  pounds  of 
clover  hay  would  cost  you  two  cents*  Eighteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  bran* 
would  cost  you  nineteen  cents. 

Q. — ^Will  a  cow  get  as  much  out  of  it? 

A. — ^I  will  tell  you  something  I  learned  on  New  Tear's  day.  The  man 
who  has  charge  of  my  stable  is  a  sort  of  autocrat.  He  said  to  me,^  "There  is 
a  cow  and  she  freshened  on  the  last  week  of  June,  and  she  is  giving  practi- 
cally as  much  milk  now  as  she  was  any  time  in  the  summer."  He  milked  the 
cow,  and  I  got  the  scales  and  weighed  it,  and  I  went  back  at  night*  and 
weighed  it.  I  found  that  the  most  that  cow  e'ver  gave  was  twenty-eight 
pounds  in  the  summer,  and  that  is  not  a  very  big  yield.  She  was  a  Jersey  cow. 
On  New  Tear's  day  she  gave  twenty-five  pounds,  and  what  did  she  get?  Corn 
silage,  and  some  oat  straw,  cut  with  com  silffcge,  because  we  are  trying  to 

3>read  it  out  this  year,  and  fifteen  pounds  of  roots,  and  she  had  alfalfa  hay. 
he  had  not  one  morsel  of  grain  or  bran  of  any  kind,  except  the  grain  that 
grew  in  the  com.  Now,  I  leave  that  to  yourselves.  The  cow  gives  twenty- 
eight  pounds  in  July,  and  on  New  Tear's  day  six  months  afterwards  gave 
twenty-five. 

Q. — I  suppose  that  cow  is  worth  $200. 
A.— She  is  worth  f200. 
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Q. — ^Wbat  is  the  average  test  of  that  cowP 

A. — ^Her  average  test  for  July  was  4.4,  her  test  for  December  was  5.2. 
She  is  making  more  than  she  was  in  July.  She  would  give  me  8.62  lbs.  a 
week,  or  nearly  8|  lbs.  of  butter  fat;  and  allowing  15  per  cent,  for  over-run, 
she  would  make  close  on  to  ten  pounds  of  butter.  Taking  her  twenty-five 
pounds  of  milk  on  New  Year's  day,  at  a  percentage  of  5.2  butter  fat,  she  was 
giving  9.1  of  butter  fat,  or  equal  to  10.47  of  butter,  more  on  New  Tear's  day 
than  she  did  in  the  month  of  July.  Of  course  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
better.  There  are  no  flies  to  bother  the  cow  in  the  stable,  she  is  getting  all 
that  she  will  eai  of  alfalfa  hay  and  com  silage  with  a  few  roots. 

Q. — ^Do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  butter? 

A. — I  have  not  figured  it  out,  but  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  sup- 
posing, we  f ee^  her  40  pounds  of  silage  that  costs  |2  per  ton.  Take  that  for 
thirty  days  it  would  be  |1.20,  fifteen  pounds  of  mangels  at  six  cents  a  bushel 
would  cost  us  45  cents  for  a  month,  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  at  |2  per  ton 
would  cost  sixty  cents  a  month.  The  total  cost  of  the  month's  feed  for  that 
cow  would  be  |2.25.  271  pounds  of  butter  in  the  six  months  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  would  be  167.75,  that  would  give  me  154.25  profit  for  six 
months. 

Q, — ^Do  you  think  you  can  cut  alfalfa  hay,  and  put  it  in  the  bam  for  |2 
per  ton? 

A. — ^Yes,  I  can  put  it  in  for  less.  I  took  an  eight  acre  field  that  I  had  in 
alfalfa  hay,  and  I  will  consider  an  average  crop  will  be  five  tons  to  the  acre. 
I  charge^  |4  an  acre  for  rent,  that  would  be  f32,  and  teii  hours  cutting  $3.  1 
am  considering  a  man  hired  by  the  year  with  a  team  of  horses,  and  I  do  not 
thinlc  it  costs  me  f3  a  day.  I  put  nine  hours  tedding  twice,  at  |2.25,  using 
one  horse  4^  hours;  raking  at  $1.15;  cocking  and  turning  out  cocks,  |5; 
two  teams  and  four  men,  for  hauling  |8;  one  man  in  the  mow  |1.50,  and  one 
horse  and  boy  f  1.  That  is  |53.90  putting  in  the  first  crop.  Then  I  allow  three 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  for  the  second  cutting,  and  as  there  is  then  no  rent  to 
pay,  that  costs  |11.15.  I  am  only  asking  1^  tons  to  the  acre  for  second  cut- 
ting. The  third  cutting  costs  |10.50,  and  I  am  only  asking  }  ton  to  the  acre. 
In  these  three  years'  cuttings  I  will  have  43  tons  to  the  eight  acres,  and  will 
cost  me  175.35. 

Q. — ^Did  you  ever  try  to  seed  it  down  with  timothy  P 

A. — No ;  by  all  means  keep  timothy  and  other  grass  away  from  it.  Some 
people  sow  red  clover  with  it,  but  it  is  not  much  better. 


MORE  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

At  the  evening  session  of  Wednesday  the  First  Methodist  Church  was 
packed  by  farmers  and  townsneople.  A  splendid  musical  programme,  inter- 
spersed the  speeches.     The  Mayor  of  the  town  presided. 

Rev.  Vernon  H.  Emory,  pastor  of  the  church  gave  a  brief  but  hearty 
address  of  welcome.  He  said: — I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer.  There  are  a 
few  things  in  my  life  that  I  am  proud  of,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  We 
sent  you,  as  members  of  the  Asociation,  a  unanimous  invitatioli  to  hold  the 
evening  sessions  iti  our  church  building.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the 
church  is  broad  enough  to  open  its  doors  to  every  legitimate  thing  in  which 
its  members  are  interested  so  personally.    I  have  no  fear  whatever,  in  plac- 
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ing  the  auditorium  at  your  disposal.  I  may  say  we  are  proud  of  our  church, 
and  we  are  proud  of  you,  and  we  hope  that  your  stay  in  our  town  will  be  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  abundantly  promote  the  interests  which  your  Asso- 
ciation haye  at  heart.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  MoRLEY  Ctteeie,  M.P.P.  :  To  extend  a  welcome  to  friends  would  be 
easy ;  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  a  welcome  to  relatives ;  it  might  not  prove 
to  be  so  easy  for  us  to  extend  a  welcome  to  these  great  leaders  of  the  country. 
I  must  say,  I  feel  is  is  difficult  to  extend  an  adequate  welcome  to  this  great 
agricultural  and  industrial  association — ^the  greatest  industrial  association 
of  this  country,  and  I  say  so  advisedly.  I  do  not  mean  the  magnitude  of  its 
productions  alone;  I  mean  also,  the  greatness  and  depth  of  its  conception. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  nineties,  we  find  a  small  band  of  men  in  Germany, 
who  said  we  will  apply  every  principle  of  art  and  science  to  the  industries  of 
Germany,  and  we  believe  we  will  get  results.  The  result  was,  that  the  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  of  Germany  was  multiplied,  as  you  all  know, 
twenty  fold.  This  Association  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  amongst  the  farming  community  of  the  country,  men  who  had  a  broad 
conception,  and  who  applied  the  principles  of  art  and  science  to  the  dairy- 
ing business.  They  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  they  went  on 
and  put  their  ideas  in  force.  Not  only  have  they  made  a  great  industry,  but 
they  had  made  contributions  to  it.  The  expert  work  of  the  chemists,  the 
observation  of  bacteriologists,  the  work  of  the  mechanical  engineers,  and 
those  who  are  best  versed  in  our  best  structures,  were  brought  to  their 
assistance.  And  the  wonder  is,  although  these  pioneers  in  the  cheese 
industry  had  this  foresight,  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  are  just 
beginning:  to  get  on  a  level  with  them.  Other  manufacturing  industries  are 
twenty  times  behind  the  times.  You  can  go  to  the  canner,  and  you  can  say, 
if  you  know  at  all,  tell  me  what  is  the  effect  of  passing  an  uninterrupted  cur- 
rent through  a  can  of  com,  will  that  destroy  the  bacteria,  just  as  heat  will? 
And  he  will^not  know.  Ask  him  if  he  has  got  a  satisfactory  corn-huskerP  No, 
he  has  nothing  satisfactory.  Ask  him  if  he  knows  what  a  strong  current  of 
air  will  do  to  carry  off  the  com  husks  P  And  he  will  say,  "We  have  never 
tried  it."  I  believe,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  there  will  be  found  that 
the  main  stone  in  the  building  of  our  national  edifice  has  come  from  the  rough 
,  quarry  of  the  common  people  of  the  country,  and  for  these  reasons  I  have 
no  adequate  ability  to  express  a  welcome  to  such  a  great  Association.  When 
you  have  crossed  the  Harlem  river  into  New  York  to  the  Island  of  Manhat- 
tan, it  may  have  occurred  to  you,  as  it  occurred  to  me,  there  are  so  many 
contrasts  between  going  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan  and  coming  across  to 
Prince  Edward  county.  As  you  cross  to  this  Island  you  are  surrounded 
by  the  blue  depths  of  the  clear  water  iri  contrast  to  the  greasy  water  that 
surrounds  Manhattan,  and  when  you  come  in  here  you  have  the  fields 
and  flower-beds  where  you  have  something  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Coming  into 
New  York  you  have  ill-ventilated  streets  and  sky-scraper  buildings.  In 
comparing  the  two  places  you  find  one  similarity  and  that  is,  we  have  erected 
a  sky-scraper  in  the  country  of  Prince  Edward  greater  than  any  in  New 
York.  It  is  bounded  only  by  the  confines  of  the  whole  county  and  I  hope 
none  of  you  while  you  are  here  will  discover  the  vertical  dimensions.  That 
sky-scraper  we  have  erected  to-day  is  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  County  to  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association. 

Senator  D.  DESBYSHnuB :  I  am  sure  we  must  all  be  delighted  with  the 
very  warm  welcome  we  received  in  this  important  city,  because  it  must  he 
a  city  and  the  county  itself  must  be  made  all  of  towns,  from  the  description 
we  have  heard  from  our  good  brother  Dr.  Currie.     (Laughter.)     I  am  sure 
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we  must  be  very  much  pleased  not  only  with  this  reception  to-night  but  with 
the  reception  we  had  in  the  practical  part  of  our  work  to-day  in  the  other 
hall.  We  have  been  particularly  delighted  with  the  way  we  have  been, 
received  and  the  kind  attention  we  have  been  given  by  your  good  Mayor. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  we  had  any  influence  with  the  Government. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  did  not  have  any  monkey  voted  by  either 
Government  in  connection  with  the  dairy  work  in  tEis  great  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  a  few  struggling  men  took  hold 
of  this  business  and  went  heart  in  hand.  We  were  bound  to  make  it  go,  and 
we  made  the  Ontario  Government  give  us  grants  and  we  made  the  Dominion 
Government  walk  right  to  the  front  and  give  us  shipping  facilities,  which 
they  seemed  very  glad  to  do,  and  I  am  delighted  that  at  present  time,  with- 
out going  through  the  history  of  all  these  years,  we  are  now  getting  grants 
and  we  are  making  the  best  article  of  cheese  that  is  made  the  world,  over. 
Now  we  are  d3lighted  with  the  way  we  have  been  able  to  do  all  this  work. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  since  we  went  to^  Chicago  and  took  95  per  cent,  of 
the  prizes ;  the  people  laughed  when  they  thought  about  Canadian  cheese 
going-over  into  that  great  country,  the  United  States.  They  did  not 
realize  what  we  were  doing  over  here,  but  we  took  95  per  cent,  of  the  prizes 
for  fancy  cheese  at  that  great  exhibition  against  the  competition  of  the 
world.  That  was  the  work  of  Canadians.  (Applause).  And  we  brought  fame 
to  the  name  of  Canada,  and  piade  every  other  industry  of  the  land  known 
throughout  the  world  on  account  of  the  products  we  were  turning  out.  What 
we  want  now  is,  to  keep  still  better  makers  and  pay  these  men  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  stay  in  the  business.  We  have  with  us  to-night  the  Hon. 
Sidney  Fisher,  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Dominion,  who  gave  us 
refrigerator  cars  to  carry  our  goQds  to  Montreal  and  refrigerator  apart- 
ments on  the  ships  to  carry  goods  to  the  old  country,  and  then 
refrigerators  at  the  other  end  to  hold. the  goods  so  they  would  not  spoil 
before  delivering  to  the  customers.  We  feel  proud  of  the  work  we  have 
done,  and  we  feel  proud  of  the  money,  |101,000,000  we  received  for  butter 
and  cheese  and  bacon  in  1906.  This  means  more  money  than  we  ever  got 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  every  industry  was  flourishing  last  year 
on  account  of  this  additional  money.  Our  business  in  Picton  to-day  and  for 
the  next  two  days  is  to  educate  the  men  so  that  they  will  produce  better 
quality  of  nnilk  and  larger  quantities,  and  get  it  to  the  factory  in  better 
condition,  and  this  year  make  910,000,000  more  than  we  ever  did  before, 
and  we  can  do  it  if  we  only  try.  We  want  |10,000,000  more  money  in  1908 
than  we  made  in  1907,  and  that  would  mean  that  every  spindle  in  every 
factory,  every  store-keeper,  and  every  man  in  the  Dominion  would  be  bene- 
fited and  every  industry  would  be  floated  at  high  tide,  and  this  grand  Domin- 
ion would  take  another  step  in  advance  on  account  of  the  educated  dairymen. 
Don't  make  any  mistake :  Every  industry  rests  upon  your  intelligence,  and 
we  ask  you  to  co-operate  with  us  and  assist  us  this  next  year  in  making  this 
business  a  grand  success,  and  we  will  have  a  proud  record  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gress. I  am  delighted  with  your  reception,  and  thank  you  very  much  on 
behalf  of  our  Association. 


SOME  AGRICULTURAL  DISCOVERIES. 

By  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Ageicttlture,  Toronto. 

As  Mr.  James  arose   to  address  the  meeting    he  was    presented  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  carnations  by  Miss  Tottie  Hepburn,  whom  he  gallantly 
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kissed.  He  tli^ii  said :  Occasionally  I  am  apt  to  feel  embarrassed,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  at  the  back  of  me  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  know  how  I  would  be  able  to  conduct  myself  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind.  This,  I  think,  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the 
Association  has  been  housed  as  it  is  to-night.  We  have  met  many  gather- 
ings in  connection  with  this.  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  had  a  larger,  more  representatiye,  and  shall  I  say  more  respect- 
able looking  audience  than  we  have  here  to-night.  (Applause.)  Someone 
might  question,  perhaps,  the  propriety  of  holding  a  session  of  the  Eastern 
Dairymen's  Association  in  a  church.  Well,  if  it  is  not  fit  to  come  into  a 
church  it  is  not  fit  to  continue  its  existence  anywhere.  I  can  simply  say  that, 
from  all  I  have  seen  and  known  of  the  Association,  you  need  have  no  fears 
at  all  about  admitting  them  into  your  place  of  worship.  Senator  Derby- 
shire's remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  and  dairying  called  to 
mind  a  little  incident  which  I  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  just  at  the  time  of  the 
financial  crisis  in  New  York.  I  took  a  train  at  Niagara  Falls  and  at  once 
found  myself  in  the  company  of  four  men  who  were  strangers  to  me;  but 
apparently,  from  their  talk,  they  were  business  men  coming  to  Toronto  from 
the  United  States.  They  appeared  to  be  men  of  means.  The  conversation 
very  soon  drifted  into  the  peculiar  financial  conditions,  and  one  man  said : 
*'Well,  somehow  or  other,  I  am  not  very  much  concerned  about  this.  You 
know,  I  never  get  really  afraid  of  a  financial  crisis  until  I  hear  there  han 
been  a  failure  of  crops."    That,  I  think,  preaches  its  own  sermon. 

Thirty  odd  years  or  more  ago  I  was  quite  a  small  boy,  and  I  remember 
starting  out  from  home  with  my  mother  at  what  at  that  time  I  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  very,  very  extensive  trip.  We  left  Napanee,  county  of  Lennox 
and  Addington,  and  soon  after  crossed  into  Prince  Edward  county,  and 
although  I  was  very  young  at  the  time  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
going  first  to  one  farmer's  house  and  stopping  there  for  awhile,  and  then 
going  on  to  another,  and  then  being  taken  to  another,  and  so  on.  And  I 
enjoyed  myself  thoroughly,  as  only  a  boy  can.  The  farm  houses  were  com- 
fortable, well  situated,  had  good  orchards  and  all  these  attractions  which 
appeal  so  much  to  children.  Finally  we  came  in  over  the  road  to  the  town  of 
Picton.  Years  afterwards  I  asked  questions,  and  I  found  out  as  we  went 
along  from  place  to  place  we  were  simply  going  from  one  relative's  place  to 
another,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  since  that  I  must  have  been  able 
to  claim  relationship  to  perhaps,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  ceunty  of 
Prince  Edward.  When  I  learned  that  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association 
had  decided  to  come  and  hold  their  annual  meeting  here,  in  the  old  town  of 
Picton,  I  felt  sure  they  would  be  amply  repaid.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  years 
is  a  long  time ;  yet,  after  all,  in  the  history  of  the  people  it  is  a  very  short 
time.  And  those  of  you  who  go  back  and  compare  the  farms  of  to-day  with 
the  farms  of  that  day  must  see  what  a  wonderful  change  has  taken  place. 
Agricultural  conditions  have  been  much  changed  in  this  country,  and 
nowhere,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  right  here  in  the  township  sur- 
rounding the  old  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  kind  of  farming  carried  on  at  that 
time  is  no  longer  practised.  Methods  that  were  then  in  vogue  have  been 
discarded,  and  new  methods  adopted.  Changes  that  have  come  over  agricul- 
ture are  not  confined'  to  your  county  or  your  experience,  but,  wonderful 
changes  have  been  going  on  aU  over  the  country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  discovery  was  made  that  agriculture  was,  like  every 
other  kind  of  industry,  controlled  by  forces  directed  according  to  certain 
fixed  laws;  and  that,  after  all,  there  was  for  this  aj?ricultural  work  a  scien- 
tific basis.    It  seems  rather  remarkable  that  this  industry,  which  ne^iessarily 
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Has  been  part  of  man's  work  ever  since  man  was  upon  the  earth — ^because 
ever  since  man  has  been  here  he  has  had  to  produce  his  food  by  toil,  and 
agricalture  has  played  the  principal  part  in  the  production  of  his  food — it 
Beems  strange  that  until  recently  it  was  not  found  out  that  his  work  is  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  fixed  laws  and  regulations  the  same  as  any  other 
indostiy.  Formerly  there  were  only  one  or  two  books  on  some  phase  of  agri- 
cultural work.  You  will  now  find  them  scattered  broadcast  all  over  the  country. 
Where  formerly  there  was  no  sqhool  teaching  agriculture,  we  have  now  in 
erery  state  of  the  Union  and  every  Province  of  the  Dominion,  agricultural 
colleges — institutions  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  science  underlying 
agriculture.  That  was  the  first  step  towards  an  awakening  of  modem  agri- 
cult,  re— wLen  it  was  recognized  that  agriculture  was  not  a  matter  of  mere 
chance,  that  it  was  not  a  business  controlled  entirely  by  the  weather  or  by 
that  m3r8teriou8  Providence  behind  which  so  many  people  hide  themselves ; 
but  that  agriculture  was,  after  all,  controlled  by  scientific  principles,  and 
thai  the  men  who  knew  most  about  it  must  geF  down  to  the  study  of  these 
principles. 

After  this  first  step  had  been  taken,  after  agricultural  colleges  had  been 
built  and  facilities  had  been  provided  for  giving  instructions, .  associations 
like  the  Eastern  and  Western  Dairymen's  Association  and  the  Fruit  Growers' 
ABsociation  were  organized.  Ajid  they  stood  back  and  said:  ''We  have  the 
knowledge;  come  to  us  and  we  will  instruct  you.  We  will  tell  you  all  that 
webow^"  The  next  discovery  niade  was  that  that  would  not  do  at  all;  that 
(beprople  would  not  come.  And  the  whole  thing  had  to  be  revised;  and  they 
had  to  go  out  from  the  college  and  the  association,  teachers  and  instructors, 
ttid  seek  the  people.  It  was  the  case  over  again  of  Mahomet  and  the  moun- 
tain. In  order  to  succeed,  the  information  had  to  be  taken  to  the  farmers. 

The  next  di&covery  that  was  made  was  that  in  going  out  to  seek  farmers, 
dairymen,  poultry  men  and  fruit  growers,  through  the  Farmers'  Institute, 
ibey  were  going  to  the  men  of  mature  years,  the  older  men.  On  looking 
OTBT  the  magnificient  audience  that  we  had  in  the  Parish  Hall  this  after- 
noon and  in  listening  to  the  addresses,  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  the 
majority  of  the  men  in  that  audience  were  men  of  mature  years ;  they  were  in 
'^ct,  men  of  more  than  mature  years.  I  almost  suspect  there  were  a  great 
jDtny  men  in  that  audience  who  were  beyond  the  years  of  applying  the 
i&fcmation  that  had  been  given  them. 

Having  found  out  that  we  must  take  the  information  to  the  people,  we 
bare  next  come  to  this  discovery  that  we  have  been  taking  the  information 
to  the  men  of  mature  years  we  began  to  revise  the  order  of  things.  We 
erected  in  the  towns  throughout  the  Province,  schools ;  but  we  did  not  grade 
tbese  schools  fiom  the  old  people  down,  but,  from  the  youngest  up.  Now 
behave  found  that  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  and 
ctbep  eountries,  through  the  Farmers*  Institutes  and  through  our  other 
'^saniz.tions,  has  been  directed  largely  towards  the  older  elements  in  the 
<*mniimity.  We  have  been  working  over  the  heads  of  the  younger  people. 
^e  have  brought  little  or  nothing  to  the  young  men,  and  very  little  to  the 
2iiddle-8ged  men.  That  is  a  discovery  we  are  just  making  in  these  late 
years.  We  have  got  to  find  the  solution  to  that  question.  Whether  it  deals 
*ith  dairying.  Jive  stock  or  poultry,  we  must  take  it  to  the  young  men  and 
4e  boys ;  and  we  must  not  allow  them  to  pass  the  receptive  age  before  we 
'•^y  brfore  them  this  great  and  important  work. 

,  There  is  another  discovery  that  has  come  still  later,  and  it  perhaps  sur- 
P^ses  us  to  learn  that  these  discoveries  are  so  patent.  The  last  discovery 
*e  have  made  is  this :    That  the  farmer,  after  all,  is  himself  of  the  least 

3d. 
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iihportance ;  that  that  farmed  has  a  wife  and  has  a  daughter.  Through  all 
ihtoe  years  we  haye  oTef looked  that  laot,  and  have  neglected  them.  We 
have  built  our  Agricultural  Colleges  for  the  young  men.  We  haye  formed 
Dairymen's  Associations  for  the  men,  mere  men.  We  have  our  Fruit 
Growers'  Association — ^men  again.  We  have  our  Agricultural  Societies, 
controlled  and  largely  built  up  by  men.  And  through  the  whole  a^rricul- 
tural  organizations  of  the  country,  women  to  a  large  extent  have  been  left 
out;  have  been  neglected,  and  we  have  been  working  for  the  farmer  just  ai 
if  he  was  an  old  bachelor  lijing  all  alone  by  himself,  making  his  owb 
cbthes,  getting  his  own  meals,  and  living  entirely  to  hiniBelf.  Don't  yon 
seo  that  in  doing  this  work  we  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  whole  farm 
life  is  kept  going  not  so  much  by  the  father,  by  the  son,  or  brother,  but  by 
the  women.  We  have  just  awakened  up,  and  made  this  discovery  that  in 
every  farm  house  in  this  country  there  is  a  woman  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
and  in  most  of  them  one  or  two  daughters,  and  we  have  organized  Women's 
Institutes.  You  talk  about  the  progress  of  Farmer's  Institutes;  it  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  way  i^  which  the  Women's  Institutes'  work  is 
going  ahead.  Suddenly  the  women  of  the  farms  of  this  country  have  found 
oat  there  is  somebody  taking  an  interest  in  their  work,  and  that  they  count 
for  something,  although  they  have  been  carrying  the  heavy  load  of  the 
farm  work.     Tou  know  the  old  saying: 

''Man  works  from  snn  to  sun; 
Woman's  work  is  n^ver  done." 
This  is  particularly  true   in  the   farm   homes.    The   farmer's  wife  and 
daughter  have  found  out  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  that  outside  of 
the  little  church  organization,  outside  of  the  quilting  bee,  or  paring  bee, 
there  is  something  coming  into  her  little  world  which  promises  to  improvb 
it,  which  promises  to  bring  fresh  life  into  her  existence  and  fresh  hope, 
and  which  promises  to  raise  her  up  and  put  her  on  a  equal  standing  with 
the  men  in   this  community.    I  do   not  think   you    have   found    out  in  this  ' 
section  of  the  country  what  this  new  movement  means.    Where  it  has  been  ' 
started  in  the  western  part  of    the   Province,    the   women    have   assisted  it 
eagerly,  and  they  are  doyeloping  it  to  the  greatest  possible  extent;  and  I 
tell  you  that  the  home  work  of  this  country  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence^ 
to  the  future  of  our  people.     Humanity  is  more  bound   up   with  the    con 
ditions  of  the  home  life  of  this  country  than  it  is  with  our  schools  or  our 
churches.     (Applause.)    And  if  we  can  improve  the  home  life  through  the 
Women's  Institute  we  will  be  starting  the  leaven  right  in  the  centre  of  the 
lump.     So  long  as  we  neglect  the  home  we  cannot  expect  the  church,  the 
school,  the  college,  or  any  of  these  secondary  organizations  to  work  out  ta 
their  full  that  which  they  might  accomplish.    (Applause.) 


BACK  TO  THE  FARM. 

By  Hon.  Sydney  Fishee,  Minister  of  Agkicxtlture,  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fisher  was  also  presented  with  a  magnificent  bouquet  a 
roses  by  little  Miss  Ina  Hepburn,  whom  he  took  in  his  arms  and  kissei 
He  said :  This  is  indeed  a  welcome  to  the  town  of  Picton,  and  to  the  count 
of  Prince  Edward,  which  warms  the  heart  and  makes  one  feel  at  home.  Thi 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  amongst  yon ;  and  '. 
am  glad  indeed  to  have  it  even  at  this  winter  time.  I  think  everybody  ! 
hare  met  to-day  has  said  to  me :    "Tou  should  come  in  the  summer  to  sa 
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the  beauties  of  our  country  and  our  town/'  I  would  be  glad  indeed  to  come 
in  the  summer,  when  I  am  sure  this  rich  and  fertile  country  iand  this  pros- 
perous, town  would  look  very  beautiful;  but,  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until 
next  summer  to  come  amongst  you,  and  I  preferred  to  come  this  winter. 
Judging  frojn  what  t  see  in  the  winter  time»  I  think  if  I  were  to  come'  in 
the  summer  I  would  not  be  able  to  tear  myself  away ;  I  would  have  to  resign 
the  work  in  which  I  am  called  upon  to  do  in  other  parts  of  this  agricultural 
country  and  settle  down  here  in  this,  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  land.  Let 
me  here  congratulate  not  only  Mr.  Derbyshire  but  the  country  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  fact  that  the  old-time  President  of  the  Eastern  Dairymen's 
Association  of  On'ario  has  been  translated  to  the  Upper  House.  (Applause.) 
It  falls  to  my  lot  to  put  agricultural  legislation  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  have  often  felt  that  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  thoroughly 
versed  in  agricultural  matters  with  that  winning  way  and  with  that  appeal- 
ing power  that  your  fortner  President  has  to  help  that  legislation  through 
the  Senate.  Now,  Senator  Derbyshire,  I  am  going  to  throw  on  your  shoulders 
the  work  of  helping  me  to  carry  through  the  upper  chambers  of  Parliament 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  farmers  of  this  country.  (Applause.)  The 
Senator  has  told  you  of  the  excellent  work  of  *the  Dairy  Associations  in 
this  Province.  I  do  riot  come  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  myself,  but, 
come  from  another  Province  which  is  not  so  far  advanced  in  agriculture, 
and  I  have  looked  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  inspiration  and  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  for  information.  Wtf  are  a  broadly  extended  land,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  covering  three  thousand  odd  miles  of  territory; 
and  if  in  any  one  part  of  the  country  there  is  some  slight  falling  off  in  our 
agricultural  success^  the  greater  success  in  other  parts  of  the  land  more 
than  makes  up  for  it.  There  has  been  continual,  steady  progress  amongst 
the  farmers  of  Canada  for  many  years  back.  This  year  however,  has  been 
one,  I  think,  which  has  been  almost  universally  hard  for  agriculture.  I 
cannot  remember  any  year  in  which  in  every  part  of  Canada,  with  some 
slight  exception  here  and  there,  the  farmers  have  had  a  harder  year.  Yet, 
•^o^w'thstanding  the  almost  universal  hardship  of  it,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Canada  has  come  through  it  well;  and  her  financial  condition  and  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  is  sound  to-day  when  our  neighbours  and  other  countries 
are  tottering  and  uncomfortable.  (Applause.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  nnmber  of  years  back  we  have  had  unprecendented 
agricultural  success.  Mr.  James  has  told  you  this  evening  the  way  in  which 
our  agricultural  progress  has  been  maintained.  He  has  told  you  how  our 
farmers  have  taken  hold  of  their  business  and  made  progress  all  along  the 
line.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that 
has  benefited  so  much  by  investigation,  by  experiment,  by  teaching  and 
example  as  the  farmers.  Our  industrial  situation  is  not  so  good.  We  have 
technical  education  in  agric'ulture,  but,  practically  no  technical  education 
in  any  other  branch  of  our  social  system.  We  have  been  told  to-day  what 
has  be?n  done  for  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  technical  education;  and  if 
to-day  the  farmers  are  making  progress  it  is  due  to  these  things  more  than 
anjtliing  else.  I  find  a  great  many  people  in  the  cities  complained  that 
they  have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  things  that  the  farmers  produce.  I 
am  constantly  told  that  butter  is  an  outrageous  price,  and  they  have  to  pay 
fortv  and  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  and  that  bread  has  risen  in  price,  and 
if  they  want  fowl  they  have  to  pay  double  the  price  that  they  paid  a  few 
years  ago.  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the  facts.  I  hope  they  are  true.  I 
am  glad  thit  the  prices  of  our  agricultural  products  are  so  high.  I  am  glad 
for  the  farmers  (applause),  and  I  am  glad  for  the  whole  community.     Tou 
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can  quite  understand  why  I  sLould  be  triad  for  the  farmers,  but  you  cannot 
undei  stand  why  I  should  be  glad  for  the  rest  of  the  community.  Let 
me  say,  that  if  to-day  the  farmers  are  getting  the  best  of  it,  they  have 
only  just  come  into  their  rights.  For  a  generation  or  two  we  farmers  have 
had  a  hard  road  to  hoe,  and  they  have  had  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  financial 
burden ;  and  it  is  time  that  in  a  turn  of  the  wheel  they  should  be  on  the  upper- 
most side,  and  I  am  glad  that  they  are  at  the  present  time  a  little  nearer  the 
top.  Why  should  I  be  glad  for  the  rest  of  the  community?  This  is  a  little  more 
difficult  to  explain,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes. 
Why  is  it,  that  last  season,  butter  was  higher  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  than  it  was  in  Liverpool  and  London?  I  think  I  can  give  you  an 
explanaiicn. 

D I  ring  the  last  generation  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States  and  some 
other  places  of  the  world,  there  has  been  a  steady  drift  of  the  population 
from  the  country  to  the  cities.  Our  census,  and  the  census  of  the  United 
States,  has  shown  an  abnormal  increase,  in  European  population,  and  noth- 
ing like  a  comparative  increase  in  our  rural  population.  Why  has  this  been 
the  case?  In  the  first  place,  because  the  city  people  have  greater  opportun- 
ity for  enjoyment,  an  easier  life,  and  greater  reward  for  their  toU;  and 
the  result  has  been,  the  young  farmer  boy  and  girl  see  their  city  cousin 
much  better  off  than  themselves.  When  tbey  come  to  manhood  or  woman- 
,  hood  thy  try  to  get  to  the  city  if  they  possibly  can.  Mr.  James  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  he  found  the  gathering  largely  composed  of  men  of  middle- 
age  cr  older.  Why  is  that?  Because  to  a  large  extent  young  men  have  been 
leaving  the  farm,  and  have  been  going  to  the  cities,  and  have  been  taking 
the  girls  with  them.  Why  have  they  gone?  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
because  they  live  in  the  centre  of  a  city  with  nothing  around  them  but  brick 
and  mortar.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  any  temptation  to  a  man  to  leave 
the  beauties  of  the  country  life  with  the  green  fields  and  beautiful  trees 
and  the  sparkling  water  as  it  tosses  around  in  the  creek.  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  prefer  the  smoke  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  the  heat  of  the  great 
city.  But  yet,  they  go  there.  Why?  First,  because  they  think  they  can 
make  n:ore  money  there.  And  apparently  they  do,  and  have  been  doing  for 
years  back  in  Canada  and  the  United  States ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  our  city  population  at  the  expense  of  our  rural  population.  How 
does  this  account  fcr  the  fact  that  the  price  of  food  has  got  high?  It  means 
that  there  are  more  people  in  the  city  to  consume  that  food  and  fewer  pro- 
ducing. And  although  the  agricultural  machinery  and  improved  methods 
still  erablQ  a  fewer  number  of  farmers  to  produce  as  much  as  a  larger  num- 
ber used  to,  still  to-day  there  is  a  greater  number  of  mouths  to  fill,  of  people 
who  do  not  produce_food  at  all,  who  are  engaged  in  commercial  operationB, 
and  on  our  railroads,  and  our  ships.  That  does  not  account  altogether  for 
the  whole  of  it,  but  it  accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  it.  There  is  another  thing 
which  accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  it  is  that  our  country  is 
becoming  more  prosperous.  Money  is  more  plentiful,  and  people  are  living 
better,  and  more  people  are  eating  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  eating  more  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  they  used  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  years 
ago.  There  is  another  reason  why  butter  is  so  high ;  it  is  much  better  than  it 
used  to  be.  I  remember  the  time  very  well,  if  I  went  to  a  country  hotel  or 
to  an  ordinary  restraurant  in  the  city,  I  had  butter  put.  before  me  which  I 
did  not  want  to  eat,  and.  I  got  through  my  meal  with  as  little  of  it  as 
possible.  It  was  then  a  rare  thing  in  Canada  to  find  real,  sweet  butter. 
But  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  that  has  completely  changed,  and 
to-day  you  can  go  hardly    anywhere    in    Canada    and  not   find  good  sweet 
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butter  that  tempts  you  to  eat  as  mucli  as  you  possibly  can  of  it.  The  result 
is  that  all  of  you  people  of  Picton,  Belleville,  Deseronto,  Ottawa,  Mon- 
treal, and  Toronto  are  eating  pounds  of  butter  where  a  few  years  ago  you  ate 
ounces  of  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers,  and  it  is  a  better  thing  for 
the  people  who  have  good  butter  to  eat.  And  what  the  people  will  have  to  do 
is  to  come  back  to  the  farm  and  make  a  little  more  of  these  agricultural 
products  and  eat  them  at  home,  instead  of  having  them  brought  into  the 
city  where  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  fashion  in  Canada 
to  say  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our  prosperity.  I  do  not  wish  to  insist 
upon  it  that  in  a  comparatively  new  country  like  this,  in  a  country  where 
we  have  such  a  vast  expanse  of  fertile  soil  calling  for  cultivation,  calling  to 
be  dealt  with,  that  it  might  produce  the  food  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Canada  but  for  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  world  as  well.  It  seems  to  me 
a  pity  that  that  condition  of  affairs  is  allowed  to  continue,  and  our  young^ 
men  and  women  should  turn  their  attention  to  other  callings,  and  should' 
neglect  this  important  calling  of  agriculture.  Mr.  James  has  spoken  of  th^ 
fact  that  farming  to-day  has  to  be  carried  on  by  educated  men  and  women. 
It  is,  I  believe,  an  actual  fact  that  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  men 
who  are  doing  the  best  on  the  farms  of  this  Province  are  the  men  who 
graduated  from  the  Guelph  Agricultural  College.  We  do  not  want  the 
pe-^ple  of  this  countrv  to  grow  up  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
tropics,  who  simply  have  to  lie  on  their  backs  and  let  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
fall  into  their  open  mouths.  We  want  the  people  to  grow  up  to  have  to  toil 
for  their  livelihood,  and  to  grow  up  strong,  vigorous  people,  and  to  make  a 
great  nation  of  this  continent.  The  men  who  have  the  best  education,  and 
who  know  how  to  farm  scientifically,  are  the  men  who  are  going  to  make  the 
greatest  8ucc3ss  of  their  farm  life  in  this  Canada  of  ours.  I  appeal  to  any 
of  you  who  have  left  the  farm,  many  of  you  who  have  sons  and  daughters 
growing  up  in  the  city.  Let  them  come  back  to  the  farm  and  learn  to 
produce  the  f c^d  they  eat,  and  they  will  be  a  happier  people  in  time  to  come, 
and  will  rear  better  families  out  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  streets. 
They  will  build  up  a.  better  nation  here  in  Ontario  to  hand  down  to  our 
descendants  than  we  have  received  from  our  forefathers,  and  it  will  be 
better  for  the. work  they  are  doing  in  the  present  day.     (Applause.) 


THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD. 
By  Thos.  McGillicxtddt,  Department  of  Ageiculture,  Toronto. 

After  making  some  pleasing  local  allusions,  and  telling  a  couple  of  apt 
humorous  stories,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  say :  When  I  was  a  very  small 
boy,  I  climbed  to  the  roof  of  ouj  little  house,  and  there  I  made  a  wonderful 
discovery :  That  our  home  was  the  centre  of  the  world !  I  told  the  members 
of  my  family  and  the  neighbors  about  it,  but  those  who  didn't  say  '^jSTon- 
Bense,"  smiled  at  meJ  I  stoutlv  maintained  that  our  house  was  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  offered  to  prove  it  to  anyone  who  would  accompany  me  to 
the  roof,  by  showing  them  that  the  sky  came  down  at  equal  distance  all 
around  it !  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  humble  abode  was  indeed  the 
centre  of  a  domestic  world — ^with  a  limited  horizon,  it  is  true — but  but  from 
it  have  gone  influences  that  still  vibrate. 

Each  of  us,  and  all  of  us,  are  world  centres.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, we  are  being  influenced  by,  and  are  influencing  one  another.  Emer- 
son brings  this  thought  out  strikingly  in  his  poem  "Each  and  All"  : 
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''Little  thinks  in  the  field  yon  red-cloked  olown 
Of  thee,  on  the  hilltop,  looking  down. 
The  heifer  that  lows  on  the  upland  farm 
Far  heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm. 
The  sexton  tolling  the  bell  at  noon 
Dreams  not  that  ereat  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse  aiKl  lists  with  delight, 
Whilst  his  files  sweep  ronnd  yon  Alpine  height. 
Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighhor^s  creed  hath  lent,** 

A  Centke  foe  Dairy  Consultation.  Picton  is  to-night  a  dairy  world  cen- 
tre. It  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  dairymen  just  at  present,  and 
the  pilgrims  are  indeed  a  happy,  joyful  band.  (Laughter.)  The  eyes  of  tb 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  political  worlds  are  for  the  time  being  focussed 
upon  Picton.  Those  keen  young  men  at  the  press  table  will  make  the  telc- 
. graph  wires  hot  to-night  as  they  send  off  their  reports  to  the  daily  press;  and 
to-morrow  morning  bankers,  merchants,  journalists,  and  politicians,  will 
eagerly  scan  the  papers  to  see  what  has  been  said  and  done  bv  the  men  who 
have  gathered  at  this  splendid  convention.  Why?  Because,  as  the  poet  has 
said :  "The  farmer  feeds  them  all.'' 

Dairying  is  a  Social  Centre.  This  great  assembly  to-night  suggests  that 
the  dairy  industry  closely  touches  the  community  on  the  human  side.  Every 
cheese  factory  is  a  social  centre.  Opinions  as  well  as  products  are 
there  interchanged;  minds  as  well  as  pocket-books  are  expanded  by  fac- 
tory intercourse.  A  well-conducted  cheese  factory  in  a  rural  community  is, 
next'  to  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  public  library,  a  social 
refiner  and  educator.  A  beautiful  German  legend  says  that  the  hut  of  a  pooi 
fisherman  was  changed  into  a  temple  of  exquisitely  wrought  sUver  by  a  cer- 
tain tiny  lamp  being  lighted  and  placed  within  it.  Many  of  my  older  heaien 
have  known  something  almost  as  marvellous  as  that  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  Province.  They  have  seen  the  humble  log  houses  of  the  early  let- 
tlers  quickly  transformed  into  mansions  of  brick  and  stone  by  the  advent  of 
the  cheese  factory.     (Applause.) 

Modern  Dairying  is  a  Scientific  Centre.  The  chemist  and  bacteriologist 
have  each  an  ever  enlarging  field  of  investigation  and  counsel  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  milk  and  its  products.  Adulteration  and  taints  are 
traced  to  their  origins,  and  can  thus  be  corrected.  Butter  and  cheese  making 
is  being  more  and  more  reduced  to  a  science.  Technical  knowledge  that  was 
formerly  the  portion  of  the  cultured  few  is  now  being  possessed  by  many  of  the 
skilled  dairymen  of  Canada,  and  the  old  rule  of  thumb  has  been  relegated  to 
the  shelf  with  grandfather's  clock.  The  chemists  and  bacteriologists  who 
have  done  investigation  work  in  connection  with  our  Ontario  cheese  factories 
have  saved  the  country  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  within  the  past  seven 
years,  and  have  done  so  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  farmer  of  to-day  is  not 
scared  at  the  appearance  of  the  scientific  professor;  he  knows  that  he  is  a 
man^  a  brother;  and  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  learned  specialist. 

Dairying  is  a  Manufacturing  Centre.  The  dairyman  is  a  manufacturer. 
By  devising  and  feeding  well  balanced  rations  he  helps  the  cow  to  make  milk 
more  copiously  and  more  cheaply  for  him,  and  in  that  way  he  is  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  increased  yield.  By  co-operating  with  the  cheese-maker  the  far- 
mer who  supplies  milk  to  the  factory  also  becomes  a  manufacturer  of  cheese 
or  butter,  a  finished  product  in  concrete  form,  and  easily  handled  for  the 
home  or  foreign  market.  It  is  estimated  that  butter  and  cheese  to  the  value 
of  123,000,000,  were  exported  from  Canada  in  the  year  1907,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  a  fair  portion  of  the  bacon  product  exported  may  also  be  claimed 
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as  a  dairy  side  line.  In  tHe  county  of  Prince  Edward  in  1906,  cheese  to  the 
value  of  1586,661  was  made.  Patrons  to  the  number  of  1,916  were  paid 
1521,484  for  their  milk,  an  average  of  1272  a  patron.  As  each  patron  repre- 
sents from  four  or  five. of  a  household,  this  means  that  nearly  10,000  persons 
in  this  small  but  prosperous  county  are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
cheese  industry  for  a  living.     (Applause.) 

Daibying  is  a  Co-opeeative  Would  Centee.  In  dairying,  as  in  religion, 
"No  man  liveth  unto  himself.'*  Cheesemaking  is  the  largest  co-operative 
business  we  have.  There  are  about  60,000  patrons  of  the  cheese  factories  of 
this  Province.  Many  of  these  factories  are  directly,  and  most  of  them  indi- 
rectly, co-operative  in  character.  My  own  opinion  is  that  much  of  the  growth 
of  the  public  ownership  idea  in  Ontario  can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
co-operative  cheese  factory.  It  certainly  has  suggested  the  possibilities  of 
more  generally  united  action  in  business  matters  relating  to  the  public  at 
large. 

The  dairy  world  is  to  be  saved  and  upheld  bv  some  measure  of  faith,  and 
by  a  very  large  endeavor  along  the  line  of  good  works. 


NOTES  ON  A  SEASON'S  EXPERIENCE  IN  MONTREAL. 
By  Geo.  H.  Barb,  Daiby  Division,  Ottawa. 

The  export  trade  of  butter  and  cheese  from  the  port  of  Montreal  for 
1907  is  2,040,190  packages,  valued  at  |19,636,641.  To  receive  into  the  ware- 
houses between  20,000  and  30,000  boxes  of  cheese  between  5,000  and  8,000 
packages  of  butter  a  day,  requires  extensive  warehouse  accommodation,  and 
to  inspect  these  goods,  and  to  export  between  50,000  and  100,000  boxes  of 
cheese  each  week  requires  a  splendid  system  of  handling  the  goods  and  rapid 
inspection. 

The  condition  of  the  butter  and  cheese  upon  arrival  in  Montreal  would 
indicate  that  during  the  hot  weather  in  the  summer  there  should  be  some 
system  of  controlling  the  temperature  on  the  river  boats  for  both  butter  and 
cheese,  and  a  more  general  use  of  iced  cars  for  cheese,  as  many  of  the  cheese 
arrive  in  a  heated  condition,  especially  when  shipped  in  ordinary  box  cars. 

The  Government  cargo  inspectors  report  very  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  cheese  boxes  last  year  compared  with  former  years.  Still 
there  is  room  for  much  improvement,  as  many  of  them  arrive  in  a  broken  con- 
dition, and  even  after  being  coopered  they  present  anything  but  an  attractive 
appearance  as  they  are  being  loaded  on  the  steamer.  The  butter  boxes  are 
fairly  uniform  in  style,  but  they  are  often  not  as  clean  as  they  should  be. 

There  is  room  for  very  great  improvement  in  putting  on  the  factory 
brands,  and  weights  of  the  cheese.  Many  of  them  are  indistinct  and  put  on 
any  old  place  on  the  boxes,  giving  them  an  untidy  appearance.  There  are 
still  two  many  pencils  used  instead  of  stencils  for  marking  the  weights. 

There  are  immense  sums  of  money  being  spent  in  equipping  the  ware- 
houses in  Montreal  with  the  most  modern  cold  storage  facilities  for  butter 
and  cheese.  At  some  of  the  warehouses,  the  cheese  are  put  directly  from  the 
drays  into  cool  rooms  where  the  temperature  is  about  45  degrees.  There  are 
still  some  warehouses,  however,  where  the  cheese  often  stand  for  days  where 
the  temperature  is  almost  as  high  as  outdoors  and.  the  quality  is  injured  con- 
siderably. 
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It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  salesman  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
facilities  each  warehouse  has  for  taking^  care  of  the  cheese  properly.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  inspecting  cheese  and  butter,  which  is  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  warehouses  of  Montreal,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  trade,  not  is  it  as  fair  to  either  buyers  or  sellers  as  it  should  be. 

All  inspection  or  examination  of  butter  or  cheese  after  it  is  sold  should 
ihow  as  far  as  possible  the  actual  quality  of  the  whole  lot.  This  is  impossi- 
ble under  the  general  practice  in  the  warehouses,  of  testing  a  percentage  of 
the  packages,  selected  at  random  and  judging  the  quality  of  the  whole  lot  by 
the  result  of  this  examination.  I  believe  the  inspecting  at  the  present  time 
is  done  fairly  and  as  accurately  as  it  is  possible  under  the  present  system,  but 
it  is  not  done  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be  and  can  be  done  if  the  factories 
would  adopt  a  uniform  and  honest  system  of  marking  the  cheese  from  every 
batch  or  vat^  and  the  butter  from  every  churning.  If  this  were  done,  it 
would  then  be  possible  to  select  one  package  from  each  vat  or  churning  and 
when  these  were  examined,  an  absolutely  correct  indication  of  the  quality 
of  the  whole  lot  would  be  obtained,  without  injury  by  unnecessary  use  of  tbe 
trier.  It  often  happens  that  the  cheese  from  one  vat  or  the  butter  from  one 
churning  is  very  inferior  in  quality, while  the  rest  of  the  shipment  is  quite  up 
to  the  standard. 

When  the  inspection  is  made  under  the  present  method,  one  or  two  of 
these  inferior  boxes  or  packages  may  be  in  the  number  examined  and  the 
whole  lot  is  rejected,  but  if  each  batch  or  churning  were  numbered,  the  pack- 
ajges  representing  the  inferior  batch  could  be  easily  set  aside  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  price  figured  on  the  actual  quantity  of  inferior  buttgr  or  cheese  instead 
of  being  averaged  for  the  whole  lot. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  instances  that  happened  during  the  past  season. 
I  was  called  upon  to  examine  a^  lot  of  31  packages  of  butter  which  were 
rejected  on  account  of -the  flavor.  No  fault  was  found  with  anything  else.  A 
representative  of  the  creamery  being  present,  I  asked  him  to  pick  out  five 
packages  for  me  to  examine.  I  found  two  in  the  five  with  a  strong,  leeky 
flavor,  and,  of  course,  put  the  lot  second  grade.  I  said  to  the  creamery  man : 
It  is  just  possible  there  is  only  one  churning  with  that  flavor,  but  we  cannot 
try  every  package."  He  found  out  from  the  maker  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  immediately  bought  a  set  of  rubber  stamps  and  has  numbered  every 
churning  since.  The  merchant  made  a  cut  of  one-half  cent  a  pound  on  the 
lot,  amounting  to  |8.68,  which  was  equal  to  a  little  over  three  cents  a  pound 
on  the  five  boxes  which  were  wrong  in  flavor. 

The  other  case  was  on  cheese.  Five  boxes  had  been  examined,  and  two 
were  found  wrong  in  flavor.  When  I  went  to  look  at  them,  I  saw  the  batches 
were  numbered,  and  asked  to  see  a  box  of  each  batch  and  found  all  the  batches 
but  one,  fine.  The  two  cheese  the  inspectors  found  wrong  had  the  same 
number.  The  merchant  was  pleased  to  know  that  he  had  a  fine  lot  of  cheese 
when  the  five  inferior  ones  were  picked  out. 

I  found  quite  a  number  of  such  cases  later  on  in  the  season  when  quite 
a  few  of  the  factories  in  Quebec  were  making  batches.  The  numbers  may  be 
put  on  with  half  inch  or  three-quarter  inch  rubber  stamps  and  should  be  put 
near  the  factory  brand. 

If  the  cheese  is  made  in  two  vats  at  the  factory,  the  first  day's  make 
would  be  marked  1  and  2,  the  second  day's  make,  3  and  4,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
date  of  shipment.  Then  commence  again  with  No.  1.  The  churning  of 
butter  could  be  numbered  in  the  same  manner. 
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I  found  the'cHief  defects  in  tHe  cheese  whicli  I  examined  as  follows: 
Nearly  90  per  cent,  not  clean  in  flavor ;  60  per  cent,  open  and  loose  in  tex- 
ture; 33  per  cent,  acidy  and  mealy;  29  per  cent,  too  soft  or  weak  in  body;  22 
per  cent,  uneven  or  too  pale  in  color;  15  per  cent,  poor  finisliy  mouldy  or 
stained  surface. 

It  will  be  seen  that  "Not  clean  in  flavor"  is  the  chief  defect,  and  is  due, 
no  doubt,  largely  to  taints  in  the  milk.  Yet  fijequently  the  flavors  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  bad  starters  and  impure  water  at  the  factories. 
There  were  very  few  cases  where  defect  in  flavor  could  be  described  as  "food- 
flavors."  In  the  spring,  a  number  of  lots  had  a  weak,  leeky  flavor,  caused 
•  probably,  by  the  cows  eating  leeks. 

Loose  and  open  texture,  which  is  the  next  greatest  defect,  appeared  to 
be  caused  by  leaving  too  much  .moisture  in  the  curds,  either  by  insufficient 
cooking  or  not  stirring  the  curds  sufficiently  when  the  whey  is  removed  and 
by  salting  the  curds  too  soon. 

Acidy  and  mealy  texture  is  a  very  common  defect,  and  is  usually  due  to 
too  much  acidity  in  either  the  milk  or  curd,  and  by  the  use  of  too  much  salt 
on  the  curd. 

Soft  or  weak  body  is  a  defect  very  common  in  the  extreme  eastern  part 
of  Ontario,  and  some  districts  in  Quebec.  Insufficient  cooking  of  the  curd 
and  leaving  an  excessive' amount  of  moisture  in  the  curd  after  the  whey  is 
removed,  not  only  gives  a  soft  or  weak  body,  but  often  injures  the  color  as 
well.  Quite  often  the  color  was  mottled  by  mixing  in  old  curd,  especially 
about  the  time  the  cows  were  going  out  on  the  grass  in  the  spring,  and  again 
in  the  late  fall  when  they  were  beginning  to  get  any  food. 

The  following  figures  will  give  a  fairly  good  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
factories  which  are  turning  out  inferior  cheese.  In  most  cases  the  number  of 
boxes  in  each  lot  represents  a  week's  make  of  cheese. 

6.6  per  cent,  of  the  lots  examined  contained  over  100  boxes 

93.7    "       "       "       "  "  "        under 100    " 

83.3    "       "       '*       "  "  "         *'       70    " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  were  cheese  which  had  been  suspected 
or  objected  to  by  merchants.     Bearing  in  mind  that  about  98  per  cent.*  of 

•See  letter  of  J.  A.  Rnddiok  following  disoussion  of  this  paper, 
the  total  lots  examined  were  second  and  third  grade,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  inferior  cheese  come  from  small  factories.  It 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  fine  cheese  cannot  be  made  in  small  factories, 
but  it  is  true  that  the  best  men  cannot  be  secured  to  operate  them.  It  requires 
men  with  decidedly  greater  ability  to  manage  a  large  business  than  to  man- 
age a  small  one,  and  just  as  long  as  we  have  small  and  poorly  equipped  fac- 
tories, just  so  long  will  there  be  weak  and  inferior  cheesemakers  in  them,  and 
one  of  the  solutions  for  doing  awa^  with  a  great  many  of  our  second  and  third 
grade  cheese  is  larger  factories,  with  strong  and  capable  men  to  operate  them. 

Now  the  defects  in  our  cheese  and  butter  are  not  so  very  serious.  We 
are  not  making  a  whole  lot  of  third  grade  and  cull  goods,  but  as  Canadians, 
we  are  making  too  many  second  grade  goods. 

With  the  splendid  system  of  instruction  at  the  factories  and  creameries, 
the  dairy  schools,  the  dairy  literature  and  information  distributed  by  the 
different  Governments,  dairy  papers  and  dairy  meetings,  there  is  no  good 
rerison  for  ignorance  regarding  any  line  of  our  dairy  industry. 
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Wliat  we  need  is,  that  each  one,  from  the  boy  who  brings  up  the  cowb 
from  the  pasture,  to  the  man  who  puts  our  cheese  and  butter  on  board  the 
steamers  for  Great  Britain,  shall  do  his  work  in  the  very  best  manner.  Will 
you  do  itP 

Mr.  Ayeb  :  Mr.  Barr  is  the  farmer's  friend  in  Montreal,  and  he  gives  the 
merchants  biases.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Tou  have  a  good  time  now  to  thresh  this  matter  out. 
If  any  of  you  have  any  complaints  to  make,  or  desire  any  information,  ask 
for  it  right  now  or  forever  after  hold  your  peace. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Calnan  :  Many  of  our  factories  are  equipped  with  cold  storage, 
and  we  believe  we  put  out  a  first-class  cheese,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  arrive 
in  Montreal  in  first-class  condition,  and  we  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
weakness  in  the  cold  storage  at  any  point  along  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Basb:  I  think  that  in  Prince  Edward  County  you  ought  to  ship 
carefully.  Have  your  cheese  shipped  to  Montreal  in  refrigerator  cars. 
I  saw  some  of  the  cheese  from  this  county  last  year  during  a  very  hot  spell, 
and  I  found  that  the  heads  of  the  cheese  were  very  much  more  open  in  Mon- 
treal than  they  were  in  the  factories.  If  these  cheese  had  been  sent  down  in 
an  iced  car  instead  of  by  river  boat,  I  think  the  conditions  would  be  differ- 
ent. You  have  to  be  as  careful  in  making  cheese  if -they  are  cooled  in  a  cool- 
curing  room  as  you  have  in  any  other  place.  Do  not  try  to  leave  a  lot  of 
moisture  in  the  curds  and  think  because  you  have  a  cool-curing  room  you 
will  get  nice  meaty  texture. 

You  must  not  think  because  you  have  cool-curing  rooms  that  you  can  let  up 
in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  making.  Be  careful  that  they  are  delivered  in 
Montreal   in  the  best  condition. 

A  Membeii  :  Do  you  think  the  cheese  are  hurt  more^  by  being  drawn  on 
wagons  six  or  eight  miles  in  the  sun  than  they  are  by  going  up  on  the  boat? 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  cheese  shipped  from  this  port  that  I  think  were 
taken  the  best  of  care  of  while  on  the  boat,  but  standing  here  in  the  sun  I 
think  they  were  hurt  because  there  was  no  cover  on  the  wagons. 

Mr.  Babb:  These  are  things  you  will  have  to  be  clBirefTil  about.  There 
is  no  use  keeping  cheese  in  cool-curing  rooms  and  then  taking  them  out  in 
the  sun  at  temperature  of  90^  and  then  sending  them  down  in  a  boat  and 
keeping  them  two  days  at  a  temperature  of  70^.  Of  course,  boats  are  cooler 
than  box  cars,  but  you  must  be  careful  in  the  transportation  of  your  goods. 

Mr.  John  McQbegob  :  DonH  you  think  there  should  be  more  prompt 
delivery  taken  of  the  cheese?  There  is  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  Mon- 
treal in  taking  delivery.  I  have  seen  cheese  stand  on  the  waggons  there  for 
hours  after  they  had  been  loaded. 

Mr.  Babb  :  Yes,  that  is  true.  Last  year,  especially,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  delivery  of  the  cheese  in  Montreal  on  account  of  the  strikes.  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  another  season  like  that.  These  facilities  will  keep 
getting  better.  We  will  have  the  sheds  at  the  docks  in  better  shape  and 
switches  laid  in  on  the  docks  into  each  shed.  What  Mr.  McGregor  says  is 
only  too  true,  especially  in  the  C.P.R.  yards.  They  are  so  crowded  that 
the^  are  scarcely  able  to  handle  the  dairy  products  as  they  should.  They 
do  not  get  delivered  as  quickly  or  in  as  good  shape  as  they  do  on  the  G.T.H., 
but  they  are  trying  to  overcome  these  things. 

The  Pbesident  :  When  you  make  out  a  report  on  cheese  you  make  out 
a  bls^nk  and  you  state  the  trouble  and  what  is  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Bake  :  I  put  on  each  certificate  the  defects  in  the  cheese^  and  I  try 
as  near  as  I  can  to  point  out  what  I  think  is  the  cause  of  tl^ese  defects.  I 
often  write  to  the  cheese  inspectors,  both  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  and  tell  them 
what  I  think  about  it,  and  then  they  immediately  get  their  inspectors  out 
to  thefife  places. 

The  Peesident  :  In  the  forepart  of  your  remarks  you  mention  that  some 
of  the  warehouses  were  not  in  a  proper  state  for  taking  more  of  these  cheese. 
Tou  intimated  that  it  would  be  rather  a  delicate  thing  for  you  to  name  these 
warehouses, 

Mr.  Babe  :  I  won't  do  it. 

The  PEESinmrr :  If  you  are  going  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  cheese,  maker 
would  not  it  be  jusi  as  fair  for  vou  to  locate  the  trouble  in  Montreal  as  to 
locate  it  in  the  factory?     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Babr:  Take  some  cases  where  the  cheese  are  delivered,  say  on 
Tuesday,  and  they  stand  in  the  warehouse  till  the  next  Tuesday  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50  or  60  or  70.  Tou  cannot  expect  these  cheese  to  be  in  quite 
as  good  condition  in  a  week's  time  as  they  were  when  they  came  in ;  and  that 
is  just  what  I  mean.     It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  know  just  what  to  do. 

The  President:  Tou  can  never  cure  a  patient  until  you  diagnose  the 
case,  and  find  where  the  trouble  is. 

Mr.  Singleton:  Would  it  be  possible  for  you  as  official  referee  where 
^ou  are  called  in  to  give  each  lot  a  thorough  examination?  The  system  of 
taking  off  five  of  the  first  lot  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  good  system.  Have 
you  time  to  make  a'  thorough  examination  P 

Mr.  Baee:  Not  at  the  present  time,  but  if  you  were  numbering  each 
batch  of  cheese,  the  warehousemen  would  have  instructions  to  set  aside  a 
box  of  each  number.  Now  they  do  not  set  aside  any  particular  cheese;  they 
pick  themr  at  random.  There  is  no  system  of  picking  out  each  batch,  and 
when  I  come  to  examine,  I  have  got  to  examine  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  inspector.  I  always  look  at  some  of  the  cheese  the  man  inspected,  and 
I  look  at  others  as  well.  I  have  to  examine  them  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
man  who  inspects  them  in  the  warehouse,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
feel  in  my  heart  that  I  know  exactly  what  one  lot  of  cheese  Ss  like.  I  do 
not  think  any  inspector  in  Montreal  does ;  he  has  a  pretty  good  idea,  but 
that  is  all  he  can  have. 

Mr.  Atbe:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barr  for  bringing  up  this 
fairness,  and  we  never  will  have  fairness  unless  we  have  that  done. 

The  Peesident:  Why  not  pass  a  resolution  on  that  subject  right  now; 
it  is  very  much  in  the  interests  of  the  cheesemaker? 

Mr.  Atee:  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Barr  for  bringing  up  this 
pet  theory  of  mine.  Until  you  adopt  this  plan  of  numbering  the  vats,  just 
as  they  number  the  chumings  of  butter,  you  will  never  get  a  fair  plan,  but 
when  that  is  done  every  merchant  in  Montreal  will  leave  out  one  cheese  of 
each  number.  Suppose  you  are  making  eight  cheese  in  a  vat,  you  will  have 
eight  cheese  marked  "1" ;  and  if  you  have  nine  cheese  in  the  next  vat,  you 
will  have  nine  cheese  marked  "2,"  and  if  you  have  seven  cheese  in  the 
third  vat  you  will  have  seven  cheese  marked  "3,"  and  the  next  morning  you 
^ill  start  with  number  4,  5,  6  and  so  on. 

One  other  point  is  the  shipment  in  cars  and  by  boat.  Now  I  know  the 
steamer  "Alexandria"  quite  well — I  see  the  captain  here  in  the  audience. 
He  is  sometimes  blamed  for  a  lot  of  the  trouble,  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
steamer  "Alexandria"  in  the  worst  day  I  could  get  it  than  to  have  a  common 
box  car  on  a  hot  day.  The  boat  is  not  as  good  as  a  refrigerator  car,  but  it 
IS  a  mighty  sight  better  than  a  box  car. 
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The  President  :  Would  not  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  all  the  vats  num- 
ber so  and  so? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson:  I  think  you  will  find  some  difficulty  in  that 
regard;  you  not  only  make  so  many  cheese  of. a  certain  vat  each  day,  but 
there  is  every  day  in  the  week.  There  must  be  something  to  determine  the 
day  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  vats.  I  think  there  should  be  some  means  of 
determining  the  number  of  vats  in  each  day. 

Mr.  Ater  :  If  you  have  142  vats  in  vour  shipment  the  last  vat  will  be 
142. 


QUAWTT  OF  CANADIAN  CHEESE. 

The  following  communication  which  appeared  in  a  well  known  Toronto 
weekly  journal,  explains  itself: 

10  the  Editor  of  the  Sun, — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Barr,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Dairy  Division,  who  was  official  referee  of  butter  and  cheese  at  Montreal 
last  season,  in  speaking  of  his  work  at  the  recent  dairy  convention,  held  at 
Picton,  Ont.,  made  the  statement  that  "only  2  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  which 
he  examined  were  of  No.  1  grade."  This  statement  has  been  widely  quoted 
a<i  showing  a  serious  condition  in  the  Canadian  cheese  trade.  As  there  is 
•nothing  in  the  statement  itself  or  in  the  facts  of  the  case  to  warrant  such  a 
conclusion,  I  ask  your  permission  to  making  the  following  explanations: 

As  Mr.  Barr  explained  in  his  statement,  he  examined  less  than  half  of 
one  per  cent.,  or  about  one  lot  out  of  every  200  lots  of  cheese  received  at 
Montreal  during  the  season,  and  further,  as  he  was  asked  to  examine  only 
those  lots  which  were  suspected  of  being  inferior  in  quality,  or  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  purchasers,  it.  is  not  surprising  that  only  two  per 
cent,  were  first  grade.  The  showing  is  a  remarkably  good  one  rather  than 
a  bad  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  Canadian  cheese  never  stood 
as  high  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  More  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  last  year  or  two  than  for  many  years  previous.  The  writer  has  just 
returned  from  a  lengthy  visit  to  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  can  speak 
with  confidence  on  that  point. 

J.  A.  RUDDICK, 

Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Com. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  DAIRY  INSTRUCTOR  AND  SANITARY 

INSPECTOR. 

By  G.  G.  Publow,  Kingston. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  my  annual  report  as  Chief 
Dairy  Instructor  and  Sanitary  Inspector  for  Eastern  Ontario. 

As  a  result  of  the  passing  by  parliament  of  a  sanitary  law  regarding 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  Ontario, 
it  has  become  necessary  this  season  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  system 
of  inspection  and  instruction.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  places  wherein 
dairy  products  were  being  manufactured  were  to  be  regularly  inspected  by 
a  sanitary  inspector,  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  to  combine  the  work 
of  inspection  with  that  of  instruction. 
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To  give  the  instructors  the  independence  that  it  was  considered  advis 
able  they  should  have,  and  as  an  inducement  for  makers  to  take  advantage 
of  instruction,  the  services  of  the  instructors  were  given  free  of  charge.  Ttis 
enabled  them  to  devote  as  much  time  as  they  found  necessary  at  any  par- 
ticular place  to  make  the  required  improvements. 

This  year 'the  number  of  instructors  was  reduced  from  twenty-eight 
to  twenty-four,  and  the  territory,  which  comprises  all  that  east  of  Toronto, 
and  in  which  there  are  975  cheese  factories,  was  divided  into  24  districts 
with  about  40  factories  in  each.  Over  each  district  was  placed  ananstructoi 
whose  duties  were  to  visit  each  factory  to  see  that  it  was  kept  in  a  clean, 
sanitary  condition  and  provided  with  a  pure  water  supply,  to  give  instruc- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  where  it  was  found  necessary,  to 
visit  the  farms  of  any  patrons  who  were  delivering  milk  which  was  found 
to  be  out  of  condition;  and  to  test  milk  for  adulteration  where  factorymen 
had  good  grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  milk  was  being  tampered  with. 

The  men  engaged  for  this  important  work  were  cheesemakers  of  long 
experience  in  the  management  of  factories  and  who  held  a  diploma  from  one 
of  our  dairy  schools. 

Bather  than  weary  you  with  an  account  of  the  individual  work  done  in 
each  district,  I  have  prepared  a  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  names 
of  the  factories  in  each  group,  with  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  each  instructor. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  975  factories  were  regularly 
visited,  and  of  this  number  178  received  instruction  and  inspection  for  the 
fitst  time.  Full  day  visits  to  the  number  of  1,501  were  given,  and  5,022  call 
visits,  making  a  total  of  6,523,  or  an  average  of  over  six  visits  to  each  factory. 
It  will  be  understood  that  full  day  visits  were  made  only  at  the  request  of  the 
maker  or  factory  manager,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  duties  as  sani- 
tary inspectors,  the  services  of  the  instructors  are  altogether  optional.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  when  makers  are  in  trouble  they  will  acquaint 
their  instructor  with  the  fact,  and  invite  him  to  render  them  what  assist- 
ance he  can  in  overcoming  their  difficulties. 

It  was  our  intention  at  tHe  outset  that  the  farms  of  all  the  patrons  should 
be  inspected,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  for  the  instructors  to  devote  so 
much  of  their  time  to  assisting  the  makers  in 'matters  pertaining  to  the 
manufacture,  that  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and  only  the  farms  of  those 
who  were  delivering  milk  out  of  condition  could  be  visited.  There  were 
38,583  patrons  sending  milk  to  the  factories  in  the  24  groups,  and  to  per- 
sonally visit  the  homes  of  all  these  would  require  more  time  than  could  be 
devoted  to  this  work  by  the  limited  number  of  instructors. 

7,024  fermentation  tests  were  made  (of  samples  of  milk  of  doubtful 
quality)  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  milk,  and  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  samples  tested  were  found  to  be  out  of  condition,  either  by  being  over- 
ripe or  of  bad  flavor. 

The  farms  of  3,369  patrons  were  personally  visited  by  the  instructors, 
to  see  if  the  causes  of  these  defects  could  be  located  at  the  source  of  supply^ 
and  many  more  would  Eave  been  visited  had  it  not  been  that  many  of  the 
patrons  delivered  their  own  milk.  These  visits  revealed  the  fact  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  defective  samples  were  delivered  by  patrons  who  gave  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  cooling  of  the  milk  or  the  sanitary  conditions  surround- 
ing its  production.  While  there  ip  a  general  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  milk  is  being  delivered  at  the  factories,  not  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  patrons  have  appliances  necessary  for  efficient  cooling  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather,  or  give  liBle  or  no  heed  to  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  is  produced. 
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30,681  samples  were  tested  for  adulteration;  85  of  these  showed  added 
water  and  64  were  deficient  in  fat;  this  number  being  131  less  than  last 
year.  The  amount  of  fines  imposed  on  the  offending  parties  amounted  to 
$1,288.  This  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  instructor's 
work,  and  I  think  they  should  be  relieved  of  it,  as  it  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
time  that  could  be  spent  much  more  profitably.  The  remedy  for  this  lies 
in  the  paying  for  milk  according  to  quality,  which  I  consider  the  proper 
thing  to  do;  for  it  would  remove  the  tendency  to  dishonesty,  and  would  also 
encourage  the  production  of  milk  of  better  quality.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
until  factories  adopt  the  system  of  paying  by  test,  and  this  would  appear  to 
be  a  long  way  off,  as  only  95  factories  in  Eastern  Ontario  are  doing  so  at 
the  present  time.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  to  still  give  attention  to  the 
testing  for  adulteration.  I  tHink  it  would  be  well  to  have  men  appointed 
specially  for  this  work,  whose  duly  it  would  be  to  look  after  the  testing  and 
prosecuting.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  prosecuting  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
lactorymen.  Generally  speaking  they  do  not  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  many  cases  that  should  be  dealt  with  are  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  factory  buildings  and  surroundings.     While  there 
is  yet  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  some  of  the  districts  in  the  way  of  improv 
ing  the  saniFary  conditions,  yet  on  the  whole,  the  factories  were  never  in 
such  good  order  as  they  were  this  season. 

Twenty-nine  old  factories  were  replaced  by  new  ones  and  605  made 
improvements  in  different  ways.  The  estimated  value  of  the  expenditures, 
including  new  buildings,  was  f  153,862,  which  is  |33,874  more  than  in  1906. 
With  very  few  exceptions  the  factorymen  responded  quite  readily  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  inspectors;  in  fact  many  of  them  spen^ 
more  than  the  profits  from  their  business  would  warrant.  While  a  con- 
sideraEle  portion  of  this  amount  was  spent  in  improving  the  curing-rooms, 
yet  there  are  only  36  factories  that  have  what  are  known  as  "cool-curing 
rooms,"  or  facilities  for  controlling  the  temperature  at  all  seasons,  and  17 
of  these  are  to  Be  found  in  the  Prince  Edward  district.  This  is  a  matter 
that  is  worthy  of  much  greater  attention  from  factorymen  than  it  receives,* 
as  the  having  of  these  conditions  makes  it  possible  to  turn  out  cheese  of 
much  superior  quality,  for  which  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  buyers  have 
been  paying  more  than  the  ruling  price  this  season;  and  besides,  it  gives 
the  factorymen  an  independence  in  many  ways  that  he  does  not  otherwise 
enjoy. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  critical  inspection  by  the  buyers  this  season, 
the  May  and  June  make  of  cheese  was  reported  as  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  trade;  but  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  set  it,  general  complaints 
were  received  regarding  flavor,  texture,  and  closeness.  The  openness  was 
largely  due  to  insufiBcient  maturing  before  salting;  the  coarseness  in  texture 
was  largely  due  to  the  too  heavy  salting  of  the  curd  and  the  receiving  of 
over-ripe  milk  and  the  treatment  given  in  its  manufacture,  the  makers  in 
many  cases  being  forced  to  receive  milk  of  this  character  owing  to  the  keen 
opposition  that  exists  between  factories.  As  long  as  makers  will  continue 
to  accept  milk  in  this  condition  it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  over- 
come these  defects.  Very  little  complaint  was  made  about  the  finish  and 
1x)xing  of  the  cheese,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect.  In  the  districts  where  the  whey  was  returned  in  the  milk  cans 
from  whey  tanks  that  were  badly  located  or  not  properly  cleaned,  the  greatest 
number  of  complaints  regarding  flavor  was  received,  and  while  a  special 
eSort  has  been  maBe  by  the  instructors  to  have  these  conditions  improved, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  the  milk  producers  of  the  principles  of 
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fermentation,  it  was  difficult  to  have  them  realize  the  necessity  for  the  care 
that  it  was  asked  should  be  given  to  t£e  tanks  and  whey.  While  I  believe 
the  whey  tanks  to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  contamination  at  the 
factory,  it  was  the  one  improvement  which  met  with  more  opposition  than 
to  all  the  others  asked  for.  It  would  appear  as  though  one  or  two  things 
would  have  to  be  insisted  upon :  Either  that  the  necessary  care  be  given  to 
the  tanks  to  keep  them  perfectly  clean,  or  that  the  whey  be  pasteurized, 
and  the  latter  would  appear  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy.  In  several 
factories  that  were  having  bad  flavor  the  trouble  was  located  in  the  water 
supply.  Whenever  it. was  suspected  that  the  water  supply  was  contamin- 
ated, and  Hefore  parties  were  asked  to  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  a  new 
supply,  samples  were  sent  to  Dr.  Connell  for  analysis,  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation  was  given  to  the  persons  responsible.  Many  samples  of  milk, 
whey  and  cheese  also  were  analyzed  by  the  Doctor,  and  this  we  found  of 
great  assistance  to  us  in  locating  and  dealing  with  many  bad  flavors  and 
other  defects,  of  which  Dr.  Connell  will  likely  deal  in  his  report. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  laws  governing  these  conditions  are  quite  plain, 
it  was  thought  best  by  the  Department  that  the  court  should  not  be  resorted 
to  until  every  effort  had  been  put  forth,  through  education,  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  as  a  means  of  accomplishing 
this,  a  series  of  special  district  meetings  have  been  held,  numbering  in  all 
during  the  season,  26.  These  meetings  had  an  average  attendance  of  130. 
A  report  was  given  by  the  local  instructor  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed 
in  his  district,  and  the  conditions  were  clearly  and  forcibly  discussed.  I 
believe  that  this  will  be  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  the  improvements 
necessary  for  another  year.  Right  here  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  very  hearty  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Directors  of  this  Association,  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  as 
to  their  untiring  efforts  is  largely  due  their  splendid  success.  A  further 
,  means,  and  one  which  should  prove  very  effective,  is  the  supplying  of  speakers 
by  the  Department,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  annual  meetings  of  all  factories 
J:hat  make  application.  Some  210  of  these  have  been  attended  up  to  January 
1st,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  annual  meetings  are  not  held  until  after 
this  date,  it  is  expected  that  a  much  larger  number  will  be  attended  before 
the  opening  of  another  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  meetings  will 
prove  a  great  factor  in  bringing  about  the  co-operation  between  producer 
and  manufacturer  that  it  is  necessary  must  exist  before  we  can  reach  the 
standard  of  perfection  at  which  we  aim. 

A  new  feature  that  was  introduced  into  some  of  our  factories  this  season, 
and  one  that  has  created  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  the  factorymen, 
was  the  skimming  of  the  whey  and  the  making  of  whey  butter.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  some  fourteen  factories  were  engaged  in  this  work.  I  think 
it  is  well  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  regarding  this  matter,  and  I  would 
advise  any  person  who  has  not  a  butter  plant  in  connection  with  his  factory 
to  make  no  provision  for  any  such  work  until  we  have  sufficient  proof  that 
it  will  pay  to  do  so.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  factories  that  have 
been  engaged  in  this  work  were  previously  equipped  for  butter  making  and 
have  been  able  to  enter  into  the  matter  without  much  extra  expense,  which 
may  have  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  more  or  less  profitably.  My 
opinion  is  that  where  the  milk  is  properly  cared  for  and  skilfully  handled 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  it  will  not  pay  to  adopt  the  practice  unless 
the  output  is  very  larere.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  the  making  of  the 
cheese  being  neglected,  and  the  injury  that  might  come  to  the  reputation 
of  Canadian  butter,  and  should  the  system  become  generally  adopted  might 
require  legislation  compelling  the  branding  of  the  butter. 
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The  instructors  will  remember  the  season  of  1907  as  one  involving  many 
special  duties  and  which  required  that  tact  and  good  judgment  should  be  used. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  without  any  serious  complaints  being  made.  The  instructors  have  been 
very  faithful  in  their  duties  and  untiring  in  their  efforts  in  dealing  with 
the  difficulties  met  in  their  respective  districts.  They  have  all  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  marked  improvements,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  been 
careful  not  to  abuse  the  authority  given  them. 

On  the  whole  the  cheese  were  not  shipped  nearly  so  green  as  what  they 
were  last  year,  yet  in  some  of  the  districts  the  instructors  wete  seriously 
handicapped  owing  to  the  closeness  to  the  hoops  with  which  the  cheese  were 
being  shipped,  and  had  to  be  governed  to  a  certain  degree  by  reports  from 
Montreal.  In  this  respect  we  received  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Barr, 
the  official  referee,  from  whom  I  received  weekly  reports  on  the  j[uality  of 
all  cheese  he  was  called  upon  to  inspect.  From  this  information  I  was  able 
to  keep  the  instructors  well  posted  and  to  notify  them  without  delay  whenever 
any  of  their  cheese  were  being  faulted.  As  a  result  of  this  direct  informa- 
tion it  was  generally  possible  to  have  the  defects  remedied  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  was  seldom  that  the  same  factory  wpuld  be  reported  on  the 
rejected  list  two  consecutive  weeks.  I. would  like  to  express  my  ap'precia- 
tion  of  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Barr  in  this  respect.  So  long 
as  the  present  system  of  having  cheese  go  to  Montreal  for  inspection  pre- 
vails, I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  on  official  referee  at  that  point, 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  better  man  than  Mr.  Barr  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  position. ' 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  hearty  support  they  have  given  me  in  conducting  the  work 
oi  the  season,  in  which  more  progress  has  been  made  than  in  any  previous 
year. 


Faotobies  in  Mb.  McDonnell's  GKorp. 

Pine  Hill,  Dalhoasie  Mills,  Central,  Banner  No.  1,  Glen  Nevia,  Aberdeen,  Pine 
Grove,  Union,  Heather  Bloom,  Glen  Dale  No.  2,  Glen  Roy,  H.  T.  156,  Glendale,  Glen 
Gorden,  Glen  Norman,  Fairview.  Apple  Hill  No.  2,  St.  Raphaels,  Picnic  Grove,  Banner 
Xo.  2,  Balmoral,  Bainsville,  Green  Valley,  General  Roberts,  Curry  Hill,  Highland 
Chief,  Glengarry,  Western  Star,  Bridge  End,  Glen  Robertson.  Victoria,  McLanghlin, 
Lome,  Dorney,  Kirk  Hill  No.  7,  Baltic  Corners,  Greenfield  Union. 

Faotobibs  in  Mb.  Chabboniteatt's  Gbottp. 

G.  145,  Green  Bank,  918,  Stone  Brook  No.  1,  Stonebrook  No.  2,  Lot  5,  Con.  6, 
Canada  226,  A.  F.  W.,  G.  604,  6th  Con.,  Alfred^  Empire,  Brook  Co-operative,  Grand 
River,  Canada  No.  2,  Higher  Brook,  Canada.  G.  871,  A.  C.  6,  Parisien,  North  Indian, 
Perfection,  Mount  Royal,  T.  W.  No.  1,  875,  Stafford,  Ottawa  Valley  No.  2,  Stone  Brook, 
C.  T.  No.  3,  A.  C.  4,  G.  868,  J.  Q.  No.  2,  F.  32,  H.  C.  No.  2,  Ottawa  Valley  No.  1, 
C  T.  No,2,  Empire  B.,  A  35,  Bolt,  The  Brook,  238,  G.  870,  O.  B.,  Cobb's  Lake,  E.  L. 
No.  1,  C.  W.  6,  J..Q.  No.  1,  Centre,  C.  T.  No.  1,  E.  T.,  F.  32. 

Faotobibs  in  D.  J.  Camebon's  Gboup. 

Fleetwood,  North  Verulam,  Dnnsford,  Missing  Link,  Crown, '  Hope,  Cameron, 
Bensfort,  Cambray,  Mount  Pleasant,  Bobcaygeon,  Maple  Leaf,  East  Emily,  Hampton, 
Cavanville,  Mariposa,  Cold  Springs,  Ballyduff,  Perryton,  North  Harvey,  Seymour  West, 
Omemee,  Red  Rock,  Reaboro,  Janetville,  Cedardale,  Palestine,  Baltimore,  Star.  Fraser* 
viUe,  Orono,  Myrtle,  North  Ops,  Darlington,  Buckhorn. 
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Factobibs  in  Mb    Lowebt's  Gboup. 

Fraser  Creek,  McClure,  Ormsby,  Cold  Springs,  North  Star,  Brook  Valley,  Madoc, 
Beeohmount,  Faraday,  Rose,  Bronson,  Mayo  and  Raglan,  Limerick,  Daisy,  Gook'i, 
Spring  Creek,  Spring  Hill,  Haliburton,  Coe  Hill,  Vansickle,  Hybla,  Mayo  and  Carlow, 
Millbridge,  Deloro^  Riyerside,  Oak  Leaf,  Cashel,  Deer  Lake,  The  Ridge,  Green  View, 
Walkeryille,  Eldorado^  Mi^i;mora,  Alexandria^  Queensboro',  Bangor,  Lake  View,  Cham- 
pion 

Faotobzbs  zn  Mb.  Benblet's  Gboup. 

Deaeronto,  Kingsford,  Sheffield,  Moneymore,  Fifth  Lake,  Centreville,  Farmer's 
Friend,  N.  E.  L.,  Odessa,  Ideal,  Napanee,  Palace  Road,  Forest  Mills,  Clareview, 
Albert,  Bellrock,  Camden  East,  Phippen  No.  1,  Excelsior,  Bayview,  Elm  Grove,  0., 
Selby,  Croyden.  Maple  Ridge,  Enterprise,  Moscow,  Metsler,  Phippen  No.  2,  Emerald, 
Collin's  Bay,  Empey,  Union,  Newburg,  Tamworth,  Marlbank,'  Whitman's  Creek,  Pet- 
worth,  Wilton,  Phippen  No.  3,  Stella,  Cataraqui,  Glenyale. 

Faotobibb  in  Db.  Publow'b  Gboup. 

Glen  View,  Quinte,  Bloomfield,  Union,  Royal  Street,  Elmwood,  Acme,  York^  Salem, 
Edville,  Hyland,  Wellar's  Bay,  Union  Vale,  Waupoos,  Ben  Gill,  Maple  Leaf,  Rogers, 
York  Road,  Colborne,  Massassaga,  Cherry  Valley,  Cloverdale,  Black  River,  Bethel,  North 
Port,  King,  Cedar  Creek,  Wicklow,  Mountain  View,  AUisonville,  Cressy,  Point  Travers, 
Elmbrook,  Bayside,  Wooier,  Brighton,  Grafton. 

Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Howbt'b  Gboup. 

Thurlow,  Bronk,  Thomasburg,  Rook.  Marble  Springy  White  Lake,  Sidney  Towd 
Hall,  Otter  Creek,  Foxboro',  Mqira,  Cloyne,  Shannonville  Silver  Spring,  Premiw, 
Stoco,  Bogart,  Glenn,  Frankford,  Kaladar,  Ketcheson,  Eclipse,  Mountain,  Rosebud, 
Roblin,  Murphy,  Victoria,  Roslin,  Zion,  Boundary,  West  Huntingdon,  Eaat  Hastings, 
Melrose,  Moira  Valley,  Cedar,  Clair  River,  Tweed,  Plainfield,  Sidney,  Union,  Beulah, 
Halloway. 

Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Bbintnbll'b  Gboup. 

Hinohinbrooke,  Mount  Hope,  Mountain  Grove,  Forest  No.  1,  St.  Lawrence,  Gold 
Spring,  Excelsior,  Latimer,  Sydenham^  Desert  Lake,  Parham,  Arden,  Ehn  Dale, 
Ontario,  Gilt  Edge,  Sand  Hill,  Battersea,  Railton  N.  2,  Harrowsmith,  Frontenao,  Maple 
Grove,  Long  Lake,  Wolf  Island,  Arrigan,  McGrath's,  Duff's,  Perth  Road,  ^artingtop, 
Mountain  Vale,  Harlow,  Reynold's  No.  2,  Silver  Spring,  Sunbury,  Corn  Flower,  Model, 
Railton  No.  1,  Reynold's  No.  1. 

Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Nobval'b  Gboup. 

Glen  Becker,  Fairview,  E.  W.  No.  28,  Elma,  Oak  Valley,  Haddo,  Model  No.  3, 
Glen  Stuart,  Edwards  No.  2,  B.  C.  No.  1,  Central,  Toys  Hill,  E.  W.  No.  6,  E.  W.  No.  8, 
Carlyle,  F.  F.  No.  1,  St.  Lawrence,  Model  No.  2,  Matilda  Centre,  Edwards  No.  6,  G., 
Matuda,  Mountain  View.  E.  W.  No.  6,  Morrisburg,  Hesse's  No.  1,  F.  F.  No.  2,  Matilda 
West,  Model  No.  1,  Maple  Hill  A.  A.  L.  No.  1,  Spruce  Grove,  Bouok's  Hill,  E.  W.  No. 
15,  South  Matilda,  Ashton's  No.  1,  Pleasant  Valley,  Minto  No.  1,  E.  M.,  Edwards* 
No.  1,  P.  and  L.,  Strathoona. 

Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Eohlin'b  Gboup. 

Fallbrook,  Lanark  and  Drummond,  Ardoch,  Bathurst  Mutual,  Watson's  Comers, 
Tennyson,  Tayside,  D.  and  L.  Union,  Boyd's,  Scotch  Line,  ParkhiU,  I.  X.  L.,  Plevna, 
Drummond,  Mississippi,  Roland,  Middleville,  Clayton,  Elite  No.  3,  Drummond  and 
Elmsley,  Harper's,  Rosedale,  Wensley,  Zealand,  Maberly,  Clyde,  Old  Ferry  Road, 
Oso,  Star,  Balderson,  Stanleyville,  Fernleigh,  Brooke,  Hopetown,  Dalhousie  Lake, 
Elphin,  Joe's  Lake,  Vennachar. 

Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Elliott's  Gboup. 

Admaston,  Corona,  Equal  Rights,  Glasgow,  Huntlev  Centre,  Micksburg,  Packen- 
ham,  Snake  River,  Queen's  Own,  Westmeath,  Bonnechere  Valley,  Carleton  Model, 
Elmdale,  Greenwood,  Kidd's  No.  4,  Osceola,  Rankin,  Thistle,  Victoria,  Stonebrooke, 
Beachburg,  Diamond,  Forester's  Falls,  Gold  Medal,  Maple  Hill,  Pine  Grove  (Mc),  River 
View,  Union  Star,  Woodlawn,  Jackson,  Cobden,  Dirleton,  Grattan,  Haaledean  Mada- 
waska.  Pine  Grove,  Shady  Nook,  Union  Pride,  Waba.  ' 

4a  D. 
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Faotohibs  in  Mr.  Gray's  Group. 

Trent  Valley,  Braen,  Ryleston,  Spring  Brook,  Evergreen,  Plum  Grove,  New  Ever- 
green, Dartford,  Harold,  Centreton,  Empire,  Prince  of  Wales,  Stanwood,  Boll,  Stirling, 
Avon  Bank,  Norham,  New  Model,  I.  X.  L.,  Castleton,  Kimberly,  Crow  Bay,  Maple  Leaf. 
Enterprise,  Shamrock,  Monarch,  Percy,  Seymour  West,  Burnley,  Brickley,  Forest, 
Hoard's,  Spry,  Kingston,  Central,  Codrington,  Beaver,  Woodlands,  Spring  Valley. 

Factories  in  Mr.  Chebthak's  Group. 

Caintown,  Warburton.  Junetown,  Tilley,  Gem,  Taylor,  Escott  Union,  Marlbank, 
Rockport,  Selton,  Escott  Centre,  Lome,  Fairfax^  Rose  Hill,  Pine  Grove,  Wilson's  No.  1, 
Sprin^^eld,  Wilstead,  Woodburn,  Gananoque  Jet.,  Cheeseboro',  Anglin,  Granite  Hill, 
Marble  Rock,  Maple  Leaf,  Ragid8_  Valley,  Gananoque,  Morning  Star,  Mallorytown, 
Pine  Hill,  Mallory's,  Leeds  County,  1,000  islands,  Aberdeen,  Cold  Brook,  Lansdowne. 
Jackson,  Keenan  &  Sons,  Central,  Howe  Island,  Sand  Bay. 

Factories  in  Mr.  Ward's  Group. 

Round  Lake,  Apsley,  Oakdale,  Pine  Grove,  Star,  Daisy  D.,  Lang,  Roseneath,  Keene, 
Glenalda,  Young's  Point,  South  Burleigh,  Westwood,  Stoney  Lake,  Victoria,  Oakdale, 
Villiers,  Fenella,  Maple  Leaf,  Clydesdale,  Lakefield,  Trewern,  Oak  Lake,  Killarney, 
Indian  River,  Ormond,  Otonabee  Union,  Warminster,  Chandos,  Warsaw,  Selwyn,  Trent 
Bridge,  Norwood,  Shearer,  Shamrock,  Central  Smith,  North  Dummer. 

Faotoribs  in  Mr.  Ragsdalb's  Group. 

Maple  Hill,  Mayberry,  Rookspring,  Farmers'  Friend,  Rideau  Star,  Prospect,  Lom- 
bardy,  Mississippi  Pride,  Farmers'  Own,  Carleton  Place,  Montague  Centre,  Old  Fair- 
field, Island  Queen,  Valley  Queen,  Reliable,  E.  W.  No.  20,  Maple  Valley,  Newbliss, 
Aahton  Union,  Rideau  Queen,  Willow  No.  2,  Union,  Orchard  Valley,  Lone  Star,  Crystal 
Spring,  €k)lden,  Maple  Leaf,  Appleton,  Eitley,  Roseville,  Independent,  Irish  Creek, 
Standard  No.  I^  Elm  Grove,  Pure  Gold,  Black's  Corners,  Rosebank,  Mount  Zion,  Clear 
Spring. 

Factories  in  Mr.  P.  Nolan's  Group. 

Newboro,  Model,  Crosby,  Glendower,  Centreville,  Elgin  Model,  Gilt  Edge,  Morton, 
tjong  Point,  Sprinff  Vale,  Ardmore,  Black  Lake,  Mapleton,  Westport,  Forfar,  Fish 
Creek,  Bedford  Mills,  Bush  Model,  Smith's  Valley,  Island  City  No.  2,  Ideal  Canada, 
Rockdale,  Cedar  Bridge,  Fermoy,  Lake  View,  Portland,  Ontario,  Tichbome,  Maple 
Orove,  Seeley's  Bay,  Island  City  No.  2,  Grand  Central,  Cold  Glen,  Mountain  View, 
Clear  Lake  View,  Plum  Hollow,  Crow  Lake,  Farmers'  Pride,  Myer's,  Salem,  Dominion, 
Clover  Hill,  Home  Factory,  Lyndhurst,  Gold  Medal,  Mapleton,  Lake  Opinjcon,  Green's. 

FactoiTiss  in  Mr.  Villbneuvb's  Group. 

Sunny  Side,  Levesque  No.  2,  Cambridge,  Grassland,  Casselman,  Riceville,  Farmer's 
Joy,  Aurora,  Ettyville,  Diamond,  Midnight  Sun  No.  4,  E.  W.  27,  Levesque,  Russell 
No.  1,  W.  S.,  G.  124.  Mayerville,  Nation  River,  Pendleton,  South  Indian,  St.  Albert, 
E.  W.  29,  A^  46,  C.  P.  Brisson  No.  1,  L.  No.  1,  St.  Onge,  St.  Adrien,  J.  D.  8,  G  667, 
J.  B.  No.  I,  Cambridge  No.  6,  R.  No.  1,  L  M  G.  No.  6,  R.  No.  2,  B.  B.  No.  1,  Midnight 
Sun  No.  1,  St.  Isidore,  J.  D.  9,  Boundary,  Russell  No.  2. 

Factories  in  Mr.  Zufelt's  Group. 

Daisy,  Ault's  No.  1,  Ault's  No.  6,  C.  W.  No.  3,  Levesque,  C.  W.  No.  2,  Berwick 
No.  2,  Eraser  No.  1,  White  Globe  No.  2  King,  Dundas  Star,  Ault's  No.  2,  McLean's  No. 
3,  Smith's  Hill,  White  Globe  No.  1,  Lorraine  No.  1,  Central  Co-operative,  Fairbank 
White  Globe  No.  4,  No.  864,  W.  P.,  Ault's  No.  3,  Lorraine  No.  2,  Ellis  No.  1,  White 
Clover  No.  5,  R.  B.  No.  1,  W.  16,  Riverside,  E.  W.  7,  Chesterville,  No.  634,  Ault's 
No.  4,  M.  U.  F.  No.  1,  Ellis  No.  2,  C.  W.  No.  1,  Berwick  No.  1,  E.  W.  8,  M.  P  F., 
E.  W.  9,  Crysler. 
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Faotobibb  in  Mb.  Bubo's  Gbottp. 

Farran'B  Point,  Farmer's  Lee,  McDonald's  Fancy,  Lake  View,  Glendale,  McGiUi- 
vray's  Bridge,  Cornwall  Gems.  May's  Fancy.  Royal,  Wales;  Sweet  Brier,  LiUy  White, 
St.  Andrew's,  Black  River,  Star  No.  1,  Glen  Donald,  MoMillan's  Corners,  Glenooe, 
North  Branch,  Moulinette,  Glen  Walter.  White  Rose,  River  Bank,  Cornwall  Creamery, 
Farmer's  Pride,  Aultsville,  Martintown,  Glen,  Burnbrae,  Farmer's  Choice,  Glengarry 
Creams,   Silver  Lily,  King's   Road,   Lunenburg,   Island,  River  Rasin. 

Faotobibb  ik  C.  B.  Labbt'b  Gbouf. 

Gallingertown,  Grantley,  Roxborough,  McLean's  No.  5,  Echo,  Elm  St.,  Golden  Tips 
No.  1,  Apple  Hill  Pride,  Avonmore,  McLean's  No.  4,  McLean's  No.  2.  Du£P's  Corners, 
St.  Elmo,  Farmer's  Joy,  Goldfield  No.  5,  Bloomington»  Clover  Side,  Golden  Tips  No.  8, 
Maple  Hurst,  Brookdale,  Sunrise  No.  2  ][)ominionville,  Guell's  Farmer's  Joy,  North 
Valley,  Canadian  Produce,  Finch,  Boundary,  Goldfield,  Strathmore,  Sunlight,  Sunrise 
No.  3,  Sunrise  No.  1,  Dixon's,  Golden  Tips,  Newington,  M!oMillan's  Comers. 

Faotobibb  in  W.  G.  Gabdinxb'b  Gboup.  ' 

Limebank,  Keystone,  Fallowfield,  Oxford  Mills,  North  Rideau,  Bishop's  Mills, 
Kemptville,  Belmeade,  Malakoff,  Olive  Dale,  South  Gower^  E.  and  W.  No.  17,  Merivale, 
Jookvale,  E.  and  W.  No.  1,  Green  Valley,  Farmer's  Union,  Inkerman,  Gray's  Model, 
Gordon  Model,  Scott's,  Maple  Grove  No.  1^  Advance,  Frame's  No.  2,  Richmond,  Mano- 
tick,  Kemptville  No.  2,  North  Gower,  Patterson's  Comers,  Mountain,  Hallville,  Reid'i 
Mills,  Carsonby,  Miller  Corners,  Richmond,  Kidd's  No.  2,  Gbodwood,  Evertt's  No.  1, 
Frame's  No.  1,  Burritt's  Rapids,  Oxford  Station,  Suffell,  White  Globe  No.  3,  Rock- 
dale No.  1,  Taylor's  Daisy,  Taylor's,  Minto. 

Faotobibb  in  W.  G.  Gbahax'b  Gboup. 

Cedar  Grove,  Kirk  Hill  No.  3,  Minto  No.  4,  Lochinvar,  Spring  Grove  No.  3,  Burt- 
albin,  Farmers'  Fancy  No.  1,  C.  P.  R.,  Spring  Grove  No.  2,  Ash  Grove  No.  2,  Spring 
Grove  No.  6,  Kirk  Hill,  Maple  Row,  Beaver  Creek,  Minto  No.  6,  Maple  Leaf  No.  39, 
Spring  Creek  No.  1,  Burtalbin  No.  4,  Fournier,  Beaver  Cricket,  Maple  Leaf,  Spring 
Grove,  Home  Factory  No.  6,  Kirk  Hill  No.  4,  Glen  Andrew,  Spring  Grove  No.  4, 
Ash  Grove  No.  1,  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen  No.  1,  Glensanfield,  Stardale,  G.  T.  No.  1,  Green, 
Spring  Grove  No.  1,  Kirk  Hill  No.  1,  Canadian  Beaver,  Minto  No.  3,  Ash  Grove  No.  3, 
Bush  Grove  No.  1,  Minto  No.  4,  Farmers'  Fancy  No.  2,  Spring  Grove  No.  7,  Laggan 
No.  1,  Riverview,  Spring  Grove  No.  6,  Kirk  Hill  No.  2 

Faotobies  in  As  H.  Wilson's  Gboup. 

Union  Valley,  Leeds  Union.  Miller's  No.  2,  Farmers'  Choice,  Maple  Grange,  Minto, 
River  View,  Miller's  No.  1,  Snanley,  South  Branchy  New  Model,  Charleyville,  Meech, 
Stanley,  Barlow's,  Roebuck,  Oak  Leaf,  Willow,  Farmersville,  Grenville,  Hyndman, 
Park  Street,  Glen  Mail,  Lilly  Springs,  Fairfield,  Star,  Palace,  Algonquin,  Garreton, 
Maitland  Union,  Glen  Buell,  Cedar  Grove,  Groveton,  Mainsville,  Pittston,  Glenmore, 
Glen  Moore,  North  Star,  Glen  Elbe,  Greenbush,  North  Augusta,  Lee  Hill,  Royal 
Dominion,  DomviUe,  Langstaff  No.  1,  Crystal  Rock,  Cardinal,  Ireland,  Eclipse. 

Faotobies  in  Mb.  Dool's  Gboup. 

Starlight,  Navan,  Gilt  Edge,  Golden  Globe,  Millbrook  No.  2,  Russell  Road,  Blue 
Bell,  Metcalfe,  Leitrim,  Kenmore,  Windsor  Star,  Greenwood  No.  1,  Spring  Hill  No.  1, 
Leonard,  Russell  No.  14,  Eastman's  Springs,  Edwards,  North  Branch,  Maple  Leaf  A, 
McGregor  Star,  Vars,  Spring  Hill  No.  2,  Sarsfield,  Century,  Alpine,  Banner,  Osgoode 
Centre,  Cold  Springs,  Hillside,  Morning  Star,  White  Star  No.  1,  Milbrook  No.  1,  Haw- 
thorn No:  1,  Alpine  No.  2,  North  Osgoode,  Greenly,  Sunrise. 

Mr.  Ayer  :  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  some  factories  showed 
openness  and  others  did  not  when  the  cheese  were  shipped  in  the  same  car? 

Mr.  PuBLOW :  When  cheese  are  open  simply  from  being  sprung  by  the 
heat  it  is  of  a  different  character  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ater  :  VSThy  do  some  cheese  show  openness  from  the  same  factory, 
and  others  not? 
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Mr.  PuBLOw :  That  is  from  different  vats  of  cheese.  When  shipped  at 
a  high  temperature  it  takes  a  certain  time  for  it  to  take  effect;  in  other  words, 
some  cheese  are  not  as  perfect  as  others. 

Mr.  Ayer:  I  want  that  fact  brought  out,  because  some  cheese  do 
show  openness  and  others  do  not. 

A  Memme:  Would  not  it  be  a  good  thing  if  the  patrons  deliv<ered 
their  own  milk  at  the  factories? 

Mr.  PuBLOW :  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  patrons  deliver  their  own  milk  to 
the  factory,  yet  we  have  the  greatest  proportion  of  poor  cheese  come  from 
the  east  of  this  section.  That  is  not  because  the  milk  is  not  of  better  quality, 
because  the  great  majority  of  cases  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  it  is 
due  to  the  small  and  poorly  equipped  factories  with  incompetent  men  in 
charge,  and  the  curse  of  Eastern  Ontario  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  du^e 
to  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  these  factories.  If  you 
will  take  this  report  and  see  what  number  of  men  are  actually  well  qualified 
it  will  astonish  you. 


SOME   POINTS   REGARDING  BACTERIA   IN   RELATION  TO 

DAIRYING. 

By  Wm.  Connell,  M.D.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had  an  opportunity  before  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dairymen's  Association  of  addressing  its 
members  on  "Bacteriology  in  Relation  to  Dairying,"  and  as  the  meetings 
are  held  in  different  localities  I  can  use  the  same  text  again,  and,  only  those 
who  follow  the  meetings  each  year  will  recognize  the  text  and  the  sermon, 
and  frequent  repetition  will  not  injure  them. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people,  when  one  speaks  of  bacteria,  germs  or 
microbes,  there  is  conjured  up  a  visipn  of  horrible  creatures  Vith  legs 
innumerable,  whose  effects  are  destructive  or  even  deadly.  Let  me  say  that 
in  reality  they  are  very  simple  looking  objects  when  seen  under  a  microscope, 
in  fact  so  small,  simple,  and  harmless  looking  that  one  seeing  them  is  vei^ 
apt  to  say  what  good  or  harm  could  such  insignificant  objects  possibly  effect? 
The  individual  germs  consist  of  a  single  celled  plant,  microscopic  in  size, 
and  indeed  visible  only  with  a  powerful  microscope.  But  by  the  massing 
together  of  large  numbers  of  these  cells  we  can  get  masses  visible  to  the  eye, 
or  their  presence  is  made  manifest  by  various  changes  which  they  are  able 
to  effect  in  the  material  in  or  on  which  they  are  developing.  Nearly  three 
thousand  cKfferent  species  of  bacteria  have  been  described,  and  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  agents  in  the  production  of  many  processes,  most  of 
which  are  highly  advantageous  to  man,  or  to  soil  or  water,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  been  found  to  be  active  in  many  processes  which  we 
ordinarily  look  upon  as  destructive  and  dangerous,  or  at  least  highly  undesir- 
able. When  we  come  to  consider  some  of  these  processes  in  which  bacteria 
are  active,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  is  that  there  are  some  which  we 
look  upon  as  highly  desirable  forms  and  others  which  we  must  place'  in  the 
opposite  category. 

With  most  people,  to  speak  of  bacteria  is  to  bring  up  the  spectre:  of 
disease,  for  we, now  know  that  most  of  the  common  infectious  dis,eases  of 
animals  and  man  are  of  bacterial  origin,  and  even  such  conditions  as  boils 
and  abscesses,  colds  and  sore  throats,  appendicitis,  and  gall  stones  are  of 
like  origin.     Now,  all  will  agree  that  the  disease  producing  or  pathogenic 
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bacteria  are  highly  undesirable,  and  that  there  is  necessity  for  people  to 
take  all  precautions  to  check  their  development  and  limit  their  sgr^d  in 
the  interests  of  public  health. 

Another  large  group  of  bacteria  are  engaged  in  the  processes  of  decom- 
position, decay,  or  putrefaction.  When  an  animal  dies  its  tissues,  unless 
preserved  by  chemicals  or  by  cold  or  by  drying,  begin  to  decay,  to  putreh. 
This  is  due  to  the  entrance  and  growth  of  bacteria  which  bring  about  marked 
destructive  alterations  in  the  tissues.  The  actual  disintegration  of  such  a 
body  is  materially  assisted  by  bugs,  beetles,  and  worms,  yet  the  main  destruc- 
tive changes  are  due  to  bacteria.  In  the  same  manner  a  tree  falls  and  gradu- 
ally decays,  the  decay  being  due  to  bacteria  and  moulds  assisted  again  bj 
beetles  and  worms.  It  is  a  process  in  which  organized  material  (matter  of  com- 
plex structure)  is  reduced  again  to  simple  elements  which  pass  off  into  the  air 
as  gases  or  into  the  soil  as  dust  and  ashes.  These  simple  elements — ^the  gases, 
dust  and  ashes — are  now  in  a  position  to  form  fresh  combinations,  to  enter 
again  into  the  structure  of  plants  and  trees,  of  animals  a^nd  man.  It  is 
Nature's  method  of  keeping  the  working  material  of  the  universe  in  circula- 
tion. It  will  be  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  putrefaction  of  meat, 
the  rotting  of  eggs;  and  certain  decomposition  changes  in  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  due  to  these  putrefactive  bacteria,  so  that  while  it  is  a  natural 
enough  process  it  is  one  which  is  not  necessarily  a  desirable  one  to  man,  or 
rather  to  the  individual  who  is  affected  thereby. 

Another  process,  of  vast  importance  to  agriculture,  due  to  bacteria  in 
great  part,  is  the  process  known  as  nitrification,  which  goes  on  in  the 
soil  on  in  some  waters  and  most  manures.  Into  the  structure  of  the  cell 
constituents  of  plants  and  trees  nitrogen  enters  so  that  a  supply  of  this  in 
available  for  is  requisite  for  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  (over  78  per  cent,  of  the  air  consisting 
of  this  gas)  but  such  nitrogen  is  not  available  for  plant  nourishment.  Now 
certain  soil  bacteria  known  as  nitrifying  bacteria  have  the  proJ>erty  bf 
causing  the  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  enter  into  combination  with  other 
elements  forming  nitrates  ("nitre")  which  combination  is  now'  available  as 
plant  food.  Without  this  process  most  soils  would  rapidly  become  sterile. 
Attempts  are  now  being  made,  with  only  fair  success  so  far,  to  inoculate 
land  with  cultures  of  these  nitrifying  germs.  It  will  require  much  work 
and  experimentation  yet  to  get  this  important  matter  on  a  good  working 
basis. 

Another  importaint  group  of  bacteria  are  active  in  many  processes 
classed  in  fermentations.  This  is  in  reality  a  peculiar  type  of  decompo- 
sition whereby  simpler  bodies  (chemically  speaking)  are  produced  from  these 
of  somewhat  more  complex  structure.  Among  t,he  fermentations  one  com- 
monly sees  in  the  fermentation  of  solutions  containing  sugar  into, alcohol,  as 
in  the  making  of  beer  and  wine;  the  further  fermentation  which  such  alco- 
holic solutions  may  undergo  in  their  transformation  into  acetic  acid  (vinegar) 
is  also  a  well  known  process.  Another  very  common  process  is  the  '^raising*' 
of  bread  by  use  of  yeast.  In  butter,  and  especially  in  cheesemaking,  the 
entire  process  is  practically  one  of  control  of  fermentation.  Souring  and 
curdling  of  milk,  the  ripening  of  cream,  and  acid  production  in  cheesemaking 
may  be  instanced  as  common  examples.  Of  course  all  the  fermentations  in 
cheesemaking  are  not  of  bacterial  origin,  as  the  curdling  is  due  to  the  rennet 
ferment  added,  and  the  ripening  of  the  cheese  is  also  due  mainly  to  the 
digestive  ferments  added  in  the  rennet. 

Considering  now  the  bacteria  in  milk,  let  me  first  state  that  while  the 
milk  in  the  udder  of  healthy  cows  is  free  from  bacteria  that  it  is  not  possible 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  milking  to  secure  milk  that  is  free  from  these 
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germs.     Wh;^  f     Becaud^  it  has  been  shown  that  many  germs  can  and  do 
thrive  about  the  lower  ends  of  the  cows'  teats  just  within  the  openSing  as 
well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  teat,  and  these  ajimost  of  necessity  will  be 
washed  into  the  milk.     Many  more  will  come  from  hairs  and  stable  dust, 
particles  of  manure  and  straw,  from  pails  or  milk  vessels  not  thoroughly 
sterilized,  and  from  like  sources.    But  while  by  ordinary  methods  of  milking 
milk  cannot  be  secured  free  from  bacteria,  yet  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
l>etween  the  numbers  of  bacteria  so  found  and  the  cleanliness  exercised  in 
milking.    It  has  been  shown  many  times  that  the  greater  the  care  and.  clean- 
liness exercised  in  securing  milk  the  fewer  bacteria  there  will  be  present, 
and  as  a  rule  there  will  be  less  chance  of  undesirable  forms  of  bacteria 
being  present.     The  difference  is  frequently  very  marked  even  in  the  same 
herd  under  different  conditions  of  care  and  cleanliness,  being  in  proportion 
of  from  1  to  6  up  to  1  to  30  between  careful  and  slovenly  methods.    Now  the 
effects  which  the  bacteria  which  have  been  introduced  will  bring  about  will 
depend,  first,   upon  the  character  of  the  germs  introduced,   and  secondly, 
upon  the  opportunities  afforded  them  to  develop.    A  number  of  the  bacteria 
which  get  into  milk  do  not  thrive  well  and  are  not  able  to  bring  about  any 
special  changes  in  it.     These  may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration. 
One  great  group  of  bacteria  which  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  will  be  found 
present  is  the  group  of  acid-producing  bacteria  leading  to  souring  and  curd- 
ling of  milk  if  they  are  allowed  to  develop  long  enough.     This  is  a  fairly 
large  bacterial  group  containing  a  number  of  very  wqII  known  species  and 
others  less  often  met  with.     In  this   acid-producing  group  are  found  the 
desirable  species  of  bacteria  requisite  for  better  and  cheesemaking,  but  also 
some  highly  undesirable  species.     The  desirable  forms  of  the  acid-producing 
group  are  those  which  produce  lactic  acid  without  by-products  such  as  gases 
and  other  undesirable  decomposition  products.    The  great  t^pe  of  this  species 
is  the  bacterium  so  prevalent  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  which  is  known  as 
the  Lactic  Acid  bacillus  (Esten).    This  .bacterium  when  introduced  into  milk 
and  allowed  to  develop  produces  a  clean  flavored  souring  without  gas  and  the 
whey  which  separates  out  from  curd  is  watery.     This  is  the  only  desirable 
bacterium  for  butter  and  cheesemaking,  and  in  good  cheese  it  is  found  that 
over  99  per  cent,   of  the  bacteria  present   belongs  to  this   species.      This 
bacterium  finds  its  normal  place  of  development  in  milk,  and  flourishes  in 
great  abundance^  in  milk  and  its  products ;  hence  it  is  seldom  absent  from 
dairies  or  factories.     But  there  are  also  some  bacteria:  which  produce  more 
or  less  acid  and  yet  are  undesirable.     These  are  the  bacteria  which  when 
introduced  into  milk,  sour  it;  but  the  curd  is  torn  with  gas  holes,  or  gives  off 
a  bad  flavor  and  the  whey  which  separates  is  somewhat  milky.    Or  if  present, 
and  the  usual  fermentation  test  is  carried  out,  gas  formation  and  bad  flavor 
become  much  mpre  marked.    In  smaller  or  larger  numbers  these  bacteria  are 
found  in  the  milk  brought  to  most  factories.    They  come  particularly  from 
manure  and  stable  dust,  but  they  readily  habituate  themselves  to  milk  and 
are  the  most  important  causes  of  trouble  therein.     With  some  species,  to  a. 
certain  extent^  the  acidity  developed  bv  their  growth  checks  their  deleterious 
action;  but  with  some  other  forms  their  undesirable  features  continue  to  be 
marked  even  with  the  development  of  considerable  acidity.     When  these 
bacteria  gain  the  upper  hand  in  cheesemaking  we  always  have  an  inferior 
article  more  or  less  tainted,  varying  from  a  "not  clean"  flavor  through  the 
various  grades  of  '^off"  flavor  to  a  distinct  rank  rancid  article.     Some  of 
these  bacteria  may  kill  out  the  desirable  acid  formed  about  a  factory,  and 
its  tributary  dairies,  and  may  lead  to  very  serious  results  not  readily  eradi- 
cable.     Such    cases   require  at   the   factor;v   a   supply    of  "starter"   of   the 
desirable  acid-producing  type,  thorough  cleansing  of  ali  factory  vats  and 
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whey  tanks,  and  at  the  farms  require  extra  care  in  washing  and  scalding 
of  cans  and  pails,  extra  care  in  milking,  and  also  thorough  cooling  of  thje 
milk.  For  bacteria  require  for  growth  only  a  suitable  food  material  like 
milk,  but  the  temperature  conditions*  must  be  favorable.  By  cooling  the 
milk,  bacterial  development  is  largely  checked,  and  if  low  enough  entirely 
prevented,  so  that  cooling  of  milk  ranks  equal  with  cleanliness  of  milking 
in  the  production  of  a  first-class  article  of  milk  at  the  factory  doors.  Milk 
in  the  summer  season  should  be  cooled  to  65  F.  at  least,  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  milking. 

But  besides  the  acid-producing  bacteria,  other  forms  occasionally  gain 
entry  to  milk.  Of  these  the  slime  producing*  or  sweet  curdling  bacteria  are 
seen  not  uncommonly.  These  bacteria  either  make  the  milk  slimy  and 
stringy  or  else  curdle  it  without  its  becoming  sour.  This  condition  may  be  met 
with  either  in  summer  or  winter  and  may  be  brought  by  several  different 
bacterial  forms.  Some  of  these  act  by  producing  a  ferment  like  rennet, 
while  others  act  by^  their  having  about  them  a  glue-like  covering,  aod 
hj  these  coverings  sticking  together,  the  milk  rapidly  becomes  filled  with  a 
stringy  mass.  I  had  a  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  of  milk  sent  me  for 
examination  last  summer.  One  was  particularly  interesting  as  it  was  in  the 
milk  of  a  large  dairyman  supplying  milk  in  Kingston.  This  man's  milk  for 
several  weeks  was  quite  stringy  when  allowed  to  stand  over  night  at  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  F.  or  over.  He  was  a  careful  man  and  took  very 
good  care  of  his  milk,  and  made  an  extra  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble, 
but  at  first  without  much  sucess.  Later,  on  examining  the  milk  of  each  cow 
separately,  it  was  found  that  one  cow's  milk  almost  invariably  became  slimy 
on  standing.  No  special  cause  could  be  assigned  for  this  as  udder  was 
healthy  and  the  other  conditions  the  same  as  for  rest  of  herd.  It  was 
evident  that  the  germ  had  habituated  itself  to  grow  in  the  lower  ends  of 
teats  of  this  cow  and  on  rejection  of  her  milk  the  condition  cleared  up.  This 
is  not  the  usual  source  of  this  trouble,  however,  as  it  is  more  apt  to  come 
from  bacteria  found  in  hay  dust  and  from  the  scum  of  stagnant,  grassy 
pools; — ^the  former  blowing  into  milk  cans  and  pails,  the  latter  dropping 
when  dried  from  udders,  sides  and  tails  of  cows  during  milking 

Other  types  of  germ  infection  of  milk  are  at  times  met  with,  but  I  will 
not  dicuss  them  here.    I  may  mention  such  as  yeast  infection  and  rust  spots. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  again  had  opportunities  to  see  most  of  the 
usual  types  of  "taint**  or  ''defect*'  in  cheese,  and  in  a  number  of  instances 
have  had  the  opportunity,  along  with  Mr.  Publow,  of  making  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  local  conditions. 

One  factory  visited  by  us  had  marked  "rusty  spot"  cheese.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  factory  and  utensils  were  clean,  but  on  careful  examin- 
ation of  strainer  racks,  mill,  floors,  and  gutters  a  different  tale  was  told. 
On  the  floors  (cement)  and  gutters  particularly,  little  rusty  points  were  not 
difficult  to  detect,  and  these  points  were  largely  made  up  of  the  rusty  spot 
bacillus.  In  this  factory,  too,  there  had  been  some  yeasty  open  cheese,  and 
a  yeast  corresponding  to  usual  type  of  yeast  met  with  in  this  condition  was 
isolated  from  strainer  rack,  gutter  and  whey  tank,  so  that  the  one  investi- 
gation disclosed  the  fact  that  this  factory  was  quite  capable  of  seeding  itself, 
and  also,  through  the  whey,  of  infecting  all  milk  put  into  cans  which  were 
not  thoroughly  cleaned.  While  on  this  point  I  may  say  that  the  ordinary 
cleaning  given  milk  cans  never  frees  them  from  bacteria  and  yeasts,  and  if 
these  are  present  in  the  whey  they  will  come  back  in  the  milk  in  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  cans,  and  very  frequently  will  return  some  five,  some 
twenty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold. 
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At  another  factory  the  cheese  were  decidedly  *'off  flavor/'  or  as  Mr. 
Publow  more  emphatically  termed  it,  were  '^Stinkers."  Here,  on  applying 
the  fermentation  test  to  a  number  of  samples  of  patrons'  milk,  it  was  very 
evident  that  several  were  seeding  the  factory  with  a  choice  lot  of  the  usual 
type  of  bacteria  found  in  such  conditions  (B.  lactis  cero genes).  But  there 
were  conditions  about  this  factory  itself  which  were  not  of  the  best.  Thus  the 
water  used  for  cleansing  purposes  came  from  a  nearby  creek.  From  this  a 
short  way  up  cattle  drank  and  the  shores  were  swampy.  This  water  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  smelt  of  the  cow  stable,  and  showed  many  floating  vbgetable 
and  animal  particles.  Bacteriological  examination  showed  the  presence  of 
bacteria  characteristic  of  manure  in  this  water,  including  numerous  bacteria 
of  forms  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  these  bacteria  found 
in  water  with  much  vegetable  organic  matter.  This  water  was  certainly 
not  fit  for  use  even  after  boiling. 

Too  many  of  our  factories  have  a  poor  water  supply.  I  know  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  factory  water  sent  me  for  examination  is  unfit  for  use,  that  is, 
contains  bacteria  which  are  directly  harmful  to  butter  or  cheese,  or  indeed 
which  which  make  the  water  as  dirty  as  the  substance  supposed  to  be  cleaned 
by  it.  Of  course,  it  is  probable  that  only  the  suspicious  samples  are  sent  me, 
and  that  those  not  und,er  suspicion  would  no  doubt  be  better.  Granting 
this,  yet  from  my  experience  in  the  examination  of  well  waters  from  both 
rural  districts  and  towns,  it  is  almost  certain  that  one-third  of  them  would 
not  pass  a  proper  sanitary  inspection  and  examination.  Of  course  the  matter 
of  factory  water  supply  is  very  intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  factory 
drainage,  for  it  is  from  the  waste  matter  about  factories  that  the  wells  are 
most  frequently  injected.  To  the  credit  of  our  factories  be  it  said  that 
drainage  cooditions  are  rapidly  improving,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  all 
recollection  will  disappear  of  the  fact  that  a  cheese  factory  was  as  soon 
appreciable  to  the  i^ose  as  to  the  eye.  The  questions  of  water  supply  at  farms 
and  factories,  and  of  factory  drainage,  are  ones  the  importance  of  which  I 
cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  sanitary  inspectors,  factory  owners,  and 
patrons. 

Just  let  me  in  closing  shortly  summarize  some  points  in  connection  with 
bacteria  in  dairying. 

1st.  Bacteria  are  invariably  present  in  milk  and  the  development  of 
certain  species  therein  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  essential  or  desirable 
fermentations  in  butter  and  cheesemaking,  consisting  in  the  former  (butter) 
of  the  ripening  process  and  in  the  latter  (cheese)  to  acid  development. 

2nd.  Bacteria  of  desirable  character  are  widespread  and  are  almost 
certain  to  be  present  under  normal,  natural  conditions. 

3rd.  It  is  essential  that  bacteria  of  undesirable  character,  i.e.,  those 
capable  of  inciting  taints  or  defects  in  milk  or  its  products,  should  be 
excluded. 

4th.  Bacteria  of  undesirable  character  are  nearly  always  derived  from 
sources  the  reverse  of  cleanly — ^from  manure  and  manurial  dust,  from  bad 
water,  from  improperly  cleansed  pails  and  cans,  etc. ;  hence  to  avoid  these 
it  is  essential  that  care  and  cleanliriess  be  exercised  in  milking,  handling, 
and  storing  milk. 

5th.  For  bacterial  development  to  occur,  besides  suitable  food,  the 
temperature^  conditions  must  be  favorable,  and  practically  we  find  that  for 
most  bacteria  developing  in  milk,  the  temperature  becomes  more  favorable 
the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  temperature  of  our  bodies,  98  to  100 
degrees  P. ;  hence  to  prevent  such  bacterial  development  it  is  essential  during 
the  warmer  months  to  cool  milk  below  the  point  of  rapid  development,  i.e., 
down  to  or  below  65  degrees  P. 
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6th.  While  such  temperatures  also'  prevent  the  rapid  development  of 
the  normal  acid-forming  bacteria,  yet  it  interferes  with  thiBse  less  than  with 
most  of  the  undesirable  bacteria  in  the  period  during  which  milk  is  usually 
kept  for  cheese  factory  use. 

7th.  It  is  as  possible  to  infect  milk  during  manufacture  with  undesir- 
able forms  of  bacteria  as  it  is  at  the  farm ;  hence  it  is  as  essential  that  care 
be  taken  in  handling  the  milk  at  the  factory,  and  that  everything  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  same  during  manufacture  be  as  clean  as 


REVIEWING  THE  DAIRY  SITUATION. 
Bt  J.  A.  RuDDicK,  Daikt  Commissionee,  Ottawa. 

I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  in  lieading  the  discussion  on  previous 
papers  has  been  diverted  into  other  channels  by  Dr.  Connell's  most  valuable 
paper  on  'Bacteriology.  I  am,  however,  very  glad  indeed  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion  this  morning,  and  particularly  glad  to  do  so  in  the  town  of 
Picton.  Thiere  are  some  special  reasons  why  I  have  pleasure  in  meeting 
dairymen  in  this  district.  I  do  not  know  any  other  part  of  Canada  where 
the  suggestions  I  have  made  in  connection  with  my  work  have  been  so  welt 
received  and  adopted  as  they  have  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  glad 
to  find  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind.  Mr.  Publow  referred  to  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  the  cool-cUring  rooms  in  eastern  Ontario  were  located  in  this 
county.  I  do  not  think  you  are  making  any  mistake  in  that  connection.  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  studying  the  importance  of  the  cool-curing  of 
cheese,  not  excelled  by  any  other  man,  and  the  more  I  know  of  it,  the  more 
convinced  I  feel  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  every  factory  in  thi» 
country  must  be  equipped  in  this  way. 

I  listened  with  very  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  did,  to  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Barr ;  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  I  feel  like  congratulating  myself  that  I  have  such  a  very  capable 
assistant  in  carrying  on  my  work. 

Mr.  Barr  has  been  referred  to  as  the  official  referee.  That  is  not  Mr. 
Barr's  permanent  work.  He  is  capable  and  able  to  serve  the  country  in 
much  more  important  ways;  not  but  that  the  work  of  an  official  referee  is 
important,  but  I  think  a  man  qualified  to  do  that  can  be  found,  and  Mr. 
Barr  can  do  other  work  which  will  be  of  much  greater  importance. 

Mr.  Barr  covered  his  ground  so  well  that  it  does  not  need  discussion. 
He  states  it  is  the  duty  of  the  salesman  to  acquaint  himself  with  certain  con- 
ditions in  Montreal.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  point.  We  heard  b 
great  deal  about  the  trouble  in  selling  cheese  in  some  districts.  I  belieT© 
one  of  the  things  that  gives  rise  to  the  trouble  is  because  there  are  too  many 
men  managing  factories  and  selling  cheese,  who  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  business.  There  is  no  other  business  under  the  sun  that  could  be 
prosperous  under  such  conditions.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  watched  this 
thing  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  somethingr  that  should  be  remedied.  We 
must  put  some  business  methods  into  the  handling  of  our  cheese,  and  if  we  did 
the  difficulty  would  disappear.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  man  who  is  ignor- 
ant of  his  end  of  the  business,  and  that  is  where  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
arises.  I  think  I  can  po  further  than  that,  and  say  that  if  I  was  a  milk  pro- 
ducer I  would  feel  inclined  to  insist  that  the  man  who  manages  the  factory 
where  my  milk  went  would  make  it  his  business  to  study  some  of  the  things 
which  he  would  handle  in  conducting  the  business. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  include  all  saSesmen  under  that  head,  because  I  know 
there  are  many  successful  men  who  are  not  having  any  difficulty.  I  would 
like,  also,  to  support  Mr;  Barr's  suggestions  about  the  marking  of  cheese 
and  boxes.  We  sent  out  circulars  from  my  office  in  Ottawa  to  as  many  fac- 
tories as  we  had  the  addresses  of.  The  factories  in  western  Ontario  have  been 
doing  that  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
cheese  industry  up  there  for  nearly  thirty-five  years.  They  do  not  mark 
the  boxes  because  the  cheese  are  inspected  in  the  factory. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  pass  any  compliment  to  Mr.  Publow,  who  is  so  well 
known  to  the  dairymen  of  eastern  Ontario,  and  very  much  farther  afield  than 
that.  Mr.  Publow  is  always  a  welcome  speaker  at  any  of  these  gatherings, 
and  always  gives  us  something  of  value.  I  was  glad  to  hiear  him  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  this  matter  of  sanitation,  and  he  told  us  that  there  is  great 
improvement  in  that  connection  throughout  the  district  over  which  he  has 
supervision.  There  is  a  great  awakening  all  over  the  civilized  countries  in 
connection  with  matters  oi  this  kind.  The  work  which  men  like  Dr.  Con- 
nell  have  been  doing  the  last  few  years  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  bring- 
ing about  improvement  in  this  conn^ection  and  arousing  the  people  to  the 
importance  of  more  care  and  greater  attention  to  sanitary  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  preparation  of  food  products.  We  must  handle  these  things 
as  quietly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Publow  referred  to  the  question  of  making  whey  butter.  I  have 
Iiad  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  with  factorymen  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  my  advice  has  been  to  go  slow  until 
they  known  more  about  it.  Making  whey  butter  is  not  new.  One  of  the 
first  things  I  can  remember  in  connection  with  cheesemaking  was  the  mak- 
ing of  whey  butter,  but  we  only  skimmed  the  cream  off  the  fat  and  used  the 
hutter  to  grease  the  top  of  the  cheese.  Whey  butter  was  made  in  many  of 
the  factories  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the 
whole  thing  was  dropped,  and  it  never  made  any  very  great  progress.  T 
mention  this  because  I  think  there  has  been  a  wrong  impression  in  the  minds 
of  many  that  it  was  some  new  discovery  in  the  dairy  business.  It  was  prac- 
tised in  Ontario,  even  up  at  Deseronto,  fifteen  years  ago. 

Some  slight  reference  was  made  to  the  question  of  shipping  green 
cheese.  I  think  most  of  you  know  that  I  took  a  pretty  strong  stand  on  that 
point  last  spring.  The  Picton  cheese  buyers  were  among  the  first  to  take 
up  the  question,  and  they  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  holding  cheese  in 
the  factory  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  (Applause.)  I  had  occasion  last 
summer  to  look  into  that  question  while  in  England,  and  I  had  a  great  many 
object  lessons.  If  these  cheese  are  put  before  the  consumer  before  they  are 
fit  to  eat  it  will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  consumption  of  Canadiah  cheese. 
And  I  hope  the  dairymen  will  give  the  matter  full  consideration. 

While  in  England  last  summer  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
home  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  the  County  of  Somerset.  The  name  of  Cheddar 
originated  in  that  county.  I  got  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  county,  and  engaged  an  automobile,  and  we  covered  nearly  200  miles  in 
one  day,  and  we  visited  the  Dairy  Show  in  Shipton  Mallet.  There  were  over 
1.000  cheese  on  exhibition,  and  I  visited  the  dairy  where  the  proprietor  always 
pets  18  cents  a  pound  for  his  cheese.  They  were  just  Cheddar  cheese,  the 
same  type  that  you  make  here.  They  are  made  on  what  is  known  as  the 
quick  npening  method.  That  does  not  imply  as  much  as  it  would  here 
hecause  these  cheese  are  all  left  in  the  curing-room  ten  weeks  before  shipping. 
This  man  believes  the  proper  temperature  for  curing  is  60  degrees,  and  I 
found  that  universal  through otit  the  county  of  Somerset. 
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There  is  just  one  point  in  connection  with  the  production  of  milk  whid 
I  think  is  worthy  of  note^  and  I  think  it  bears  out  what  l)r.  Connell  Las 
told  you.  In  Somerset  the  cows  are  all  milked  ii^  the  pasture  field.  In 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain  they  rnillc  in  the  stables,  and  in  Scotland  th^y 
milk  in  the  stables,  but  in  the  County  of  Somerset  they  milk  in  the  pasture. 
They  do  not  have  any  set  milking  places;  they  are  milked  here  and  there 
about  the  pasture  so  that  there  is  no  collection  of  dust  and  filth.  There  is 
less  danger  of  contamination.  They  do  that  purposely  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  dust.  Sometimes  where  the  cows  are  milked  in  the  same  place  all 
the  time  it  is  a  great  source  of  infection  to  the  milk.  Another  point  1  would 
like  to  make  is,  that  we  naturally  like  to  know  the  difference  between  cheese 
that  would  bring  18  cents  a  pound  and  the  average  character  of  Canadian 
cheese.  As  near  as  I  could  make  out  it  is  something  like  this.  These  cheese 
are  well  made,  very  rich  and  meaty,  the  great  value  of  this  cheese  lies  in 
the  flavor.  I  think  we  make  a  mistake  in  this  country,  and  that  we  set  up  a 
rather  wrong  standard  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  flavor  of  cheese. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  cheese  go  out  before  they 
develop  the  characteristic  cheesy  flavor.  We  are  satisfied  with  our  cheese 
if  they  have  the  absence  of  bad  flavor.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that 
cheese  having  no  more  positive  quality  than  that  would  not  bring  18  cents  a 
pound  in  Somerset.  In  addition  to  that  absence  of  undesirable  flavor, 
the  cheese  must  have  the  real  positive  cheesy  flavor,  and  the 
higher  that  is  developed  the  more  the  cheese  is  worth  and  that 
difference  will  make  people  over  there  pay  6  cents  a  pound  extra 
for  it.  We  cannot  have  this  high  ^  eheesy  flavor,  this  rich  nutty 
flavor,  in  cheese  if  we  cure  our  cheese  at  a  temperature  of  80  or  90 
degrees,  and  allow  them  to  be  exposed  at  a  high  temperature.  Cheese  must 
be  kept  uniform  at  a  temperature  of  60  or  65  degrees ;  I  think  60  degrees  is 
the  very  much  safer  temperature.  These  cheese  that  I  speak  of  are  never 
allowed  to  get  warm.  Some  reference  was  made  by  Dr.  Connell  to  the  cool- 
ing of  milk.  All  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  is  that  I  have  recently  pub- 
lished a  bulletin  as  to  the  use  of  ice  on  the  farm,  giving  ample  directions  as 
to  the  putting  up  of  ice  with  some  plans  of  making  combined  ice  house  and 
milk  stand.     I  believe  the  first  one  of  these  was  built  in  this  county. 

I  want  to  make  one  reference  to  the  shipping  of  cheese  from  this  dis- 
trict. Last  year  it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  having  ice  cars  on  the  Central  Ontario  Railway,  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  with  the  railway  to  supply  these  cars,  and  to 
pay  |5  per  car  for  icing  for  a  limited  number  of  cars  per  week.  The  cars 
are  supplied  by  the  railway  company  on  the  demand  of  the  shipper.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supplying  of  cars.  There  seems  to  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  satisfactory  arrangements  for  shipping  cheese  from  Picton 
by  railway.  I  have  been  approached  to  make  some  similar  arrangements  on 
the  boats.  I  have  an  appointment  to  meet  the  Cheese  Board  and  the  shipping 
company  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  similar 
arrangement  as  was  made  on  some  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  boats.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  thing.     (Applause.) 

There  are  difliculties  in  the  way  of  this  river  boat  refrigeration,  and 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  running  of  ^  steamer  carrying  unoccupied  space. 
It  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to  provide  cars  which  are  not  run  unless  there  is 
something  for  them  to  carry.  The  steamer  must  go,  and  it  is  hardly  fair 
that  we  would  have  space  entirely  vacant.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  make 
some  satisfactory  arrangement.  I  realize  that  the  cheese  whether  cool- 
cured  or  not,  should  be  carried  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible — at  least 
60  degrees.     I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  that  a  ventilated  space  on  a 
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river  boat  is  as  good  as  an  iced  car,  because  the  temperature  is  not  low 
enough';  Tentilation  will  not  QToduce  a  temperature  below  the  outside  air, 
and  the  outside  air  on  the  St.  Lawrence  is  very  often  85  degrees.  A  box  car 
closed  up  will,  of  course,  become  hotter  than  the  outside  air,  and  a  refriger- 
ator car  without  ice  will  be  hotter  than  an  ordinary  box  car.  We  want  the 
temperature  down  to  60  degrees,  and  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  no 
person  will  think  of  shipping  cheese  unless  they  have  some  provision  of  that 
kind.     (Applause.) 

The  Government  does  not  undertake  to  supply  all  the  cars  that  are 
required.  I  think  it  amounts  to  120  or  150  cars  a  week  over  the  different 
lines.  It  is  a  question  of  first  come  first  served,  and  the  wide-awake  ship- 
pers are  getting  rather  more  cars  than  the  others,  because,  they  take  hold 
of  the  question  and  jplace  their  cars  and  get  them.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Department  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  supplying  of  the  cars. 
We  simply  induce  the  riailway  companies  to  put  on  these  cars  by  paying  $6 
for  the  icing.  If  it  costs  more  than  that  somebody  else  has  to  pay.  The  ser- 
vice begins  usually  about  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  John  McGnEOon:  I  think  the  first  of  July  is  a  little  late.  The 
weakest  cheese  we  have  in  the  season  is  made  from  the  first  grass.  I  think 
if  you  change  the  date  from  the  first  of  July  to  about  the  l&th  of  June  you 
would  be  doing  the  country  a  good  service. 

Senator  Derbtshihe  :  Never  mind  the  date ;  give  us  cars  when  the 
weather  is  hot. 

Mr.  RuDDiCK :  We  have  to  make  definite  arrangements  with  the  rail- 
way companies,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  weather  is  going  to  be  hot 
next  week  or  the  following  week ;  it  is  a  question  of  doing  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  We  find  that  by  taking  this  service  ten  weeks,  we  are  doing  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num.ber  of  people.  You  are  more  likely  to 
require  iced  cars  during  July  and  August  and  the  first  part  of  September 
than  you  are  in  the  month  of  June.  If  I  were  shipping  cheese,  I  would 
have  an  iced  car  if  I  had  to  pay  the  |5  out  of  my  own  pocket.  Ton  have  to 
order  ice  cars  a  day  or  two  ahead.  They  can  only  be  iced  at  certain  places,  and 
refrigerator  cars  are  limited  in  number. 

The  object  of  the  Government  in  providing  these  cars  was  not  to  save 
somebody  f5  on  a  car;  it  was  simply  to  educate  the  dairymen  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  importance  of  shipping  cheese  in  iced  cars.  You  did  not  hear 
anything  about  shipping  cheese  in  iced  cars  ten  years  ago,  but  now,  through 
this  object  lesson,  you  have  begun  to  discuss  these  matters.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  that  you  criticize  and  ask  for  these  tilings,  for  it  shows  that  you  are 
taking  an  interest  and  realizing  the  importance  of  this  question. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  OUR  OUTPUT  OP  MILK. 
By  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Agriculturist,  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

I  have  attended  many  of  the  conventions  of  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Dairyman's  Associations  in  Ontario,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  see  before 
me  to-day  by  far  the  largest  representative  audience  I  have  ever  addressed. 
I  must  congratulate  you  farmers  of  Prince  Edward  upon  the  interest  you  are 
taking  in  dairy  matters,  and  the  good  way  in  which  you  exemplify  your 
interest  by  coming  out  to  learn  a  great  deal  that  may  be  of  use  to  you .  The 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country  grows  daily;  the  output 
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is  increased  year  by  year,  and  the  quality  has  improved.  The  quality  has 
improved,  I  have  no  doubt,  largely  on  account  of  the  efforts  of  this  and  simi- 
lar associations  to  make  improvement  by  indicating  to  the  inspectors  and 
makers  what  is  required,  and  by  inspiring  them  with  renewed  efforts  to  carry 
on  their  work  better,  so  as  to  produce  an  article  which  will  command  a  higher 
price  than  has  been  pai^  heretofore.  ^ 

The  farmers  of  this  country,  have  another  side  of  this  question  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is,  the  increasing  of  the  output.  That  is  a  question  that  some- 
times frightens  us  a  little  bit.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  we  materially 
increase  the  output,  the  price  will  be  lowered,  and  the  prices  will  not  be  so 
good.  I  believe  that  is  not  the  case.  If  we  can  increase  the  output,  and  if 
these  cheesemakers,  inspectors,  and  buyers  do  their  duty,  we  can  command 
just  as  high  a  price  if  our  make  were  doubled. 

The  question  I  want  to  take  up  with  you  to-day  is  to  consider  what  steps 
we  can  take  and  what  plans  we  should  follow  as  farmers  in  this  Province, 
to  increase  our  output  of  milk,  as  you  know  on  this  rather  materially  depends 
the  cheese  output.  We  might  be  considered  a  milk  producing  rather  than 
a  grain  growing  country ;  still  there  are  some  who  have  not  found  it  conve- 
nient or  possible  or  advisable  to  change,  and  those  who  have  changed  are  still 
retaining  many  relics  of  grain  growing. 

When  producing  rough  fodder  was  the  general  business  of  the  farmer, 
feeding  profitably  was  a  matter  of  very  minor  consideration.  As  an  example 
of  the  relics  of  growing  cheap  fodder  let  me  cite  the  great  number  of  fields 
which  we  have  on  our  farms.  In  olden  days  we  thought  it  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  a  number  of  fields ;  in  fact,  when  we  were  cleaning  up  our  farms 
we  managed  to  get  10  acres  or  so  cleared,  and  we  would  fence  up  that  much, 
and  when  we  rounded  up  with  100  acre  farm  cleared,  we  found  ourselves  with 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  fields,  of  varying  size  and  varying  conditiotts.  Now 
many  of  us  have  changed  this,  and  we  should  have  fewer  fields.  We 
attempted  to  grow  certain  crops  at  irregular  intervals  in  certain  fields,  or  in 
a  certain  area  of  the  farm,  because  we  are  apt  to  think  they  are  in  a  nice 
position,  well  located,  and  convenient  for  hauling  out  manure,  etc. 

Another  point.  As  farmers  we  are  apt  to  neglect  our  cows.  We  are 
apt  to  think,  "Well,  they. are  only  cows,  and  we  have  got  to  get  this  harvest- 
ing done,  and  these  roots  off,  and  this  plowing  done,  and  we  will  look  after 
the  cows  the  best  way  we  can."  That  is  a  relic  of  the  old  times.  If  the 
cows  come  at  night  to  be  milked  they  would  be  milked,  and  if  they  didn't 
they  would  be  milked  in  the  morning. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Province  there  are  remnants  of  that  old  doctrine 
of  taking  the  cows  when  you  can  get  them ;  work  away  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
then  rush  in  and  milk  the  cows.  If  we  would  succeed  as  a  dairying  country 
we  must  get  rid  of  these  old  relics.  What  steps  shall  we  take  to  get  rid  of 
it,  or  how  are  we  going  to  succeed  to  make  ourselves  into  a  first-class  dairy 
farming  country  P 

In  the  first  place  we  must  consider  the  cattle,  and  their  care,  and  secondly, 
the  way  to  provide  for  these  cattle,  independent  of  comfortable  quarters  in 
winter  and  sumlner.  Take  conditions  in  the  summer :  First,  we  must  have 
ample  food,  and  you  may  get  that  in  various  ways.  Tou  may  have  a  large 
area  of  rough  pasture  or  poor  pasture  and  expect  your  cows  to  wander  around 
all  day  looking  for  feed,  with  the  temperature,  it  may^be,  around  90°  or  100®, 
or  storms  raging,  still  you  expect  them  to  get  around  and  hunt  for  that  feed. 
That  is  not  the  best  way.  We  should  arrange  to  provide  food  for  the  cattle 
in  ample  quantities  and  conveniently,  and  be  able  to  give  it  to  the  cattle  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  consume  it  in  comfort ;  and  that  means  better  pas- 
ture, better  arranged  farms,  ample  provision  for  supplementing  this  pasture 
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if  and  by  any  accident  the  pasture  seems  to.fall  short.  We  must  have  good  fod- 
der. If  we  give  them  nothing  but  clover  in  the  middle  of  June,  we  will  find 
that  they  will  fall  off  a  little.  We  must  make  arrangements  to  have  pro- 
perly balanced  rations  right  through  the  season.  We  must  not  expect  them 
to  do  well  if  we  compel  them  to  roam  through  the  fields  in  the  hot  sun. 

In  the  winter,  we  must  have,  in' the  first  place,  something  appetizing — 
something  that  will  tempt  the  cattle  to  consume  large  quantities  of  food. 
The  aim  of  every  feeder  should  be  to  compel  his  cattle  to  eat  a  large  quan- 
tity of  food,  not  the  most  expensive  feeds,  but  foods  of  the  right  kind.  It 
must  be  satisfying.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  them  wheat  straw,  and  expect 
them  to  thrive  on  that;  we  must  give  them  something  of  high  feed  value, 
not  necessarily  oil  meal  or  gluten,  or  cotton  seed  meal,  but  something  in 
addition  to  the  filler.  The  primary  consideration  must  be  economy  of  pro- 
duction— ^the  cheapness  of  the  food.  If  we  are  going  to  lower  the  cost  of 
production,  we  must  produce  feeds  that  will  be  produced  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  these  feeds  must  be  wholesome.  Most  of  the  feeds,  I  am  happy  to  say^ 
are  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  talking  of  winter  dairying  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, but  rather  of  the  dairying  as  carried  on  by  the  average  farmer  of  this 
country ;  and  to  have  this  done  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible  something  must  be 
done  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work  on  the  farm  in  the  system  of  farm 
cropping,  and  farm  cultivation. 

In  farming  more  than  in  any  other  industry  it  is  essential  that  system 
prevails.  If  a  farmer  operates  his  farm  without  a  definite  plan  as  to  how  the 
operations  are  going  to  be  carried  on,  he  will  not  make  that  success  that  he 
should ;  he  will  not  reap  the  rich  reward  which  would  have  been  his  had  he 
with  the  same  energy  and  same  ability  put  things  under  a  systematic  arrange-' 
ment  and  carried  on  the  work  in  an  efficient  and  profitable  manner. 

Very  recently  I  had  this  important  point  stronglv  exemplified.  We  are, 
more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  but  we  can  very 
largely  control  these  if  we  are  willing  to  adopt  a'  system  and  stay  with  it, 
and  this  system  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to-day.  Of  course,  the  man 
who  has  some  rough  land  must  naturally  leave  that  part  of  his  farm  to  pas- 
ture. Those  of  you  who  have  considerable  rough  land  will  find  it  will  be 
valuable  for  your  young  stock  and  dry  cows,  but  that  part  of  the  farm  that 
is  arable  shquld  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  then  divided  into  .parts,  upon 
which  part  should  be  followed  some  regular  system  of  rotation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arable  portion  of.  the  farm  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  whic];i  might  be  set  aside,  one  for  winter  and  pasturing,  and  the 
other  for  summer  feeding.  Prom  my  observations  I  think  that  each  farmer 
having  100  acres  should  set  aside  from  12  to  15  acres  upon  which  to  grow 
what  might  be  known  as  soiling  crops  for  the  feed  of  his  cattle  during  the 
summer  provided  he  lequires  it,  and  has  not  sufficient  pasture.  If  he  does 
not  happen  to  require  it  in  any  given  year,  the  crops  are  there  for  consump- 
tion in  the  fall  or  winter  or  early  in  the  spring.  This  area  of  12  or  15  acres 
should  be  divided  into  three  equal  fields.  Supposing  we  have  15  acres,  that 
would  give  us  three  5  acre  fields.  These  fields  should  be  carefully  selected, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  am  speaking  according  to  experiments  I  have  conducted. 
They  should  be  selected  adjacent  to  the  buildings  or  as  convenient  to  the 
buildings  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  and  upon  these  fields  should  be  grown 
three  different  crops.  First,  clover  upon  one  5  acre  field,  then  peas  and  oats 
upon  another  5  acre  field,  and  com  upon  the  third.  This  corn  should  be 
part  of  an  early  maturing  variety  and  part  of  a  later  maturing  variety. 
The  clover,  of  course,  will  be  all  ready  about  the  same  time,  but  we  can  start 
to  cut  it  early  and  continue  cutting  till  late.  Peas  and  oats,  or  whatever 
grain  you  select  should  be  sown  at  different  intervals,  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
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apart.  Sow  a  half  acre  or  two  acres  as  the  case  may  be.  The  next  year,  on 
the  field  where  clover  was  grown,  I  would  sow  corn.  Manure  the  clover  dur- 
ing the  winter,  plow  down  in  the  spring,  and  sow  com  of  the  same  variety  as 
the  year  before.  Where  the  peas  and  oats  and  vetches  are  sown,  there  should 
have  been  clover  sown  with  them.  Upon  each  field  we  follow  a  three  year 
rotation,  so  that  in  three  years  we  have  first,  clover;  second,  com;  third, 
peas  and  oats  or  oats  and  vetches,  or  something  similar;  fourth,  clover, 
fifth,  com ;  and  the  sixth  peas  and  oats  and  vetches  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
It  will  require  comparatively  little  manure,  and  you  ma^  anticipate  con- 
tinual and  rapid  improvement  in  the  soil.  The  only  danger  I  have  experi- 
enced is  that  sometimes  the  crops  of  oats  and  vetches  are  too  heavy,  and  it  is 
hard  to  get  them  cut  in  time  to  prevent  them  smothering  the  clover.  All 
this  could  be  done  if  they  are  sown  at  proper  intervals.  To  sow  the  whole 
thing  at  once,  and  then  to  get  it  off  as  best  you  can,  is  to  insure  failure,  but 
to  sow  at  intervals  is  to  ensure  success. 

These  three  fields  of  5  acres  each  being  picked  out,  we  should  have  in  addi- 
tion, some  small  areas  for  pasture,  where  we  can  feed  this  stuff  to  some  cows 
or  calves. 

Thp  balance  of  the  farm  should  be  divided  into  four  equal  fields,  and  on 
them  you  should  follow  a  four  year  rotation. 

Now,  you  will  say,  my  farm  contains  five  or  ten  fields,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  take  out  the  fences  and  ditches  and  level  things  up.  That  is  not 
necessary.  You'  should  merely  arrange  your  fields  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
have  the  same  rotation  in  one  or  more  fields.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
quarter  of  the  area  be  in  one  field;  it  might  contain  two  or  three  fields;  but 
follow  the  four  year  rotation. 

In  this  four  year  rotation  you  would  have  one  field  for  pasture,  one 
field  for  hay,  one  field  for  grain,  and  one  field  for  com,  roots  and  potatoes, 
and  if  you  do  not  think  you  want  to  sow  such  a  large  area  as  20  acres  for 
com  potatoes  and  roots,  you  might  have  a  little  bit  of  mixed  crop  to  be  cut 
for  hay  or  feeding  off.  This  rotation  would  give  you  20  acres  for  pasture, 
and  in  addition  you  would  have  50  acres  whereon  you  would  get  green  feed 
which  should,  I  consider,  carry  you  safely  through  from  May  to  October, 
when  the.  feed  from  the  rest  of  the  farm  would  have  to  come  in.  On  this  80 
acre  division,  or  on  the  four  year  rotation,  you  would  have  a  succession  of 
crops.  The  first  year  hay  or  grain;  seed  down  with  timothy  or  clover,  pas- 
ture in  part  or  whole,  if  necessary,  and  if  you  find  that  you  can  spare  part 
of  that  pasture  then  you  will  have  some  timothy  hay;  fourth  year,  corn. 
This  corn  land  should  be  plowed  in  the  spring  just  immediately  before  sow- 
ing the  corn.  Having  been  manured  during  the  winter,  spread  the  manure 
on  it  as  hauled  out,  and  let  grass  grow  up  with  it  until  a  very  few  days 
before  the  corn  is  sown.  In  this  way  you  would  have  two  years  of  clover, 
or  practically  three  years,  for  not  unfrequently  clover  lasts  during  the  third 
year,  or  there  is  enough  seed  scattered  from  the  first  crop  to  insure  some 
growing  up  the  next  year  in  the  pasture.  The  first  year  you  would  have  in  the 
rotation  three  years'  clover  and  one  year  fallow  land  with  manure.  During 
practically  every  year  something  is  done  to  improve  that  soil.  Tou  have  in 
the  first  year  the  clover  and  timothy  sown,  and  our  experiments  carried  out 
during  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  shown  us  that  the  growth  of  clover 
during  the  first  year  from  ten  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  is  equal  to  ten  tens 
of  barnyard  manure  applied  green,  and  goes  to  show  that  during  the  first 
year  vou  have  improved  that  soil  by  ten  tons  of  barnyard  manure. 

The  second  year  you  have  a  crop  of  clover :  in  fact  if  the  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable ^  you  will  have  two  crops.  I  do  not  know  what  conditions 
exist  here,  but  with  us  at  Ottawa  we  practically  always  have  two  crops  of 
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clover,  and  we  always  harvest  it ;  we  never  have  to  leave  it  on  the  ground. 
If  we  do  not  cut  it,  we  pasture  it  off.  But,  we  find  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able loss  when  it  is  pastured  off,  unless  we  put  the  cattle  on  early,  and  then 
there  is  a  loss  in  spite  of  all*  we  can  do. 

The  third  year  is  timothy.  There  is  more  or  less  clover  growing,  but 
there  is  considerable  timothy,  and  after  we  cut  the  hay  off,  and  after  we 
pasture  it,  the  loss  is  very  small  indeed ;  in  fact,  although  we  take  consider- 
able plant  food  out  of  the  soil  by  the  crops  being  pastured,  the  soil  improves 
a  great  deal. 

The  fourth  year  it  is  corn,  and  of  course  you  know  that  after  a  crop  of 
com  has  been  properly  manured,  the  land  is  in  better  condition  than  it  was 
before.  Now  you  see  what  advantage  you  have.  It  is  very  easy  to  carry 
out  this  plan  and  the  results  are  very  remarkable. 

A  Membeb:  Why  do  you  approve  of  plowing  sod  in  the  spring?  ^ 

Mr.  Obisdale:  Because  we  get  an  extra  growth  of  green  material  to 
turn  under,  and  when  it  is  plowed  in  the  spring  we  have  a  large  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  there  in  addition  to  the  manure  to  turn  down.  This 
immediately  begins  to  ferment,  and  a  lot  of  this  bacteria  gets  to  work  in 
there  and  warms  things  up,  so  that  your  9oil  is  warmed  not  only  above,  but 
from  below.  In  addition  to  this,  bacteria  liberate  immense  quantities  of 
plant  food,  and  put  it  into  a  form  in  which  Has  suitable  for  the  plant  to  grow. 
Com  is  a  greedy  feeder,  and  if  you  will  give  it  lots  of  warmth  and  plant 
food,  then  you  have  ideal  conditions  to  make  it  grow. 

I  have  no  objection  to  fall  plowing,  provided  you  have  the  manure 
turned  in  not  too  deep.  For  certain  crops  we  want  to  get  a  certain  amount 
01  roughage;  we  want  to  get  all  the  stems  and  leaves  that  we  can,  and  to 
do  that  we  must  sow  our  seed  on  fields  that  are  rich  in  humus,  lich  in 
nitrates,  and  rich  in  the  elements  which  go  to  make  rapid  growth.  There- 
fore, we  put 'corn  on  a  field  wheie  sod  has  been  plowed  down,  where  there 
U  lots  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  lots  of  food  suitable  for  making  the 
stems  and  leaves  and  roots  grow.  Clover  grows  best  on  a  field  where  sammer 
fallowing  has  been  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  where  the  weeds  have 
been  fairly  well  eradicated.  Putting  two  years  to  grain  together  militates 
against  returns,  and  we  have  more  advantage  in  cutting  the  crop. 

If  instead  of  sowing  com  on  the  sod  we  had  put  grain  the  results  would 
have  been  quite  different,  unless  we  have  followed  the  plan  of  plowing  in 
the  fall,  working  up  thoroughly  and  sowing  grain  next  year.  Last  year 
we  plowed  a-  piece  of  sod  land  after  August  and  ridged  up  in  the  fall.  In 
tie  same  field  we  plowed  another  piece  late  in  the  fall,  worked  it  down  in 
the  spring  and  sowed  oats  uniformly  over  the  whole  area,  and  from  that 
part  that  had  been  plowed  in  the  early  fall,  we  cut  almost  double  the  crop 
of  oats,  and  certainly  twice  as  good  a  cut  of  clover  as  we  had  from  the  field 
plowed  late  in  the  fall,  showing  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  getting  a  good 
crop  on  late  plowed  land. 

notation  of  crops  are  absolutely  necessary,  if  good  crops  are  to  be  looked 
for.  I  have  seen  this  rotation  in  operation  on  one  little  farm  for  five  years. 
It  has  about  80  acres  of  arable  land ;'  it  had  been  an  abandoned  farm  and 
was  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale.  The  young  man  bought  it  for  a  trifle,  and  he 
was  able  to  winter  with  the  material  grown  on  that  farm  twelve  head  of 
cattle  and  two  horses,  and  last  year  he  wintered  thirty  head  and  didn't  have 
to  buy  any  feed,  and  he  also  kept  four  horses.  He  did  that  by  following 
this  rotation.  If  we  are  going  to  get  the  best  results  we  must  think  of  the 
comparative  results.  I  visited  a  large  number  of  farms  in  the  London  dis- 
trict where  comparatively  no  labor  is  used  at  all.  These  farms  have  been 
practically  abandoned.       The    young    men  went  west;  why,  I    could    never 
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imagine,  because  there  are  certainly  no  better  farms  out-of-doors.  Tke 
fathers  left  the  farms  and  went  to  the  villages,  and  the  farms  are  rented 
to  people  who  buy  stockers  in  the  spring,  and  let  them  have  the  grass  dur- 
ing the  summer.  I  enquired  of  some  of  these  men,  and  they  told  me  they 
pay  a  rent  of  f2.50  per  acre.  In  some  years  they  made  a  little  money,  and 
other  years  they  drop  money. 

I  visited  another  farm  where  they  grew  nothing  but  grain  and  sold 
it,  and  they  have  made  a  revenue  of  from  |700  to  |900,  depending  on  the 
season  and  the  prices.  The  revenue  didn't  average  more  than  $800  a  year. 
The  farmer  employed  one  man  all  the  time,  and  one  man  part  of  the  lime. 

I  visited  another  farm  where  they  kept  very  few  cattle  in  summer  and 
fed  off  all  that  grew  on  the  farm  in  the  winter,  and  on  that  100  acres  of  land 
the  revenue  was  about  f  1,500.  He  kept  two  men  in  the  sumimer  and  one 
man  in  the  winter. 

On  another  farm  where  they  kept  pure-bred  cattle  and  a  few  horses, 
and  three  men  in  the  winter  and  summer,  the  revenue  was  something  like 
|2,200  to  $2,400.  On  another  farm  of  100  acres  where  they  kept  pure  cattle, 
the  revenue  from  the  cattle  they  could  keep  on  their  places  and  some  swine 
was  somewhere  around  $4,000 ;  one  year  it  was  $4,500.  That  is  where  they 
kept  three  men  the  year  round. 

Now,  you  will  see  the  greater  the  amount  of  labor  put  on  the  farm, 
and  the  better  cultivation  given  to  it,  the  infinitely  greater  was  the  return. 
I  have  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  give  another  instance,  and  I  find  there 
an  example  vouched  for  by  a  man  upon  whom  I  can  depend,  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Qovemment.  A  farmer  near  Philadelphia  took  a  little  farm 
of  15  acres.  ITpon  that  farm  he  was  enabled  to  grow  the  first  j'ear  enough 
to  winter  two  head  of  cattle  and  a  horse,  and  in  a  number  of  years  he  was 
able  to  winter  thirty  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses,  and  had  hay  to  sell. 
He  employed  a  man  and  a  boy.  If  you  figure  that  up,  it  comes  to.  about  20 
men  on  100  acres  of  land.  We  Canadians  to-day  produce  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products,  and  we  ought  to  be 
producing  $200,000,000  and  have  no  diflBculty  about  it.  We  can  get  there 
if  we  are  only  willing  to  combine  our  energies.     (Applause.) 

The  Chaibman  :  I  am  sure  we  all  feel  highly  honored  that  we  have  with 
us  this  afternoon  Prof.  Pearsons,  of  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  finest 
Universities  in  the  United  States,  who  is  to  address  us. 

Mr.  J.  A.  RiTDDiCK :  Before  Prof.  Pearsons  speaks  I  would  like  to  say 
one  word.  Since  this  Association  was  organized  we  have  had  many  men 
representing  the  dairy  industry  from  the  United  States  to  address  us.  I 
can  remember  back  in  the  eighties  William  Arnold,  Mr.  Harris,  ex-Goy. 
Hoard,  John  Gould,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  many  others,  and  speakers  from  this 
side  have  occasionally  gone  to  the  other  side.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  and  are  very  much  indebted  to  our  friends  from  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  with  us  one  who  was  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  at  Washington,  and  General  Manager  of  the  Walker  Gordon 
Laboratory,  and  who  is  now  the  Professor  of  Dairying  at  Ithaca.  For  some 
years  past  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  feas  authorized  me  to  arrange  for 
one  speaker  for  this  meeting  from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  you  my  old  friend.  Prof.  Pearsons,  whom* 
I  have  known  so  many  years. 
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I  wish  to  thank  you  heartily  for  such  a  cordial  welcome.  I  have  a 
friend  who  lives  on  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  he  claims  that  his 
farm  is  the  best  farm  in  the  world;  he  says,  "Why  should  not  it  be  so,  it 
is  the  best  farm  in  his  township,  and  his  township  is  the  best  in  the  county, 
and  old  Pike  County  is  the  best  county  in  Missouri,  and  Missouri  is  the  finest 
State  in  the  United  States,  and  of  course,  the  United  States  is  the  finest 
country  in  the  world.     (Laugliter.) 

Now,  by  a  different  line  of  reasoning,  and  a  better  one,  and  one  which 
is  convincing,  I  really  feel  to-day  that  I  stand  in  the  best,  or  one  of  the  very 
best,  chnesemaking  districts  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  I  have  had  occasion 
to  learn  something  of  what  you  have  been  doing  here.  I  have  known  of  this 
place  for  a  long  time,  but  more  especially  in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  I 
have  been  hearing  more  and  more  about  the  way  in  which  you  have  elevated 
the  dairy  industry  to  very  near  the  top  notch.  I  have  heard  this  from  a 
friend  of  yours  inrhom  I  am  glad  to  say  is  now  associated  with  myself,  and 
who  is  to-day  at  Cornell  University,  teaching  a  class  of  about  a  hundred 
young  men  how  to  make  cheese.  I  refer  to  your  friend.  Dr.  C.  A.  Publow. 
(Applause.)  ^ 

When  I  was  about  to  leave  Ithaca,  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  I  knew 
he  felt  as  though  he  wanted  to  come  with  me,  for  he  told  me  he  hadn't 
missed  a  meeting  of  this  Association  for  a  number  of  years.  Unfortunately, 
the  work  could  not  be  arranged  so  that  he  could  be  absent.  He  wrote  out 
this  message,  ''To  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association . 
Please  accept  my  very  best  wishes  that  you  may  have  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  profitable  convention  you  have  ever  held.  C.  A.  Publow.'* 
'Applause.) 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  back  to  the  Doctor  any  messages  you  wish 
to  send,  and  I  will  carry  them  postage  and  duty  free;  unless  you  put  too 
much  sugar  in  them.     (Laughter.) 

I  do  not  believe  in  flattery,  but  persons  who  have  accomplished  what 
you  have  accomplished  have  a  ri^ht  to  know  about  it,  and  to  know  what 
people  on  the  outside  think  about  it.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
accomplishments.  I  might  mention  several  things  upon  which  you  can 
be  congratulated,  but  especially  I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  high 
character  of  those  who  are  occupying  public  positions  and  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  up-lifting  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  great  Dominion. 

A  dozen  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  come  over  here  and  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Prof.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Ruddick.  Since  then  I  have  been 
on  this  side  of  the  line  often,  but  have  never  come  here  without  feeling  that 
you  have,  honest  able  men,  and  that  these  men  are  anxious  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  this  most  important  line  of  agri- 
cultural work.  I  tell  you  it  is  an  inspiration  to  me,  and  to  many  others  on 
our  side  of  theiine  to  come  in  contact  with  you  people  over  here.     (Applause.) 

Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  body  of  men  of  affairs  have  gathered  together 
here  this  afternoon?  Why  is  it  that  this  county  enjoys  such  a  wide  reputa- 
tion for  its  dairying  products?  Why  is  it  that  you  spend  in  four  years'  time 
1144,000  for  the  betterment  of  twenty-three  cheese  factories?  Why  is  it 
that  you  people  here  seem  so  anxious  to  gain  and  maintain  the  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  dairy  progress  of  the  world?  The  answer  to  all  these  questions 
is  the  Fame,  it  is  "Dairy  Education." 
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The  topic  whicli  it  was  suggested  I  should  speak  to  you  upon  this  after- 
noon is  **Dairy  Education."  It  seems  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  for 
me  to  come  over  here  to  talk  to  yo\i  on  any  phase  of  dairying,  and  yet  I  am 
glad  to  do  the  best  I  can.  Dairy  education  is  that  training  which  enables 
one  to  do  his  dairy  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

The  problems  of  dairy  education  are  quite  similar  in  your  country  and 
my  own^  and  I  think  it  might  be  interesting  and  encouraging  to  you  if  I 
tell  you  a  little  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  United  States  in 
the  line  of  dairy  education.  Here  you  have  a  large  number  of  successful 
dairy  people,  so  have  we  in  the  States;  you  have  also  a  number  of  unsuccess- 
ful ones«  I  learned  that  this  morning ;  I  had  never  suspected  it  before.  But 
you  have,  as  we  have,  a  large  number  of  persons  that  cannot  honestly  be  said 
to  be  either  successful  or  unsuccessful;  they  are  on  the  fence.  Then  too,  you 
have,  as  we  have,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  want  dairy  education  as 
is  shown  by  this  large  and  splendid  audience  here  to-day.  I  never  attended 
a  dairy  meeting  where  I  felt  I  was  speaking  to  a  better  audience  than  I  do 
at  this  minute.  (Applause.)  You  have  also,  as  we  have,  a  uumber  of  per- 
sons interested  in  dairy  work  who  seem  to  have  conscientious  scruples  against 
learning  anything.  (Laughter.)  They  are  a  great  deal  like  the  fourteen 
year  old  boy  who  would  not  take  bitter  medicine.  The  only  way  you  ca.n 
get  anything  into  these  people  is  to  wait  until  they  holler  and  then  stick  it 
in  qtdck  (laughter);  and  they  always  do  holler  sooner  or  later. 

Then,  too,  in  your  country,  as  in  ours,  there  are  a  large  number,  I  am 
afraid,  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  dairying,  but  are  indifferent.  They 
get  into  a  little  trouble  and  they  rouse  themselves  enough  to  call  on  some- 
one to  come  in,  and  that  other  man's  brains  helps  them  out  of  their  trouble, 
and  when  that  is  over,  they  turn  over  to  go  to  sleep  again.  The  number  of 
those  who  want  dairy  education  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  is  increas- 
ing,  and  there  are  various  reasons  for  this.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  com- 
petition. Competition  is  the  life  of  trade »  There  is  competition  between 
employers  who  seek  to  find  the  best  employees.  Sometimes  these  employers 
are  a  little  slow  to  support  their  claims  for  efficiency  by  offering  reasonable 
pay,  yet  they  are  coming  to  that. 

Then  there  is  the  competition  between  those  engaged  in  the  cheesemak- 
ing  business  as  well  as  those  producing  material  for  making  cheese,  and  the 
best  ones  are  the  ones  who  are  winning. 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  the  State  of  Maine  to  visit  the  old  home  of  my 
mother,  and  from  Bangor  I  rode  out  in  a  stage  coach  twenty  miles  to  the 
little  town  where  she  was  raised.  I  was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  trolley 
line  is  now  operating  between  Bangor  and  that  little  town,  and  I  found  that 
the  stage  coach  had  been  cast  aside,  and  they  were  rapidly  following  the  best 
new  methods  and  new  ideas,  and  very  rapidly  replacing  the  old.  Why, 
almost  everything  is  changed.  I  have  heard  people  say  that  everything 
changes,  but  there  are  three  things  I  believe,  that  don't.  The  way  we  eat 
does  not  change,  the  way  we  drink  does  not  change,  and  in  a  few  of  the  songs 
T  heard  this  afternoon,  I  think  the  way  we  make  love  does  not  change. 
(Applause.)  In  the  old  days  when  transportation  was  poor,  and  most  of 
the  manufacturing  products  of  any  district  were  consun^^d  in  that  district, 
it  made  little  difference  to  Mr.  A.,  cheesemaker  here,  whether  Mr.  B.,  cheese- 
maker  there,  was  doinpr  work  better  than  he  or  not.  Mr.  B.  could  not  get 
his  cheese  over  to  Mr.  A's  customer.  But  to-day  the  world  is  a  great  family. 
We  can  put  cheese  on  the  train  and  it  will  j?o  anywhere;  and  if  the  cheese- 
maker  here  or  in  this  district,  becomes  careless  and  lax  in  his  methods  so 
that  the  quality  goes  off  a  little,  and  this  other  man  is  up  and  knows  how  to 
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do  things,  he  will  come  over  and  take  the  first  man's  market  right  out  from 
under  his  feet.  '  (Applause.) 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  country.  Didn't  you  do  it  here?  (Applause.) 
I  guess  you  have  heard  of  it.  (Laughter.)  But  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  are 
going  up.  Why,  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  prize  money  you  took  for  cheese 
at  Chicago  (applause) — that  was  in  1893, — ^is  only  a  scar  on  us  now.  You 
cannot  judge  us  any  more  by  that  scar  than  you  can  tell  the  character  of  an 
Irishman  by  examining  the  bumps  on  his  head.     (Laughtei.) 

I  tell  you  we  have  changed  since  1893,  and  we  are  continuing  to  change* 
The  man  who  knows  the  details  and  who  works  out  his  knowledge  is  the  one 
who  is  going  to  succeed.     (Applause.)     And  that  means  the  success  of  our 
merchant  princes,   and  our  great  manufacturers  and  our  doctors  and  our 
lawyers.     The  ftian  who  does  not  know  the  details,  and  acts  according  to 
his  knowledge,  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  get  left  in  the  race  in  life.     I  want 
to  tell  you  something  of  how  we  are  handling  these  things  in  our  country. 
I  am  free  to  admit  that  we  take  good  ideas  wherever  we  can  find  them,  and 
wft  have  taken  a  good  many  of  them  right  from  Canada,     (Applause.)     We 
have  Agricultural  Colleges  in  every  State.     These  Colleges  are  supported 
chiefly   by   the    State   Governments.       In  our   own   State   we   have  a  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  and  last  year  the  Legislature  appropriated  for  our 
use  1225,000.     It  took  a  long  time  to  get  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  see 
what  the  farmers  are  entitled  to,  and  the  farmers  were  asking  persistently 
for  years  before  any  noticeable  result   was   visible,  but   at  last  they  roused 
themselves  up  and  shook  off  their  sleep,  and  the  result  was  the  Legislature 
made  liberal  appropriation  for  agricultural  education  in  New  York.     Dairy- 
ing is  taught  in  most  of  these  Agricultural  Colleges,   and  in  those  States 
where  the  dairy  industry  is  important,  good  professors  are  being  provided. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  building  used  for  dairy 
instruction  alone  which  cost  $100,000,  and  at  Cornell  University,  we  have 
an  equipment  used  alone  for  giving  dairy  instruction  that  cost  |100,000,  in 
Wisconsin  the  dairy  building  cost  |80,000,  in  Iowa  f63,000,  and  Missouri 
$40,000,  while  in  South  Carolina,  away  down  in  the  land  of  rice  and  tobacco 
and  cotton,  the  farmers  have  learned  that  these  crops  are  depleting  their 
land,  and  they  are  going  into  dairying  in  order  to  recover  their  loss,  and 
they  have  a  building  that  cost  $15,000.     I  might  name  a  dozen  States  with 
buildings  valued  at  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  each.  We  teach  dairying  to  our 
long  course  students  who  are  with  us  four  years,  but  I  find  the  course  that 
is  attracting  most  attention  is  the  short  course  like  yours,  lasting  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  winter.     Some  schools  continue  them  for  twelve  weeks, 
some  of  them  only  eight  weeks,  some  of  them  four  weeks,  and  now  some  special 
courses  are  given"  which  continue  only  two  weeks,  or  even  only  one. 

One  State  reports  that  there  have  been  3,000  young  men  register  in  the 
dairy  scbools  since  it  was  established,  about  the  time  you  were  taking  honors 
at  Cbicago.  Another  State  reports  2,000  young  men,  and  there  aie  a  num- 
ber of  others  that  have  from  1,200  to  1,500.  These  courses  are  free  to  all; 
the  only  requirement  is  that  one  shall  be  sincerely  in  need  and  want  of  dairy 
instruction. 

The  ebaracter  of  our  winter  course  of  instruction  has  greatly  changed, 
and  I  think  in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  considerable  more  changes. 
Now  they  put  in  so  much  time  at  butter  making,  so  much  time  at  cheese  mak- 
ing, and  milk  testing. 

Gradually  our  ability  to  give  instruction  along  other  lines  brought 
about  new  courses  that  were  first  introduced  for  the  long  course.  Marketing 
milking  instruction  is  being  introduced  at  our  dairy  school,  and  we  have  a 
special  course  on  dairy  problems.     So  many  of  our  men  are  in  special  need 
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of  a  drill  in  arithmetic  so  that  they  can  figure  correctly  and  accurately  and 
see  the  fine  points  in  percentage  and  decimals. 

The  number  of  valuable  subjects  for  instruction  in  dairy  schools  is  increas- 
ing and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  arrange  these  courses  so  that  a  man 
could  come,  and  in  a  short  time,  do  justice  to  more  than  a  few  subjects;  and 
so  arranged  that  a  student  can  select  a  particular  line  of  work  in  whick  he 
is  most  interested,  and  if  he  wishes  to  become  proficient  marketing  milk  work 
or  milk  inspection  for  a  city  position  or  factory  inspection,  or  dairy  inspec- 
tion, or  if  he  wishes  to  become  proficient  in  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese 
or  of  ice  cream,,  or  dry  milk^  condensed  milk,  milk  sugar,  dry  casein,  or  milk 
beverages,  or  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  a  position  in  a  dairy  supply  house,  the 
probability  is  that  before  very  many  years  he  will  be  able  to  find  a  course 
adapted  to  his  requirements. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  introduced  all  the  subjects,  but  we  are  tending  in 
that  direction.  In  addition  to  our  dairy  schools,  there  are  more  Agricultural 
Colleges  that  give  dairy  instruction,  so  that  to-day  altogether  in  the  United 
States  there  are  56  different  places  where  one  can  go  for  dairy  instruction, 
and  we  have  a  good  many  dairy  Associations.  There  are  seven  Associations 
covering  the  field  extending  beyond  the  lines  of  a  single  State,  and  40  State 
Dairy  Associations.  We  have  also  experimental  stations  and  a  National 
Dairy  Office  from  which  they  issue  timely  bulletins  upon  dairy  subjects.  We 
have  a  great  number  of  dairy  papers,  some  of  which  are  circulated  in  this 
country. 

Our  Farmers'  Institutes  deserve  to  be  mentioned  because  of  the  particularly 
useful  work  they  are  doing  along  dairy  lines  in  some  States.  Only  a  short 
.time  ago  I  was  invited  to  attend  an  Institute  which  was  held  in  a  barn :  do 
you  have  them  here.P  (Cries  of  "Yes;  a  few  of  them.")  The  gathering  was 
held  right  in  the  cow  stable  in  the  presence  of  the  cows,  and  the  important 
things  in  barnyard  management  were  pointed  out,  and  no  man  would  be 
willing  to  tell  a  lie  right  there  in  the  face  of  the  cow.  (Laughter.)  The 
proper  way  to  ventilate  barns  was  mentioned.  We  have  tuberculosis  on  our 
side  of  the  line,  and  it  has  spread  in  our  section  very  badly,  and  many  of  our 
farmers  have  not  yet  learned  that  if  they  would  avoid  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis they  must  keep  sanitary  stables,  and  must  provide  more  air  and  more 
comfortable  quarters. 

We  have  plenty  of  unprofitable  cows  on  our  side  of  the  line.  There  are 
not  many  dairies  but  what  have  some  ono  or  two  cows  that  are  not  paying 
for  their  keep.  The  experiments  conducted  at  our  own  station  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  cows  were  to  blame,  will  illustrate  that  point.  Professor 
Winer  went  out  ten  miles  from  Ithaca  and  found  a  little  herd  that  has  been 
cared  for  the  same  as  the  average  herds  in  that  county,  and  he  found  that  the 
herd  belonged  to  a  farmer  who  could  be  trusted  to  do  what  he  said  he  would 
do,  but  nevertheless  was  shiftless.  He  bought  these  cows  and  said,  "We 
would  like  to  have  you  take  care  of  these  animals  for  the  next  year,"  and  that 
was  agreed  to.  The  animals  were  left  right  where  they  had  been,  and  every 
week  Professor  Wing  or  his  representative  went  out  there  and  took  the  weight 
of  the  milk,  and  samples  for  testing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  knew 
exactly  what  each  one  of  these  cows  had  done  under  the  management  they 
were  accustomed  to.  Then  the  whole  herd  was  taken  to  the  experimental 
station,  and  there  they  were  fed  and  cared  for  as  our  own  cows  were  cared 
for.  It  cost  a  great  deal  more  feed  for  a  single  year,  but  how  the  milk 
average  did  increase!  Some  of  these  cows  actually  doubled  in  the  amount 
of  milk  and  fat  that  they  gave,  as  compared  with  the  last  year,  just  because 
they  got  good  feed.  The  cows  were  not  to  blame.  The  man  who  had  these 
cows  was  to  blame.     They  were  kept  at  the  experimental  station  another 
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year,  and  they  did  not  make  mucli  more  increase  in  their  yield,  but  their 
physical  condition  improved  very  materially,  and  then  we  had  the  record* 
for  three  years.  One  year  on  the  farmer's  place,  two  years  on  the  experi- 
mental station,  and  each  year  at  the  experimental  station  was  about  double- 
what  it  was  at  the  fatmer's  home.  The  fourth  year  the  cows  were  sent  back 
to  the  farmer's  home.  It  was  not  right  to  punish  them  that  way.  They 
were  given  the  same  care  they  had  three  years  before,  and  the  results  at  the^ 
end  of  the  year  was  just  about  the  same  amount  of  milk,  and  that  was  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  cows  are  not  fairly  treated. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  factory  men  of  this  audience.  I 
was  told  there  would  be  a  good  representation  of  factory  men  here,  and  I 
believe  that  is  correct.  Factory  men  must  stand  together  or  they  will  fall 
together.     Yon  cannot  stand  apart. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  factory  men  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  more  to  uplift  dairying  than  any  other  force  that  is  working.  It  is  in 
your  hands  to  do  it ;  it  is  your  first  duty,  of  course,  to  do  your  own  work  well, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  need  advice  from  me  on  that  point.  It  is  surprising 
what  difference  there  is  in  men.  Dr.  Publow,  down  there  at  Cornell,  divides 
a  lot  of  milk  up  into  six  different  vats,,  precisely  the  same  milk,  and  six  dif- 
ferent students  are  put  at  these  same  vats,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  here 
comes  whey  testing,  one  12/100  and  one  32/100  of  1  per  cent.  fat.  That  is 
the  man ;  it  is  not  the  milk.  Factory  men  ought  to  be  enthusiastic  about  their 
work.  Some  of  them  do  not  know  anything  more  about  enthusiasm  than  the 
woman  did  about  homiletics.  She  was  introduced  to  a  professor  of  homile- 
tics,  and  finally  she  said,  "What  is  homiletics P  Is  it  a  new  breakfast  food?'* 
(Laughter.)  The  man  who  is  enthusiastic  about  his  work  does  not  complain 
about  drudgery ;  Dr.  Bailey  said  at  a  meeting  of  our  students  that  drudgery 
is  under  a  man's  hat.  Let  a  man  be  interested  in  his  work,  and  he  will  not 
think  it  drudgery. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  factory  man  should  be  an  aggressive  buO 
modest  educator  himself.  He  ought  to  be  a  little  dairy  school  all  by  him- 
self. Eemember  always  that  what  helps  the  patrons  helps  the  factories. 
Take  tuberculosis.  Tou  have  lots  of  data  in  this  country  on  tuber- 
culosis. We  had  an  interesting  experiment.  Six  cows  were  put 
into  one  stable.  It  was  unsanitary,  poorly  ventilated  and  poorly  lighted; 
and  six  others  put  into  a  stable  that  was  sanitary,  with  good  ventilation,  and 
good  light.  In  each  case  there  were  four  that  were  known  to  be  healthy,  and 
two  that  were  known  to  be  diseased.  These  cows  were  kept  in  the  two  stables 
under  all  conditions  alike  for  seventeen  months,  only  the  two  diseased  cows 
here  were  changed  with  the  two  diseased  cows  there  at  frequent  intervals, 
so  that  the  healthy  cows  would  be  equally  exposed.  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teen months  all  twelve  cows  were  killed,  and  it  was  found  that  two  of  the 
healthy  cows  in  the  sanitary  stable  had  taken  tuberculosis  and  were  develop- 
ing the  disease  in  a  very  small  way,  and  it  was  found  that  all  four  of  the 
healthy  cows  in  the  unsanitary  stable  had  acquired  the  disease,  and  it  had 
already  come  to  an  advanced  form.  And  your  patrons  ought  to  know  of 
an  experiment  like  that.  How  are  you  going  to  get  it  to  them  unless  you 
tell  them  about  it  at  the  factory  meeting?  In  New  York  State  we  have 
about  200,000  people  producing  milk.  If  we  should  invite  them  to  come 
into  the  dairy  school  we  would  have  to  have  classes  of  20,000  each  winter, 
and  keep  it  up  for  ten  years,  before  we  could  take  care  of  them  all.  They 
will  not  read  the  papers;  some  of  them  won't  even  look  at  the  pictures.  It 
takes  personal  contact,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  the  factories  are  the  men 
who  have  a^i  opportunity  to  exert  that  personal  contact  influence.  Take  the 
cow  records.     Tou  have  figures  enough  in  your  own  country.     Some  of  the 
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best  I  have  seen  are  from  these  Canadian  herds.  Get  these  farmers  inter- 
ested in  the  subject;  make  it  more  profitable  to  them,  and  it  will  react  in 
favor  of  the  factory.  Talk  farm  management,  talk  anything  you  please  in 
the  interest  of  better  farming  and  better  dairying,  and,  above  all,  talk  sani- 
tary milk,  talk  clean  m'lk.  (Applause.)  Now,  we  used  to  tell  the  farmer 
arbitrarily  to  keep  the  dirt  out  of  his  milk  because  it  will  result  in  poor 
cheese  or  butter,  but  it  was  hard  for  us  to  g've  scientific  explanation  of  it. 
Dr.  Connell  explained  it  to  us  this  morning,  and  we  have  been  hearing  for 
many  years  about  bacteria,  but  the  farmers  who  have  been  caring  for  the 
milk  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  them.  I 
carry  a  bacterium  around  with  me  all  the  time.  I  w^ll  have  to  confess  in 
advance  that  it  is  an  imitation.  (The  speaker  here  took  from  his  pocket  a  rub- 
ber imitation  bacterium,  and  inflated  it.)  If  you  should  get  a  bacteruim 
and  increase  its  length  about  200,000  times,  then  you  will  have  a  little  object 
about  six  inches  long,  and  if  you  should  increase  the  rest  of  his  proportions 
in  the  same  way  you  would  get  an  object  which  at  a  distance  would  not  look 
very  different  from  what  I  am  going  to  show  you.  It  has  no  legs,  no  arms, 
no  eyes;  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  plant  with  just  a  cell  wall  on  the  outside 
corresponding  to  this  rubber,  and  inside  it  is  a  mere  jelly*like  substance, 
and  they  float  about  in  the  milk  even  in  favorable  conditions.  They  absorb 
their  food  and  expel  their  waste  products  through  the  cell  wall,  and  make 
the  milk  sour  and  cause  gas,  and  so  on.  Gentlemen  of  the  factories,  it  is 
for  you  to  take  that  message  from  Dr.  Connell  this  morning,  and  teach  the 
patrons  something  about  bacteria  so  that  they  will  know  the  reasons  for  it. 
The  patron  says :  "What  is  the  difference  if  there  is  a  little  straw  gets  in  the 
milk,  or  a  few  flies;  why,  you  can  strain  them  out."  Yes,  you  can,  but 
Prof.  Easton  tried  an  experiment  to  see  how  many  bacteria  a  fly  carries. 
He  went  out  in  the  kitchen  and  caught  one  hundred  flies  in  a  net  and  put 
all  of  them  in  a  pint  of  sterilized  water  and  washed  them  around  a  little 
bit,  then  he  counted  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  water  and  divided  them 
by  one  hundred,  and  found  that  a  single  fly  carried  300,000  bacteria,  and 
Mrs.  Easton  felt,  very  bad  to  think  there  were  such  4irty  flies  in  her  kitchen. 
Then  he  went  out  into  the  bam  and  got  100  more,  and  did  the  same  thing, 
and  he  found  the  flies  from  the  barn  carried  800,000  bacteria,  and  then  Mrs. 
Easton  felt  better.  Then  he  went  to  the  pig  pen  and  caught  another  lot  of 
flies,  and  counted  the  number  of  bacteria  they  were  carrying,  and  he  found 
each  fly  in  the  pig  pen  averaged  a  million  bacteria.  Then  he  went  to  the 
swill  pail  and  did  the  same  thinf?.  and  each  swill  pail  fly  was  found  to  aver- 
age one  million  and  a  half  bacteria.  Well  now,  bacteria  by  itself  are  no 
harm;  a  million  of  them  are  no  harm.  You  have  got  a  million  of  them  on 
your  hands  this  very  moment.  But  take  a  million  times  a  million  times  a 
million  and  you  have  enough  to  do  some  harm,  and  it  is  for  you  to  impress 
these  facts  upon  the  patrons  so  that  they  will  see  the  reasons  for  things,  and 
then  it  is  easy  for  them  to  keep  bacteria  out  of  the  milk. 

Civilization  is  marked  by  the  extent  to  which  science  is  made  a  part  of 
our  daily  lives,  and  that  is  an  additional  reason  for  spreading  this  gospel 
of  dairy  science  until  more  and  more  men  know  it  and  act  it.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  to  get  them  all.  Sometimes  our  feeble  efforts  seem  a  great  deal 
like  hunting  birds  with  bear  shot,  but  let  us  keep  at  it,  always  hoping, 
always  believing  that  the  last  wayward  brother  will  be  brought  into  the 
camp  of  dairy  science,  truth,  and  efficiency,  at  least  by  the  day  of  the  mil- 
lenmum.     (Applause.) 

Prof.  RuDDiCK :  A  gentlemen  asked  me  a  question,  and  I  said  if  he 
would  write  it  out  I  would  endeavor  to  answer  it  if  opportunity  afforded.  This 
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is  the  question:  "When  these  Montreal  men  purchase  a  shipment  of  gilt 
edge  cheese -for  which  they  agree  to  pay  a  gilt  edge  price,  do  you  consider 
it  honest  and  proper  for  the  maker  and  salesman  to  allow  in  that  lot  some 
cheese  that  they  loiow  are  in  some  way  inferi6r,  thinking  that  these  few  may 
pass  unnoticed,  and  they  will  therefore  get  the  premium  on  the  whole  lot 
without  marking  these  so  they  can  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  buyer,  and 
get  a  price  they  deserve?" 

This  is  a  question  of  dairy  ethics,  and  I  would  rather  some  one  else 
should  answer  it.  I  must  say  that  the  salesman  or  maker  who  deliberately 
puts  in  a  lot  of  inferior  cheese  to  go  in  the  lot  of  good  cheese  without  making 
reference  to  it,  and  hopes  to  get  the  full  price,  has  not  any  right 'to  com- 
plain if  a  few  of  his  cheese  are  rejected,  or  the  whole  shipment  is  rejected. 
I  think  the  two  things  are  on  a  par.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  any  question  like  this,  and  we  have  to  be  fair  on  both  sides,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  between  sending  a  few  cheese  when 
tbe  inost  of  his  are  inferior,  hoping  to  have  them  slip  through,  and  the  man 
who  finds  a  few  bad  cheese  in  the  lot  and  rejects  the  wHole  on  that  alccount. 


MONTREAL  CHEESE  MERCHANTS  TALK. 

The  Chaikman  :  We  have  representatives  here  from  the  Montreal  Pro- 
duce Association.  Tears  ago  there  was  a  spirit  of  antagonism  between  the 
buyers  and  the  salesmen;  now,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  spirit  has  greatly 
departed,  and  I  think  it  is  largely  due  to  the  attendance  at  our  yearly  con- 
ventions of  representatives  from  the  Merchants'  'Association.  They  come 
here  to  talk  to  us,  and  we  find  they  are  not  bad  looking  chaps  at  all,  and 
tiey  are  not  inclined  to  do  anything  wrong,  and  probably  they  have  their 
trials  as  well  as  we  have.  We  are  always  glad  To  have  them  here,  and  to- 
day we  have  Mr.  Ayer  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  we  will  be  glad  to  here  a 
sbort  address  from  each  of  these  gentlemen. 

Albert  A.  Ater  :  I  am  glad  to  be  present  here  to-day  in  this  rcjcord 
county  for  cool-curing  rooms  in  the. manufacture  of  cheese.  I  think  I  may 
be  permitted,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Senator  from  Leeds  County,  to  say 
that  this  County  of  Prince  Edward  in  1906,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Montreal 
merchants,  had  the  record  for  making  the  finest  cheese.  (Applause.)  In  the 
Province  where  I  come  from,  we  think  it  is  pretty  good  for  a  dairy  to  aver- 
a/?e  f40  per  cow  per  season,  but  in  Leeds  county  there  are  several  that  run 
|80  per  cow.  (Applause.)  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  might  have  a  photograph 
nf  these  farmers  and  their  stables  and  dairies  and  cows,  as  a  sort  of  memento 
of  this  g^eat  convention. 

I  have  heard  a  good  many  remarks  about  the  quality  of  Canadian  cheese. 
I  think  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it,  and  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say 
before  this  assembly  and  the  world :  we  maJce  the  finest  cheese  in  Canada 
that  are  Tnade  in  the  world.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  am  stating  that  in  its 
broadest  sense,  and  backed  up  by  the  Montreal  merchants  who  have  been  in 
business  25  years,  and  I  have  been  in  business  a  great  deal  longer  than  that. 
I  have  seen  cheese  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  think  our  opinion  ought 
to  be  worth  something,  and  I  say  we  make  the  greatest  quantity  or  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  finest  cheese  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a  finer  cheese 
made  in  England.  Mr.  McCargar  was  in  England  two  years  ago,  and  this 
very  question  came  up  about  the  finest  cheese.     There  was  some  cheese  that 
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cost  eighty-four  shillings.  He  said  to  an  English  friend^  ''I  will  take  five 
cheese  right  across  the  lot,  just  as  they  come  m^  and  I  will  take  five  cheese 
cut  of  a  Canadian  factory,  and  I  will  put  down  the  five  Canadian  cheese 
right  beside  the  other,  and  we  Will  judge  the  five  cheese,  not  any  single  one." 
The  other  said,  "Who  shall  be  the  judge?"  and  Mr.  McCargar  said,  "You 
shall  be  the  judge."  The  cheese  were  put  down,  and  there  was  one  of  tbe 
English  cheese  better  than  any  of  the  Canadian  cheese,  there  were  two  of 
them  that  were  equal  to  the  Canadian  cheese,  and  there  were  two  of  them 
very  much  poorer.  The  Canadian  cheese  were  all  alike,  and  the  man  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  five  Canadian  cheese  were  better  than  the  five  Eng- 
lish cheese.    (Applause.) 

It  is  on  that  principle  that  I  say  Canada  makes  the  finest  cheese  in  the 
world.  It  used  to  be  said  cheese  are  cheese.  Well,  now  that  is  no  longer  so; 
quality  will  tell. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  addresses  delivered  during  the  day.  There  are  four 
houses  in  Montreal  dealing  in  cheese  that  were  in  business  twenty-five  years 
ago.  There  is  only  one  that  has  been  in  business  forty  years,  and  I  can 
count  up  between  thirty  and  forty  failures  during  that  time,  or  an  average 
of  one  a  year. 

The  basis  of  making  good  cheese  and  butter  is  in  one  word — cleanliness. 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  are  very  few  manufacturers  of  butter  and 
cheese  who  cannot  make  a  good  article  if  you  will  give  them  good  milk  to 
make  it  from.  There  have  been  few  improvements  in  the  stables,  few  im- 
provements in  the  care  of  the  cows,  few  improvements  in  the  mill,  and  not 
a  great  many,  though  there  have  been  some,  in  the  improvement 'in  the 
feed.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  making,  and  very  little  about  how  to  get 
your  milk.  When  the  women  begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  stable  as  they 
do  in  the  kitchen,  then  we  will  have  good  milk.  Women  should  boss  that 
job.    (Applause.) 

I  had  a  few  experiments  on  tuberculosis  on  my  own  herd  by  Dr.  Moore. 
I  am  a  farmer,  and  we  still  have  the  home  farm,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
have  a  son  who  is  a  farmer.  (Applause.)  Dr.  Moore  examined  the  herd  and 
he  found  three  cows  that  showed  strong  traces,  and  three  cows  that  showed 
slight  traces.  He  said,  **I  should  like  to  kill  the  three  cows,*'  and  he  did. 
One  showed  it  very  badly,  and  two  bad  enough.  This  was  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  we  took  three  others  and  put  them  in  a  field  by  themselves,  and 
between  two  and  three  months  afterwards  every  trace  was  gone.  I  asked 
the  doctor  what  was  the  trouble,  and  he  said,  'The  stables." 

There  are  too  many  stables  in  the  Province  that  are  not  properly 
attended  to.  We  must  have  clean  stables  for  clean  milk  and  healthy  cattle. 
T  was  told  about  a  woman  who  married  a  carpenter  who  had  thirty  acres, 
and  he  was  trying  to  keep  two  cows  on  the  thirty  acres.  She  thought  she 
could  keep  four,  and  she  gradually  kept  getting  more  until  she  kept  thirty. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  woman? 

I  am  a  crank  on  the  cool-curing  rooms.  I  always  prefer  to  deal  with 
u  man  who  has  got  good  judgment.  I  say,  also,  use  a  salesman  that  has  g^ood 
judgment;  if  he  knows  all  about  cheese  so  much  the  better.  I  recommend 
small  factories  to  sell  only  once  in  two  weeks.  Tou  cannot  compete  with 
big  factories  unless  you  follow  out  that  rule.  Poor  boxes  are  a  great  evil. 
I  drove  out  to  see  two  of  your  local  factories ;  I  had  heard  about  them  and  I 
went  out  to  see  them.  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  know  all  about 
them,  and  that  is  what  you  must  do.  Tou  must  see  things  if  you  want  to  be 
impressed  by  them.  And  if  you  would  see  your  boxes  where  they  arrive  in 
England,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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The  Montreal  Produce  Exchange  needs  your  help  to  get  a  lower  rate 
of  freight,  and  a  better  class  of  bill  of  lading,  and  a  quicker  delivery  and 
better  cars  and  better  service;  and  we  need  a  legislation  passed  here  to-day 
so  that  we  can  get  a  census  of  the  butter  made  in  Canada.  We  want  the 
Government,  or  somebody,  to  get  behind  the  transportation*  companies,  and 
make  them  give  us  greater  returns.  We  want  to  know  how  many  cheese  are 
coming  into  the  city.  We  want  to  know  how  many  cheese  there  are  in  Can- 
ada. 

Mr.  McGbegob  :  I  would  like  to  know  the  mode  of  procedure  whereby 
tbey  get  30  cows  on  the  farm  of  30  acres  P 

Mr.  Ayeb  :    It  was  sandy  land,  and  it  was  nearly  all  put  into  corn. 

Mr.-  H.  A.  Hodgson  :  I  came  to  Canada  in  1874,  and  with  Mr.  Ayer  I 
can  say  I  am  the  son  of  a  farmer.  I  came  to  Belleville  in  1877,  and  I  have 
been  during  that  time,  until  1893  right  amongst  the  farm  industries.  I  try 
to  get  to  every  convention.  I  was  at  the  first  convention  in  1877  or  1878, 
when  the  key-note  was  cleanliness.  There  is  one  thing  an  Englishman  will 
do,  he  will  pay  for  the  real  article,  therefore  we  must  keep  up  the  quality. 

I  have  been  afraid  for  the  last  few  months  that  the  business  would  go 
back  on  account  of  the  farmers  selling  their  cows,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  it 
is  the  poor  cows  that  they  are  selling.  I  think  sanitary  inspection  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  steps.  I  have  visited  factories  after  the  inspeetors 
bave  been  there,  and  I  have  found  them  properly  fitted  up,  and  there  was 
no  more  trouble  about  getting  the  nicest,  sweet-smelling  flavor.  We  must 
always  realize  that  there  is  a  higher  plane  to  be  reached.  I  hope  you  will 
get  great  benefit  from  this  meeting. 

Whenever  Mr.  Barr  wants  to  come  into  our  establishment  he  has  the 
lun  of  the  place.  He  has  the  privilege  of  inspecting  any  butter  or  cheese 
in  the  place,  and  if  any  factories  want  their  make  inspected  it  can  be  done 
without  any  trouble. 

I  hope  this  Dairymen's  Association  will  legislate  against  whey  butter. 
We  already  have  legislation  against  oleomargarine.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a 
first-class  article  made  from  whey,  and  if  you  start  putting  it  on  the  market 
you  will  injure  the  reputation  of  our  creamery  butter.  (Applause.)  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  asking  the  Government  to  prevent  any  manufacture  of 
whey  butter. 

Hon.  Nelson  Montepth  being  called  upon  by  the  chairman,  said:  1 
am  sure  it  would  be  quite  unkind  of  me  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting  to  make 
any  lengthy  remarks.  I  hope  at  a  later  period  of  the  day  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  at  greater  length.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  the  men  and  women  who  constitute  a  great  part 
of  the  constituency  of  eastern  Ontario. 

I  sometimes  feel,  in  disputing  as  to  the  amount  of  money  we  can  afford 
to  give  to  the  dairymen  with  my  colleagues,  as  to  whether  we  always  get 
value.  I  am  glad  to  come  down  here  this  afternoon  and  get  renewed  enthusi- 
asm, and  go  back  and  fight  for  what  I  believe  to  be  your  interest  in  getting 
larger  grants.  (Applause.)  If  you  will  just  take  home  and  put  into  prac- 
tice what  you  have  heard  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  various  features  of 
tke  dairying  industry,  I  prophesy  that  instead  of  our  dairying  products 
being  valued  at  f  100,000,000,  they  will  amount  to  |200,000,00.  It  is  not 
BO  much  what  you  think  as  what  you  do.  Action  is  the  sum  total  of  life, 
and  if  you  here  to-day  resolve  to  do  a  great  many  things,  remember  that 
your  resolves  will  amount  to  naught,  except  you  put  them  into  execution; 
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and  that  is  xny  word  to  you — ^to  apply  what  you  have  heard  as  closely  as  you 
can,  I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  producers  and  the  farmer  on  the  back  concession 
to  meet  with  us  and  respond  to  our  efforts  in  carrying  forward  to  a  greater 
degree  of  excellency  this  important  branch  of  agriculture.  I  thank  yon. 
(Applause.) 


ROTTGH  DIAMONDS. 
By  Thos.  McGillicxjddy,  Department  of  Ageicttltubb,  Toeonto. 

A  friend  of  mine  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  one  day  was  rid- 
ing on  the  back  of  a  camel  along  the  bank  of  the  Tigris,  when  the  following 
story  was  told  to  him  by  his  guide : 

Many  years  ago  in  the  far  east  there  lived  a  farmer  named  El  Hafed, 
who  had  land,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  and  a  comfortable  home.  But  he  was 
discontented,  and  told  his  regrets  to  an  old  Buddhist  priest  who  happened  to 
be  visiting  the  place.  *'If  I  could  find  plenty  of  gold,"  said  El  Hafed,  "I 
would  dispose  of  my  farm,  and  live  at  my  ease  in  the  city,  and  be  happy, 
for  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  gold."  ''Gold  is  a  cheap  thing  compared 
with  diamonds,"  said  the  priest  in  reply;  *'you  would  be  rich  for  life  with  a 
handful  of  diamonds."  And  then  he  told  El  Hafed  about  diamonds;  what 
they  looked  like,  and  where  they  misrht  be  found.  The  latter  grew  more 
dissatisfied  than  ever,  and  socm  sold  his  farm  and  belongings,  and  went 
hunting  diamonds;  but  he  never  found  them,  and,  at  last,  poverty  stricken 
and  broken  hearted,  he  flung  himself  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Next  year 
the  old  priest  visited  El  Hafed's  successor,  and  noticed  on  a  shelf  a  peculiar 
stone.  His  eyes  glistened  with  surprise,  as  he  asked:  ''Where  did  you  get 
thatP"  "Out  on  the  farm,  near  the  creek,  when  watering  my  camels,  "said 
the  farmer;  "the  place  is  full  of  them."  The  priest  caught  his  friend  by 
the  hand  and  danced  around  the  room  with  joy,  exclaiming:  "Why,  man, 
your  fortune  is  made.    Diamonds !  Diamonds ! !  Diamonds ! ! !" 

Then  the  guide  flung  his  cap  into  the  air,  and  said :  "If  El  Hafed  had 
stayed  at  home  and  tilled  his  own  land  with  his  eyes  open  he  would  have 
been  the  wealthiest  man  of  his  time." 

The  Fakmer  is  a  Rough  Diamoio).  Emerson  says :  "The  true  test  of 
civilization  is  not  in  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  the  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but 
in  the  kind  of  men  the  country  turns  out."  The  farmer  is  a  rough  diamond. 
But— 

"A  diamond  in  the  rough  is  a  diamond  sure  enough, 
And  before  it's  ever  polished  it's  made  of  diamond  stuff; 
Yet,  somebody  must  find  it,  or  it  never  will  be  found ; 
Then  somebody  must  grind  it,  or  it  never  will  be  ground. 
But  when  it's  found,  and  when  it's  ground,  and  when  it's  polished  bright, 
That  diamond  everlastingly  is  giving  out  its  light." 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  from  Tom  Watson's  "Life  of  General  Jack- 
son" an  eloquent  and  well  deserved  tribute  to  the  pioneer  farmers  who 
opened  up  the  American  wildernness.  The  words  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  early  settlers  who  found  this  Province  a  forest  and  left  it  smiling  fields : 

"The  historian,  the  orator,  the  painter  have  been  eager  in  the  duty  of  blaaoning 
the  deeds  of  our  pioneer  missionaries,  lawmakers,  and  soldiers.  The  names  of  these 
heroes  live,  and  deserve  to  live,  in  letters  of  light  upon  the  records  of  our  country.  But 
to  our  pioneer  farmers  justice  has  never  been  done.  Theirs  was  a  combat  calling  for 
every  Roldierly  trait  of  Capt.  John  Smith  and  Miles  Standish.  The  patient  couraee 
which  swung  the  axe  in  the  depths  of  primeval  woods  was  no  less  heroic  than  the 
bravery  which  made  the  musket  conquer.    The  toil  of  the  warrior's  march  was  slight  by 
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comparison  with  the  homely  but  ezhaosting  work  of  preparing  the  soO  for  the  sowing  of 
seed.  The  arrows  of  the  red  men  were  not  more  deadly  to  the  soldiers  than  the  ferers 
which  arose  from  the  swamps  and  pulled  down  the  setUer  as  he  struggled  to  open  out 
his  farm.  The  story  of  the  pioneer  plowman  is  one  of  dauntless  courage,  of  quiet 
heroism.  He  found  this  New  World  a  wilderness,  and  he  .has  well  nigh  made  it  a 
garden.  Hia  aze,  his  spade,  his  hoe,  his  musole,  nis  brain,  his  Tory  heart  and  soul, 
have  all  been  enlisted  in  the  work." 

There  are  about  170,000  farmers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Most  of 
them  may  lack  some  of  the  social  graces  that  mark  the  dwellers  in  the  cities, 
but  they  loom  large  in  character.  Our  Governments  reco^niize  that  they 
are  rough  diamonds,  and  are  trying  to  find  them,  and  grind  them,  and  give 
them  the  polish  that  their  personal  and  intrinsic  worth  deserves.  For  thi^ 
reason  we  have  our  Agricultural  Colleges,  Experimental  Farms,  Farmers' 
Institutes,  Dairy  Schools,  and  well  subsidized  Associations  for  every  branch 
of  agriculture.  At  these  gatherings  farmers  rub  together — '^diamond  cut 
diamond" — ^and  so  get  a  mutual  polish. 

But,  best  of  all,  the  farmer  is  finding  himself.  He  has  awakened  from 
a  sleep  of  prolonged  infancy,  has  learnt  that  he  is  of  age,  and  has  come  to 
claim  his  own.     He  now  knows  that — 

''A  diamond  in  the  rough 
Is  a  diamond  sure  enough/^ 

and  he  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  best  polishing  processes.  Some  of  these 
agricultural  diamonds  have  been  found  and  ground,  and  have  been  scintil- 
lating in  the  public  light.  The  Canadian  farmer  has  commanded  attention 
within  our  legislative  wi^Us,  in  the  halls  of  education,  and  upon  the  public 
platform.  Look  at  such  names  as  Mills,  Drury,  Dryden,  Monteith,  Fisher, 
Robertson,  Buddick,  Creelman,  Zavitz,  Dean,  Day,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  have  made  a  reputation  for  themselves  and  for  Canadian  agriculture. 
And  at  the  present  moment  a  number  of  promising  young  men  from  the 
farms  are  in  training  under  the  eyes  of  our  Governments,  getting  an  aca- 
demic polish  at  Guelph  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  these  are  destined  to 
bring  still  further  glory  to  the  sons  of  the  soil. 

There  ake  Diamond  Valxtes  in  the  Farmers'  Working  Plant.  The 
amount  of  money  invested  in  agricultural  land,  buildings,  implements,  and 
live  stock — ^practically  the  farmers'  working  plant — is  of  surprisingly  large 
value;  and  these  values  are  genuine.  The  farmer  never  waters  his  stock  to 
deceive  tie  buyer — except,  perhaps  when  he  is  selling  his  steers  by  weight. 
(Laughter.)  The  money  invested  in  the  farm  equipment  of  this  Province  is 
jriven  as  follows  in  the  last  published  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries : 

1906.  1901. 

Land   1661,199,920  $585,384,294 

Buildings  273,414,187  226,575,228 

Implements  71,197,619  59,897,513 

Livestock  183,307,394  129,496,261 

Total  11,189,119,120      $1,001,323,296 

This  total  of  $1,189,119,120  is  equal  to  seven  times  the  assessed  value 
of  Toronto,  the  capital  city  of  this  great  Province.  It  means,  also,  an 
average  of  about  $7,000  for  each  farmer.  It  is  interesting,  too,  from  a 
social,  financial,  and  economic  standpoint,  to  observe  that  this  immense 
amount  of  rural  wealth  is  much  more  equally  distributed  thai^  in  the  case 
of  any  other  class  of  people.  In  the  cities,  great  wealth  and  jrreat  poverty 
are  to  be  seen,  often  side  by  side.     But  among  farmers,  while  there  may  be 
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no  g^^at  wealth  there  is  no  poverty.  During  the  five  years  1901-1906  the 
value  of  the  working  plant  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  has  increased  by  about 
f  188,000,000,  or  fully  an  average  of  $1,000  for  each  owner  of  a  farm. 

Field  Crops  Have  Diamond  Values.  The  field  crops  of  the  Province 
for  1906  were  valued  at  |144,570,075,  an  increase  of  f  16,244,427  over  the 
showing  of  1901.  Some  of  these  crops  are  rough  diamonds,  so  to  speak,  and 
by  skilful  feeders  are  turned  into  the  mo^e  polished  balanced  ration.  They 
are  fed  to  dairy  cattle  and  other  live  stock,  and  in  this  way  the  richness  of 
the  land  is  maintained,  and  even  increased.  By  growing  clovers,  peas,  and 
other  legumes,  up  to  date  farmers  are  also  able  to  snatch  and  store  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  thus  give  added  wealth  to  the  soil.  The  silo  this  winter 
is  also  proving  a  sort  of  diamond  mine  to  some  farmers. 

Live  Stock  have  Diamond  Values.  The  value  of  live  stock  in  Ontario, 
in  1906  was"' f  183,307,394,  a  gain  of  |53,811,133  compared  with  1901.  The 
live  stock  sold  or  killed  in  1906  were  valued  at  $61,528,288,  which  is  equal 
to  one-third  the  value  of  the  stock  kept  on  hand.  This  fall  and  winter  there 
has  been  an  unusually  heavy  slaughter  in  both  animals  and  prices ;  but  many 
old  and  light  milkers  have  been  thus  disposed  of,  and  it  is  more  than  likelj 
that  some  dairymen  will  be  able  to  say  with  the  Psalmist  that  it  was  good 
for  them  that  they  were  afflicted,  for  in  this  way  selection  has  been  forced 
upon  them.  Considerable  of  the  live  stock  sold  have  been  of  a  class  similar 
to  that  described  by  a  railway  adjuster  of  claims,  who  remarked  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  nothing  improved  the  value  of  some  breeds  of  live  stock 
like  crossing  them  with  a  locomotive.  (Laughter.) 

Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese  have  Diamond  Values.  In  this  connection 
we  may  regard  milk  as  the  rough  diamond,  and  butter  and  cheese^  as  the 
polished  articles.  There  is  said  to  be  a  danger  of  Niagara  decreasing  in  its  flow, 
out  everything  points  to  an  increased  milk  flow  in  this  Province.  The  town 
and  city  milk  supply  is  becoming  a  most  important  feature  of  Ontario  dairy- 
ing, and  it  never  has  had  a  real  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body.  Is 
it  not  time  that  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic  was  given  on  our  Con- 
vention programme?  The  production  of  clean,  well-flavored  milk  for  urban 
consumption,  to  be  delivered  regularly,  promptly,  and  in  best  possible  con- 
dition to  the  consumers,  is  a  problem  worthy  of  the  best  consideration  of 
dairymen  of  every  class :  for  the  larger  the  town  and  city  use  of  milk  the 
better  price  there  will  likely  be  for  milk  for  creameries  and  cheese  factories. 

According  to  the  last  Crop  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries,  there 
were  1,152,071  milch  cows  in  Ontario  in  1907.  It  is  claimed  that  the  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  this  Province  is  about  3,500  lite.  This 
would  make  the  total  milk  yield  nearly  4,000,000,000  lbs.,  worth  about 
140,000,000.  This  immense  yield  could  be  greatly  increased  at  a  small  rela- 
tive cost  l^y  a  system  of  testing,  culling,  and  general  selection.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  first  3,000  lbs.  of  milk  given  each  year  by  a  cow  is  only  about 
sufficient  to  pay  for  her  keep,  which  means  that  many  cows  give  little 
or  no  profit  to  their  owners.  The  profit,  then,  must  come  from  what  the  cow 
gives  over  this  actual  cost  standard  of  3,000  lbs.  In  that  case  the  Holstein 
cow  Boutsje  Q.  de  Kol  Pietertje  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  dairy 
herd,  must  be  a  gem  of  the  first  water — if  one  may  dare  to  use  the  word 
"water"  in  connection  with  a  milk  yield.  This  excellent  animal,  during  the 
twelve  months,  October  27th,  1906,  to  October  26th,  1907,  gave  a  total  yield 
of  20,778  lbs.  of  milk.  The  biitter  fat  averaged  3.76  per  cent.,  varying  from 
3.0  to  4.3  per  cent,  and  totalling  781.91  lbs.,  (or  the  equivalent  of  912.22 
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lbs.  of  butter),  valued  at  |190.38.  During  the  thirty  days  of  November  she 
gave  2,522  lbs.,  compared  with  an  annual  yield  of  3,500  for  the  average 
Canadian  cow.  In  one  week  she  gave  643  lbs.,  and  in  one  day's  milking 
she  yielded  96  lbs.,  of  milk. 

Now,  a  Boutsje,  like  a  Kohinoor  or  a  CuUinan  diamond,  is  not  to  be 
picked  up  every  day.  But  selection,  testing,  and  feeding  will  be  sure  to 
improve  any  herd,  and  so  make  the  chances  of  finding  another  Boutsje 
more  likely. 

Our  Factoetmen  are  Bough  Diamonds.  The  men  who  manage  the 
butter  and  cheese-factories  of  Ontario  deserve  consideration  and  support. 
They  have  done  much  to  bring  credit  and  gain  to  Canada  by  the  excellence 
of  their  product.  Our  Dairy  Schools  are  doing  much  to  inform  and  polish 
ihem.  May  they  be  more  than  ever  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Long  may  they  give  to  us  the  cheese  that  we  delight  to  taste,  with 
its  exquisite  nutty  flavor  and  mild,  fetching  tang,  and  that  tender,  mealy 
yet  firm  body  that  dissolves  upon  the  tongue  like  a  sweet  dream  on  the  waking 
mind.  And  ever  may  our  creamerymen  make  for  us  that  glorious  butter 
which  reminds  us  of  the  odorous  breath  of  the  cow  and  the  aroma  of  the 
sweet-scented  clover  pasture,  and  whose  delicious  flavor  lingers  on  the  palate 
like  the  memory  of  a  first  love. 


OPENING  SPEECHES  AT  THE  EVENING  MEETING. 

President  Dargavel  :  This  Association  feels  very  much  gratified  at  the 
reception  it  has  received  at  Picton,  and  the  success  of  the  convention. 
When  we  were  invited  to  come  here  we  had  some  little  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing. There  were  several  other  towns  anxious  that  we  should  hold  our  con- 
vention with  them,  but  we  thought  that  Prince  Edward  County  deserved 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Association,  and  we  had  on  the  Board  for 
years  a  very  enthusiastic  director,  Mr.  James  Anderson,  whom  you  all  know, 
I  presume,  (Applause.)  And  he  was  very  insistent  that  we  should  go  to 
Picton,  and  we  had  learnt  to  know  that  anything  Mr.  Anderson  sets  his  mind 
on  he  is  pretty  sure  to  get,  and  we  also  knew  he  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Association,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Association,  and  that  he 
deserved  some  recognition.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  not  regretted  the 
decision  that  we  arrived  at.  We  have  never  visited  a  place  where  we  met 
with  a  more  cordial  reception  and  apparently  a  deeper  interest  has  been 
taken  in  our  work,  and  it  is  a  great  incentive  to  us  to  come  to  a  place  where 
our  work  is  appreciated.  Last  year  we  had  quite  a  different  experience.  We 
held  our  meetings  at  the  city  of  Ottawa.  They  have  very  many  other  attrac- 
tions there,  and  perhaps- they  did  not  have  a  James  Anderson  in  that  section 
to  liven  them  up  and  get  them  interested.  I  think  perhaps,  that  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  At  all  events  I  must  say  the  reception  we  met  with 
there  was  of  tli,e  opposite  character  to  what  we  have  met  with  here.  We  have 
brought  here  the  best  talent  we  could  procure  in  Canada,  and  some  from  the 
United  States,  and  we  hope  that  this  meeting  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy- 
men of  this  section.  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Picton  are  greatly  interested 
or  they  would  not  turn  out  in  such  great  numbers  to  hear  the  addresses.  I 
am  very  pleased  that  they  have  manifested  the  interest  that  they  have.  ^  It 
is  another  example  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Picton.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  some  towns  the  people  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
what  the  advancement  of  the  dairy  interests  and  the  agricultural  interests 
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of  this  country  means  to  them.  Wliile  we  do  not  belitlle  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers^  because  we  appreciate  the  wonderful  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing in  this  countryi  and  how  necessary  they  are  to  the  welfare  of  the  towni 
and  cities,  we  must  remember  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  dependi 
upon  the  farming  community.  We  hope  the  good  Lord  will  bless  us  next 
year  with  a  favorable  season,  and  that  the  lessons  that  we  may  have  learnt 
from  the  little  setback  we  had  this  year  will  be  a  benefit  to  us,  and  that  we 
will  go  forward  in  the  future  with  greater  strides  than  ever,  and  that  the 
year  1908  will  be  a  record  breaker  for  us  and  the  agriculturists  of  tUi 
country,  and  thereby  to  the  interests  of  every  person,  be  he  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  manufacturing  pursuits  of  any  kind.  I  thank  you  again  for  your 
enthusiastic  assistance  to  the  meetings  that  we  have  held  in  this  town. 
(Applause.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Emory,  Picton :  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  this  courtesy  and  consideration  extended  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
vention, but  I  remember  the  advice  my  mother  gave  me  once.  I  asked  her 
a  question,  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  her  answer  was  ''Never 
abuse  parlor  privileges,"  and  I  shall  not  abuse  platform  privileges  to  night . 
There  are  those  who  have  come  from  afar  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  shall  not 
so  far  forget  myself  as  to  trespass  upon  their  time  or  upon  yours.  I  would 
like  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  sittings  of  this 
convention.  It  is  a  privilege  to  listen,  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  been 
a  disinterested  listener ;  I  have,  been  an  interested  listener,  and  I  have  been 
a  pleased  listener,  and  I  have  been  a  profited  listener.  Anything,  that  can 
be  done  for  the  farmers  or  the  producers  is  of  the  very  highest  profitable 
assistance  to  the  state,  for  the  farmers  are  at  the  very  heart  of  all  national 
prosperity,  and  are  indirectly  related  to  all  other  prosperities  and  to  all 
institutions  that  cluster  about  a  nation. 

We  have  no  regrets,  I  may  say,  that  ve  placed  our  church  auditorium 
at  your  disposal.  We  are  thankful  and  we  are  glad;  and  all  I  have  to  sav 
is  that  we  are  glad  you  came,  we  shall  be  sorry  when  you  go  away,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  oome  again.     (Applause.) 

Senator  Debbyshibe  :  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  to  apologize,  but 
we  regret  that  Prof.  Robertson  will  not  be  with  us.  I  have  just  received  a 
letter  stating  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here.  On  account  of 
the  great  work  he  has  done  in  connection  with  the  dairy  business  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  and  throughout  the  Dominion  we  would  have  liked  to  hav^ 
had  his  presence  with  us  to-night.  We  recommended  James  W.  Robertson 
as  Dairy  Commissioner  for  the  Dominion  because  we  knew  he  would  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  position  he  occupies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to-day.  He  has  been  selected  to  take  charge 
of  that  great  Agricultural  College  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Quebec.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  we  are  disappointed  in  our  speakers,  because  they  are 
all  glad  to  be  with  us,  and  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  to  address  this  Associa- 
tion. I  want  to  say,  however,  that  we  selected  out  of  one  of  the  factories 
of  my  good  friend  Mr.  Macpherson  a  modest  young  man  named  Ruddick, 
and  we  started  him  out  as  one  of  the  instructors  to  educate  the  makers  in  the 
factories  as  to  how  to  make  fancy  cheese,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
selected  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  help  the  Dairy  Commissioner  there;  and  then 
they  got  word  of  him  in  New  Zealand  and  took  him  over  there  to  help  them. 
But  when  we  saw  the  style  of  man  we  had  lost,  we  put  up  more  money  than 
these  people  dare  pay,  and  brought  him  back,  and  he  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  great  dairy  work  of  this  Dominion,  and  we  feel  proud  of  him.  We  feel 
proud,  because  the  Eastern  Dairymen  selected  this  style  of  man  to  do  this 
work.     I  am  delighted  with  the  reception  we  have  received. 
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ADDRESS. 
By  Phof.  R.  a.  Feabsons,  Cornell  Univeesity,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

I  haye  felt  since  comizig  here  that  I  am  among  friends.  I  heard  a  new 
definition  of  friends  a  short  time  ago.  A  little  girl  was  asked  what  friends 
are,  and  she  said  ' 'Friends  are  people  that  know  all  about  you,  but  they  like 
you  just  the  same.*'     (Laughter.) 

This  is  a  very  large  audience.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  take 
a  real  good  picture  of  the  inside  of  this  church  to  take  back  to  our  friends 
who  are  doing  a  little  dairy  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  Une,  in  New  York 
State;  I  believe  it  would  encourage  them. 

I  am  impresesd  to-night  by  the  fact  that  our  industry  is  one  of  dignity. 
This  audience  makes  me  feel  that  way.  I  believe  the  dairy  work  is  good 
enough  work  and  large  enough  work  for  the  best  of  us.  Out  in  one  of  our 
western  states  some  of  our  people  felt  the  same  way.  One  of  their  best  men 
was  chosen  to  represent  that  state,  and  he  had  to  leave  dairy  work  and  go  to 
Washington  as  a  Senator,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  town  said  it  was  too  bad 
for  a  man  like  that  to  be  a  Senator  when  he  might  be  a  dairy  farmer. 
(Applause.) 

I  would  like  to  impress  one  thought  upon  you,  and  it  is  this:  That 
there  is  a  great  wave  sweeping  over  the  world  that  may  be  called  the  wave 
of  sanitary  reform.  The  good  people  are  calling  for  more  sanitary  water 
for  our  cities,  better  ways  of  disposing  of  our  sewerage,  and  they  are  demand- 
ing more  sanitary  methods  of  plumbing,  even  the  physicians  now  have  to 
conform  to  certain  sanitary  requirements  which  were  unthought  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  along  with  all  these  sanitary  requirements  they  are  asking 
for  cleaner  milk.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  clean  milk  to-day, 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  on  hearing  about  it;  and  you  might  just  as  well 
try  to  stop  die  talk  about  clean  milk  and  better  sanitary  methods  as  to  go 
down  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  try  to  sweep  the  water  out  of  it.  It  is  com- 
ing, and  if  you  want  to  blame  somebody  for  it,  I  will  tell  you  who  to  blame. 
Just  keep  going  backwards  for  250  years,  and  back  there  you  will  find  a 
Dutchman  named  Van  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  when  you  catch  him  punish  him; 
he  is  to  blame.  He  had  the  habit  of  grinding  glass  into  different  shapes 
and  forms.  When  he  got  a  certain  combination  of  lenses,  and  looked  through 
them,  he  discovered  that  there  were  things  to  be  seen  that  had  never  been 
dreamed  of,  and  he  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  first  of  all  for  our  know- 
ing something  about  bacteria.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  punishing  him, 
then  go  to  Dr.  Connell  and  men  like  him,  who  are  in  search  of  scientific 
truth  and  who  are  determined  to  announce  it,  whether  it  hurts  anybody  or 
not.  Punish  them  if  you  want  to.  Science  and  truth  cannot  be  stopped. 
We  are  learning  science.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  itP  Why,  there 
is  only  one  thing  for  a  sensible  man  to  do  when  an  argument  is  presented  to 
him,  and  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  right,  and  that  is,  to  acknowledge  it 
and  act  accordingly.  There  is  money  in  this  new  idea  of  clean  milk  pro- 
duction. I  coidd  tell  you  of  many  men  who  are  getting  money  out  of  it. 
I  will  refer  to  only  one,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  our  country  to 
become  prominent  in  the  work.  Mr.  Stephen  Francisco  was  a  poor  dairyman 
in  New  Jersey  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  serving  milk  from  one  or  two 
little  wagons,  and  driving  one  of  them  himself.  About  that  tinje  this 
sanitary  wave  struck  his  town,  and  the  physicians  were  looking  around  to 
find  where  they  could  get  milk  that  was  reasonably  free  from  bacteria,  and 
they  picked  out  Mr.  Francisco  as  the  man  that  might  satisfy  them.     He 
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agreed  to  do  what  they  wanted,  and  they  agreed  to  recommend  his  milk. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  to-day  Mr.  Francisco  has  500  cows  upon  h& 
farm ;  700  acres  of  land,  and  is  selling  his  milk  for  nine  cents  a  quart.  It 
passes  through  no  middle  man.  He  is  the  director  of  a  bank.  His  child- 
ren have  all  gone  to  college.  The  family  go  abroad  when  they  want  to; 
they  ride  around  the  country  in  automobiles,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens,  and  one  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the  place,  and  he  made  it 
all  out  of  clean  milk.     (Applause.) 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  dairymen  of  this  country.  Do  not  shy  at  the 
world's  movements,  try  to  profit  by  them.  They  are  bound  to  come;  and  if 
you  do  not  recognize  them  and  act  accordingly,  they  are  going  to  push  you 
right  over  and  out  of  the  way. 

In  our  country  we  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  production  of  dean 
milk.  We  try  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  milk  may  be  contaminated  in  four 
different  ways.  It  may  be  contaminated  by  the  insoluble  dirt  that  comes 
out  on  the  strainer ;  and  it  may  be  contaminated  also  by  soluble  dirt ;  it  may 
be  contamiiiiated  by  bacteria;  and  it  may  be  contaminated  by  the  product 
of  bacterial  growth.  There  is  no  way  of  treating  milk  that  will  overcome 
this  contamination.  The  only  treatment  is  exclusion,  and  of  all  the  methods 
that  I  have  seen  suggested  and  tried,  aside  from  getting  rid  of  the  worst 
of  the  dirt,  the  best  is  the  use  of  the  small  top  milk  pail.  I  do  not  knov 
whether  you  are  using  it  here  or  not.  By  using  that  kind  of  pail  you  will 
keep  the  dirt  from  falling  in.  If  one  is  in  the  habit  of  using  a  pail  fourteen 
inches  across  the  top,  and  gets  one  half  that  size,  it  will  keep  out  a  great 
quantity  of  dirt.  I  sent  one  to  a  farmer  and  asked  him  to  try  it  and  he  sent 
back  word  that  he  could  not  get  half  the  milk  into  it,  and  I  guarantee  that 
that  man  could  direct  a  stream  of  milk  from  its  source  into  a  cat's  eye. 
(Laughter.)  I  asked  him  to  try  the  pail  a  little  longer,  and  in  a  week  he 
wrote  and  told  me  the  pail  worked  pretty  well.  We  find  it  keeps  some  of 
the  dirt  out  of  the  milk  and  the  farmers  are  getting  so  that  they  can  use  it 
pretty  well,  but  there  is  one  serious  objection  and  that  is  if  the  cow  gets 
her  foot  into  the  top  part  of  the  pail  you  will  have  to  saw  off  her  leg  to  get 
the  foot  out.  (Laughter.)  Prof.  Pearsons  then  gave  an  exemplification  of 
bacteria  similar  to  his  speech  delivered  in  the  afternoon  and  it  was  very 
much  appreciated. 

The  Chaieman:  I  have  now  much  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Hon. 
Nelson  Monteith.  He  is  one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  dairymen  and  I 
believe  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  that  the  Government  took  over  the  entire  cost  of  the 
instruction  in  dairy  work,  thereby  enabling  every  factory  to  have  an 
instructor.     I  am  sure  you  will  be  delighted  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 


DAIRY  ADVANCE. 
By  Hon.  Nelson  MoNTErrn,  Minister  op  AGRicuLTtmB,  Toronto. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  [here  the  speaker  was  presented  with  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  by  a  little  girl,  whom  he  very  gracefully  kissed]— 
I  think  I  must  now  say  with  a  double  satisfaction — ^that  I  find  myself  among 
the  j?ood  people  of  Picton  and  of  Prince  Edward  County.  It  is  my  first 
privilege  as  a  public  servant  to  meet  with  the  good  people  of  this  fair  part 
of  the  great  Province  of  Ontario.  When  memory  goes  back  to  the  early 
history  of  this  Province  I  must  feel  that  I  stand  on  sacred  ground.     In  this 
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grand  old  county  of  Prince  Edward  we  find  the  first  experiments  in  agri- 
culture in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Here  came  the  men  from  the  neigh- 
boring colonies,  and  started  to  hew  out  for  themselves  homes  upon  the  shbres 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Here  was  first  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  wringing  from  the  stubborn  soil  that  suste^iance  that  has  brought 
about  the  ideal  conditions  that  we  see  manifested  on  every  side.  Here,  we 
may  say,  was  first  grappled  our  earliest  efforts  at  municipal  government — 
a  system  of  local  self-government  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  world 
(applause) — a  system  under  which  the  individual  can  make  himself  most 
effectively  fell.  I  might  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  you  have  early  believed 
in  the  value  of  co-operation  in  this  county.  You  first  started  an  agricul- 
tural society  in  the  year  1833 ;  through  the  agency  of  that  society  you  intro- 
duced pure  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle  and  swine,  and  made  the  foundation  of 
the  greatness  we  have  now  attained  in  the  dairy  industry.  This  shows  that 
you  have  come  of  a  far-seeing,  progressive  stock  of  British  people,  and  I 
might  say  that  in  looking  out  on  this  splendid  audience  I  feel  that  we  in 
Ontario  have  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our  triumphs  in  the  various  lines  of 
agricultural  progress. 

I  do  not  desire  to  flatter,  but  I  feel  as  I  regard  the  splendid  specimens 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  around  me  to-night,  that  in  this  temperate  zone 
we  have  the  climatic  tonic  which  brings  out  the  best  energies  of  the 
people,  for  we  have  it  exemplified  in  the  intelligent  faces  that  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  to-night.  (Applause.)  And  while  we  may  not  be  great  in  num- 
bers in  Canada,  yet,  quality  tells,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  wish  to 
emphasize:   the  importance  of  quality  in  every  line  of  production. 

When  we  come  to  consider  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  100 
years  in  this  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  I  feel  that  there  should  be 
memorials  planted  on  almost  every  cross-road  to  the  men  who  have  hewn  out 
and  brought  about  this  that  we  now  enjoy.  I  feel  that  we  are  too  recreant  in 
our  duty,  too  forgetful  of  the  lone  struggle  of  the  axe-man  in  the  ever  widen- 
ing clearing.  These  are  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  had  told  to  him  the 
privations,  the  difiiculties,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  pioneer  life.  When  I 
go,  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  to  the  outlying  districts  of  this  Pro- 
vince— ^to  the  northern  and  north-western  portions — I  find  there  pioneer  con- 
ditions, and  pioneer  conditions  entirely  different  from  that  of  our  forefathers 
in  this  older  part  of  Ontario.  While  there  is  the  isolation  largely  incident 
to  frontier  life,  you  have  within  easy  reach  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress 
through  the  ever  extending  lines  of  railways. 

We  have  a  vast  and  unoccupied  area  in  the  northern  portion  of  thie  fair 
Province,  an  area  as  yet  little  considered,  little  thought  of,  an  area  that  is 
now  being  threaded  by  railways,  and  I  believe  in  the  near  future  will  be 
thrown  open  for  settlement  under  conditions  which  will  give  Ontario's  sons 
ample  opportunities  to  dwell  in  this  old  mother  Province  of  Ontario.  There 
we  have  stretching  out,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  an  area  almost  as 
large  as  the  occupied  portion  of  this  old  Province  of  Ontario,  from  Ottawa 
to  Windsor— an  area  of  between  16,000,000  to  20,000,000  of  acres,  and  judg- 
ing from  what  we  have  observed  during  the  past  year  I  believe  it  is  capable 
(»f  supporting  a  vast  number  of  people.  This  splendid  territory,  we  hope, 
will  be  occupied  by  Ontario's  sons  and  daughters.  This  is  one  of  the  resources 
of  this  great  Province.  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  anxious  to  fill  it  pro- 
miscuously with  a  foreign  population;  because  we  believe  that  quality  tells. 
Men  imbued  with  the  same  idea  of  freedom— freedom  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — are  worth  more  to  us  as  people  than  thousands  of  those  who  have  no 
appreciation  of  what  freedom  means. 
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At  the  present  time  we  look  upon  tUs  Association  as  a  strong  auxiliary 
force  working  in  unison  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  over  which  your 
humble  servant  has  the  honor  to  preside.  We  look  upon  it  as  an  enthusiastic 
body  of  men  working  hard  without  hope  of  reward  other  than  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  a  patriotic  duty,  and  to  these  men  all  honor  should  be  given. 
And  to  the  ladies  who  "scald  faithfully  the  milk  can  from  day  to  day,  due 
tribute  should  also  be  given,  because,  after  all,  the  gospel  of  cleanlinew 
that  our  friends  have  been  preaching  here  to-night,  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  it  has  to  be  carried  out  by  the  women  folk  of  the  Province. 
(Applause.) 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  faithful  services  of  Mr.  Publow  and  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  the  East,  and  Mr.  Heams  in  the  West,  for  their  untiring  efforts 
to  see  that  the  great  dairy  industry  keeps  forging  to  the  front.  I  also  feel 
'somewhat  of  a  paternal  interest  in  the  men  who  are  driving  along  the  back 
lines  visiting  the  outlying  factories,  and  preaching,  not  only  the  gospel  of 
cleanliness,  but  that  more  skill  and  knowledge  should  be  put  into  the  pro- 
duct which  comes  from  these  factories.  These  men  deserve  well  at  our 
hands.  Those  who  work  in  the  farm  stable  or  the  barnyard,  who  see  that 
the  best  conditions  are  maintained  in  the  proper  handling  and  production 
of  milk,  also  deserve  commendation  for  their  efforts,  and  as  a  son  of  the  soil 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  emphasize  too  often  or  too  strongly  that  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  this  industry  depends  upon  the  more  skilful  ability  of  the  men 
who  are  growing  the  crops.  Those  of  us  who  recognize  this  phase  of  the 
dairy  business  know  that  except  we  can  introduce  cheap  production  we  can' 
not  meet  the  competition  as  we  should,  and  that  cheap  production  can  only 
be  introduced  by  putting  greater  skill  into  our  business;  because,  after  all, 
skill  is  about  the  only  thing  we  can  sell  at  a  profit. 

I  feel  that  we  have  to  thank  the  ladies  of  this  district  for  coming  out 
and  paying  such  a  tribute  to  the  great  and  honorable  calling  t)f  agriculture. 
The  dignity  of  a  calling  is  its  utility,  and  I  for  one,  apfpreciate  very  much 
the  fact  of  the  ladies  coming  out  and  gracing  this  occasion  by  their  presence. 
It  is  an  incentive  for  us  lo  go  forward  and  do  greater  things,  to  conquer  in 
fields  yet  unwon,  and  I  trust  as  years  and  years  go  by  that  the  ladies  of 
our  Province  will  still  rise  more  and  more  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  this  great  calling  of  agriculture. 

It  was  my  good  privilege  to  visit  one  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Societies 
in  old  England,  and  while  there  I  was  much  struck  by  the  knowledge  and 
interest  displayed  by  the  best  class  of  old  England  in  agricultural  pursuits; 
and  I  feel  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  as  we  rise  to  a  proper  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  this  noble  calling  of  agriculture,  it  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
by  every  class  in  this  great  land  called  Canada. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  must  surely  come,  when  to  be  a  land  owner 
will  tend  to  stamp  a  man  as  a  man  of  affairs ;  and  while  we  do  not  desire  any 
class  distinction  such  as  they  have  in  the  old  land,  still  much  will  be  implied 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  land  owner.  Not  only  that,  but  when  our  manu- 
facturers acquire  wealth,  as  many  of  them  are  doing,  they  will  seek  that 
outlet  for  their  energies  and  wealth  and  turn  to  agricultural  lines,  as  it  is 
in  the  old  land,  and  with  increased  postal  facilities,  telephone  facilities,  and 
rural  mail  in  the  future  (applause),  I  trust  that  farm  life  in  this  Province 
of  Ontario  will  be  much  more  comfortable  and  will  be  a  good  business  to 
be  engaged  in.  ^ 

I  was  much  struck  with  what  our  good  friend  from  the  neighboring 
state  said  to-day  when  he  spoke  of  hard  drudgery.  I  hava  spent  many  years 
on  the  farm,  but  I  have  never  yet  felt  that  it  was  a  life  of  drudgery,  because 
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I  was  interested  in  wliat  I  was  doing.  (Applause.)  I  am  sorry  for  the  man 
who  is  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  at  the  end  of  the  day.  For  me  the 
days  seem  to  end  too  soon,  though  I  do  not  believe  in  long  hours.  Be  interested 
iu  your  business,  and  it  will  ease  half  the  load  of  life.  Put  enthusiasm  into 
your  work  and  it  will  lighten  the  burden,  if  there  be  a  burden. 

My  sympathy  never  went  out  to  men  of  idle  life  so  much  as  it  did  during 
the  past  year.  I  used  to  think  what  an  ideal  life*  it  would  be  to  sit  around 
some  of  our  first-class  hotels  and  enjoy  life.  My  ideals  in  that  regard  have 
been  entirely  shattered.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  do; 
because,  the  man  who  is  interested  in  some  calling,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
it  has  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  life.  The  joy  of  overcoming  obstacles  is 
one  of  the  greatest  joys  that  is  given  to  man,  and  I  believe  the  dairymen 
appreciate  this.     I  trust  this  spirit  may  be  abroad  among  our  directors. 

I  must  confess  that  the  Hon.  Senator  Derbyshire  and  President  Dargavel 
and  the  others  who  came  to  see  me  with  regard  to  the  matters  of  inspection 
and  instruction  succeeded  in  impressing  me  with  the  necessity  of  this  work. 
The  first  fear  I  had  was  of  getting  through  the  estimate  for  such  an  increased 
grant ;  and  then  I  felt  that  we  might  be  infringing  oil  the  rights  of  the  people 
if  we  said  to  them:  "Here,  you  do  this  and  you  do  that."  But  the  more 
the  matter  was  turned  over  and  weighed,  the  more  I  became  impressed  that 
it  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. (Applause.)  And  after  a  good  deal  of  fatherly  advice  to  the 
men  entrusted  with  this  important  work  of  going  out  and  inspecting  and 
instructing — and  I  followed  their  work  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy — I 
have  found  that  after  making  up  the  roll  this  fall  that  we  have  undoubtedly 
made  a  step  in  advance.  (Applause.)  I  find  by  the  official  reports  on  the 
quality  of  our  cheese  that  it  is  as  a  general  rule  excellent,  and  this  is  almost 
entirely  attributable  to  the  work  of  inspection  as  carried  out  by  our  able 
staff  of  inspectors  and  instructors;  and  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  I 
would  give  fair  notice  that  we  trust  that  the  lines  may  be  drawn  a  little  bit 
tighter  and  no  great  harm  result  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  our  desire 
that  our  cheese  shall  stand  unrivalled  in  the  world's  markets  (applause), 
and  I  feel  that  we  would  be  disloyal  to  this  great  Province  of  Ontario  and 
to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  grand  old  flag  under  which  we  live  if 
we  should  shrink  from  doing  our  duty  once  we  know  it. 

Just  a  word  and  I  am  done.  I  think  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  say 
a  word  or  two  regarding  the  great  movement  that  is  abroad  in  our  land, 
namely,  the  effort  to  better  our  homes  through  the  medium  of  the  Women's 
Institutes.  These  Institutes  are  gathering  strength  unexpectedly.  I  believe 
the  homes  of  our  people  are  equal  to  the  homes  of  almost  any  other  people, 
hut  we  want  those  homes  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  people,  and 
that  the  best  regarding  food  and  clothing  and  sanitation  should  be  known 
throughout  tKe  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  among  the  women  of  our 
country.  I  believe  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  women  of  this  county 
of  Prince  Edward  to  join  with  our  Farmers'  Institutes  and  take  initiatory 
steps  to  organize,  and  they  can  depend  upon  it  that  the  Department  at  Toronto 
will  help  them  with  their  work  in  a  financial  way.     (Applause.) 

We  believe,  as  it  has  been  exemplified  in  these  gatherings  during  the 
last  day  or  two,  that  the  coming  together  of  people  tends  to  broaden  the 
mind,  and  tends  to  send  us  back  to  our  homes  with  increased  vigor  and 
increased  knowledge  of  our  business.  But,  while  it  is  one  thing  to  know, 
it  i«  another  thing  to  do,  and  what  we  want  is  that  this  vast  fund  of  infor- 
mation that  has  been  so  willingly  given  from  day  to  day  will  be  exemplified 
in  concrete  practice  in  our  homes,  in  our  dairies,  and  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  Province.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  people  of  the  east  and  west  during  my  short  tenure  of  office,  and  I  can 
say  without  flattering  that  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  of  speaking  to  a  more 
intelligent  or  comfortable  looking  people  than  I  am  privileged  to  speak  to 
to-night.     (Applause.) 


•A  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  J.  A.  RuDDiCK  gave  an  illustrated  address  on  what  he  saw  in 
connection  with  dairying  in  his  travels  around  the  world.  This  address  was 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and  was  very  much  appreciated. 

Mr.  McLellan,  manager  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Bank, 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  convention  for  coming  to  Picton  and  provid- 
ing such  an  instructive  and  entertaining  programme  for  all. 

Mr.  DoLAN,  of  the  High  School  staff,  seconded  the  motion,  which  wab 
heartily  carried. 

President  Dabgayel:    This  motion,  I  imagine,  is  rather  out  of  place, 
but  we  receive  it  with  thanks.     The  thanks  should  rather  have  come  from 
this  Association  to  the  people  of  Picton  and  of  the  County  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward.   We  feel  indebted  to  you  for  the  more  than  courteous  reception  that 
we  have  received,  and  the  hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  treated  here. 
Not  only  have  we  been  treated  with  a  great  amount  of  hospitality  as  an  Asso- 
cifttion,   but  as  individuals  we  received  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of 
this  town;  and  while  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  have  met  with  many  fine 
receptions  the  last  few  years — because  the  people  of  this  country,  I  find, 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  work  of  this  Association — I  must  say  that 
this  has  been  the  finest  convention  we  have  ever  had.    The  people  of  Belle- 
ville treated  us  very  generously,  and  when  it  was  voted  that  we  should  come 
to  Picton,  many  of  us,  myself  among  others,  who  had  not  visited  the  place 
before,  had  certain  doubts  as  to  whether  you  could  accommodate  the  Asro- 
ciation,  but  we  have  heard  of  no  one  going  hungry  or  going  cold  or  with- 
out a  good  place  to  rest.     A  wonderful  advancement  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  manufacturing  cheese,  and  we  think  this  Association  has  done  its 
best.     We  have  striven  at  each  one    of   our   conventions  to    bring  the  best 
talent  to  speak  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  instruction.    (Applause.) 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Moved  by  Senator  Derbyshire,  seconded  by  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  "That 
this  convention  of  dairyrtien  assembled,  wish  to  express  their  deep  gratitude 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Picton  for  their  able  and  energetic  assistance 
in  making  this  convention  the  greatest  ever  held  in  Eastern  Ontario,  and  for 
tlieir  untiring  zeal  and  thoughtfulness  in  J  coking  after  every  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  entertaining   of  their   guests.'*      (Carried.) 

Moved  by  Henry  Glendenning,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Singleton,  "That 
this  convention  of  dairymen  assembled  do  hereby  tender  their  hearty  thaiiks 
to  the  railway  companies  for  the  splendid  accommodation  accorded  the  dairy- 
men attending  this  convention."    (Carried.) 
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Moved  by  John  McQregor,  seconded  by  Edwaed  Kidd,  "That  this 
convention  urge  upon  this  Dominion  Government  the  desirability  of  taking 
a  census  of  cattle  (cows),  and  the  make  of  the  butter  and  cheese,  both  in 
the  factories  and  on  farms  throughout  Canada."     (Carried.) 

Mov€d  by  A.  A.  Ateh,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Singleton,  "That  this  con- 
vention of  dairymen  assembled  in  the  town  of  Picton,  would  strongly  urge 
upon  factory  men  the  necessity  of  branding  consecutively  each  vat  of  cheese 
with  a  designated  number.  The  same  number  to  be  placed  upon  the  boxes 
as  upon  the  cheese  in  order  that  a  fair  and  proper  inspection  of  each  sl^ip^ 
ment  may  be  made,  both  by  the  buyers  and  the  official  referee  at  Montreal." 
(Carried.) 

Moved  by  Henby  Glbndenning,  seconded  by  T.  A.  Thompson,  "That 
this  convention  urge  upon  the  Dominion  Government  the  desirability  of 
taking  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  cc^rect  returns  from  the 
railroads  and  boats  of  the  daily  receipts  and  shipments  of  butter  and  cheese 
into  and  from  Montreal,  and  that  the  same  returns  be  handed  to  the  Board 
0?  Trade  daily."    (Carried.) 

Senator  Debbyshiee  :  For  a  great  many  years  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  exactly  what  is  done  this  year,  and  still  we  have  been  unable  to  do  it; 
but  with  the  pressure  of  the  President  right  at  the  foot  of  the  Government 
in  Toronto,  we  have  been  able  to  shove  the  business  through  this  year.  And 
while  in  other  years  there  was  no  Minister  of  Agriculture  who  could  stand 
up  for  a  minute  and  discuss  with  the  dairymen  why  they  should  not  take 
over  the  entire  dairy  instruction  work,  the  same  as  they  do  in  the  schools, 
they  would  not  do  it,  we  got  the  Government  to  do  it  this  year,  and  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  moving^,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  "That  this  Associa- 
tion desires  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Minister 
of  Ajg^culture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  taking  over  the  entire  work 
of  instruction  and  inspection."  We  believe  that  the  good  results  which 
have  followed  have  fully  justified  the  Government  in  such  action. 

The  Pbesident:  As  Senator  Derbyhire  has  remarked,  this  is  a  very 
important  resolution.  Of  course,  the  resolution  itself  is  only  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  but  the  action  which  was  taken  by  the  Minister  deserves  the  gra- 
titude of  every  dairyman  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  is  not  alone  the 
Rmall  matter  of  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  to  each  factory,  nor  the  great 
amount  which  was  involved,  perhaps  some  |15,000,  but  the  great  benefit 
accruing  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  was  this:  that  there 
were  about  two  hundred  factories  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  did  not 
receive  any  instruction,  and  they  were  the  ones  that  required  it  the  most. 
Now,  the  reason  these  two  hundred  factories  did  not  receive  any  instruction 
v^as  that  they  do  not  contribute  anything,  and  they  would  not  join  the  syndi- 
cate, as  thej  were  not  public-spirited  enough  to  put  up  fifteen  dollars  to 
have  their  factories  instructed  or  inspected.  But  it  turned  out  fhey  were 
wanting  instruction  far  more  than  the  better  factories  that  were  paying  this 
amount.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  we  are  interested  only  in  the 
products  of  our  own  factory.  We  are  interested  in  every  factory  in  Ontario, 
and  the  results  flowing  from  the  action  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  will 
be  of  great  convenience  to  all. 
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THE  CREAMEET  OUTLOOK. 
By  James  Storehouse,  Daiby  School,  Kingston. 

If  the  past  season  was  a  disappointing  one  to  the  cheese-makers  it  has 
been  none  the  less  to  the  creamerymen.  Expenses  are  growing  heavier 
year  by  year,  and  the  output  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  expense.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  heavy  falling  off  in  production  during  the  past  year,  and  I  might 
mention  two  or  three  factors  which  tended  largely  to  bring  about  thip 
result. 

1st.  We  had  a  cold,  backward  spring,  and  feed  was  very  scarce  till  aboul 
the  middle  of  June.  Consequently  there  was  not  the  usual  amount  of  cream 
to  be  had  even  if  the  farmers  had  been  disposed  to  send  it,  but  the  cool 
weather  and  high  prices  for  butter  induced  the  farm  people  to  chum  theii 
own  cream. 

2nd.  The  weather  continued  very  cooFall  summer  and  where  tEe  fann- 
er's wife  was  disposed  to  market  her  own  butter,  there  was  no  extreme  heat 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  so. 

3rd.  The  scarcity  and  consequent  high  prices  offered  for  dair^  butter 
caused  a  great  many  to  make  their  own  butter.  There  is  a  somewhat  curious 
fact  in  connection  with  this  last  statement.  When  butter  is  selling  high 
more  women  are  anxious  to  make  their  own  butter  than  when  it  is  selling 
low.  My  creamery  is  always  better  patronized  when  butter  is  low  in  price 
than  when  the  price  is  high.  The  reverse  should  be  the  case,  for  the  patrons 
are  less  able  to  afford  the  price  charged  for  making  when  the  selling  price 
is  low  than  when  it  is  high. 

The  market  conditions  varied  considerably  from  those  of  the  prerions 
year.  In  1906  the  demand  from  Great  Britain  was  good  and  prices  were 
satisfactory.  The  price  of  creamery  ruled  the  market  for  dairy  butter,  but 
during  the  past  year  the  price  of  dairy  seemed  to  have  ruled  the  price  of 
creamery  Butter,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  price  of  the  two  grades  of  butter 
so  near  together  as  they  were  during  the  past  season. 

The  explanation,  to  my  mind,  is  that  all  grades  of  butter  were  tod  high 
for  profitable  export.  Creamery  butter  more  than  supplied  the  home  de- 
mand, and  in  the  absence  of  a  foreign  market  there  was  never  a  brisk  demand 
for  creamery.  On  the  other  hand,  dairy  butter  was  always  in  strong  demand, 
and  that  part  of  the  consuming  public  which  prefers  dairy  butter  seemed 
to  be  able  to  keep  the  supply  exhausted,  and  consequently  the  demand  was 
strong  all  through  the  season,  thus  bringing  the  price  of  dairy  to  within  a 
cent  or  two  of  creamery  for  the  greater  part  of  last  season. 

Our  large  increase  in  population  during  the  past  two  years  ha**  undoubt- 
edly been  a  strong  factor  in  keeping  up  prices,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  same 
agencies  will  cause  prices  to  maintain  a  righ  level  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  question  of  moisture  in  butter  has  been  agitating  the  minds  of  a 
good  many  butter-makers  in  Canada  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  the 
quality  of  the  butter  from  some  creameries  has  not  been  improved  by  the 
over-weening  desire  to  incorporafe  a  large  amount  of  moisture  and  have  a 
large  over-run.  The  conditions  necessarv  to  incorporate  an  excess  of  mois- 
iure  are  usually  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged. The  quality  of  the  cream  as  it  comes  from  the  patrons  is  a  mat- 
ter of  far  firreater  importance  than  the  incorporation  of  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture, and  it  IS  the  rock  upon  which  our  butter  industrv  must  be  built  if  we 
are  to  take  our  proper  and  possible  place  among  the  dairy  countries  of  the 
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world.  I  am  finding  out  that  intelligent  and  courteous  cream  haulers  can 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good  along  this  line,  and  I  am  also  finding  out 
that  the  richer  the  cream  the  better  the  quality. 

My  routes  vary  from  26  to  32  per  cent,  and  I  invariably  find  the  richer 
cream  the  best  in  quality.  It  is  difficult  to  get  many  farmers  to  believe  that 
with  a  rich  cream,  clean  skimming  can  be  done  with  a  separator.  This 
brings  me  to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  along  this  line  which 
were  conducted  at  the  Kingston  Dairy  School  during  the  past  two  winters, 
and  also  experiments  along  another  line  which  are  of  interest  to  users  of 
cream  separators.  Two  years  ago  we  took  six  different  makes  of  separators 
and  put  each  machine  through  nin»  different  experiments  to  determine 
the  effect  of  speed  on  the  richness  of  cream  and  the  skimming  efficiency  of 
the  different  machines,  and  we  almost  invariably  found  that  an  increase  of 
speed  from  five  turns  of  the  handle  lower  than  the  indicated  proper  speed  to 
five  or  even  ten  above  the  indicated  speed,  gave  us  a  much  richer  cream  and 
a  cleaner  skimming.  In  some  cases  we  had  a  difference  of  over  20  per  cent, 
in  the  richnesi)  of  the  cream  in  the  same  run  just  by  increasing  the  speed 
id  the  machine  by  ten  revolutions  of  the  crank,  and  then  some  patrons  won- 
der why  their  cream  test  varies  from  time  to  time  when  they  never  change 
their  cream  screw.  We  also  put  through  a  large  number  of  experiments  last 
year  to  determine  the  effect  on  the  richness  of  the  cream  and  the  efficiency 
of  skimming  by  allowing  the  milk  to  cool  before  separating.  These  experi- 
ments were  suggested  to  me  by  the  invariable  lowering  of  the  tests  in  my 
<?reamery  when  the  cold  weather  comes  on  in  the  lall.  We  took  milk  at 
SO^,  and  would  run  a  portion  through  three  machines,  and  then  raise 
the  temperature  to  95®  and  put  through  the  balance.  In  just  50 
per  cent,  of  our  experiments  we  had  an  average  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
fat  of  4  per  cent,  at  the  lower  temperature  (80<^),  and  a  heavy  loss  in  the 
:kim-milk.  The  cream  appeared  thicker  and  richer  as  it  came  from  the 
machines,  but  the  fat  was  not  there.  Our  widest  range  was  9  per  cent, 
lower  at  SO**  than  at  95o.  We  all  know  that  a  great  deal  of  milk  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  before  separating  in  cold  weather.  A  large  loss  of  fat  is  the 
result,  and  often  a  lower  per  cent,  of  fat  In  the  cream.  Some  agents  claim 
that  they  have  the  only  machine  that  will  skim  milk  clean  at  a  low  temper- 
ature, but  that  machine  is  not  made  yet,  and  we  do  not  need  it. 

In  connection  with  our  creamery  butter  business  I  have  a  little  to  say 
about  this  much  talked  of  whey  butter.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  conducting 
some  experiments  this  fall  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  separating  a  given 
amount  of  whey  and  thus  finding  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  butter. 
He  ran  two  power  separators  three  hours  each  on  two  different  occasions  and 
ran  through  36,600  lbs.  of  water,  consuming  900  lbs.  of  soft  coal  screenings 
at  f4  per  ton  or  a  cost  of  |1.80  for  coal.  Taking  three  lbs.  of  butter  per 
1,000  lbs.  of  whey,  the  cost  for  separating,  for  fuel  alone,  would  be  about 
li  cts.  per  lb.  of  butter  recovered.  This  work  has  been  supplemented  since 
the  opening  of  the  school  and  starting  of  the  cheese-making,  by  obtaining 
whey  and  from  which  several  lots  of  butter  have  been  made,  which  on  the 
whole  was  excellent  in  quality.  It  is  the  intention  of  our  Superintendent 
to  have  considerable  experiment  work  done  along  this  line  during  the  pre- 
sent term. 

The  dairy  industry,  and  more  especially  the  butter  part  of  it,  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Mitchell  for  doing  away  with  some  of  the  difficulties  in  test- 
ing' cream.  It  is  well  known  among  creamery  men  that  it  is  difficult  to  sret 
a  clear  reading  of  cream  without  the  addition  of  water,  and  where  the  18.0 
<?.c.  pipette  is  used  the  cream  bottles  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  pro- 
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per  amount  of  water,  acid,  and  cream  without  great  difficulty  in  mixing. 
Mr.  Mitchell  conceived  the  idea  of  a  9  c.c.  pipette,  and  then  doubling  the 
reading.  This  worked  well,  but  if  there  was  an  error  made  in  reading  the 
error  was  also  doubled.  To  overcome  this  objection  Mr.  Mitchell  has  had 
cream  bottles  made  with  their  graduation  half  the  size  of  the  old  style  biit 
the  size  of  the  bulb  remains  the  same.  These  work  to  perfection,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  the  contents  to  mix  and  the  reading  is  taken  without  any 
doubling.  The  same  amount  of  acid  is  used  (17.6  c.c.)  as  a  pipette  of  water 
is  added  to  the  cream.  Futhermore,  where  this  amount  of  water  is  used 
it  not  only  washes  all  the  cream  out  of  the  pipette  but  also  prevents  charr- 
ing of  the  samples. 

I  have  used  these  bottles,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  creamery  men 
will  be  well  pleased  if  they  discard  the  old  style  bottles  and  ask  for  the  9 
c.c.  pipette  and  bottles  to  correspond.  They  should  not  cost  any  more  than 
the  old  style;  in  fact  the  cost  of  the  first  order  of  6  dozen  bottles  from  the 
Wagner  Glass  Works  was  only  |2.50  per  dozen,  which  is  the  regular  selling 
price  of  the  ordinary  bottles,  and  as  these  bottles  will  not  cost  any  more  to 
make  the  selling  price  will  undoubtedly  be  about  the  same. 

Q. — ^What  effect  will  the  tightening  of  that  screw  haveP 

^. — That  means  the  thickening  of  the  cream.  I  must  confess  we  do 
not  change  ours. 

Q. — ^Do  you  ever  have  a  difference  in  your  testP 

A.— We  have  never  tested,  but  it  appears  that  we  have  suffered  becaase 
we  did  not.  You  perhaps  are  not  losing  anything  by  not  changing  your 
screw ;  but  what  I  refer  to  is  that  the  cream  you  get  from  your  machine  to- 
day might  not  test  the  same  to-morrow,  but  you  may  get  all  the  fat  in  your 
cream. 

Q. — ^Will  we  get  as  good  results  if  we  separate  the  milk  when  it  comes 
direct  from  the  cow,  as  we  do  by  warming  the  milkP 

A. — Yes,  I  think  you  would, 

Mr.  Singleton  :  What  is  the  best  way  to  heat  up  afler  the  cream  has 
become  cold?  ^ 

Mr.  Stonehouse  :  The  best  way  is  to  put  it  in  hot  water,  but  the  most 
convenient  way  is  to  set  it  on  the  stove. 

Mr.  Glendenning  :  We  have  found  it  satisfactory  to  take  one  of  these 
ten  pound  hone^  cans  that  has  no  paint  on,  and  fill  it  with  boiling  water 
and  set  the  receiver  in  that. 

Q. — What  was  your  theory  of  the  richer  cream  arriving  at  the  factory 
in  better  condition  ? 

Mr.  STONEHorsE :  On  account  of  there  being  less  skimmed  milk  in  the 
cream.  We  know  that  when  we  take  a  heavy  cream  and  get  a  little  skimmed 
milt  in  it,  it  is  the  skimmed  milk  that  goes  off,  it  is  not  the  fat. 

A  Member  :  Mr.  Warden  asked  the  question  the  other  day  about  his  not 
being  able  to  get  his  cream  to  churn ;  he  could  not  make  butter  on  the»farm. 

Mr.  Stonehouse:  There  are  a  great  many  factors  that  come  in.  As 
a  usual  thing  the  cteam  had  too  much  milk  in  it  and  the  temperature  is  not 
high  enough.  There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  certain  churning  temperature  of  cream  regardless  of  any  other  condi- 
tions. The  churning  temperature  may  vary  all  the  way  from  489  up  to 
70^,  and  if  you  have  not  got  the  right  temperature  for  your  own  specific 
cream  you  will  then  have  trouble  in  churning.  With  a  thin  cream  we 
have  always  got  to  have  a  higher  churninflr  temperature,  and  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  cream  that  would  not  chum  if  the  temperature  was  hifirh  enough. 
I  remember  one  time  at  Guelph  that  cream  was  sent  in,  and  the  farmer's 
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wife  said  she  could  not  chum  it^  and  Miss  Laura  Rose  put  it  up  to  70^, 
and  she  had  no  difficulty  in  churning.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  one- 
eow  in  a  herd  that  would  spoil  the  churning  of  the  cream.  Some  cows  if 
tbey  have  been  milking  ten  months  have  milk  that  will  not  chum,  and  if 
that  cream  was  mixed  in  it  might  prevent  the  whole  cream  from  churning, 
and  in  that  case  it  is  well  to  keep  out  the  milk  from  the  cow  that  is  affecting 
it  in  this  way. 

A  Member  :  I  had  trouble  in  getting  the  butter  to  come,  and  I  stopped 
milking  two  of  the  cows,  and  then  I  had  no  trouble  whatever.  These  cows 
had  been  milking  eight  or  ten  months. 

A  Member:  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  if  you  feed  frozen 
feed  to  the  cattle? 

A. — ^I  never  had  any  experience  with  that. 

Q. — ^Have  you  ever  investigated  the  offending  cows  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain why  their  milk  will  not  churn  P 

A. — No;  I  cannot  speak  directly  on  that  point.  The  two  principal  fats 
in  butter  become  hard,  especially  in  cows  that  have  been  milking  a  great 
while,  and  these  fats  will  not  unite  together,  but  these  fats  have  a  melting 
point  at  about  140**,  if  you  have  a  good  pfoportion  of  the  softer  fat  you 
could  see  the  reason  why  you  have  to  have  a  higher  temperature  to  soften 
these  fats  so  as  to  make  them  adhere. 

Mr.  Ellwood  :  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  mix  a  little  of  that 
fresh  cream — ^would  not  that  assist? 

A. — That  is  all  right  with  thin  cream.  It  is  never  advisable  to  mix  a 
thin  cream  with  cr^am  that  is  ready  to  chum. 

Q. — What  effect  has  acid  on  cream  in  the  churning? 

A. — ^With  a  thin  cream  we  have  always  got  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  acid,  and  our  object  in  ripening  cream  is  to  give  a  little  more  flavor  to 
the  butter. 

Q. — Do  you  think  the  keeping  qualities  of  butter  are  as  good  if  it  is  made 
from  the  sweet  cream  as  if  it  is  made  from  the  cream  that  is  ripened  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  if  the  quality  of  the 
cream  is  good.  Prof.  Dean  has  made  experiments  along  this  line  at 
Guelph. 

Senator  Derbyshire:  Does  butter  want  to  be  kept?  Why  don't  you 
sell  it  and  eat  it  up  fresh?  It  is  worth  more  money  the  first  five  days  after 
it  comes  out  of  the  chum  than  at  any  other  time? 

A. — Yes,  I  try  to  get  my  butter  out  of  my  hands  within  a  week,  because 
I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  butter  that  improved  with  keeping. 

Mr.  Barr:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Stonehouse  and  Mr.  Mitchell  that  divid- 
ing the  sample  in  two  is  an  improvement,  but  you  are  halving  the  sample, 
and  you  are  only  going  half  way  towards  the  solution  of  testing  cream,  and 
instead  of  measuring  with  the  pipette,  I  believe  we  should  weigh  every  lot 
of  cream  we  get  in.  I  believe  the  men  who  have  been  sending  poor  cream 
and  milk  to  our  cheese  factories  and  creameries  have  been  getting  the  long 
end  of  the  stick.  We  have  not  been  giving  the  men  who  have  been  deliver- 
ing the  good  cream  and  milk  all  the  money  they  should  get,  and  if  you 
would  weigh  the  cream  each  man  would  get  his  correct  test,  and  I  say  we 
should  recommend  the  weighing  of  every  sample. 

Mr.  Stonehouse  :  Mr.  Barr  is  right  there.  There  is  quite  a  little  dif- 
ference, in  the  weight  of  cream  testing  25  per  cent.,  and  cream  testing  40 
per  cent.,  and  the  man  who  sends  the  richer  cream  is  the  loser  no  doubt.  I 
allow  a  little  on  the  pipette  when  I  have  a  richer  cream. 
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Mr.  Bare  :  That  is  just  why  we  should  not  do  it  that  way.  Mr.  Stone- 
house  could  not  explain  that  so  as  to  satisfy  the  patron.  I  say,  let  us  have 
the  right  thing.  In  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union  they  are  compelled 
to  weigh  the  cream. 

Prof.  Pearsons  :  Here  is  one  point  where  we  are  ahead  of  you. 


HINTS  TO  PATRONS  AND  FACTOET  MEN. 
By  J.  A.  RuDDicK,  Dairy  Commissioner,  Ottawa. 

I  have  been  confined  to  no  particular  subject  this  morning,  and  a  ievi 
thoughts  regarding  the  different  sessions  that  have  been  held  may  perhaps  be 
of  some  interest  and  provoke  discussion.  There  has  not  been  as  much  dis- 
cussion as  there  might  have  been  at  this  convention,  but  I  think  that  this 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  audiences  have  been  very  large.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  we  have  more  discussion  when  the  crowds  are 
smaller.  I  think  it  is  a  good  sign  when  in  a  purely  cheese  district  vou  h^ive 
been  taking  some  interest  in  the  question  of  butter  making.  I  judge  that 
from  the  way  you  have  discussed  the  very  excellent  paper  given  by  Mr. 
Stonehouse;  and  though  you  may  never  make  a  pound  of  butter  in  this 
county,  you  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  butter  question,  because  it  has 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  I  think  those 
who  are  engaged  in  making  cheese  should  remember  that,  after  all,  the 
great  business  of  dairying  is  a  question  of  milk.  And  those  who  make  cheese 
should  study  to  some  extent  the  butter  end  of  the  business  with  the  view  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  conditions  which  affect  the  competition;  there- 
fore, I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  that  this  Association  should  give  some  attention 
to  the  quest^'on  of  butter  making.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  different 
districts  to  make  either  one  thing  or  another.  There  are  certain  sections  in 
this  county  that  have  a  good  reputation  foir  cheese,  and  get  more  for  their 
cheese  than  other  sections,  and  they  should  stick  to  cheese  and  develop  that 
end  of  the  business  to  the  highest  possible  perfection.  In  some  parts  of 
the  world  they  consider  that  there  is  a  very  g^at  difference  in  the  milk  of 
the  county  and  of  the  different  farms.  We  lose  sight  of  this  in  our  factory 
system.  In  England  where  all  the  cheese  is  made  on  the  farm,  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese  from  different  farms,  and 
they  have  never  been  able  to  quite  determine  why  that  is  so.  They  have 
taken  the  cows  and  exchanged  them,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine why  they  could  get  superior  cheese  on  certain  farms.  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  flavor,  and  usually  attributed  to  a  question  of  soil  of  these  locali- 
ties. We  lose  sight  of  this  fine  distinction  in  our  factory  districts,  where 
the  milk  is  all  put  together,  but  it  brings  about  a  greater  uniformity,  that 
is  why  the  cheese  made  under  the  factory  system  excels  that  made  under  the 
dairy  system.  While  it  is  possible  to  make  cheese  on  a  single  farm  better 
than  it  is  made  in  the  factory,  yet,  we  have  greater  uniformity  where  the  fac- 
tory system  prevails.  Some  districts  are  adapted  to  the^  making  of  cheese, 
and  others  to  the  making  of  butter.  The  Eastern  Townships,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  are  able  to  make  a  finer  quality  of  butter  on  the  whole.  Taken  one 
year  with  another,  the  relative  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same;  otherwise  there  would  be  an  over  production  of  the  one 
article,  and  it  is  that  which  regulates  the  price.  When  butter  is 
materially  higher  than  cheese,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  butter  made  than 
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cheese.  The  factories  then  turn  the  milk  into  butter  instead  of  cheese, 
and  that  reduces  the  price  by  overtaking  the  demand.  Some  one  remarked 
yesterday y  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are  available  to  the. people  of  any 
country.  We  are  now  lismg  butter  made  in  New  Zealand.  With  the 
increasing  transportation  facilities,  th^re  is  not  any  chance  for  the  demand 
exceeding  the  supply  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  any  particular  locality, 
because  it  can  be  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  world  for  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  dairymen  of  Eastern  Ontario 
to  stick  pretty  closely  to  the  cheese-making  branch  of  the  industry.  It  saves 
a  great  deal  on  investment,  if  you  avoid  the  double  plant,  and  I  think  there 
is  a  very  much  better  chance  to  develop  the  industry  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  when  we  stick  closely  to  one  line  and  specialize  along  that  line. 

My  sympathies  in  this  work  have  always  been  with  the  cheesemaker.  No 
one  knows  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  with  better  than  I  do,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  think  the  man  who  gets  the  least  out  of  the  dairy  business 
is  the  man  who  has  made  cheese  and  butter.  I  will  go  further  than  this, 
and  say  that  I  think  the  buttermaker  has  made  greater  advancement  in  his 
part  of  the  business  than  any  other  man  engaged  in  the  dairy  business — a 
great  deal  further  advance  than  the  man  who  owns  the  factory — and  I  think 
that  is  largely  due  to  the  system  of  instruction  we  have.  It  is  the  best 
organization  in  the  world  for  the  education  of  butter  and  cheesemakers.  The 
instruction  has  been  of  the  practical  kind  by  actual  demonstration,  not  only 
in  the  dairy  school,  but  also  by  the  men  who  visit  these  factories  and  the 
creameries.  I  think  there  has  been  too  much  talk ;  telling  men  how  to  pro- 
duce better  milk,  and  that  they  should  do  this  and  that.  We  all  learn  very 
much  more  by  what  we  see  than  by  what  we  hear,  and  the  man  who  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  things  done  would  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
man  who  is  simply  hearing  how  things  should  be  done ;  and  if  the  work  of 
instruction  in  connection  with  dairy  work  can  be  extended  so  as  to  give  a 
more  practical  illustration,  I  think  we  would  make  a  greater  progress. 
That  is  why  I  believe  the  men  who  produce  milk  have  not  made  as  much  pro- 
gress as  cheesemakers  have.  I  believe  the  man  who  produced  milk  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter  in  the  country  would  do  better  if  he  paid 
more  for  the  manufacture.  I  believe  it  is  done  too  cheaply.  I  believe  it 
would  pay  the  man  who  produces  the  milk  to  be  willing  to  give  a  slight 
advance,  and  then  see  that  he  gets  value  for  his  money.  The  man  who  produces 
the  milk  is  the  most  responsible  man  in  the  whole  business.  There  is  40 
person  in  the  county  who  has  the  same  interest  in  the  milk  and  its  products 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  if  he  sells  it  outright 
when  it  arrives  at  the  factory;  because  the  ultimate  prices  will  affect  the 
prices  he  can  get  for  it  at  the  factory. 

You  should  never  allow  a  patron  to  send  milk  to  your  factory  if  it  has 
been  rejected  by  another  factory,  because  he  will  lower  the  standard  of 
your  factory.  If  we  would  understand  our  responsibilities  in  these  matters 
half  our  trouble  would  cease  at  once.  Factories  should  be  properly  con- 
structed and  provided  with  cool-curing  rooms.  The  patrons  would  insist  on 
having  all  these  things  if  they  properly  understood  the  matter,  and  they 
would  see  that  the  management  provided  a  first-class  cheesemaker,  and  they 
would  see  that  he  got  sufficient  wages  to  stay  there  when  he  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  factory.  There  is  not  a  factory  in  this  county  but  might  increase 
the  value  of  its  product  by  building  up  a  reputation  for  its  cheese. 
You  may  not  do  it  in  any  one  or  two  years,  it  requires  time  to  establish  a 
good  reputation  on  the  markets  of  Great  Britain.  Begin  at  the  fountain 
head,  and  have  the  producer  of  milk  realize  that  he  is  interested  in  this 
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thing  right  from  the  start  to  the  finish.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  milk  producers  in  Canada  will  study  this  question  more,  and  become 
more  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  which  affect  the  value  of  their  pro- 
ducts. We  do  not  want  any  inferior  cheese  made,  even  though  someone  does 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  price.'  I  believe  that  the  present  system  of 
instruction  and  inspection  has  had  some  effect  in  that  direction  because  it  is 
causing  people  to  talk  more  about  these  things.      (Applause.) 

.  Mr.  G.  G.  PuBLOW,  Chief  Instructor :  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  pressing  home  some  of  the  truths  that  have  been  given  to  the  peo- 
ple during  this  convention.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say 
that  this  has  been  the  best  dairy  convention  that  we  have  ever  held.  I  think 
the  information  that  has  been  given  here  has  been  the  best  I  have  ever  heard. 
What  is  the  object  of  all  this  work  we  have  been  doing?  Is  it  not  to  insure 
a  good  strong  demand  for  the  goods  we  have  to  offer.  There  should  be  the 
greatest  sympathy  between  the  producer  and  the  cheesemaker.  Never  in  the 
history  oi  the  work,  since  I  have  been  engaged  with  it,  has  there  been  such 
a  disposition  shown  by  the  people  to  meet  on  fair  grounds  the  buyers  and 
manufac^rers  that  there  has  been  this  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  have  the  farmers  of  this  country  shown  a  disposition  to  pay  a  fairer 
price  to  the  laborer.  I  appeal  to  the  cheesemakers  of  this  country,  and  the 
factory  men  of  this  country,  to  draw  your  patrons  closer  to  you.  I  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  the  cheese  factories  of  this  country  will  be  centres  of  dairv 
education,  and  no  man  is  in  a  better  position  to  give  his  patrons  the  desired 
infoimation  than  the  cheesemaker.  An  effort  is  being  made  bv  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  send  a  speaker  to  all  annual  meetings  of  factories. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  have  the  instructors  go  there.  The  cheesemakers 
know  what  means  are  necessary,  and  I  would  say  do  not  depend  entirely  upon 
thf"  Government  man.  If  there  is  a  man  amongst  yourselves  whom  you 
know  does  well,  why  not  take  instructions  from  him.  Meet  together  in  your 
f  actoriesy  if  you  are  having  any  trouble,  and  your  ch^semaker  should  be  able 
to  point  out  what  man  is  sending  the  milk  in  in  excellent  condition ;  ask  that 
man  how  he  does  it,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  imitate  him.  You  pool 
your  milk  together,  looking  for  the  same  returns.  Owing  to  the  conditions 
in  the  manufacturing  of  cheese,  one  man's  milk  may  cause  a  loss  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  mutual  business,  and  every  man  is  a  factor  in 
causing  a  loss.  He  should  be  in  a  better  condition  than  the  man  who  is 
handling  it  every  day ;  you  must  get  closer  to  him. 

The  laws  of  this  country  are  very  strict  legarding  the  production  of  milk 
and  place  of  manufacture,  and  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
directed  towards  us,  and  they  are  expecting  that  we  will  see  that  the  proper 
conditions  exist  in  these  places.  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  cheesemaker  in 
every  factory  should  make  an  effort  to  educate  his  people  as  to  what  is  neces- 
sary to  do.  It  is  likely  we  will  have  to  tighten  the  lines.  There  is  no  law 
that  will  compel  a  man  to  send  his  milk.  Supposing  I  say  to  a  man,  "If 
you  do  not  send  your  milk  in  a  better  condition  we  will  have  to  prosecute 
you.**  He  might  say,  ''Well,  I  will  not  send  any  more  milk."  If  there  is 
a  patron  in  your  factory  who  falls  away  because  he  has  been  pressed  to  send 
mdk  in  better  condition,  hold  him  for  the  pnce  of  manufacture.  I  think 
that  is  only  fair  to  yourself,  and  it  is  likely  we  will  have  to  press  them  if 
they  hold  out  as  they  did  last  year,  and  it  is  well  for  you  to  understand  that 
nothing  has  been  asked,  or  will  be  asked,  other  than  common  decency.  What 
we  are  asking  for  is  clean,  sweet,  wholesome  milk,  clean  utensils,  and  a 
place  where  it  is  manufactured  kept  in  clean  sanitary  condition.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  Eastern  Ontario  has  the 
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effort  been  put  forth  to  have  these  places  clean  that  there  will  be  in  1908. 
(Applause.)  I  want  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacturer  of  dairy 
products  such  that  I  can  take  any  man  from  any  country  with  pride  and 
pleasure  to  see  it.  I  do  not  care  how  cheaply  they  are  constructed  so  long 
as  they  are  clean.  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  see  that  the 
dairy  buildings  are  built  of  the  best  building  material.  Our  first-class 
makers  are  not  being  over-paid,  but  some  of  our  makers  are  getting  three 
times  more  than  what  they  are  worth.  Less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  cheesemakers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  qualified  to  test  milk,  and 
make  the  very  best  cheese.  Never  will  we  get  up  to  where  we  should,  until 
we  have  these  matters  improved.  Every  man  should  be  an  expert.  We 
must  reach  perfection  if  we  are  to  get  the  highest  prices. 

Mr.  Babr  :  A  real  bright  young  fellow  said  to  me,  ''I  would  like  tp  go 
to  Kingston  School  this  winter,  but  I  have  been  at  this  factory  for  years  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  years  I  have  had.  I  have  a  wife  and  two 
children,  and  I  have  either  got  to  qo  to  the  river  or  to  the  woods  this  winter 
in  order  to  make  money  to  keep  my  wife  and  children.  *'  Whose  fault  was  that? 
I  believe  there  are  lots  of  cheesemakers  in  Eastern  Ontario  that  have  not  money 
to  go  to  Kingston.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  the  farmer's  fault,  but  it  is  a  condition 
that  exists  to-day  in  the  dairy  business.  During  the  past  season  there  was 
no  section  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  that  stood  up  in  the  lime  light  in  the  trade 
in  Montreal  like  Prince  Edward  County;  because  you  have  made  such 
improvements  in  your  curing-rooms.  The  trade  was  llooMiig  at  \Prince 
Edward  County  with  very  critical  eyes,  and  if  any  cheese  came  from  this 
county  that  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  they  were  very  severely  criticised. 
You  see  what  you  got  by  getting  up  on  top;  if  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
reputation,  you  have  got,  you  will  have  to  keep  forging  ahead.  There  should 
be  no  excuses  for  not  having  ice  on  every  farm  in  Prince  Edward  County. 
I  had  charge  of  the  instructioQ  work  in  Western  Ontario  for  some  years,  and 
I  thought  I  had  a  hard  proposition  in  the  West ;  but  since  I  have  come  down 
to  the  East  I  want  to  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  think  I  had  a  considerable 
snap  to  what  Mr.  Publow  has  in  Eastern  Ontario. 

The  Convention  was  then  declared  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

GHie  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Dair3rmen'8  Association  of  Western 
Ontario  was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  Woodstock,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, January  16th  and  16th,  1908. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  at  the  meetings,  showing  that  a  deep 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  dairying  business  in  Western  Ontario.  As 
usual  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  Dairy 
Exhibition  was  held,  and  for  this  purpose  the  commodious  Market  Building 
was  used.    There  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of  dairy  products. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 
By  John  McQuakeb,  Owen  Sound. 

As  president  of  the  Association,  I  am  not  going  to  harangue  you  with 
an  address  of  considerable  length  this  morning.  I  have  incorporated  what 
I  have  to  say  in  the  Directors'  Report,  which  I  shall  read  to  you.  I  am  to 
be  pardoned,  I  think,  if  I  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  honot  yoa 
did  me  a  year  ago,  in  electing  me  as  President  for  the  year  1907.  It  is  sb 
honor  to  be  President  of  an  Association  such  as  this,  which  stands  for  the 
advancement  of  the  dairy  industry  of  Western  Ontario.  I  am  also  to  be 
pardoned  I  think,  for  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  position  I  hold,  as  pre- 
siding at  the  convention  in  the  good  city  of  Woodstock.  The  people  of  this 
district  will  readily  grant  that  this  is  the  very  centre  of  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There  are  other  parties  who  would  like  to  claim 
the  supremacy,  however,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  any  discussion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular  section  of  the  country  as  regards 
this  industry. 

I  shall  now  be  pleased  to  read  to  you  the  report  of  the  Directors  for 
the  year    1907. 


DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 

Permit  us  to  welcome  you  cordially  to-day  to  the  forty-first  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Western  Dairymen's  Association,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  you  may  not  only  be  benefitted  by  the  addresses  and  discussions  of  the 
several  sessions,  but  that  you  may  go  home  with  a  fresh  enthusiasm  to  make 
the  ^airy  industry  the  prominent  one  in  the  agriculture  of  Ontario.  It  is 
a  source  of  general  satisfaction  that  the  Convention  is  being  entertained  by 
the  good  city  of  Woodstock  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  best  dairying 
districts  of  Western  Ontario.  It  is  now  some  six  years  since  the  Convention 
met  here,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  review  the  progress  of  the  dairy 
industry  during  these  years,  so  that  we  may  avoid  the  mistakes  we  have 
made  in  the  past,  and  plan  for  larger  and  better  things  for  the  future. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  program  which  is  now  in  your  hands  will, 
I  think,  convince  everyone  that  every  minute  of  the  two  days  of  this  Conven- 
tion will  be  full  of  good  things  for  the  interested  cheese  and  butter  men  of 
the  Association.  We  ask  that  you  give  your  undivided  attention  to  the  men 
who  have  come  to  address  you,  and  that  you  each  do  your  part  to  make  the 
Convention  a  complete  success. 

Tour  Directors  wish  here  to  place  on  record  their  regret  at  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  George  H.  Barr,  who  for  a  number  of  years  so  ably  filled  the 
position  of  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Chief  Instructor  of  the  Western  Dairy- 
men's Association.  We  are,  however,  pleased  with  the  promotion  which 
has  come  to  Mr.  Barr.  Tour  Board  were  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
on  our  staff  of  instructors  a  man,  well  qualified  to  take  up  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner — Mr.  Frank  Herns — who,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  Board,  was  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  position. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  to  \he  fact  that  the  experience  of  the  past  season  has  been  most 
encouraging  to  the  patrons  of  the  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  high 
prices  prevailing.  A  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  quality  and  finish 
of  our  cheese,  and  improvement  is  also  shown  in  the  quality  of  creamery 
butter  in  Western  Ontario.  A  great  percentage  of  our  butter  has  been  con- 
sumed at  home  this  year.  A  large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  in 
improvements  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  their  equipment,  and 
surroundings,  under  the  improved  system  of  instruction  and  sanitary  inspec- 
tion, which  the  Association  has  been  endeavoring  to  carry  out  with  the 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  During  the  past  season  the  work 
of  instruction  in  the  factories  and  creameries  has  been  continued  with  some 
changes.  Every  factory  or  creamery  has  been  visited  at  least  once,  and 
almost  all  have  had  from  four  to  six  visits  hy  the  instructors.  A  full  report 
of  the  instruction  work  will  be  submitted  during  the  Convention.  The 
charge  formerly  made  for  this  work  was  withdrawn,  the  entire  cost  being 
borne  by  the  Department  in  Toronto. ,  We  desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  the  interest  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  his  staff  in  the 
welfare  of  the  dairying  industry  of  Ontario,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sub- 
stantial financial  assistance  which  the  Government  continues  to  gyre  to  the 
Association. 

There  have  been  spent  this  year  in  Western  Ontario  in  factory  improve- 
ments 135,882  on  cheese  factories,  and  $16,954  on  creameries.  Further 
particulars  regarding  the  work  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  the  Chief 
Instructor's  Report,  which  will  be  submitted  to  this  Convention  a  little  later. 

Prospects  for  the  future  of  the  dairy  business  in  Canada  are  very  bright, 
and  so  long  as  we  can  furnish  cheese  and  butter  of  satisfactory  quality  our 
dairy  goods  will  continue  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  markets  uf 
^reat^  Britain.  Tour  Directors  have  recognized  the  cheese  and  butter 
exhibits  held  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  this  Association 
as  one  of  its  prominent  educative  features,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  members  in  this  competition. 

In  connection  with  this  exhibit  this  year,  instead  of  having  a  scoring 
contest,  it  was  thought  that  perhaps  better  educative  results  might  Im 
obtained  if  one  or  more  cheese  were  purchase  by  the  Association  and  these 
cheese  allowed  to  be  examined  by  anyone  who  wished,  and  scored  if  desired. 
Thus  everyone  will  have  the  chance  to  compare  notes  with  the  judges  so  far 
as  these  cheese  are  concerned. 

There  were  three  full  Board  meetings  and  six  Executive  meetings  held 
during  the  year.    A  special  ofiicer  was  appointed  by  your  Association  to  deal 
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with  cases  of  milk  adulteration.  This  system  has  worked  out  very  well  and 
bids  fair  to  materially  discourage  the  growing  tendency  to  deliver  deterior- 
ated milk  at  our  cheese  factories.  A  number  of  convictions  have  resulted, 
and  we  hope  to  have  this  feature  of  our  work  continued  and  the  law  bo 
rigidly  enforced  that  the  dishonest  man  who  tampers  with  the  milk  he 
supplies  to  the  factory,  thereby  doing  himself  a  wrong,  as  well  as  his  fellow 
patron,  may  find  it  the  wiser  policy  to  do  the  right  thing  all  round. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  your  directors  to  meet  a  Committee 
from  the  Eastern  Association  to  consider  the  advisability  of  revising  the 
dairy  laws,  particularly  that  portion  relating  to  fines  for  delivering  deterior- 
ated milk.  These  fines  were  recommended  to  be  raised.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  matter  will  be  dealt  with  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

In  conclusion,  will  you  permit  us  to  urge  upon  every  member  in  attend- 
ance at  this  convention  the  educational  value  of  this  annual  gathering,  and 
to  impress  you  with  the  wisdom  of  making  the  most  of  the  opportunil^  for 
mutual  advancement  in  dairy  knowledge. 

The  convention  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all  for  the  future  if  we 
will  only  apply  ourselves  seriously  to  it.  We  need  and  ought  to  have  all  tlie 
enthusiasm  we  can  gather  to  meet  and  help  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  every  dairyman  is  certain  to  encounter.  We  trust  the  year  upon  which 
we  have  just  entered  may  be  a  very  prosperous  one  to  those  engaged  in 
dairying  in  this  Dominion. 


ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

Mayob  Savttell  :  I  am  sure  when  the  Association  chose  Woodstock  for 
their  Convention  point,  they  did  a  wise  thing.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
convention  that  could  be  held  in  Woodstock  that  would  be  more  interesting 
than^the  Dairy  Association,  because  our  farmers  are  very  much  interested 
in  dairying,  and  I  know  they  will  be  interested  in  this  Convention.  We 
are  glad  that  you  are  here,  and  I  would  sav  on  behalf  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country,  that  we  welcome  you  to  our  city. 

Mr.  Ghat,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade:  The  Mayor  has  spoken 
words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  10,000  citizens  of  Woodstock,  but  it  is  my 
privilege  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  made  a  census  of  the  factories  of 
the  city  and  found  that  we  have  some  55  factories,  employing  some  1,200 
men.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  come  back  again.  We  welcome 
you  heartily. 

Replies  to  the  address  of  welcome  were  made  as  follows: 
The  Presidext:  On  behalf  of  the  dairymen  of  western  Ontario  I  would 
say  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  hearty  welcome  which  representatives  of 
the  good  people  of  Woodstock  have  just  tendered  to  us.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
heartiness  of  our  welcome  to  this  good  city  of  Woodstock  will  make  us  all 
feel  extremely  at  home,  even  in  the  winter. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  call  upon  one  who  is  quite  well  known  to  some 
of  you.  Oxford  claims  hiri  as  her  s:.n.  He  is  an  old  Ingersoll  boy,  who 
has  risen  to  prominence  in  crannection  with  your  dairy  work.  I  refer  to  the 
Dairy  Commissioner  for  Canada,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ruddick,  who  will  speak  to  us 
on  some  phases  of  dairying  abroad,  illustrating  his  talk  by  lantern  slides. 
7a  D, 
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DAIETING  ABROAD. 
Bt  J.  A.  RuDDicK,  Daibt  Commissioneb,  Ottawa. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  back  to  the  County  of  Oxford,  and 
meet  my  old  friends  and  acquaintances*  I  have  travelled  a  good  deal  from 
one  place  to  another  since  I  left  my  home  near  IngersoU  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  I  never  found  it  any  disadvantage  to  me  wherever  I  have  been  to 
be  known  as  an  Oxford  boy. 

I  am  going  to  teH  you  to-night  of  some  of  the  things  which  I  have  seen 
in  other  countries  where  they  compete  with  us  in  supplying  Great  Britain 
with  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  always  a  wise  thing  for  any  people  engaged 
in  any  line  of  work  or  any  particular  trade  to  know  what  their  competitors 
are  doing,  and  I  shall  endeavor  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  to  show  you 
how,  in  some  ways  at  least,  our  competitors  are  doing  things,  and  there 
may  be  some  inspiration  and  some  instruction  for  us  in  this  connection. 

We  cannot  go  abroad  and  copy  everything  we  see  blindly;  we  have  to 
study  our  position.  There  are  many  lessons  which  can  be  learned  by  the 
Canadian  dairy  farmer  and  the  Canadian  cheese  and  butter  maker  from 
those  engaged  in  this  work  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  Ruddick  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  number  of  lantern 
views,  and  an  address  which  was  very  interesting,  showing  the  methods  of 
making  ^d  shipping  cheese  and  butter  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  the  large  audience  present. 


ADDRESS. 
By  Donald  Sutherland,  M.P.P.,  Ingersoll. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel  highly  honored  indeed  to  be  asked  to 
address  a  gathering  of  the  dairymen  of  Western  Ontario.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  place  for  holding  your  Association  meetings  than  right  here  in 
the  centre  of  this  County  of  Oxford,  which  is  recognized  as  being  the  home 
of  the  dairy  industry. 

In  looking  over  the  official  programme,  I  notice  thkt  back  in  1868  the 
Association  was  formed,  and  for  several  years  the  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Ingersoll,  and  for  many  years  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  was  a  resident  of  South  Oxford. 

I  can  speak  to  you  as  a  practical  farmer.  To  a  have  been  listening  to 
practical  men  address  you  this  afternoon  and  this  evening,  and  the  instruc- 
tion they  have  given  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

The  history  of  tliis  industry  is  familiar  to  everyone  present  here  to- 
night. The  success  attending  your  efforts  has,  in  no  small  measure,  been  due 
to  co-operation,  and  that  is  something  that  I  think  should  engage  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  at  the  present  time  a  little  more  than  it  does.  We  find 
that  at  the  present  time,  we  are  surrounded  by  the  most  perfectly  organized 
bodies  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of.  The  farmers  of  this  country  are  the 
only  class  that  are  not  organized  to  further  their  interests,  and  I  think  it 
19  time  that  we  were  beginnincr  to  realize  the  importance  of  organization. 
I  certainly  do  not  find  fault  with  any  class  or  body  for  orEranizinfir:  union  is 
strength,  and  that  beinsr  the  cnse  with  ^verv  other  class,  fh^  time  h»8  come 
when  it  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  farmers  more  than  it  has  done  in 
the  pafd;. 
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Dairying  is  recognized  as  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture.  "We 
have  reached  the  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  that  is^  fraught  with 
great  things  for  this  Province:  yes,  and  for  this  Dominion.  The  old 
pioneer  stage  has  been  passed ;  the  country  is  stripped  of  its  rich  wealth  of 
timber  that  was  the  growth  of  centuyies.  We  have  got  to  adopt  different 
methods  from  those  pursued  by  our  fathers.  We  have  to  follow  some 
scientific  methods.  The  men  who  came  out  here  and  did  the  pioneer  work. 
those  old  empire  builders  who  made  the  broad  acres  and  cleared  the  farms, 
have  passed  away,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  there  is  not  now  one  of  their 
descendants  occupying  the  farms  that  they  cleared  with  so  much  labor, 
and  that  is  an  unfortunate  thing.  I  believe  there  is  not  enough  sentiment 
connected  with  the  youth  of  our  country.  The  young  men  and  women  have 
gone  into  the  cities  to  more  congenial  occupations,  as  they  think,  but  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  occupation  that  is  a  more  desirable  one  than  that 
of  agriculture.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  we  are  not  receiving  fair 
remuneration  for  our  labor. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  pioneer  work  in  the  dairy  industry  that  was 
done  by  the  late  Mr.  Tillson  of  Tillsonburg.  We  have  the  records  that  were 
kept  df  the  individual  work  of  the  cows  in  the  herds,  and  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Tillson  of  that  herd  he 
had  in  Tillsonburg. 

Tou  have  had  an  excellent  address  on  the  growing  of  alfalfa.  I  saw 
alfalfa  growing  on  his  farm  that  was  certainly  a  revelation  to  me.  This 
was  years  ago,  and  he  had  it  growing  to  perfection. 

In  1898  Mr.  Tillson  had  in  his  herd  55  cows.  What  do  you  suppose 
the  average  of  that  herd  was  in  that  year?  10,242  pounds  per  cow;  the  next 
year,  1899,  it  ran  up  to  10,933  pounds  per  cow;  and  one  year  he  had  a  cow 
that  produced  as  much  as  20,132  pounds;  and  in  four  years  the  production  of 
that  one  cow  was  37  tons.  I  have  not  taken  as  much  interest  in  dairying  as 
a  great  many  of  you  have,  but  I  question  whether  this  has  ever  been  sur- 
passed. I  know  he  devoted  years  to  the  building  up  of  the  herd,  and  he  had 
a  herd  that  was  a  credit  to  him.  And  the  pioneer  work  that  was  done  by 
Mr.  Tillson  in  Oxford  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  We  should  give  surh 
people  all  the  credit,  to  which  they  are  entitlecl ;  they  are  doing  a  good  valu- 
able work.  There  is  no  man  who  can  engage  in  business  of  that  kind,  and 
conduct  it  successfully,  without  having  a  great  benefit  upon  his  neijrhbors 
and  upon  the  whole  community,  and  I  say  all  honor  to  those  men  who  set 
such  an  example  before  the  youth  of  the  country. 


ADDRESS. 

By  M..S.  ScHELL,  M.P.,  Woodstock. 

I  am  sure  it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure'  to  be  with  you  this  even- 
ing. I  came  up  from  Ottawa  on  purpose  that  I  might  take  part  in  your  pro- 
ceedings, and  show  my  appreciation  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Western  Dairymen's  Association.  There  is  no  Association  that  has  accom- 
plished so  much  good,  or  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  Canadian  agriculture  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  material 
interests  of  our  country,  as  has  been  done  by  the  dairymen  of  both  eastern 
and  Western  Ontario. 
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You  haTe  heard  that  the  first  Canadian  Dairy  Convention  was  held  some 
40  years  ago,  and  as  we  contemplate  what  has  been  accomplished  and  the 
piogress  that  has  been  made^,  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
industry. 

In  1868,  when  the  first  convention  was  held,  the  exports  of  cheese  were 
1550,000;  in  1880,  they  climbed  up  to  |3,800,000;  in  1890,  |9,312,000;  in 
1900,  we  reached  the  magnificent  sum  of  f  19,856,000;  in  1903,  the  increase 
was  still  marked,  |24,712,000. 

I  am  sure  that  1903  has  been  the  banner  year  in  milk  production;  the 
largest  flow  of  milk  was  realized  during  that  year.  In  1904,  the  receipts 
were  nearly  as  much,  but  the  prices  being  better,  the  money  returns  were 
124,000,000;  in  1905  there  was  quite  a  reduction,  and  the  receipts  were  only 
^20,300,000;  in  1906,  the  receipts  were  124,433,000;  in  1907,  that  is  the 
year  ending  the  3l8t  of  last  Marcb,  the  receipts  were  122,006,584;  and  this 
last  year  the  exports  are  going  to  be  lower  than  for  a  number  of  years.  So 
far  as  the  reports  are  to  hand  the  exports  of  cheese  would  amount  to  about 
§20,000,000. 

In  1895,  the  value  of  the  export  of  butter  was  |694,000;  in  1905,  |5,- 
122,156;  in  1906,  |7,075,539;  in  1907,  |4,011,609;  and  this  year  the  exports 
of  butter  will  be  very  low  indeed. 

It  is  well  for  us  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind  to  see  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  lessons  for  us  from  the  experience  of  this  past  year.  We  want 
to  profit,  if  possible,  by  our  experience.  We  had  a  very  late  spring,  the 
growth  of  pasture  was  late,  and  not  very  good ;  the  summer  was  exception- 
ally dry,  the  fall  was  not  as  good  as  many  falls,  I  think  it  behooves  us,  as 
farmers,  to  try,  if  possible,  and  see  if  we  cannot  provide  so  that  when  the 
pasture  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  we  will  still  have  fodder  for  our 
cattle.  I  know  from  experience  that  ensilage  will  give  as  good  results  in 
winter  feeding  as  in  summer,  and  I  believe  that  every  farmer  who  goes  into 
tlie  dairy  business  should  make  it  a  point  to  have  a  well-constructed  silo.  It 
does  not  pay  to  allow  your  cows  to  go  out  on  grass  in  a  weakened  condition. 
Invariably  in  this  country,  we  have  a  shortage  of  pasture  during  July  and 
August,  and  on  into  September.  In  1895  we  only  exported  some  500,ilJ00 
pounds  of  butter.  In  1900  we  exported  |3,000,000  or  |4,000,000,  and  in 
1903,  115,000,000  worth. 

Taking  these  two  industries  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  total  exports 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  $48,000,000;  and  then,  in  taking  into  account  what 
we  use  in  our  homes,  which  would  represent  at  least  150,000,000  jnore,  we 
may  say  that  this  industry  represents  a  money  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country  of  aj.  least  1100,000,000,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth 
we  have  in  the  whole  Dominion.  The  two  million  cows  that  we  have  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  could  be  made  to  produce  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
do.  The  1,15^,000  cows  we  have  in  Ontario  could  be  made  to  produce  five 
Of  ten  times  more  per  head  than  they  are  doing.  We  heard  a  good  deal 
about  weeding  out  the  poor  cows  that  only  give  from  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.  I  believe  the  cow  is  being  abused.  There  are  a  great  many 
poor  cows,  but  I  can  tell  you  there  are  more  poor  feeders.  We  must  make 
the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  if  we  would  give  more  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  feeding,  we  would  get  great  deal  better  results. 

If  we  put  the  same  amount  of  energy  into  our  business  as  farmers  the 
whole  year  round,  we  will  attain  a  much  higher  position,  and  I  would  say 
tci  the  cheese-makers,  ''Put  your  life  and  energy  into  your  work."  It  is 
only  according  to  the  amount  of  soul  and  spirit  and  life  and  ambition  and 
energy,  coupled  with  intelligence  and  skill,  that  you  will  make  a  success  in 
your  calling. 
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Do  not  be  satisfied  with  getting  just  what  will  pay;  aim  at  being  tb 
best  cheese-maker  in  the  country.  If  you  are  giving  good  pay  to  the  cheese- 
maker,  and  he  does  not  make  a  good  article,  then  make  him  get  out  of  the 
business.  We  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  country  at  large;  and  if 
we  are  not  true  to  ourselves  we  will  fail  in  reaching  that  standard  of  excel- 
lence which  is  incumbent  upon  every  man  who  goes  into  this  business. 

I  thank  you  for  the  kind  hearing  you  have  given  me,  and  I  hope  this 
convention  will  prove  the  best  convention  ever  held  in  County  of  Oxford,  and 
I  hope  you  will  get  inspiration  and  ideas  that  you  will  go  home  and  put  into 
practice. 

The  President  :  I  said  this  afternoon  that  the  man  behind  the  gun  in 
connection  with  the  dairy  industry  is  the  farmer,  and  that  is  true ;  bnt  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  'Association  in  carrying  on  the  instruction 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  instruction,  and  general  work  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association  throughout  the  Province  we  are  depending  upon  another 
source  for  the  revenue  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  that  work. 

We  have  with  us  to-night  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  who  has  been  exceedingly  good  to  the  Dairymen's  Association 
since  he  has  taken  office.  He  is  a  man  who  takes  deep  interest  in  agricnl- 
ture.  He  is  a  practical  agriculturist  himself,  and  he  will  now  speak  to  ua. 
The  Minister  usually  has  something  very  definite  to  map  out  in  the  way  of 
work  for  the  future,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  thought  out  carefully  what 
his  plans  are  for  the  future.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  indicate  what  direc- 
tion his  address  will  take,  but  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  to  yon 
the  Honorable  Nelson  Monteith« 


ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto). 

.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  find  myself 
among  the  dairymen  of  Western  Ontario,  especially  as  it  is  our  good  fortune 
to  meet  m  this  crood  city  of  Woodstock,  known  as  one  of  the  industrial  centres 
of  this  great  Province ;  a  city  also  that  may  well  consider  itself  situated  in 
the  fruitful  section  of  this  old  county  of  Oxford,  which  is  a  county  that  has, 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  a  great  claim  upon  the  agriculturists  of  this 
Province.  It  has  been  the  pioneer,  I  believe,  in  the  introduction  of  dairy- 
ing as  we  know  it  to-day.  Not  only  that,  but  she  has  exemplified  the  value 
of  dairying  in  maintaining  a  density  of  population  in  our  rural  area. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to  speak  to  any  great  length,  as  it  woidd 
be  unkind  of  me  should  I  inflict  a  long  speech  upon  you.  Therefore,  since 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  you  again,  I  desire  to  express  the  satis- 
faction I  personally  feel  in  the  good  work  that  has  been  accomplished  along 
dairy  lines  during  the  past  year  by  this  Association.  We  are,  as  yet,  some- 
what in  the  experimental  stage,  and  I  suppose  as  long  as  we  continue  in  this 
industry,  requiring  so  much  skill,  we  shall  be  in  the  experimental  stage. 
There  is  much  to  learn,  and  I  believe  we  are  a  people  capable  of  learning 
much.  A  year  ago,  when  I  met  with  you,  it  was  felt  that  something  should 
be  attempted  in  a  more  thorough  instruction  of  the  cheese-makers  of  this 
Province  of  Ontario.  While  the  standard  of  excellence  was  admittedly 
high,  it  was  still  felt  that  we  had  not  reached  that  high  point  of  excellence 
that  will  permit  of  no  further  advance.     It  was  felt  that  the  quality  of  our 
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goods  produced  miglit  be  improved,  and  one  of  the  means  whereby  that 
improYement  might  take  place  was  felt  to  be  not  only  in  more  uniform  instruc- 
tion, but  in  inspection  as  well.  But  having  an  instinct  of  the  feeling  of  the 
public,  I  felt  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  inspection  might 
over-step  the  points  of  prudence.  Judging  from  my  own  make-up,  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  lead  than  to  drive,  I  felt  possibly  that  this  might  be  taken  as 
an  effort  to  drive  the  cheese-industry  of  the  Province  rather  than  to  lead  it. 
After  talking  over  the  situation  with  those  identified  with  the  industry,  east 
and  west,  it  was  felt  that  in  the  best  interests  of  this  great  industry — which, 
after  all,  is  the  great  right  arm  of  agriculture  m  Ontario — ^that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  at  least  give  a  more  thorough  inspection  and  instruction, 
and  we  undertook  to  legislate  with  that  in  view,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  past  session.  Now,  this  legislation  has  met,  I  believe,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success ;  and  to-day  although  we  have  had  the  conditions 
that  make  for  a  poor  product  during  the  past  year,  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  from  Montreal,  our  great  port  of  shipment,  is  that  during  the  past 
year  the  cheese  product  of  this  Province  has  been  excellent,  which  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  makers  and  the  methods  they  have  followed  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  instruction  they  have  received.    (Applause.). 

I  believe  we  are  safe  in  giving  reasonable  encouragement  and  support 
along  dairy  educational  lines.  It  may  surprise  many  of  you  who  have  given 
the  matter  but  little  thought,  as  to  the  vast  sums  that  are  being  expended 
annually  in  urging  better  instruction  and  information  along  dairy  lines  in 
the  maintenance  of  our  schools  for  the  teaching  of  our  instructors.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  expended  for  paying  outright  the  men  who  visit 
the  factories  from  time  to  time,  and  helping  the  makers  to  grapple  with  your 
difficulties,  and  see  that  the  product  from  the  farm  is  good,  and  that  the 
maker  has  a  fair  show  in  the  matter  in  getting  a  good  quality  of  milk  for 
the  manufacturing. 

The  sum  expended  on  these  various  lines  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
the  past  year  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $66,000.  This  was  a  large  sum, 
but  I  believe  the  money  was  well  spent,  and  will  justify  the  expenditure; 
and  for  that  reason,  and  having  the  responsibility  of  standing  between  you 
and  the  people  in  this  regard,  I  feel  that  you  have  upheld  my  hands  and 
given  value  for  the  money  expended.  (Applause.)  I  say  this  by  way  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  instructors,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  varied 
lines  of  the  dairy  industry;  because  we  are  all  a  great  corporation  in  this 
business,  as  we  are  in  every  other  business,  almost,  in  the  country  that 
touches  agriculture.  "No  man  liveth  unto  himself,**  and  the  man  who  pro- 
duces the  poor  article,  just  so  much  lowers  the  standard  of  that  high  and 
noble  calling,  ^'agriculture.**  Therefore  I  say  each  one  of  us  should  aim  and 
strive  to  maintain  as  far  as  in  us  .lies  the  high  reputation  that  we  hold  at 
the  present  time. 

I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future — in  the  coming  year — 
to  still  tighten  the  work  of  inspection  and  strengthen  the  lines  of  instruction 
80  that  we  can  go  on  to  greater  things  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken,  Mr.  Schell  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land, have  touched  upon  many  lines  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak;  but  what  we  want  in  this  business  is  the  ability  to  produce  cheaply 
and  of  a  good  quality,  and  to  make  a  greater  profit.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say,  in  view  of  the  high  wages  being  paid,  that  higher  prices  are  bound  to 
rule  for  food  products,  and  that  should  be  an  encouragement  to  us  to  see  to 
it  that  we  are  there  to  profit  by  this  higher  range  of  prices.  It  is  not  possible 
for  our  people  to  crowd  so  largely  to  the  urban  centres  without  bringing 
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about  such  a  result.  The  higher  range  of  prices  will  tend  to  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  land,  which,  after  all,  makes  for  stability  in  our  community  and 
our  country  at  large. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  past  year  to  visit  the  Mother  Land,  and 
to  look  into  as  much  as  a  hurried  visit  would  admit,  their  intensive  methods 
of  cultivation.  I  feel  that  in  connection  with  this  great  calling  of  agricul- 
ture as  time  goes  on,  and  our  centres  become  more  populous,  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  produce  a  greater  variety  of  products  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  wholesome,  strong  artisan  class  in  this  Province  of  Ontario.  I  went 
abroad  with  the  expectation  of  finding  much  that  would  be  of  value  to  me 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  I  found  in  many 
portions  of  the  old  land,  and  on  the  Continent,  some  conditions  that  we  might 
well  copy.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  find  that  agriculture  is  on  as  high  a 
plane  in  regard  to  the  skill  put  into  it  in  this  country  as  any  place  I  visited. 
True,  they  are  making  their  acreage  yield  more  than  we  are  in  many  dis- 
tricts in  the  old  land,  but  for  implements  and  other  utensils  with  which  we 
work,  I  find  that  the  better  class  of  farmjers  in  this  country  are  thoroughly 
up-to-(i^te.  They  have  possibly  overdone  it  in  the  matter  of  '^spreading 
themselves,**  as  the  saying  goes — spreading  themselves  over  a  large  number 
of  acres — and  I  believe  many  of  us  would  find  greater  profit  in  cultivating 
more  intensely  along  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Schell,  and  in  the  growing 
of  fodder  crops  in  a  more  intensive  way.  True,  that  would  mean  a  change 
of  our  methods,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  more  labor,  but  I  believe  these  are 
conditions  which  must  come  if  we  are  to  meet  the  necessity  for  intensive 
cultivation. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  homes  in  this  Province  of 
Ontario  will  be  a  duplicate  of  the  best  conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  have ; 
that  we  shall  in  our  country  homes  have  the  privileges  of  the  daily  press, 
have  our  telephone  system,  and  t  believe  you  are  largely  developing  it  in 
this  county  of  Oxford.  With  cheap  power,  we  will  have  numerous  radial 
railways  to  carry  our  products  to  the  most  distant  of  our  Provincial  markets, 
and  when  these  conditions  come  about  then  our  people,  even  though  they  have 
reached  the  high  standard  of  citizenship  at  the  present,  will  be  more  ready 
to  dwell  in  tHe  homes  of  their  fathers.     I  trust  that  time  is  not  far  distant. 

I  wish  to  express,  as  a  humble  member  of  the  Government,  the  appreci- 
ation we  feel  in  connection  with  the  good  work  carried  on,  not  only  by  the 
staff  employed,  but  also  by  the  people  in  whose  charge  they  have  largely 
been  put.  tJnless  the  producer  values  his  responsibility,  and  acts 
up  to  the  highest  standard,  the  work  of  the  instructors  will  be  largely  lost. 
It  is  true,  not  only  of  the  men  upon  the  farm,  but  of  the  women  upon  the 
farm,  and  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  any  remarks  as  to  the 
necessity  for  clBanliness  on  the  farm,  because  I  believe  the  women  of  Ontario 
equal  any  other  women  in  the  world  in  this  regard. 

In  order  that  everything  in  connection  with  this  industry  may  be  whole- 
some and  sweet,  so  that  our  products  may  go  abroad  and  meet  with  an  ever- 
increasing  consumption  in  the  old  land,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
exercise  the  greatest  degree  of  cleanliness. 

It  is  stran<?e  indeed  to,  find  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  160,000 
less  boxes. in  store  in  Montreal — 150,000  less  boxes  on  the  English  market 
of  our  chesse  than  a  year  ago — and  these  are  the  things  that  indicate  that 
we  ate  bound  to  have  increased  prices  for  our  products  in  the  coming  year. 

I  wish  you  sucness,  and  I  trust  that  those  of  you — and  you  are  highly 
favored  in  this  section — ^who  have  the  opportunity  will  largely  augment  your 
herds  and  incjeaae  the  product,  and  keep  the  standard  up  to  the  high  level 
of  the  present  and  then  a  higher  level  in  the  future. 
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I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  again  meeting  with  the  men 
engaged  in  this  business.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  than  to  pay  a  trib- 
ute to  the  ladies  who  have  graced  our  gathering  to-night.  No  business  is 
going  to  flourish  to  its  greatest  extent  without  the  friendship  and  interest  of 
the  fair  sex.  It  stimulates  us  men  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts  when  we  feel 
that  the  women  of  the  country,  the  best  in  the  land,  are  looking  approvingly 
upon  our  efforts.     (Applause.) 

The  Chaikman  :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  privilege  for  us  to  hear  from  the 
Minister  words  of  appreciation  to  the  way  in  which  we  have  demonstrated 
the  legislation  which  the  Provincial  Legislature  passed  last  session.  I  am 
glad  the  Minister  feels  that  at  least  good  progress  has  been  made,  and  satis- 
factory wort  has  been  done. 


REPORT  OF  DAIRY  HERD  COMPETITION. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Herns,  read  the  following  report: 

The  Directors  decided  to  a^ain  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  donation 
of  Messrs.  Ryrie  Bros.,  of  Toronto,  of  a  silver  and  bronze  medal  for  Dairy 
Herd  competition.  The  regulations  were  the  same  as  last  year  except  that 
in^itead  of  the  medals  being  offered  for  the  most  money  pei  cow,  they  were 
offered  to  the  patron  furnishing  the  most  milk  per  cow  to  a  cheese  factory, 
and  the  most  butter  fat  per  cow  at  a  creamery  from  April  1st  to  Oct.  3Ist, 
1907,  not  less  than  eight  cows  in  the  herd,  and  the  figures  to  be  taken  from 
the  factory  books  and  certified  to  by  the  secretary  and  maker. 

No  patrons  of  a  creamery  entered,  therefore,  the  bronze  medal  was 
awarded  to  the  patron  sending  the  second  highest  amount  of  milk  per  cow  to 
a  cheese  factory.     Only  eight  patrons  of  cheese  factories  entered. 

The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Thompson,  of  Woodstock,  with 
an  average  amount  of  milk  per  cow  of  8,020  lbs.,  and  the  bronze  medal  was 
won  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pearce,  of  Holbrook,  with  an  average  amount  of  milk  per 
cow  of  7,571^  lbs. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  herds : 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Total 
lbs.  of 

Average 

lbs.  of 

milk  per 

cow. 

Total 

Average 
amount 

Owner  of  Herd. 

• 

acres  in 
farm. 

Breed  of  cows. 

cows  in 
herd. 

milk 
sent  to 
factory. 

money 

of 
money 
per  cow. 

W.  E.  Thomson, 

Holstein  and 

$    c. 

$    c. 

Woodstock 

Wm.  Pearce, 

Holbrook 

160 

Holstein  grades 

12 

96,240 

8,020 

934  64 

77  89 

50 

Grade  Holstein.... 

8 

60,572 

7,572 

585  02 

73  13 

Mason  Bros.,  Tyrrell 

280 

Grade  Holstein 

21 

166,986 

7,475 

1,375  93 

65  62 

S.  Cuthhert, 

Sweabarg 

76 

Grade  Holstein.... 

15 

102,161 

6,810 

967  14 

67  47 

yi.  Swance, 

Holstein  and 

Springford 

125 

Durham 

12 

79,380 

6,615 

730  63 

60  89 

J.  W  Comish, 

8  Grade  Holstein. 

HarrietBville .... 

60 

1  Grade  Ayrshire 
1  Grade  Durham 

and  Holstein 

10 

64,321 

6,432 

606  75 

60  67 

R.  Gleaaon,  Medina.. 

150 

Grade  Holstein.... 

24 

133,408 

6,559 

1,314  64 

64  77 

R.  8.  Ballantyne,^ 

A*  wood 

21 

188,878 

5,661 
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DEVELOPING  A  PRIZE  MILKING  HERD. 
By  W.  E.  Thompson,  Woodstock. 

As  I  am  the  recipient  of  the  prize  given  to  the  patron  of  any  cheese 
factory  sending  the  most  milk  per  cow  during  a  i>eriod  of  seven  months,  I 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  a  short  address. 

Five  years  ago  I  started  business  for  myself  on  the  old  homestead,  known 
as  ^'Leslie  Farm/'  in  the  township  of  East  Zorra.  Being  a  man  with  limited 
means  I  had  to  start  on  a  small  scale,  and  grow  as  my  profits  permitted.  I 
bought  all  the  grade  Holstein  cows  my  father  had,  and  three  more  at  sales, 
making  nine  in  all,  which  had  made  a  reputation  for  themselves  at  the 
Innerkip  factory,  and  which,  as  you  see,  has  not  been  lost. 

I  have  always  used  a  pure-bred  Holstein  as  a  sire,  raising  only  heifers 
from  the  best  cows,  and  feeding  them  well  while  young.  My  herd  is  com- 
posed of  five  pure-bred  Holstein  cows  and  the  balance  good  grades. 

I  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  questions  pertaining  to 
dairying,  and  attribute  much  of  my  success  to  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
attending  the  Dairymen's  Conventions  and  reading  the  different  farm  papers, 
and  any  information  obtainable  along  dairy  lines. 

Dairymen  of  To-dat.  A  man  to  be  a  successful  dairyman  of  to-daj 
must  «of  necessity  have  a  fair  education,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place  to 
get  such  an  education  than  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  I  regret 
very  much  not  having  been  able  to  take  a  course  along  dairy  lines  in  my 
younger  days,  as  it  would  be  very  useful  to  me  in  my  business. 

Bookkeeping  is  very  necessary  on  the  farm  to-day.  A  man  should  be 
able  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  year  where  his  greateart  losses  and  profits  have 
occurred,  thus  putting  him  in  a  better  position  for  the  next  year's  business. 
There  are  many  minor  points  about  dairying  such  as  testing  the  cows,  pay- 
ing for  milk  by  butter  fat,  sterilizing  the  wney,  use  of  separators,  and  how 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  casein  in  milk,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer  who  is  alive  to  his  business. 

One  thing  important  in  successful  dairying  is  a  good,  comfortable,  well 
b'ghted  stable,  as  the  cows  are  very  sensitive  to  heat  or  sudden  cold.  My 
stables  have  stone  foundations  with  plastered  walls  and  cement  floors,  with 
plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air.  There  is  a  complete  water  system  throughout 
the  stable,  each  pair  of  cattle  having  a  basin  to  drink  from,  which  is  kept 
filled,  being  regulated  by  a  float  in  the  water  box. 

Good  Cows  and  How  to  Get  Them.  Most  of  my  present  l^erd  are 
young,  and  of  our  own  raising,  some  of  which  trace  back  to  my  boyhood 
days.  I  am  in  a  position  to  sav  that  the  very  best  cows  I  have  were  heifers 
raised  from  heavy  milking  dams.  By  using  a  pure-bred  sire  of  a  diary 
strain,  and  of  a  long  line  of  heavy  producing  ancestry,  what  more  can  a  man 
expect  than  to  improve  the  herd,  if  the  proper  care  and  feed  are  given. 

Last  year  a  two-year  old  heifer  gave  7,106  pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.7 
per  cent,  of  fat,  and  a  three  year  old  gave  10,326  pounds  of  milk  testing 
3.6  per  cent  of  fat,  under  ordinary  care  and  feed.  Another  cow,  twelve 
years  old,  gave  14,155  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  is 
still  milking. 

At  our  factory  the  milk  is  paid  for  according  to  test,  which  is  the  only 
way  up  to  date,  of  receiving  milk,  and  my  average  test  for  the  seven  months 
was  3.5  per  cent,  of  fat. 

I  have  been  trying  for  the  last  three  years  to  so  weed  out  all  my  poor  cows 
in  order  to  get  a  herd  of  ^qual  value,  but  it  is  only  this  past  season  that 
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I  have  been  able  to  know  the  real  value  of  each  cow.  Last  spring  I  Joined 
a  Cow  Testing  Association  at  Spring  Creek,  which  I  feel  assured  will  be  a 
benefit  to  any  dairy  farmer.  With  a  little  time  and  care  you  may  know  just 
what  each  cow  gives  in  milk  and  fat.  A  person  must  be  careful  to  get  the 
exact  weight  of  each  milking,  and  to  take  a  proper  sample,  or  all  his  time  and 
trouble  is  of  no  avail. 

The  question  of  keeping  records  of  cows  is  engaging  widespread  atten- 
tion. 1^0  one  can  claim  to  be  an  up-to-date  dairyman  who  does  not  keep  indi- 
vidual records  of  his  herd.  No  matter  how  well  cows  may  be  cared  for  there 
will  be  an  improvement  just  as  soon  as  a  proper  system  of  keeping  records 
is  adopted,  and  a  new  and  increasing  interest  is  created.  The  owner  sees,  as 
he  never  did  previously,  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  his  good  cows  and  the 
uselessness  of  his  poor  ones.  He  sees  how  responsive  his  cows  are  to  the 
smallest  influence,  and  delights  in  studying  their  individual  characteristics, 
and  once  started  he  does  not  want  to  go  back  to^is  former  methods.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  of  our  Zorra  dairy  farmers  join  in  this  very  important  work. 
We  have  a  straight  spring  balance  hung  behind  the  cows,  and  it  takes  onlv 
a  few  seconds  for  each  milker  to  hang  his  pail  thereon  and  mark  the  amount 
on  a  sheet.  Samples  are  taken  three  days  each  month,  morning  and  evening. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  the  box  and  sheet  are  taken  to  the  factory  and  tested 
hy  a  capable  man  sent  for  the  purpose.  Again  we  find  that  the  milkers  take 
renewed  interest  in  the  work.  They  milk  cleaner,  trying  to  get  as  much  or 
more  milk  each  successive  milking,  and  are  more  careful  as  to  the  feeding  and 
handling  of  the  herd. 

My  herd  numbers  in  all  twenty-eight  head,  ten  pure-bred  Holsteins,  and 
the  balance  Holstein  grades.  The  largest  number  milked  at  any  one  time 
during  the  year  was  fourteen,  including  a  two-year  old  heifer  whose  milk 
was  used  for  family  purposes.  During  the  seven  months  of  the  contest  I  sent 
on  an  average  the  milk  from  twelve  cows,  which  gave  a  total  of  96,240  pounds 
of  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent,  of  fat,  making  an  average  of  8,020  pounds  per 
cow.  Two  of  these  cows  freshened  in  October,  1906,  two  in  January,  1^907, 
five  in  March,  and  the  balance  in  April  and  May.  The  total  pounds  of  milk 
given  by  the  fourteen  cows  for  the  whole  season  was  142,418,  making  an  aver- 
age of  10,172  pounds  of  milk  per  cow. 

Method  of  Feeding.  This  is  my  method  of  feeding  in  winter :  In  the 
morning  the  first  thing  we  do  is  to  milk  the  cows ;  then  the  roots  and  meal  are 
fed,  after  which  the  straw  or  hay.  The  water  is  always  before  them.  At 
noon  we  give  a  feed  of  cut  com,  in  the  evening,  say  five  or  half  past,  we  again 
milk,  and  the  roots  and  meal  are  again  fed  followed  by  straw  or  chafF.  This 
diet  is  continued  until  about  the  first  of  March,  when  hay  is  fed  in  place  of 
straw.  The  meal  consists  usually  of  a>cnixture  of  barley  and  oats.  When 
necessary  to  supplement  this,  some  bran  is  added,  together  with  something 
stronger,  such  as  low  grade  flour  or  ground  wheat,  which  brings  the  mixture 
to  about  the  same  weight  as  the  barley  and  oats.  The  milking  cows  receive 
of  this  about  a  gallon  each,  twice  a  day.  I  find  that  even  yet  my  cows  are 
not  fed  to  their  full  capacity,  as  when  given  a  feed  of  meal  at  noon  it  makes 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk.  Cows  give  a  greater  return 
when  freshened  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  and  if 
well  fed  they  will  give  nearly  as  much  milk  during  the  summer  as  those  which 
freshen  in  April  or  May. 

In  the  summer  the  cows  are  tied  in  the  stable  for  milking,  and  if  the 
flies  are  on  them  they  are  sprayed  with  a  preparation  put  up  by  Dr.  Williams. 
When  the  pasture  is  beginning  to  get  dry  and  short  we  give  one  quart  of  meal 
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or  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran  twice  daily  until  green  feed   such    as   com   or 
roots  may  be  used. 

Q. — Did  you  feed  corn  ensilage? 

A. — I  feed  cut  corn.     I  have  no  silo;  I  wish  I  had. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  it  would  pay  to  feed  wheat  bran  at  present  prices? 

A. — ^Tes,  I  do;  you  get  your  value  out  of  the  bran  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

Q. — ^That  is,  provided  it  is  not  adulterated  at  all? 

A. — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  any  adulterated  bran,  so  that  I  have 
had  no  experience. 

A  Member':  The  country  is  full  of  it. 

Q. — Do  I  understand  the  speaker  to  say  that  he  had  only  fourteen  cows 
milking  during  the  entire  year? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Had  you  more  than  fourteen  cows  in  the  herd? 

A. — I  had  not  more  than  fourteen  cows,  the  balance  are  young  cattle. 
I  have  had  as  high  as  twenty. 

Q. — How  large  is  your  fann? 

A. — 100  acres. 

Q. — I  thought  you  said  you  had  23  head  of  cattle? 

A. — I  have  at  present. 

Q. — There  were  only  twelve  cows  milking  during  the  seven  months? 

A.— Tea. 

A  Member:  How  about  the  other  two? 

A. — Just  there  I  might  explain  that  matter.  In  the  month  of  April  I 
milked  nine,  in  the  month  of  May  eleven,  in  the  month  of  June  thirteen,  July 
thirteen,  August  thirteen,  September  thirteen,  October  twelve. 

A  Member  :  Did  the  same  cows  go  on  milking,  or  when  one  dropped  off, 
you  put  another  in  its  place? 

A. — No,  the  same  twelve. 

Q. — Tou  did  not  get  this  average  from  the  same  twelve  cows,  you  had 
more  than  twelve  cows? 

Q. — Tou  had  less  than  twelve  cows  milking  during  the  period? 

A. — If  you  add  up  these  figures  it  makes  twelve  cows. 

Q. — ^Part  of  the  season  you  were  milking  only  nine  cows? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^That  milk  was  from  fourteen  different  cows? 

A.— No. 

Q.     The  same  twelve  cows  gave  it  all? 

A. — I  claim  I  have  fourteen  cows  in  the  herd.  I  had  a  two-year  old 
heifer  besides. 

A  Member  :  Is  that  the  way  the  competition  was  carried  on  ?  Tou  strike 
an  average.  I  always  considered  you  had  to  have  so  many  to  start  with, 
and  finish  up  with  the  same  cows  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know  about  that,  I  am  sure.  If  it  would  make  it  any  clearer 
to  you,  I  have  this  list  here,  just  what  each  cow  furnished. 

A  Member  :  It  appears  to  me  from  the  question,  that  you  had  one  cow  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  then  let  her  dry  up,  and  commenced  with  another  cow. 

A. — That  was  not  the  case.  I  started  with  nine,  and  for  four  months 
there  were  thirteen  milking  without  one  dropping  off. 

A  Member  :  Tou  averaged  the  thirteen  cows  to  balance  up  the  nine,  and 
called  it  twelve  cows? 

A.— Yes. 
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NOTES  ON  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS  FOE  1907. 

By  Chas.  F.  Whitley,  Dairy  Division,  Ottawa. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  work  during  1907,  there  being  52 
associations  instead  of  16  in  1906,  876  members  in  place  of  297,  while  the 
number  of  cows  increased  from  3,750  to  9,160.  Better  than  the  mere  growth 
numerically  is  the  enhanced  interest  taken  by  the  members  in  the  work.  The 
weighing  of  the  milk  has  been  more  regular,  the  samples  seem  to  have  been 
more  carefully  taken,  and  have  been  sent  in  more  promptly  for  testing,  while 
the  work,  generally  speaking,  has  been  continued  longer,  so  that  more  ;records 
for  longer  periods  are  available  than  last  year.  Further  than  this,  there 
has  been  a  greater  disposition  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  meet 
the  men  doing  the  testing  so  as  to  ask  questions  on  all  manner  of  subjects  per- 
taining to  dairying.  This  is  an  indication  of  what  could  easily  be  accom- 
plished with  most  beneficial  results,  namely,  to  make  the  cheese  factorv  or 
creamery  a  real  centre  of  dairy  education.  One  or  two  associations  further, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department,  arranged  for  an  occasional  meeting  of 
the  members  to  discuss  the  records  and  take  steps  for  the  improvement  of  their 
herds.  This  feature  is  one  of  great  promise  as  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom." 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  of  records  of  dairy  cows  is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  comparisons.  One  is  naturally  led  to  enquire  what  is  the 
difference  in  yields  in  various  districts,  in  the  yield  of  herds  in  the  same  asso- 
ciations, but  most  important  between  individual  cows  in  the  same  herds  under 
the  same  management.  This  brings  into  prominent  thought  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  work  undertaken  by  members  of  cow  testing  associations,  namely, 
a  stndv  of  the  individual  cow  with  the  object  of  developing  strains  of  animals 
producing  abundant  quantities  of  good  milk  economically. 

Taking  the  district  question  first,  it  mav  be  noted  as  an  example  of  the 
contrasts  brought  to  light  that  the  total  production  of  54  cows  in  one  associa- 
tion in  Victoria  County  during  October  was  19,330  lbs.  milk,  containing  751.9 
lbs.  butter  fat.  During  the  same  period  106  cows  in  Oxford  County  gave  65,- 
830 lbs.  milk,  2,347  lbs.  fat,  or  a  better  yield  by  seventy  per  cent.  Many  men 
in  the  former  association  are  lookincr  for  the  dual  purpose  cow;  probably  all 
members  of  the  latter  association  aim  at  special  purpose  cows.  In  the  one 
district  nearly  all  the  farmers  leave  the  whole  care  of  the  cows  to  the  women 
of  the  house,  and  if  they  can  make  anything  out  of  the  cows  besides  keeping 
the  house  in  milk,  cream  and  butter,  they  are  satisfied.  Some  keep  a  scrub 
bull  running  with  the  herd,  and  do  not  know  when  the  cows  should  freshen. 
The  other  is  a  real  whole-hearted  progressive,  money  making  dairv  district. 
Taking  other  records  from  the  same  two  counties  it  is  found  that  in  the  six 
months.  May  to  October,  1907.  the  total  production  per  cow  stands  at  2,724 
lbs.  milk  and  99.2  lbs,  fat  in  the  one  case,  and  4,793  lbs.  milk,  165.3  lbs.  fat 
in  the  other.  This  shows  even  a  greater  difference  than  during  the  compari- 
son of  one  month,  namely  76  per  cent.  One  moment's  thouerht  will  indicate 
the  tremendous  possibilities  for  Victoria  County  if  the  19,000  cows  were  76 
per  cent,  higher  in  their  returns, , than  they  are  at  present.  Why  should  thev 
not  be? 

There  is  possibly  a  difference  in  the  adaptability  of  the  districts  to  dairy- 
ing, but  there  is  certainlv  a  more  pronounced  difference  between  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  owners  of  the  herds.  One  might  consider  the  personality  of  the 
farmer,  his  particular  interest  in  dairyinor,  whether  indeed  he  poSvSesses  the 
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prime  requisite  for  success,  a  loTe  for  stock  raising.  Some  are  better  adapted 
by  nature  for  grain  or  fruit  raising.  A  real  affection  for  the  dairy  cow  means 
better  care  of  her,  and  consequently  better  returns  financially. 

Cows  BELOW  THE  AvEEAGE.  Taking  8  months,  April  to  November,  46 
per  cent,  of  all  the  cows  recorded  were  100  lbs.  milk  below  the  average  every 
month.  The  average  in  May  for  all  the  cows  tested  in  Ontario  Associations 
was  764  lbs.  milk,  and  46  cows  out  of  every  100  gave  only  663  lbs.  Similarly 
in  August,  the  average  yield  was  638  lbs.,  and  46  per  cent,  gave  only  5M 
lbs. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  milch  cows  in  Ontario  as  1,100,000,  and  then 
assuming  that  46  per  cent,  of  them  could  easily  give  100  lbs.  of  milk  more 
than  they  do  at  present,  with  milk  at  90c  per  100  lbs.,  the  dairyman  of  this 
province  could  have  an  extra  income  of  three  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Please  note  this  is  by  simply  improving  those  below  the  average,  which 
should  not  be  difficult,  and  does  not  consider  the  immense  possibilities 
involved  in  further  improving  the  average  of  the  good  cows. 

The  differences  between  herds  in  the  same  district  may  now  be  considered 
for  a  moment ;  as  they  illustrate,  possibly  better  than  the  above,  the  aptness 
and  efficiency  of  one  man's  methods  over  another's  in  the  application  of  intel- 
ligent, up-to-date  business  methods  to  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying. 
In  the  dairy  business  to-day  there  is  no  room  for  shiftless,  haphazard,  "hit 
or  miss"  methods,  the  dairy  herd  has  to  be  run  as  a  commercial  undertaking. 
Over  and  over  again  can  be  found  instances  of  a  small  herd  of  ten  cows  pro- 
ducing just  as  much  as  twenty.  Such  contrasts  are  in  herds  in  associations 
in  Ontario,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  indicating  that  there  is  room  for 
little  short  of  a  perfect  revolution  in  many  localities.  Let  the  records  sneak 
to  the  question  for  a  moment.  Nine  cows  in  one  herd  give  265  lbs.  fat,  while 
in  another  herd  in  the  same  association  eighteen  cows  give  only  260  lbs.  dur- 
ing one  month.  Again,  10  cows  in  one  herd  yield  9,550  lbs.  milk,  while  16 
in  another  give  only  7,000  lbs.  This  is  a  (difference  not  of  76  per  cent,  but 
actually  118  per  cent. 

Touching  the  advantages  of  providing  soiling  crops,  and  the  gain  from 
feeding  liberally,  two  herds  in  an  association  near  Peterboro'  afford  a  note- 
worthy contrast.  One  man  who  has  fed  chop  all  summer,  chiefly  oats  and 
peas,  obtained  from  his  7  cows  an  average  yield  for  Julv  August,  September 
and  October  of  2,943  lbs.  milk,  101.8  lbs.  fat.  A  neighbor  who  this  year,  the 
first  for  many  seasons,  has  not  given  any  extra  feed  and  says,  ^^he  is  ashamed 
of  his  weights,"  get  from  his  herd  of  16  cows  an  average  of  only  2,230  lbs. 
milk,  78.7  lbs.  fat.  Had  his  cows  been  as  productive  as  those  in  the  other 
herd,  he  would  have  realized  over  11,000  lbs.  milk  more  than  he  did.  With 
milk  at  90c  per  hundred  this  would  mean  another  |102  additional  income  in 
four  months. 

The  next  point  of  contrast  is  that  between  cows  in  the  same  herd.  This 
individuality  of  animals  is  so  strongly  marked  that  only  by  diligent  study  and 
most  careful  observation  can  one  hope  to  determine  the  most  profitable  cows 
for  selection  as  the  foundation  stock  of  the  herd.  The  very  fact  that  in  any 
breed  there  are  so  many  departures  from  the  characteristics  and  particular  type 
that  may  be  expected,  the  difference  in  the  animals'  ability  to  use  feed,  their 
variation  in  yield  of  milk  and  fat  under  similar  conditions,  their  persistency 
in  milking,  all  emphasize  the  tremendous  importance  of  continuous  investiga- 
tion, unceasing  and  painstaking  vigilance. 

To  illustrate  some  of  these  points,  one  does  not  usually  expect  to  find  a 
high  fat  content^  in  Holstein  milk.  Here  and  there  have  been  noticed  this 
season  some  individuals  of  this  breed  testing  over  4.0  per  cent.  fat.     Are 
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there  many  more  to  be  discovered?  Wliy  should  we  rest  content  with  so 
many  cows  testing  only  2.6,  2.2  and  even  2?  Is  it  lair  to  other  patrons  at 
the  cheese  factory  to  let  the  burden  of  making  up  the  milk  to  a  decent  standard 
of  quality  as  regards  f  at,  rest  on  their  better  cows  P 

There  is  certainly  virtue  in  inherited  tendencies.  The  transmission  of 
dairy  quality  is  possible;  judicious  selection  aims  at  this.  Heavy  milking 
ancestry  is  a  very  live  factor  in  the  capabilities  of  animals  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. A  twelve  year  old  grade,  calved  October,  1907,  gave  in  the  eight 
months,  January  to  October,  1907,  over  8,360  lbs.  milk  testing  3.8  every 
month.  She  has  had  no  special  treatment,  but  comes  of  good  milking  stock. 
Selection  pays.     Blood  will  tell. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  shrinkage  per  month  in  milk  yield  for  the 
first  six  months  is  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  previous  month  it  is  not  abnor- 
mal. Very  few  indeed  of  the  animals  we  have  on  record  show  as  little  as 
that.  Some  few  go  13  to  16  per  cent.,  but  a  very  great  many  have  a  shrink- 
age of  20,  30  and  even  35  per  cent.  There  is  certainly  room  for  improvement 
at  this  point.  One  cow  was  noticed  giving  in  three  consecutive  months  930, 
434  and  238  lbs.  milk.  This  is  a  shrinkage  of  53  and  45  per  cent.  In  one 
herd  are  found  cows  calving  in  spring  giving  only  600  lbs.  milk  in  September, 
and  others  calving  the  same  time  that  in  September  were  still  giving  900, 
1,000  and  1,100.     These  are  the  animals  to  select  and  breed  from. 

The  evident  preference  of  the  cow  for  methodicU  habits  has  been  vigor- 
ously commented  on  by  some  of  our  members.  '  Her  objection  to  a  change  of 
milkers  is  very  apparent.  The  establishment  of  a  perfect  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding  between  "bossy"  and  the  milker,  and  not  only  that, 
but  the  regularity  as  to  the  hour  of  milking  is  insisted  on  by  our  best  men, 
who  find  that  careful  attention  to  these  details  pays,  and  pays  well.  Couple 
this  attention  with  a  study  of  the  feed  problem  and  we  have  an  insight  into 
the  radically  different  returns  from  some  herds  in  the  Brockville  association. 
During  five  months  one  lot  of  cows  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  dairyman  aver- 
aged 4,194  lbs.  milk  each,  but  another  lot  yielded  only  2,727  lbs.  each.  If 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  latter  had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  former  they 
'vould  have  given  16,130  lbs.  of  milk  more  than  they  did  in  the  five  months. 

In  this  age  of  fixing  individual  responsibility,  the  real  student  of  cows 
seeks  for  those  returning  maximum  profit.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  costs  about  $30  to  feed  a  cow,  are  we  to  take  that  as 
the  total  cost  of  maintenance?  Surely  there  are  other  expenses. 
These  may  be  classed  as  interest  on  the  value  of  the  cow;  decline  in 
value  which-  charge  provides  for  purchase  of  successor ;  interest  and  taxes  on 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  cost  of  caring  for  the  cow.  The*  sire  has  to  be 
maintained,  the  cost  of  which  is  offset  bv  the  value  of  the  calves  raised ;  and 
the  manure  should  be  credited.  These  charges  will  vary,  but  looking  through 
some  Ohio  records  it  is  found  that  f21  is  taken  as  the  average  in  dairy  sec- 
tions. Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and  applying  them 
to  two  cows  in  a  Quebec  herd,  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  A  good  cow  pro- 
ducing 350  lbs.  fat,  and  7,900  lbs.  skim  milk,  has  a  total  value  of  product  of 
199.55.  Less  feed  and  these  other  expenses,  the  net  profit  is  $48.55.  A.n 
average  cow  in  the  same  herd  producing  205  lbs.  fat,  and  3,700  skim  milk  has 
a  total  value  of  product  of  f56.85.  Deducting  feed  and  the  charge  for  other 
expenses,  the  net  profit  is  but  $5.85.  On  this  footinsr  one  cow  gives  8  3/10 
times  as  much  profit  as  the  other.  Now  to  obtain  $1,000  net  profit  would 
necessitate  only'20  of  the  one  kind,  but  171  cows  of  the  other  kind. 

The  work  of  cow  testing  associations  enables  these  forcible  comparisons 
to  be  made,  and  is  a  powerful  argument  for  their  formation. 
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A  Membeb  :  Is  thia  comparison  always  between  two  cows  in  the  same 
herd? 

Mr.  Whitley:  Yes. 

A  Member:   All  fed  alike? 

A. — Yes,  with  just  that  slight  diifference,  I  intimated.  That  man  is  a 
I»articularly  careful  feeder,  and  he  is  always  just  crowding  them.  ,If  he  thinks 
one  cow  will  do  better  with  extra  feed,  he  gives  it.  There  would  be  a  slight 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  feeding,  but  not  very  much. 

Mr.  J.  A.  RuDDiCK :  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject  before 
we  leave  it.  I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with  pleasure  and  interest  to  what 
Mr.  Whitley  had  to  say  in  connection  with  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  in  the  matter  of  improving  the  herds  throughout  Canada  by  means  of 
these  Cow  Testing  ^Associations.  I  made  a  little  calculation  since  Mr. 
Thompson  spoke  in  connection  with  what  Mr.  Whitley  has  said,  and  roughly 
it  is  this :  If  all  the  cows  of  all  the  herds  in  Canada  were  brought  up  to 
the  standard  of  Mr.  Thompson's  herd  it  would  increase  the  annual  value  of 
the  dairy  produce  in  thi6  country  by  |80,000,000.  There  are  about  2,000,000 
cows  in  Canada ;  there  were  last  summer,  there  are  more  now.  Those  cowh 
did  not  average  4,000  pounds  of  milk  each  per  year.  If  we  allow  the  milk 
at  one  dollar  per  hundred,  that  is  f40  per  cow,  and  forty  times  2,000,000  is 
80,000,000.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a  very  large  increase,  and  if  we 
only  increase  the  annual  productions  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  it  would 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum  •of  money  each  year.  If  we  reach  the  average 
of  Mr.  Thompson's,  herd  we  would  be  very  little  better  than  the  average  of 
the  cows  in  Denmark  or  Holland. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Holland  last  summer,  and  I  made  some 
inquiries  as  to  the  production  of  milk.  Dairying  is  the  national  industry 
in  Holland,  and  they  depend  very  largely  on  theii:  sale  of  butter  and  cheese 
for  their  revenue  on  the  farm.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  figures  in 
that  connection. 

Holland  is  a  very  small  country,  only  about  12,000  and  some  odd  square 
miles,  about  equal  to  the  area  of  what  we  call  Western  Ontario.  They  have 
less  than  1,000,000  cows,  and  yet  after  feeding  five  million  people,  they 
exported  f 27,000,000  worth  of  butter  and  cheese  last  year,  nearly  as  much 
as  Canada  exported.  We  think  we  are  a  good  dairying  country,  but  we  are 
only  beginning  in  this  business,  and  if  you  can  go  over  and  visit  these  Dutch 
farmers  you  will  find  that  they  are  leading  us  a  long  way  in  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  this  country  in  the  last  two 
years ;  our  butter-makers  have  made  great  advances,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  cheese  or  butter-makers  anywhere  in  the  world  that  have  studied  the 
science  underlyiug  the  work  they  are  engaged  in  as  cheese  and  butter-mak- 
ers in  Canada  j  but  we  do  not  seem  to  make  the  same  progress  along  other 
lines  as  these  other  countries  have.  Here  is  a  territory  about  the  size  of 
Western  Ontario  having  a  million  cows  and  exporting  nearly  as  much  as  ve 
did  with  our  2,000,000  cows  and  the  actual  value  was  |27,000,000  last  year. 

A  Member  :  They  did  not  eat  any. 
.    A. — That  is  a  mistake.     They  do  eat  a  very  large  quantity,  and  they 
have  about  as  many  people  to  eat  it  as  we  have  in  this  country,  and  their 
production  of  milk  is  easily  over  double  as  much  as  ours. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  figures  from  one  creamery.  I  know  a  creamery 
in  the  Province  of  Friesland  where  they  have  1,150  cows  supplying  milk  to 
that  creamery,  and  the  average  of  milk  per  cow  is  8,460  pounds — ^for  the 
whole  creamery,  not  from  the  one  herd.  I  have  a  record  of  one  cow  in  the 
Province  of  Eleda.     She  gave  twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
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nine  pounds  in  365  days.  Of  course  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  pastures  of  Holland  are  probably  not  equalled  by  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  on  a  very  low  level 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  rain  fall  is  pumped  out  over  the  dykes 
and  the  pastures  are  always  in  a  good  condition.  They  are  very  rich  land 
and  they  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  a  very  large  stock  on  a  given  area.  I  have 
seen  as  much  as  a  cow  to  an  acre.  By  the  way,  the  Dutch  people  say  we  have 
no  right  to  call  these  cows  Holsteins^  they  are  Dutch.  They  claim  they  are 
pure-bred  Dutch  cattle.  I  saw  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  five  acres,  and  they 
had  thirty-five  cows  producing  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  There  were  eight 
heifers,  twenty-five  calves,  two  horses,  and  twenty-fiVe  ewes  on  a  hundred 
acres,  and  all  the  feed  is  produced  on  the  hundred  acres,  except  the  meal 
which  is  fed  in  the  winter  time. 

The  members  of  the  Cow  Testing  Association  will  be  asked  to  contribut>5 
a  small  portion  to  the  cost  of  the  testing,  and  the  charge  is  twenty-five  cents 
a  cow  or  a  minimum  of  a  dollar  per  herd. 

I  found  quite  a  number,  having  received  these  circulars,  were  asked  as 
to  whether  they  would  continue,  and  they  said  they  thought  not.  One  man 
said,  "I  will  have  exactly  the  same  herd  in  1908  as  I  had  in  1907,  and  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  testing  the  herd  for  two  years  in  succession.'*  The 
mere  fact  in  testing  the  herd  is  not  going  to  do  any  good.  It  is  what  we  do 
by  following  this  work  up  systematically  that  will  bring  any  results.  An- 
other man  said:  '*!  found  on  testing  my  cows  they  ran  evenly."  I  looked 
at  that  man's  record,  and  found  in  five  months  there  was  a  difference  of 
1,000  pounds  in  a  cow,  and  yet  he  thought  he  had  a  uniform  herd.  We  pro- 
pose wherever  an  Association  of  twenty  or  more  farmers  who  will  join  to- 
gether, the  Department  will  continue  to  do  the  testing,  and  we  ask  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  make  that  contribution  during  another  year. 
The  organizations  are  being  made  all  over  the  country  during  the  present 
time.  I  want  to  make  this  further  announcement:  If  the  cheese  factories 
and  the  creameries  would  take  it  up,  and  where  any  cheese-maker  will  under- 
take to  do  the  testing;  the  Department  will  pay  five  cents  per  test,  and  fur- 
nish all  the  blank  forms  necessary  for  doing  the  work.  In  that  case  there 
^ill  be  no  charge  unless  the  cheese-maker  wants  to  make  it  to  the  members 
of  the  Association.  I  find  that  a  number  of  the  cheese-makers  have  agreed 
to  do  that,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  arrangement  indeed.  The  factor- 
ies are  undertaking  to  do  this  work  because  it  is  in  their  interest.  They  are 
dividing  their  attention  because  of  the  increase  of  the  production  of  milk.  If 
they  would  do  that  instead  of  trying  to  take  patrons  away  from  the  neigh- 
boring factories,  it  would  be  much  better.  I  do  not  make  that  offer  unre- 
servedly, because  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  the  cheese-maker  was  com- 
petent to  make  the  test. 

Q. — Can  you  compare  Denmark  with  Ontario  P 

A. — ^No,  I  would  not.  They  do  some  things  very  much  better  than  we 
do. 

Q. — How  many  cows  have  they  got  on  that  one  hundred  acres  P 

A. — The  one  hundred  acres  I  spoke  of  was  not  in  Denmark;  it  was  in 
Holland,  and  they  certainly  have  more  labor. 

Q. — There  are  twenty  girls  on  each  farm  working  P 

A. — I  am  not  making  any  comparison.  You  are  making  the  compar- 
ison. I  am  only  telling  you  the  facts  as  I  found  them,  and  you  are  making 
your  own  comparison. 

Mr.  A.^  Ghoh:  I  know  of  a  herd  that  for  nine  years  had  the  milk 
weighed  twice  a  day,  and  never  in  these  nine  years  was  there  an  expression 
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heard  that  they  would  quit  weighing.  Not  once  in  the  nine  years  has  there 
been  a  failure  in  weighing  the  milk.  Those  that  become  concerned  about 
it  are  not  worrying.  They  only  wo;rry  whose  heart  is  not  in  it.  If  you  were 
to  weigh  every  day  and  all  the  year  around,  you  would  have  a  double  bene- 
fit, because  you  also  want  the  scales  in  the  feed  room.  Use  your  scales  on 
the  milk  to  show  you  what  your  feed  is  doing,  and  then  you  know  just  as 
your  scales  go  up  and  down,  the  why  and  wherefore,  and  what  to  expect. 
Weighing  will  keep  you  in  touch  on  the  two  hands  of  feed  and  production. 
I  say,  weigh  your  milk,  and  weigh  is  regularly.     (Applause.) 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FROM  THE  DAIRYMAN'S  STANDPOINT. 
By  J.  H.  Geisdale,  Ottawa. 

I  want  in  the  beginning  to  say  that  after  many  years'  experience  I  must 
support  very  strongly  the  work  Mr.  Whitley  has  been  doing  to  get  yon  to 
test  your  cows,  and  I  want  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  point  made 
by  tne  gentleman  just  in  front  of  me,  who  crot  up  and  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  weighing  the  milk  every  day  and  twice  a  day.  I  think  it  is  of 
Very  great  value  to  know  what  your  cows  are  doing  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,  which  information  you  can  gain  by  weighing  three  or  four  times  a 
month.  There  is  no  greater  help  to  a  man  who  is  amdous  to  develop  and  get 
the  most  out  of  his  herd  than  this  weighinpf  day  by  day. 

Mr.  Ruddick  said  something  about  increasing  our  output,  and  com- 
pared what  we  are  doing  in  this  vast  country  with  the  output  from  a  some- 
what smaller  population,  numericall;^,  in  Holland.  What  I  want  to  empha- 
size to-day  is  that  we  are  not  getting  returns  from  our  lands,  and  I  want  to 
discuss  with  you  and  suggest  to  you  some  ways  in  which  we  can  increase  the 
returns  from  our  dairy  farms. 

If  you  will  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  the  average  farmer  in  On- 
tario or  any  county,  gets  to-day  and  what  he  should  get  you  will  see  that 
there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  I  have  been  looking  iuto  statistics 
some  few  years  on  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  the  average  Canadian  farmer 
who  has  100  acres  of  land,  most  of  it,  or  a  good  portion  of  it,  arable,  gets 
in  the  neighborhood  of  |600  or  |700  revenue  from  it.  There  are  not  many 
farmers  who  get  as  small  a  revenue  as  that  and  expect  to  live  on  it;  but 
there  are  many  farmers  with  poor  land  who  have  a  small  farm  and  till  it 
extra  well  and  get  lar^r  returns.  But  on  the  average  that  is  what  the  farmer 
is  getting.  Now,  I  maintain  that  is  quite  inadequate,  and  that  is  the  first 
point  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention — the  possibilities  of  farming  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  living  up  to  our  privileges ;  we  are  not  getting  out 
of  our  farms  what  we  ought  to.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  due  to  the  method  of  farming  we  are  following- 
due  in  a  large  part  to  our  disinclination  to  employ  more  help  to  do  more 
work  on  our  farms,  and  in  the  second  place,  to  our  disinclination  to  follow 
any  fixed  line  of  farming,  and  to^  go  about  it  in  a  good  business  way. 

There  are  tremendous  possibilities  here.  Let  me  illustrate  first  by  giv- 
ing you  a  few  figures  which  I  gathered  together  a  year  or  so  ago  when  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  being  taken  off  our  average  farms  in  Ontario  and 
in  Quebec.  I  accordingly  travelled  around  some  and  got  considerable  data 
here  and  there  and  I  will  give  you  thy  result. 

8a  D. 
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In  the  first  place  let  us  take  the  farm  where  as  little  labor  as  possible 
is  employed.  I  visited  a  number  of  townships  not  very  far  from  here,  some 
of  the  very  best  land  that  can  be  found  in  this  world — ^no  better  land  lies  out 
of  doors  than  I  saw,  and  I  have  seen  the  land  in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
and  yet  in  the  Township  of  Lobo  I  found  farms,  thousands  of  acres,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  farms,  where  all  the  land,  or  practically  all  of  it,  was 
in  grass  and  handled  by  a  few  contractors  or  speculators  who  were  buying 
cattle  and  putting  them  there  to  pasture  and  selling  them  off  in  the  fall. 
Those  men  tell  me  that  they  can  count  on  running  anyw'here  from  25  to  30 
head  on  100  acres.  The  speculators  did  not  tell  me,  but  the  farmers  told 
me  that  those  men  made  abput  enough  to  pay  rent  and  sometimes  a  little 
more;  sometimes  they  had  a  fair  profit  and  sometimes  they  had  a  mighty 
small  one.  That  is,  the  revenue  from  such  a  farm  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  or  say  $2.50  an  acre. 

Then  I  visited  some  other  farms  where  there  was  nothing  but  grain  or 
corn.  They  were  good  farms  and  they  were  handled  just  for  the  produce  of 
the  sbil,  no  cattle  kept,  or  at  least  just  as  few  as  possibly  could  be  kept  in 
order  to  supply  the  house.  On  this  farm  lived  the  farmer,  sometimes  a  boy, 
and  if  not  a  boy  then  a  man  was  hired  and  the  farmer  lived  alone  in  the  win- 
ter, and  I  found  the  average  returns  from  that  farm  around  f700  to  f  1,000 
from  the  raw  products,  selling  grain,  hay,  clover  seed,  and  so  on.  Once  in  a 
while  we  would  find  a  man  who  would  do  better,  and  just  as  often  we  would 
find  a  man  who  did  not  do  as  well,  and  the  farms  were  going  back.  Of  course 
if  I  had  taken  the  year  1907  the  revenues  would  be  greater. 

On  that  farm  where  the  revenue  was  about  |8  an  acre,  the  labor  em- 
ployed was  equal  to  a  man  and  a  half — one  man  the  year  round  and  one  in 
the  summer.  Then  I  visited  some  other  farms  where  they  grew  crops  all 
summer,  pastured  a  few  cattle  and  took  in  a  lot  of  steers  to'  feed  in  the  win- 
ter. Of  some  such  farms  I  hav  remarkably  good  returns.  On  one  farm, 
where  the  man  employed  two  men  all  summer,  and  one  man  in  the  winter, 
he  Had  a  revenue  of  from  |1,200  to  |1,500.  You  see  there  for  two  men  and 
a  half  employed  he  had  a  revenue  of  from  $1,200  to  f  1,500  on  a  hundred 
acres.' 

Then  I  visited  another  farm  where  a  few  pure-bred  cattle  were  kept, 
and  a  few  horses  and  steers  and  they  were  making  anywhere  from  |1,800  to 
12,400  a  year. 

There  was  another  farm  where  they  were  dairying,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  the  top  notch  in  the  way  of  revenue.  They  were  getting  around  f  4,000 
from  one  hundred  acres.  On  this  farm  they  were  employing  four  men  and 
a  half;  that  is,  four  men  the  year  round  and  an  extra  man  in  the  summer. 
They  kept  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  swine  and  the  revenue,  one  year  at 
least,  was  |4,200  and  some  odd  dollars,  sometimes  it  came  up  as  high  as 
14,500.  Now  this  looks  like  a  pretty  good  thing  that  a  man  should  get  from 
f4,000  to  f4,500  from  his  farm,  but  it  can  be  surpassed.  Mr.  Ruddick  has 
jjiven  you  an  example  of  what  has  been  done  in  Holland.  Some  of  you  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  man  in  Philadelphia  who  bought  a  little  farm 
and  found  he  could  not  keep  2  cows  and  a  horse.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
yt  ars  he  was  keeping  30  head  of  cattle  and  2  horses  and  a  couple  of  men  and 
a  boy  on  this  15  acres.  It  is  not  just  a  story  that  you  hear,  but  it  is  cor- 
roborated and  proven  over  and  over  again  and  has  been  investigated  very 
carefully  by  men  who  were  sent  there  particularly  to  look  into  this  matter. 
You  can,  then,  see  the  possibilities,  and  we  are  not  living  up  to  these  pos- 
sibilities in  Canada.  In  fhis  Canada  of  ours  we  are  falling  away  behind  this 
and  we  ought  to  be  doing  better.     You  say  we  cannot  get  the  men.     I  be- 
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lieve  we  can  if  we  would  undertake  to  keep  them  the  year  around.  I  am  not 
so  familiar  with  your  conditions  in  this  county  as  I  would  like  to  be,  but  I 
know  in  our  own  district  where  the  men  are  kept  the  year  around,  there  is 
comparatively  little  trouble  in  holding  men;  but  where  a  man  keeps  hifi 
employees  only  six  months,  he  has  a  great  hunt  to  get  a  man  to  work  for  the 
sununer  and  he  has  to  pay  high  wages.  Of  course  you  must  expect  to  pay 
him  good  wages,  and  it  is  better  to  keep  a  man  of  that  kind  because  he  is 
cheaper  than  where  you  have  a  green  man  who  knows  nothing  about  it.  It 
you  will  look  at  the  figures  I  am  giving  you  you  will  see  that  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  these  operations  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labor.  Where  there  is 
only  one-third  of  a  man  the  revenue  was  f2  pr  $3  per  acre;  a  man  and  a 
half,  |7  or  $8;  two  men  and  a  half,  fl4  to  |15;  three  men  brought  it  up  to 
$18  to  |24;  four  or  five  men^  |24;  and  on  this  little  farm  the  number  of 
men  employed  was  equal  to  eighteen  on  100  acres,  and  if  you  will  figure 
that  out  you  will  find  that  every  man  left  a  good  margin  of  profit  to  the 
man  who  was  able  to  handle  them. 

I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  question  asked  by  a  man  in  the  gallery 
who  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true  that  in  Denmark  they  had  a  whole  lot  of 
girls  working  on  the  farms.  It  is  true.  We  do  not  have  to  ask  our  girls  to 
work  in  our  dairy.  We  have  a  country  that  is  good  enough  to  let  the  women 
stay  in  the  house  and  I  am  proud  to  live  in  such  a  country.  But  let  me  say 
that  every  man  who  works  here  can  make  good  wages,  and  for  every  man 
you  have  working  on  the  farm  you  can  make  a  good  profit.  I  am  confident 
every  farm  will  pay  in  this  country,  because  the  average  is  going  up,  and 
we  are  going  to  see  great  improvements  in  the  near  future.  Our  returns  are 
increasing;  in  fact  we  have  to  increase  or  we  cannot  live.  Why  do  we  ffet 
such  small  returns — because,  we  do  not  keep  enough  cattle  or  men.  If  you 
keep  men  you  have  to  furnish  them  with  employment,  and  I  think  the  chief 
reason  why  our  farms  are  not  giving  us  returns  is  that  we  do  not  keep  enough 
cattle  on  them.  We  are  using  too  much  land.  In  many  cases  we  are  land 
poor.  A  man  gets  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  he  sees  another  100  acres  near 
him  that  he  has  a  chance  of  buying,  and  he  says  ''If  I  can  get  that  I  will 
have  200  acres  j*'  and  he  immediately  sets  to  wo^k  and  buys  it ;  and  instead  of 
handling  the  100  acres  he  had  in  a  proper  way,  and  making  good  returns, 
he  handles  the  200  acres  badly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  big  farm  to 
make  a  good  revenue.  Take  the  farm  where  they  make  |4,000  a  year.  I 
can  give  you  an  example  of  a  farm  in  Dundas  county  which  consists  of  130 
acres,  and  where  the  farmer  some  few  years  ago  was  putting  away  |2,000 
a  year  off  that  120  acre  farm.  Now,  you  see,  there  was  a  good  margin  of  pro- 
fit there.  He  kept  his  family,  paid  his  hired  men  and  put  away  |2,000  a 
year.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  big  farm,  if  you  will  handle 
u  small  farm  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Our  land  is  not  giving  one-half  the 
returns  it  ought  to  give.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  sufBciently  worked,  and 
ill  the  second  place  we  do  not  keep  enough  cattle  and  we  do  not  follow  any 
system. 

Mr.  Ruddick  mentioned  a  case  where  a  Holland  farmer  had  some  35 
head  of  cattle,  and  a  number  of  heifers  and  horses,  and  a  large  number  of 
goats — ^nearly  one  head  per  acre.  It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  one  head  per 
acre.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  ought  all  to  keep  one  head  of  live  stock 
per  acre,  but  we  ought  to  have  that  as  an  ideal.  That  is  what  can  be  done, 
and  we  should  say  to  ourselves:  "How  near  can  I  get  to  it?*'  We  should 
not  try  to  do  something  that  is  wonderful  or  altogether  unusual. 

On  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  some  years  ago  we  took  40  acres 
of  it  and  tried  to  see  how  many  cat^tle  could  be  kept  on  it.     Everything  that 
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was  produced  for  them  was  produced  on  the  40  acres,  and  we  found  we  were 
able  to  keep  28  head  of  cattle,  and  I  think  one  year  we  kept  29  head.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  at  the  Experimental  Farm  200  acres,  and  we  have  180 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  30  sheep,  and  a  great  many  pigs.  We  do  not 
buy  any  rough  food,  but  we  buy  meal ;  but,  leaving  the  pigs  out,  we  do  not 
buy  any  meal.  We  grow  enough  for  160  head  of  cattle,  and  in  order  to  do 
that  you  must  utilize  every  acre  to  the  best  advantage,  and  how  to  do  that 
19  what  I  want  to  brin^  to  your  special  attention  to-day.  How  can  we 
increase  the  productiveness  of  our  land? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  try  to  grow  crops  which  are  suitable  for  our 
purpose.  I  am  talking  to-day  to  dairy  farmers,  but  practically  the  same 
thing  will  follow  in  the  case  of  a  beef  farmer.  We  should  grow  crops  such 
as  roots  or  com.  I  say  preferably  corn.  I  think  roots  are  somewhat  better 
for  cattle  than  corn,  although  on  some  experiments  last  year  we  found  prac- 
tically no  difference.  Com  contains  more  dry  matter  than  roots,  but  there 
iM  very  little  difference  between  the  two.  Tou  can  get  almost  as  many  tons 
of  com  per  acre  as  of  roots  and  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  corn,  because,  the  labor 
is  less.  There  is  not  so  much  stooping,  and  all  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  com  can  be  done  by  horse  labor,  and  it  is  not  so  hard  to  get  men  com- 
petent to  handle  it.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  advise  a  farmer  to  give  up 
loots  and  go  into  growing  corn;  the  combination  of  the  two  is  the  best. 
You  should  also  grow  plenty  of  clover.  Tou  can  grow  timothy'  for  your 
horses;  but  if  you  make  your  clover  hay  well  there  is  nothing  better  than 
that  for  horses  unless  you  want  to  speed  them.  I  do  not  know  anything  that 
will  beat  clover  for  working  horses.  Grow  grains  that  are  suitable  for  your 
farm.  I  tjiink  the  principal  grains  are  oats,  peas,  and  barley.  Wheat  might 
be  grown  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  man  who  grows  wheat  to  spU  makes  a 
mistake.  Let  those  chaps  in  the  west  grow  the  wheat.  During  the  last  year 
or  two  I  visited  a  number  of  farms  in  Manitoba  where  they  have  been  grow- 
ing wheat  for  a  number  of  years  and  they  are  sick  of  it.  They  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  up  their  fields,  and  some  of  them  are  wishing  they 
had  gone,  into  live  stock  some  time  ago.  The  less  wheat  we  grow  the  better 
for  our  general  prosperity.  Growing  a  lot  of  crops  and  feeding  them  at  the 
wrong  time  is  just  as  bad  as  not  growing  them  at  all. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  in  the  audience  saying  something  about  the  difii- 
culty  of  working  hard  all  day  and  going  in  late  at  night  and  milking  his 
cows;  and  that  is  where  the  average  dairy  farmer  makes  his  mistake.  Keep- 
ing your  cows  ought  to  be  your  first  object  and  not  the  last.  The  man  who 
says  his  cows  are  a  chore  is  not  a  dairy  farmer.  He  is  like  a  woman  who  is 
keeping  hens,  and  he  will  not  make  a  success  of  dairy  farming.  If  we  are 
gfiing  to  be  dairy  farmers  the  dairy  cow  should  take  precedence.  True,  you 
have  to  grow  crops,  but  you  must  utilize  t"hat  feed  to  advantage  or  you  are 
wasting  your  energy  and  your  effort,  and  you  are  not  going  to  make  the 
income  you  should.  If  you  are  going  to  handle  the  dairy  cow  to  advantage 
in  this  country  where  summer  dairying  is  the  principal  business,  you  mtiSt 
take  good  care  of  the  cattle  in  the  summer.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
Slimmer  feeding  be  properly  looked  after.  We  are,  all  of  us,  too  keen  to  get 
enough  foocT  put  by  for  the  winter,  the  fall,  and  the  spring,  and  we  neglect 
the  cattle  in  the  summer.  Every  farmer  who  is  going  to  make  a  success  of 
dairying  must  provide  for  handling  his  cattle  and  feeding  them  properly 
during  the  summer  months,  and  any  scheme  of  handling?  a  farm  for  dairying 
purposes,  info  which  summer  care  does  not  enter  is  sure  to  prove  unsatis- 
factory and  give  small  returns.  You  should  grow  enough  corn  so  that  you 
^an  fill  your  silo  with  feed  and  have  enough  to  feed  them  in  the  summer.     I 
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believe  there  is  nothing  like  corn,  and  the  man  who  is  dairying  and  has  no 
silo  is  making  a  big  mistake.  I  would  not  handle  a  dairy  farm  for  a  week 
without  planning  to  have  a  silo  put  up  right  away.  I  never  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  imiportance  of  that  as  when  I  undertook  to  manage  a  little 
farm  some  few  miles  away  from  Ottawa  on  which  there  was  no  silo.  It  had 
been  handled  two  or  three  years  without  a  silo,  and  then  a  mighty  resolve 
was  made  to  draw  in  some  of  the  cash  that  could  be  got  together  and  put  up 
a  silo,  and  no  investment  made  on  the  farm  gave  such  returns ;  it  had  a  wond- 
erful effect.  Just  think  for  yourself  all  the  trouble  you  have  going  out 
with  a  stone  boat  and  chopping  those  stocks  of  com  out  from  the  ice  and 
drawing  them  in  to  the  cattle.  We  were  watching  this  operation  as  ve 
came  along  on  the  train;  a  Inan  cutting  the  com  out  from  the  ice  and  draw- 
ing it  into  the  cattle. 

I  know  a  few  of  my  neighbors  have  strong  opinions  on  this  subject.  I 
would  advise  you  to  save  up  a  few  dollars,  and  get  enough  to  make  the  first 
payment  on  your  silo.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  a  dairy  farmer  can  do  that 
will  be  of  greater  advantage  to  him  than  to  run  his  farm  in  a  way  to  have 
enough  silage  to  have  it  all  the  year  around ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  that  lay 
out  your  farm  so  that  you  will  have  an  area  in  which  you  can  grow  feed  for 
y  cur  cattle  in  the  summer.  I  have  a  rough  sketch  of  what  may  be  called  an 
ideal  division  of  a  dairy  farm. 

[The  speaker  here  described  his  system  of  rotation  of  crops  as  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Eastern  Ass«>ciation  under  this  cover.] 

There  are  several  other  rotations  which  might  be  considered,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  that  will  give  better  results  than  the  four  year  rotation. 
Where  the  land  is  left  two  years  in  grain  and  three  years  in  hay  or  pasture 
it  flrives  very  good  results.  Mr.  R.  Ness  of  Howick,  Que.,  follows  that  rotation, 
still,  he  does  not  get  the  returns  that  he  might.  One  objection  which  I  have 
heard  given  is  that  corn  will  not  grow  on  heavy  land.  That  is  all  nonsense. 
The  best  crop  of  corn  I  ever  saw  was  on  a  heavy  clay  field.  The  only  con- 
dition necessary  is  that  you  get  humus  into  it — some  vegetable  matter 
into  it  by  growing  clover  or  some  green  crop.  Get  it  opened  up  and  then 
have  the  surface  water  carried  away  by  tile  draining 

Mr.  Wess  has  a  heavy  blue  clay  and  he  never  has  failed  in  his  com. 
We  have  some  land  of  that  description  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa, 
and  we  never  have  a  failure  where  the  land  is  properly  drained.  Just  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  surface  water  off  it  is  all  right.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
think  this  is  all  idealistic,  and  not  possible  of  being  put  into  practice. 
There  is  not  a  farmer  who  cannot  put  this  into  operation.  If  you  cannot  see 
your  way  clear  to  put  your  farm  into  four  fielda,  follow  the  rotation  of  the 
fields  that  you  have ;  keep  track  of  the  returns  and  see  the  advantage.  I  know 
a  number  of  farmers  who  are  following  that  four  year  rotation  with  success. 
I  want  to  get  after  the  fellows  who  are  not  giving  their  farms  a  fair  show. 
They  are  working  some  parts  of  their  farms  to  death,  and  other  parts  they 
are  overfeeding,  and  by  that  they  are  getting  very  unsatisfactory  returns. 

Q. — ^What  kind  of  manure  do  you  put  onP 

A. — Green  manure  every  time.  We  find  that  a  ton  of  green  manure 
gives  just  as  good  results  as  a  ton  of  rotted  manure. 

Q. — Do  you  draw  it  out  in  the  winter? 

A. — Draw  it  out  as  we  make  it.  We  spread  it  as  long  as  the  snow  is 
not  too  deep.     When  we  are  not  sure  where  we  are  spreading  it  we  stop. 

Q. — Tou  do  not  use  the  spreader?  - 

A. — ^We  do  as  long  as  we  can  use  it.  We  have  more  snow  than  you  have, 
and  we  cannot  run  it  in  the  deep  snow. 
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A  MsHBEB :  The  way  we  do  we  draw  out  once  a  week  and  then  pile  it 
up.  We  spread  so  much,  and  then  we  put  a  little  pile  so  that  we  will  know 
where  we  stopped  spreading. 

Q. — ^Would  it  pay  to  put  it  in  a  heap  in  the  field,  and  then  use  the 
manure  spreader  in  the  spring? 

A. — If  your  land  is  uniform  in  character  so  that  you  cannot  get  on  to  any 
one  part  sooner  than  the  rest,  and  you  have  lots  of  horse  power,  that  is  all 
right ;  but  where  you  have  a  farm  that  has  some  high  land  that  you  can  get 
on  earlier  than  the  rest,  I  think  it  would  pay  to  spread  the  manure  in  the 
winter,  so  that  you  could  go  on  with  your  plowing  the  first  thing  in  the 
spring. 

Q. — ^Do  you  Work  that  spreader  yourself  P 

A. — I  can.  I' have  done  it;  but  they  do  not  pay  me  at  the  Agricultural 
Farm  for  using  the  manure  spreader. 

Q. — Do  you  plow  your  com  land  after  you  take  off  the  corn? 

A. — I  run  the  gang  plow  over  it  and  turn  it  usually.  I  just  want  to 
get  these  stalks  covered.  In  the  case  of  a  root  crop  we  plow  it.  If  I  could 
pasture  the  crops  off  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  plow  it.  You  can  go 
over  it  quickly  with  a  broad  two-furrow  gang  plow,  and  one  plowing  is 
equal  to  three  or  four  harro wings. 

Q. — Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  plowed  down  82  inches  of  clover 
or  timothy  P 
'  A. — Clover. 

Q. — ^What  kind  of  clover  do  you  grow? 

A. — ^Alsike,  and  red  clover.  We  count  on  about  25  per  cent,  of  red 
clover  in  our  hay  the  second  year. 

Q. — ^What  about  lucerne  P 

A. — ^I  am  not  going  to  talk  on  that  subject;  there  is  a  man  here  who 
is  an  enthusiast  on  it. 

A  Membeb  :  What  about  that  man  who  made  |2,000  on  his  farm  every 
year.     I  want  to  know  where  he  lives  P 

A. — The  man  who  gave  me  that  information  was  a  reliable  man. 

Q. — I  want  to  see  that  man.    I  cannot  clear  that,  and  I  have  600  acres. 

Mr.  Oeisdale  :  How  many  cattle  do  you  keep  on  these  600  acres  ? 

A. — More  than  profitable  sometimes. 

Mr.  Gbisdale  :  That  is  not  an  answer. 

A. — I  have  had  150  sheep  and  from  80  to  75  cattle.  I  have  had  that 
for  40  years. 

Mr.  Obisbale  :  That  is  about  15  head  of  cattle  to  the  100  acres,  and  the 
man  I  mentioned  had  50  on  one  hundred  acres.  His  name  is  J.  Smith,  of 
Chesterville,  Ont. 

A  Membeb:   How  would  plowing  twice  do? 

A. — I  would  rather  not  plow  twice.  Plow  early  and  work  the  land  well 
and  then  ridge  it  up  with  a  double  mould  board;  that  is  better  than  plow- 
ing the  second  time.  We  have  tried  that  side  by  side  with  fall  plowing  and 
found  that  we  had  anywhere  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  an  increase. 

Q. — Do  you  advocate  ridging  in  the  fallP 

A. — I  have  tried  it,  but  I  do  not  like  it. 

Q. — Do  you  find  it  much  trouble  to  work  down  these  ridges  in  the  spring  P 

A. — No.     If  you  take  a  disc  harrow — ^they  will  work  down  easily. 

Q. — ^Do  you  go  cross-ways  with  them  or  length-ways  P 

A. — I  find  just  about  as  good  results  from  one  way  as  the  other.  If  you 
use  a  disc  harrow  and  strike  them  right  they  split  very  easily. 

Q. — ^How  deep  do  you  plowP 

A. — Four  to  five  inches. 
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A  Member  :  A  man  in  our  neighborhood  pastures,  and  then  puts  in  oats, 
and  then  roots.  We  did  that  six  years,  and  had  excellent  results  from  it; 
but  I  think  this  plan  is  more  satisfactory,  because,  you  cannot  always  get 
your  land  ready  for  the  grain;  if  you  are  going  to  sow  grain  you  must  have 
your  land  plowed  early  or  you  will  not  get  good  results. 

Q. — Would  it  not  pay  to  pui  the  proceeds  of  the  wheat  into  some  other 
grain  to  feed  on  the  farmP 

A. — Yes,  if  you  did  that,  but  there  is  always  the  temptation  to  put  it 
into  the  bank. 

Q. — Would  it  pay  a  man  to  grow  wheat  and  put  the  money  into  other 
grains  or  to  grow  the  other  grains  and  fe^ed  them? 

A. — That  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  market  prices.  This  year  it 
would  pay  you  better  to  grow  your  wheat  and  buy  bran,  although  bran  is  a 
high  price. 


THE  CHEAP  PEODUCTION  OF  MILK. 

By  H.  Glendinning,  Manilla. 

I  come  on  at  the  last  of  the  progamme,  and  I  want  to  make  use  of  every- 
thing that  I  possibly  can.  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  use  of  the  speakers 
who  preceded  me,  and  I  would  say  that  I  endorse  what  they  have  said  in 
reference  to  the  crops,  and  so  on.  I  also  want  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's cows  this  afternoon  to  illustrate  my  points  regarding  the  production 
of  milk.  Mr.  Whitley  told  you  how  to  select  your  cows  by  testing  and  weed- 
ing out.  I  believe  that  the  dairy  cow  is  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  fanner; 
and  any  manufacturer  in  this  town  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  if  he  finds  he  can  secure  a  machine  that  will  turn  out  more  goods 
at  a  little  less  than  the  old  machine  that  he  has  in  the  shop  already,  he  has 
no  compunction  in  discarding  that  machine  and  getting  a  better  one.  Too 
many  dairy  farmers  in  the  Province  are  working  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
machine;  and  again,  too  many  men  have  pretty  good  cows,  and  are  not 
feeding  them  properly.  I.  believe,  that  if  all  the  cows  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  were  properly  fed,  it  would  be  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  people.  It 
is  important  to  know  how  to  feed  the  animals  you  have  got.  You  have  heard 
of  the  grand  results  that  Mr.  Thompson  had  in  his  cows  during  the  past 
year.  Now,  these  results  were  not  obtained  by  chance.  He  has  been  work- 
ing along  these  lines  for  years,  and  getting  the  best  kind  of  cow  and  using  the 
best  kind  of  feed  he  can  obtain.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that 
he  fed  a  quantity  of  bran.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  bran.  He  said 
he  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  pure.  Somebody  else  in  the  audience  seemed 
to  think  there  was  adulterated  bran.  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  bran  one 
of  the  best  feeds  we  have  for  the  dairy  cow,  but  when  a  man  feeds  a  lot  of 
bran,  at  the  price  we  have  to  pay  this  year,  it  does  not  leave  very  much 
profit,  even  though  he  has  cows  like  Mr.  Thompson's.  I  believe  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  should  try  and  produce  all  the  food  for  their  cows  on  their  farms. 
I  believe  that  the  main  object  we  should  have  is  to  make  money  out  of  them; 
this  is  the  point  I  try  to  work  upon.  If  we  have  not  got  the  food,  we  have  got 
to  buy  it.  I  want  to  endorse  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Groh,  in  reference 
to  the  silo.  I  believe  the  dairy  farmer  cannot  make  a  great  success  unless 
he  has  a  silo.  You  know  under  natural  conditions,  that  the  greatest  flow 
of  milk  is  obtained  from  the  cow  while  she  is  on  the  grass,  along  in  the 
month  of  June  while  the  grass  is  fresh,  juicy,  succulent  and  very  palatable, 
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plenty  of  it,  the  right  temperature,  free  from  flies,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
sunshine.  These  are  the  conditions  under  which  you  ^et  the  best  results, 
but  we  cannot  carry  these  through  the  whole  season.  We  must  try  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter  if  possible.  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  milk 
cheaper  in  the  stable  than  it  is  in  the  field.  I  believe  we  can  make  it  cheaper 
in  the  winter  time.  I  know  that  statement  is  liable  to  be  pretty  severely 
criticized;  but  I.  am  to  make  myself  clear  upon  that  point  before  I  am 
through.  We  must  have  succulent  food,  and  we  can  get  that  in  the  form  of 
corn  silage.  There  is  only  twenty-one  pounds  of  dry  matter  in  one  hundred 
pounds  of  silage,  the  balance  consists  of  water.  In  protein  there  is  only 
nine-tenths  of  a  pound  in  one  hundred  pounds  of  corn  silage.  There  are  a 
great  many  people  in  this  country  who  make  a  great  mistake  in  building  a 
silo  and  feeding  corn  silage  almost  exclusively,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have 
said  they  did  not  have  very  good  results,  and  have  gone  out  of  the  business. 
I  believe  I  would  be  inclined  to  do. that  myself.  But  feed  this  food  along 
with  something  else,  and  then  we  get  good  results.  Depend  upon  your  corn 
silage*  for  succulency  and  palatability.  These  are  things  that  are  required 
in  feeding  of  the  cows.  Where  we  feed  bran  with  corn  silage  we  have  had 
excellents  results.  The  protein  in  the  bran  is  12.2  pounds  in  every  hundred, 
and  when  you  feed  bran  in  connection  with  com  silage  it  gives  you  a 
balanced  ration,  and  if  you  feed  this  food  you  are  sure  to  have  a  big  flow  of 
milk.  Bran  has  got  away  o.ut  of  sight.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  bran 
was  considered  of  no  value.  I  have  seen  the  chutes  turned  into  the  creek 
from  the  grist-mill  and  the  bran  allowed  to  run  down  the  river.  There  are 
men  here  who  have  seen  the  same  thing.  But  you  know  Dairy  Conventions, 
Agricultural  Societies,  Farmers'  Institutes,  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  these 
things,  have  been  preaching  up  the  value  of  bran,  and  we  have  preached  it 
up  to  the  highest  price,  and  there  is  not  very  much  in  it  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  We  have,  therefore,  .to  turn  our  attention  to  something  else. 
Our  main  object  is  to  get  that  protein.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  milk  has  a  little  less  than  13  pounds  of  solid  matter 
per  100,  and  still  in  that  13  pounds  there  is  3.6  pounds  of  protein.  If 
you  want  to  produce  milk  you  must  feed  largely  of  that  nutriment.  You 
cannot  expect  to  get  protein  out  of  a  food  that  does  not  contain  that,  any 
more  than  you  can  expect  to  get  flour  out  of  a  mill  by  putting  sawdust  through 
it.  Tou  must  have  the  right  kind  of  material  to  get  the  flour,  and  you  must 
have  the  right  kind  of  material  to  give  the  cow  in  order  to  get  the  milk. 

I  do  not  need  to  ask  you  the  question,  what  aiJe  you  going  to  feed  in 
its  place,  because  you  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Grisdale.  Alfalfa  hay  will  take 
the  place  of  bran  as  near  as  anything  we  have  got,  and  we  can  produce  it  our- 
selves. Tou  notice  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  alfalfa  contains  eleven  pounds 
of  protein,  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  bran.  We  can  put  alfalfa  hay  in  the 
bam  where  you  have  an  average  crop  of  from  five  to  six  tons  per  year,  cutting 
it  three  times.  Tou  can  produce  more  on  good  land  and  proper  treatment. 
You  can  produce  that  hay  and  put  it  in  your  barn  at  |2.00  per  ton,  against 
how  much  for  bran  P    What  are  you  paying  for  bran  ? 

A. — Twenty-two  to  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton. 

A  Membeb:  Tou  cannot  grow  five  tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  on  land 
here? 

A. — Tes,  you  can,  the  trouble  is  you  don't  know  how. 

(Mr.  Qlendenning  then  described  his  experience  in  growing  alfalfa  as 
given  in  his  address  at  the  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Association.  See 
page  23.) 

He  then  added ;  I  say  by  all  means  get  the  alfalfa  nitro-culture,  and 
apply  it  to  the  seed  before  you  sow  it,  unless  you  have  already  grown  it  upon 
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tlie  field.  Tf  you  l^ave  grown  it  for  a  nifmber  of  years  on  your  field,  the 
chances  are  you  have  that  bacteria  already  in  the  soil,  and  you  do  not  need 
to  apply  it  in  that  place. 

Q. — If  you  had  been  growing  red  clover,  would  that  do? 

A.^ — No,  the  red  clover  bacteria  will  not  inoculate  alfalfa,  but  the 
bacteria  works  upon  the  clover  and  will  inoculate  it.  I  asked  the  bacteri- 
ologist at  Guelph  that  question  about  a  .year  ago,  and  he  said :  "We  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  same  bacteria  that  works  upon  it  or  not,  but  we  know 
it  is  interchangeable."  Has  anyone  present  in  this  audience  ever  tried  that^ 
culture?  If  there  is  anyone  I  would  like  to  know.  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  person. 

Q.— What  is  the  cost? 

A. — Twenty-five  cents,  for  enough  for  one  bushel  of  seed. 

Q.-7-Do  you  cut  it  at  an  earlier  stage  than  other  clover? 

A. — Yes,  we  cut  it  when  it  is  coming  into  blossom.  The  ideal  time  i» 
when  one-tenth  of  the  blossoms  are  out. 

Q.— Do  you  salt  it? 

A. — No.  I  would  not  salt  alfalfa,  or  any  kind  of  clover.  I  have  very 
decided  objections  to  salting  hay.  Where  there  is  a  heavy  salting,  it  cornea 
out  brown,  it  never  comes  out  green.  Keep  salt  away  from  it,  and  you  will 
have  better  hay.  I  think  a  good  many  people  fail  in  growing  alfalfa  because 
they  do  not  get  a  good  quality  of  seed,  and  then  some  have  failed  on  account 
of  not  getting  the  culture.  The  man  who  pastures  his  alfalfa  field  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  can  say  good-bye  to  his  alfalfa,  for  it  will  not  stand  it.  I 
know  that  many  people  say  it  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  I  know  when*  you 
pasture  alfalfa  it  simply  dies  out,  and  there  are  a  great  many  people  will 
let  their  stock,  horses,  and)  sheep  run  on  the  field  through  the  winter.  If  a 
horse  gets  on  the  alfalfa  field  late  in  the  fall  or  winter,  he  goes  and  bites 
the  crown  right  out,  and  every  time  he  bites  the  crown  it  is  a  dead  plant. 
I  have  a  field  that  has  been  cut  for  five  years,  that  is  the  oldest  field  I  have 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  never  allowed  anything  to  run  on  that  field. 
The  gate-way  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  we  never  go  in  there  except- 
ing to  cut,  or  to  draw  out  the  alfalfa,  but  at  the  gate-way  you  can  notice 
the  plants  are  short  and  thin,  they  will  not  stand  tramping  or  pressing,  and 
if  that  is  the  case  when  the  weather  is  considered  best  what  would  it  be  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  soil  is  soft  and  wet. 

Q. — Do  you  manure  that  piece? 

A. — Yes,  it  was  manured  the  second  year  after  there  were  two  crops 
cut  off.  That  is  three  loads  of  very  short  manure  to  the  acre,  but  the  best 
dressing  we  ever  gave  it  was  with  hardwood  ashes.  It  seems  to  respond  to 
that  better  than  anything  else. 

Q. — ^How  much  does  it  cost  to  seed  down  an  eight  acre  field  of 
alfalfa? 

A. — I  included  that  in  with  the  rent.  |4  an  acre  for  the  land,  with- 
out any  buildings,  is  a  little  more  than  what  it  is  renting  at  now. 

Q. — Why  not  coil  the  second  crop? 

A. — Because  we  can  put  it  in  with  the  loader,  and  I  must  say  our  best 
hay  is  that  that  is  put  in  with  the  loader  and  fork.  I  want  to  say  that 
last  year  and  this  present  season,  we  have  not  fed  one  pound  of  grain  or 
bran  to  our  dairy  cows,  and  I  want  to  give  you  two  or  three  instances  from 
our  own  feeding.  First,  I  will  give  you  one  cow  that  has  been  just  two 
weeks  in.  This  record  does  not  apply  to  the  first  week  at  all,  but  it  com- 
menced after  she  had  been  a  week  in,  and  I  find  that  she  gave  291^  lbs.  of 
milk  in  seven  days,  or  an  average  of  41J  lbs.  a  day,  testing  4  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat.     Now,  we  feed  fifteen  pounds  of  silage  and  cut  straw,  and  sixty 
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pounds  of  cut  roots,  and  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  We  fed  that  cow 
for  9i  cents  per  day,  and  she  is  producing  41^  lbs.  milk  testing  4  per  cent. 
fat ;  that  would  be  eleven  pounds  of  butter  fat  in  seven  days.  We  are  supply- 
ing' cream  to  the  creamery,  and  after  paying  all  expenses  of  making,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  it,  they  paid  us  28  cents  per  pound  for  butter 
fat.  The  amount  we  would  receive  for  that  butter  fat  at  the  prices  we  were 
getting  in  December  would  be  |3.26.  The  cost  of  feeding  would  be  66^ 
cents,  leaving  us  a  profit  of  fully  |2.58  for  the  seven  days.  Do  you  believe 
yon  can  produce  milk  any  cheaper  in  the  pasture  than  you  can  in  the  stable  ? 
You  will  notices  there  is  not  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  grain  in  that  except  » 
'v\-]iat  the  corn  silage  contains. 

Q. — Do  you  mix  your  silage  and  cut  straw  together? 
A. — The  silage  freezes  more  or  less  on  the  top  of  the  silo,  and  that  silage 
is  thrown  down  and  mixed  with  the  cut  straw,  and  a  couple  of  pails  of  water 
thrown  on  it,  and  this  is  allowed  to  lie  there  until  the  next  morning. 
Q. — Is  there  any  grain  in  it? 

A. — Tes,  we  aim  to  get  as  much  grain  as  possible. 
Q.— Do  you  salt  it? 

A. — 'No;  we  salt  each  feed,  of  course.  There  is  a  small  handful  of  salt 
pTit  in  for  each  cow.  In  that  particular  stable  there  are  sixteen  cows,  and 
we  put  in  equally  sixteen  small  handfuls  of  salt,  it  is  turned  over  and  allowed 
to  lie  there  about  twenty  hours. 

Q. — Do  you  mix  your  pulped  roots  with  that? 

21. — No,  we  do  not  now.  Some  days  when  you  want  roots  the  wind-mill 
will  not  run,  and  the  consequence  is  some  days  there  are  roots,  and  some 
days  there  are  not ;  and  now  the  man  has  stopped  pulping  the  roots  and  is 
feeding  them  in  the  unpulped  state.  One  day  the  man  was  busy,  and  he 
did  not  get  the  silage  mixed  up  as  usual,  and  he  threw  the  cold  silage  from 
the  silo  and  fed  it  to  the  cows,  and  he  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
this  cow  would  have  made  an  average  of  42  pounds  of  milk  during  the  week. 
The  result  of  the  whole  sixteen  cows  was  that  he  had  just  one  pail  of  milk 
less  that  day  than  he  had  other  days;  so  that  I  think  it  shows  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  properly  preparing  feed  for  the  cows. 
Q. — Would  that  cow  require  grain  afterwards? 

A. — She  might  milk  down.  I  would  not  say  that  grain  would  not  do 
good,  but  I  say  that  if  you  add  grain,  you  add  a  great  deal  to  that  ration. 
I  know  that  cow  is  a  fleshy  cow,  and  she  has  milked  down  in  condition. 

Q. — Supposing  the  wind  was  at  all  times  so  that  you  could  pulp  your 
carrots  ? 

A. — I  would  say  to  put  your  pulped  roots  in.  We  keep  a  fairly  accurate 
record  of  our  cows. 

Q. — Are  you  done  with  the  clover? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Q. — Is  lucerne  as  good  as  red  clover? 

A. — Much  better,  there  are  6.8  of  protein  in  100  lbs.  of  red  clover,  in 
the  case  of  alfalfa  we  have  11  lbs. 

Q. — ^Would  you  give  up  red  clover  and  go  entirely  into  alfalfa? 

A. — No;  because  in  the  case  of  red  clover  you  can  keep  up  your  rota- 
tion, and  with  alfalfa  you  cannot  have  a  rotation.  I  lived  in  a  country  for 
seven  years  where  they  had  lots  of  that  clover,  and  they  raised  more  of  that 
thnn  they  did  of  the  other. 

Q. — You  would  not  pasture  alfalfa  at  all? 

A. — If  you  pasture  alfalfa  it  will  disappear;  it  should  not  be  pastured 
unless  you  want  it  to  disappear. 
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Q. — ^When  you  are  done  with  alfalfa  what  is  your  land  good  for? 

A. — It  will  raise  you  the  biggest  crop  of  corn  you  ever  saw  in  your  life- 
Pasture  it  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Put  you  horses  on  it,  and  let  it  lie  until 
the  warm  weather  comes  in  the  spring,  about  the  middle  of  May  plow  it 
up  and  it  will  plow  like  an  ash  bed. 

Q.— It  will  cract? 

A. — No.  The  roots  will  be  rotted  by  the  spring,  and  it  will  simply  be 
like  a  lot  of  manure. 

Q. — Would  you  put  timothy  with  it? 

A. — I  have  very  serious  objections  to  putting  timothy  or  anything  else 
with  it.  Tou  would  not  get  much  good  of  your  timothy,  because  when  the 
first  cutting  came  your  timothy  would  hardly  be  started. 

Q. — ^Would  not  the  timothy  help  to  cure  it? 

A.— No. 

Q.— Is  there  any  danger  of  it  dying  out  the  first  winter? 

A. — No;  alfalfa  is  hardier  with  me  than  the  red  clover. 

Q. — What  kind  of  land  have  you? 

A. — Clay  loam. 

Q. — Did  it  kill  out  last  winter? 

A. — No.  I  do  not  think  that  land  that  will  heave  is  good  land  for  alfalfa. 
Generally  about  the  second  or  third  year  you  get  your  biggest  crop.  I  have 
cut  this  for  five  years,  and  it  is  in  good  shape,  and  it  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  eight  or  ten  years.  June  grass  creeps  into  the  field,  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  field  of  alfalfa  but  what  there  has  been  some  trouble  with  the 
June  grass. 

Q. — How  does  alfalfa  do  on  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  as  com- 
pared with  the  red  clover  for  wintering? 

Mr.  Orisdale  :   The  year  before  last  we  lost  nearly  all  our  red  clover 
and  the  alfalfa  came  in  better  shape.     Where  the  alfalfa  was  on  high  ground 
and  the  snow  did  nof  blow  off,  it  came  through  in  good  shape.     But  where 
the  snow  blew  off  it  did  not   come   through;  where  there  was  water   in   the 
hollows  it  died  out. 

Q. — ^How  many  cows  have  you? 

Mr.  GLENDumiNG :   I  have  sixteen  at  the  present  time  giving  milk. 

Q. — How  do  you  store  your  roots? 

A. — This  year  I  have  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  bushels  of  roots. 

Q. — Will  the  cows  winter  through  on  that  ration? 

A. — ^Tes.  We  wintered  them  all  last  year  on  that  kind  of  ration,  and  it 
was  com  silage  more  than  roots.  Cows  thrive  right  up  on  it.  We  had 
another  cow  giving  28  lbs.  of  milk  a  day,  testing  4.4  per  cent,  of  fat.  In 
July  she  gave  28  lbs.  On  the  first  day  of  January  my  herdsman  told  me 
that  that  cow  was  milkinsr  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  she  had  in  the  summer. 
I  got  the  scales  and  weighed  the  milk  in  the  morning  and  at  night,  and  I 
found  that  it  weighed  25  lbs.,  but  instead  of  4.4  it  tested  5.2  per  cent,  of  fat. 
She  was  giving  more  butter  fat  in  the  stable  on  the  first  day  of  January  than 
she  had  in  the  month  of  July. 

Q. — How  much  seed  would  you  recommend  planting  to  the  acre? 

A.— 15  to  20  lbs. 

Q. — ^What  crop  did  you  get  the  seed  from? 

A. — ^From  the  second  crop. 

Q. — ^Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  catch  of  alfalfa  where  you  only 
sowed  3  lbs.  to  the  acre? 

A. — If  every  seed  made  a  catct  you  might  have  a  pretty  fair  field,  but 
I  think  you  would  have  a  lot  of  heavy  stalks,  and  I  would  not  like  to  risk  it. 
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Mr.  Groh  :  We  grew  three  acres  of  alfalfa,  and  we  found  a  lot  of  weeds 
in  it  that  came  from  a  foreign  country.  I  say  you  should  not  be  willing 
to  introduce  a  new  weed,  and, I  would  warn  the  people  to  watch  for  any  new 
weeds.     If  you  let  them  get  abroad  we  might  have  another  enemy  to  fight. 


REPOET  ON  COMPETITIONS  OF  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

Prizb  List. 
Sepiemher  White  Cheese: 

Totol  Score. 

Ist  Prize,  Mary  Momeon,  Newry • 96. 

2nd      *'    Jaa.  Paton,  Atwood 95.08 

3rd      "    J.  E.  Stedelbauer,  Fordwich 95. 

4th      "    Alex.  McCallum,  Kintore 94.91 

September  Colored  Cheese: 

l9t  Prize,  C.  Donnelly,  Scotteviile 95.66 

2nd      "    W.  A.  Bell,  Pine  River 94.50 

3rd      "    G.  R.  Stone,  Carrie's  CroBfling 94.41 

4th      "    M.  Stevens,  Carholme 94.33 

October  White  Cheese: 

Ist  Prize,  Mary  Morrison,  Newry ! 95 .16 

Tie  for  2nd      *'     W.  8.  Stocks,  Britton 95. 

•*     2nd     "    J.  K.  Delmajje,  Trowbridge 95. 

4th      •*    J.  T.  Donnelly,  Union. . ., 94.83 

October  Colored  Cheese: 

Ist  Prize,  E.  Ginther,  Winger 94.83 

2nd      •*    J.  T.  Donnelly,  Union 94.50 

3rd      "    J.  E.  Stedelbauer,  Fordwich 94.33 

4th      "    F.  McNeil,  Listowel 94.16 

Box  Creamery  Butter: 

1st  Prize,  Jno.  Outhbertson,  Sebringville 92.50 

2nd      **    R.  A.  Thompson,  Atwood 92.16 

Tiefor3rd      '*    F.  E.  Brown  Petrolia 92. 

"     3rd'"    R.  C.  Bothwell,  Hickson 92. 

**     3rd      •'    E.  M.  Johnston,  Innerkip 92. 

One  Pound  Prints,  Creamery  Butter: 

1st  Prize,  "R.  Johnston,  Bright 94.16 

Tie  for  2nd      *•    J.  B.  Doan,  Bimam 93.16 

'*     2nd      **    R.  0.  Bothwell,  Hickson 93.16 

*'     2nd      "    W.  Waddell,  Kerwood 93.16 

Box,  October  Creamery  Butter: 

1st  Prize,  F.  E.  Brown,  Petrolia 93.58 

2nd      "    W.  Waddell,  Kerwood 93.14 

3rd      "    J.  W.  Wilson,  Keyser 92.31 

4th      "    J.  R.  Almont,  Welland 91.67 

Special  Prizes. 

Cheese  Buyer's  Trophy,  for  highest  Scoring  Cheese,     Mary  Morrison,  Newry. 

Special,  September  White.  By  The  Ballantyne  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Stratford.  J.  E. 
Stedelbauer,  Fordwich. 

Special,  September  Colored.  By  C.  H.  Slawson  &  Co.,  IngersoU.  C.  Donnelly, 
Scottsville. 

Special,  October  White.  By  C.  H.  Slawson  &  Co.,  IngersoU.  (Tie)  W.  8.  Stocks, 
Britton,  and  J.  E.  Delmage,  Trowbridge. 
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Special  J  October  Colored,  By  The  Ballantyne  Dairy  Supply  Co.^  Stratford.  J.  T. 
Donnelly 2  Union. 

Special.  By  The  Heller  A  Merz  Co,,  New  York,  to  the  Butter  Maker  securing  the 
highest  score  on  butter  in  Class  3  and  4,  colored  with  Alderney  Butter  Color. 
R.  Johnston,  Bright. 

Special.  By  The  Heller  &  Merz  Co.,  New  York,  to  the  Butter  Maker  securing  the 
second  highest  score  on  butter  in  Class  3  and  4,  colored  with  Alderney  Butter  Color. 
F.  E.  Brown,  Petrolia. 

Specialj  Best  Finished  Cheese.  By  the  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  J.  E.  Stedel- 
baner,  Fordwich. 

Specialy  for  the  Neatest  and  Most  Attractive  Exhibit  of  Butter.  By  the  J.  B.  Ford 
Co.,  Wyandotte.     Jno.  Cuthbertson,  Sebringville. 

Mr.  Paget,  Past  President,  who  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  said :  There  is  one  characteristic  feature  in  connection  with 
the  report  of  the  judging  contest,  and  that  is  the  uniformity  both  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cheese  and  butter.  AH  of  you  who  have  been  over  to  the  hall, 
and  have  looked  over  the  cheese,  would  see  that  they  were  a  most  uniform 
lot  of  goods.  I  can  remember  when  we  first  introduced  the  exhibition  of 
butter  and  cheese  in  connection  with  this  convention  that  that  was  not  the 
condition  that  existed.  We  found  all  forms  and  size  of  cheese,  and  we 
found  that  the  scores  varied  very  many  points.  Why  is  it  that  that  condi- 
tion of  affairs  has  been  remedied?  I  think  you  will  admit,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  that  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion that  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Association  during  recent  years  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
which  we  have  advanced  it  is  in  the  producing  of  a  uniform  article  of  cheese 
and  butter;  and  that  is  very  strikingly  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
this  exhibition  in  the  hall  at  the  present  time.  You  will  notice  that  there  is 
only  a  very  small  range  of  difference  in  the  scores  of  any  of  those  who  have 
taken  prizes.  And  that  is  not  all.  If  you  will  read  the  score  cards  on  the 
cheese  you  will  find  that  even  those  that  do  not  score  the  highest  are  only 
a  point  or  two  below  some  of  the  prize  cheese.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
the  Association  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can  congratulate  them- 
selves upon,  as  well  as  the  dairy  instructors  of  this  country.  If  there  is 
one  feature  that  helps  our  dairy  industry  more  than  another  it  is  that  we 
produce  a  uniform  article  of  goods.  We  have  accomplished  that  mainly 
in  connection  with  this  work  by  our  system  of  instruction. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  WESTERN  ONTARIO, 

1907. 

By  Frank  Herns,  Chief  Dairt  Instructor  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  my  first  annual  report  of  instruction  in 
Western  Ontario.  Tour  former  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Chief  Instructor, 
resigned  in  April,  and  it  was  with  considerable  uncertainty  on  my  part  as 
to  the  future  that  I  took  charge  of  the  work.  However,  Mr.  Barr  had  the 
work  so  well  organized  during  his  term  of  office  that  things  worked  out  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1907  very  well  indeed. 

This  season  will  be  remembered  as  a  successful  one  for  the  patrons,  high 
prices  prevailing,  although  the  make  was  somewhat  light  in  some  sections 
owing  to  poor  pastures.  It  is  to  be  hoped  milk  producers  will  make  pre- 
paration for  summer  silage  or  soiling  crops  for  1908.  The  makers  have  not 
all  realized  the  profits  they  should,  owing  to  short  makes,  and  too  low  prices 
for  manufacturing. 


'■"X' 
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The  system  of  instruction  was  changed  somewhat  this  year.  The 
instructors  were  appointed  sanitary  inspectors  along  with  their  former  work 
of  instruction.  The  fees  for  instruction  work  formerly  paid  by  the  factories 
were  not  asked  for  this  year,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  very 
kindly  taking  over  the  whole  financial  responsibility  and  taking  charge  of 
the  instruction  work  in  coiij unction  with  your  Association.  The  groups 
were  enlarged  and  changed  as  follows  :  — Ingersoll  and  Woodstock  Group, 
3G  factories;  Stratford  Group,  35  factories;  Listowel  Group,  34  factories; 
Simcoe  Group,  33  factories;  Brantford  Group,  29  factories;  London  Group, 
34  factories;  Northern  Creameries,  36;  Southern  Creameries,  37;  while  13 
cheese  factories  outside  of  the  groups  were  looked  after  by  myself.  Six  of 
these  were  closed  this  year,  making  a  total  of  207  cheese  factories  and  73 
creameries  visited  this  year.  *  There  was  one  instructor  less  employed  this 
year. 

Before  beginning  work  the  instructors  spent  a  few  days  at  Guelph,  dur- 
ing which  time  lectures  and  demonstrations  were  given  by  the  professors 
of  the  College,  which  were  very  much  appreciated  by  the  instructors.  Con- ' 
siderable  time  was  taken  up  in  thoroughly  discussing  the  work  for  the  year, 
so  that  all  started  out  with  a  uniform  method  along  every  branch  of  the 
^'^^k.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  up  to  about  the  end  of  June  were  very  fine. 
The  weather  was  cool,  and  nature  took  care  of  the  milk.  Patrons  should  con- 
sider this  a  good  object  lesson  in  cooling  milk.  When  the  hot  weather  came 
we  were  troubled  in  some  cases  with  cheese  showing  little  round  holes  like 
gas  holes,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  cheese  were  very  near  the  acid  line,  but 
still  showed  the  holes.  We  found  that  by  setting  as  sweet  as  possible,  cut- 
ting finer  and  getting  the  curds  firm  before  acid  enough  came  on  for  dipping, 
stirring  fairly  dry  and  leaving  a  little  longer  before  milling,  these  defects 
were  overcome.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  the  milk  contained  gas,  and 
was  in  some  cases  over-ripe,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  the  curd  firm  before 
they  would  have  enough  acid  to  dip,  giving  more  acid  in  whey  only  made 
it  worse.  During  September  a  few  of  the  boys  got  the  cheese  just  a  little 
weak.  The  milk  seemed  to  be  a  little  richer  earlier  in  the  fall  than  usual, 
and  the  curds  retained  more  moisture  than  expected.  The  cheese  on  the 
whole  this  year  in  Western  Ontario  were  very  good.  Very  few  acidity  cheese 
were  reported.  Tliere  is  still,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  further  improve- 
me'nt. 

More  improvements  have  been  broughl  about  this  year  in  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  our  factories,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  whey  tanks,  drains, 
floors,  equipment,  and  inside  and  outside  appearances.  I  do  not  think  our 
factories  were  ever  in  better  condition.  Some,  however,  are  not  up  to  what 
they  should  be,  and  not  kept  as  clean  and  tidy  as  they  might  be.  We  have 
been  promised  improvements  at  these  factories.  We  have  tried  to  use  good 
judgment  and  common  sense  in  dealing  with  sanitary  conditions,  believing 
that  improvements  could  be  brought  about  through  time.  We  tried  not 
to  abuse  the  position  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  this 
has  proven  the  best  policy.  I  have  written  to,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
visited,  several  factories  where  the  sanitary  conditions  were  extremely  bad, 
and  in  every  case  but  one  the  necessary  improvements  were  made  without 
any  further  trouble. 

The  instructors  visited  a  number  of  patrons  in  regard  to  the  care*  of 
the  milk,  giving  instruction  in  this  most  important  point.  Improvements 
were  made  where  asked,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  new  cans  to  replace 
old  and  rusty  unsanitary  ones.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  very  kindly 
consented  to  having  a  special  officer  appointed  by  your  Association  to  deal 
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with  any  cases  of  milk  adulteration  which  might  be  found  by  the  makers  or 
the  instructors.  Mr.  I.  L.  Farrington  received  this  appointment,  and  1 
believe  performed  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  Sixty 
patrons  were  prosecuted  for  delivering  deteriorated  milk  at  the  cheese 
factories.  They  all,  except  one,  practically  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  and 
were  fined  from  $5  to  |35  by  police  magistrates  before  whom  they  were  taken 
whenever  possible.  This  is  having  a  good  effect,  and  will  soon  stamp  out 
to  a  great  extent  the  tendency  to  tamper  with  milk.  No  settlements  outside 
of  court  were  allowed.  At  all  the  district  meetings  this  work  was  highly 
commended,  and  was  recommended  to  be  continued  along  with  the  work  of 
instruction.  This  is  also  having  another  effect ,  that  of  renewing  the  agita- 
tion for  the  payment  of  milk  by  the  test  at  our  cheese  factories;  and  this 
winter,  at  the  annual  meetings,  I  believe  several  more  will  adopt  the  system.. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone  but  who  will  admit  that  returning  ordin- 
ary whey  in  the  cans  has  an  effect  on  the  milk  supply.  It  does  not  seem 
practical  to  return  whey  in  any  cans  except  those  in  which  the  milk  is 
drawn.  I  believe  the  whey  should  be  as  clean  when  returned  as  we  expect 
the  milk  to  be  when  delivered.  Certain  flavors,  due  to  bacteria,  may  become 
present  in  one  or  more  patron's  milk.  This  is  brought  to  the  factory,  many 
times  undetected,  as  they  are  not  far  enough  advanced.  These  bacteria 
are  not  killed  in  the  process  of  making;  they  pass  into  the  whey  tank,  and 
are  widely  distributed  through  the  milk  cans  among  the  other  patrons. 
Thus  the  entire  number  of  cans  may  becomie  contaminated  through  the 
medium  of  the  whey.  If  not  sterilized  their  growth  rapidly  increases  and 
becomes  present  in  almost  all  the  cans.  It  becomes  necessary  to  free  the 
whey  from  these  undesirable  germs.  We  may  clean  a  whey  tank  every 
day,  but  unless  the  tank  is  thoroughly  sterilized  with  live  steam  it  is  not 
clean  from  a  bacteriological  standpoint.  In  the  case  of  wooden  tanks,  the 
wood  being  somewhat  porous  will  contain  germ  life  impossible  to  dislodge 
with  ordinary  washing.  The  whey  tanks  have  been  kept  cleaner  this  year 
than  ever  before,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  the  heating  or  pasteurizing  of  the  whey  in  the  tanks,  heating  to 
165  degrees,  not  over,  or  the  albumen  in  the  whey  will  coagulate,  making 
slimy  whey.  It  will  keep  the  tank  cleaner  and  make  them  easier  to  keep 
clean;  it  keeps  the  fat  in  the  whey;  there  is  ho  fat  to  dispose  of  when  the 
tanks  are  emptied,  and  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  main  excuses  for 
not  cleaning  the  tanks;  it  keeps  the  whey  sweet,  which  is  an  advantage  to 
patrons;  it  will  inhibit  the  growth  of  all  germ  life  in  the  wney;  it  makes 
the  cans  easier  to  clean,  and  there  is  no  old  sour  whey  flavor  after  the  cans 
are  washed;  the  cans  will  wear  longer  since  sweet  whey  does  not  eat  off  the 
tin  as  sour  whey  does ;  the  whey  can  be  fed  to  young  calves  and  pigs,  which 
increases  the  feeding  value;  it  will  kill  and  prevent  the  bitter  or  yeasty 
flavor,  and  has  done  so  at  three  factories  this  past  year  that  had  been  troubled 
with  bitter  or  yeasty  flavor  for  years.  It  also  prevents  the  spread  of  disease 
and  other  germs  in  the  cans,  particularly  tuberculosis,  which  might  affect 
the  hogs,  and  lessens  the  chances  of  having  over-ripe  milk  during  hot  weather ^ 
as  it  gets  rid  of  the  acid  starter  so  likely  to  be  present  in  cans  not  properly 
sterilized  after  washing.  This  must  be  done  every  day,  and  done  properly, 
or  it  will  be  of  no  benefit.  It  will  cost  about  50  cents  per  ton  of  cheese,  or 
about  50  cents  to  f  1  for  each  patron,  which  is  a  small  cost  when  the  benefits 
are  considered.  Since  the  patrons  get  these  benefits,  they  should  be  willing 
to  pay  for  pasteurizing  the  whey. 

There  were  207  cheese  factories  visited  past  year  by  our  instructer,  46 
more  than  last  year.  There  were  620  full  day  visits  and  605  call  visits, 
making  a  total  of  1,225  visits  made  to  the  factories.     1,807  curd  tests  were 
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made  and    840  of  these    samples    were    found  tainted.       588  patrons  were 
visited,  being  83  more  than  last  year,  although  we  had  one  instructor  less. 
35,074  lactometer  tests  were  made,  or  8,656  less  than  last  year,  with  46 
factories  more  to  look  after  and  one  instructor  less.     1,700  Babcock  tests 
were  made,  or  894  less  than  last  year.     This  shows  less  attention  given  to 
milk  testing  by  the  instructors,  and  more  attention  paid  to  visiting  patrons 
and  improving  the  milk  supply.     332  samples  were  found  to  be  adulterated, 
272  on  one  test,  and  60  on  several  tests.     1,688  new  milk  cans  were  bought 
and  298  cans  repaired,  showing  co-operation  of  the  patrons  with  the  instruc- 
tors in  the  matter  of  replacing  or  repairing  rusty  and  worn  out  milk  cans. 
181  are  using  pasteurized  culture. 
189  are  using  the  acidimeter. 
19  only  are  paying  by  test. 
12  only  have  a  cool  curing-room. 

The  following  improvements  in  factories  are  reported . 
31  buildings  were  painted  either  inside  or  out. 

60  factories  made  general  repairs.  > 

16  put  in  new  floors. 
24  repaired  the  floors. 
23  put  in  new  whey  tanks. 
4  were  built,  entirely  new. 
9  were  entirely  remodelled. 
2  put  in  new  drains. 

6  drilled  wells. 

7  put  in  cool  curing-rooms. 

23  put  in  new  vats. 

24  put  in  new  hoops. 

11  put  in  new  curd  mill. 

12  put  in  new  presses. 

12  put  in  new  curd  knives. 

12  put  in  new  agitators. 

16  put  in  new  sinks  a^d  racks. 

63  factories  got  new  pumps,  repaired  boilers,  got  new  scales,  put  in 
new  engines  and  boilers,  got  new  weigh  can,  hot  water  barrels,  etc.  Total 
expenditure  of  |35,882.00,  or  |7,132.00  more  than  last  year. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  improvements  in  our  factories. 
An  experimental  sewage  plant  was  installed  at  Innerkip  factory  by  the 
Department  under  the  supervision  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  and 
I  believe  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  « 

I  personally  visited  131  factories  and  have  attended  a  number  of  annual 
meetings,  as  have  also  the  instructors.  A  large  number  of  applications  for 
speakers  to  attend  annual  meetings  during  January,  February  and  March 
are  coming  in.  At  many  of  these  meetings  the  patrons  passed  resolutions 
agreeing  to  pay  the  cheesemaker  50  cents  per  ton  of  cheese  for  pasteuriz- 
ing the  whey.  At  some  of  the  meetings  they  also  very  cheerfully  raised  the 
price  for  making. 

District  meetings  were  held  during  during  November  and  December  in 
the  different  groups.  Some  of  these  were  exceptionally  well  attended,  while 
others  were  not.  Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the 
several  subjects  bro.ught  up.  Eesolutions  were  passed  at  all  the  meetings 
re  not  receiving  milk  rejected  at  neighboring  factories  on  account  of  flavor; 
also  iiot  to  receive  milk  from  a  neighboring  factory  where  the  patron  left 
for  no  other  reason  than  being  fined  for  sending  adulterated  milk.  The 
question  of  a  cheese  scoring  contest  for  the  coming  season  was  discussed  very 
favorably  at  the  different  meetings. 

9d. 
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The  instructors  have  all  worked  hard,  and  have  done  their  best  to  make 
the  season's  work  a  success,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
loyalty  and  kindly  feeling  which  the  instructors  have  shown  towards  me  and 
the  work  assigned  them  this  year.  Without  their  hearty  support  and  good 
feeling  my  work  would  not  have  been  so  pleasant. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Directors  of  the  Association  and 
the  members  of  the  various  committees  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and 
help  they  have  given  me. 

I  wish  to  thank  thfe  cheese  and  butter  makers,  factorymen  and  buyers 
for  their  kindness  to  me  and  the  very  pleasant  relations  existing  this  year. 
They  all  had  a  pleasant  word  of  encouragement,  and  very  kindly  refrained 
from  criticizing  our  mistakes  too  severely. 

Chebsb  Factories  Instruction. 


'  Group  and  Instructor. 
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Ingersoll  &  Woodstock,  E.  N.  Hart 

Simcoe % Geo.  Travis 

Brantford R.  H.  Green 

Stratford Alex.  McKay 

Idstowel J.  R.  Bargees 

London W.  Hamilton 

Outside  factories F.  Hems 

Total 


36 
38 
29 
35 
34 
83 
7 


116 
68 
103 
130 
101 
103 
7 


102 

138 

113 

100 

76 

61 

16 
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173 
153 
541 
231 
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41 
56 

220 

43 
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6^557 
4,299 
10,290 
3,098 
6,060 
6,370 
400 


211 
189 
668 
204 
120 
419 
11 


121 
61 
89 

202 

52 
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65 
500 
434 
120 
142 
427 


10,709 
1,850 
1,956 

11,526 
7,962 
2,580 


207 
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1,807 


840 


35,074 


1,722 


528 


1,688 


35,882 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CREAMERIES,  1907. 


There  were  in  operation  this  year  73  creameries.  These  were  all  visited 
regularly  by  the  Instructors.     Six  creameries  closed  this  year. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  full  visits  were  ms^de,  and  62  call  visits, 
making  295  total  visits;  157  patrons  were  visited.  This  seemed  to  be  all  that 
could  be  reached  this  year  on  account  of  the  large  territory  covered  by  the 
Instructors. 

Sixty  creameries  are  cream-gathered;  4  separator,  and  9  both  cream- 
gathered  and  separator ;  59  creameries  are  now  using  the  Babcock  test ;  only 
14  creameries  are  still  using  the  oil  test;  4  creameries  are  weighing  the  cream 
sample  for  Babcock  test.  This,  I  think,  should  be  encouraged,  for  I  believe 
the  patrons  are  better  satisfied.  Besides  it  is  the  most  correct  method  where 
thick  and  thin  cream  and  sweet  and  sour  cream  is  received. 

Sixty-six  creameries  are  using  combined  chums,  only  seven  using  box 
churns ;  7  are  using  a  pasteurizer.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  increase  the 
use  of  the  pasteurizer.  Fifty-four  creameries  are  collecting  cream  in  cans; 
19  creameries  are  still  using  cream  tanks ;  12  are  using  culture ;  2  cream  cul- 
ture ;  7  skim  milk ;  and  three  whole  milk ;  25  are  using  a  cooler.  It  will  pay 
to  use  a  cooler,  33  have  good  cold  storage;  22  very  fair;  11  fair;  3  poor;  4 
none. 
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Two  hundred  and  sixty  tests  were  made  for  moisture  by  the  beaker 
method.  These  were  all  duplicated,  only  14  samples  showing  over  16  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  Those  showing  over  16  per  cent,  moisture  were  churned 
and  washed  at  higher  temperature  than  ordinary.  The  average  moisture  con-* 
tent  was  14  per  cent.  Owing  to  some  difficulty  in  getting  suitable  scales  for 
weighing  the  samples  of  butter  for  testing,  it  was  rather  late  in  the  season 
before  tests  could^be  made.  Further  work  will  be  done  along  this  line  next 
year,  as  it  is  giving  us  some  valuable  information.  The  Instructors  report 
improvements  in  the  matter  of  floors,  drains,  utensils,  and  inside  and  outside 
appearances. 

Creamery  Instruction,  1907. 


Western  and  Southern. 

Eastern  and  Northern. 

Total. 

Creameries 

Fred  Dean,  Instructor. 

37 
133 

25 
158 

47 
2 

28 

7 
34 

2 

3 
34 

181 

11 

7 

37 

13 
10 

$8,876 

Mac  Robertson,  Instructor. 

•    36 

100 

37 

137 

110 

2 

32 

2 

26 

12 

4 
32 
79 

,t 
B 

17 

10 

11 

2 

$8,079 

73 

Full  day  visits 

Call  visits 

233 
62 

Total  times  at  creamery  . . . 
Patrons  visited 

295 
157 

No.  of  separator  creameries 

No.   of  cream   gathered 

creameries ^ . . 

4 
60 

No.  of  both  combined 

No.  using  Babcock  test 

No.  using  oil  test 

9 
69 

14 

No.  of  creameries  using  box 
chum 

7 

No.  using  combined  churn . 
T^ts  made  for  moisture. . . 
No.    of    pamples    showing 

more   than  16  per  cent. 

moisture 

No.  using  a  pasteurizer 

No.  using  cans  for  collecting 

cream 

66 
260 

14 

7 

54 

No,  using  tanks  for  collect- 
ing cream 

19 

No.  using  a  cooler 

-No.  using  a  culture 

Expenditure 

24 
12 

$16,954 

The  following  creamery  improvements  are  reported : 

11  repaired. 

6  put  in  new  refrigerators. 
15  painted  either  inside  or  outside. 

14  put  in  new  floors. 

4  remodeled. 

5  built  new. 

12  repaired  floors. 

2  removed  hogs  and  built  new  pens. 
4  built  new  ice  house. 

_3  drilled  new  wells. 
11  put  in  new  churns. 
8  put  in  new  cream  vats. 

3  put  in  new  drains. 

15  put  in  new  engines,  coolers,  boilers,  water  tanks,  and  so  on. 
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A  total  expenditure  of  creamery  improvements  f  16,954 

Cheese  factories   improvements    , 35,882 

Total  expenditure  for  190T |52,836 

I  would  strongly  recommend  our  creamerymen  to  pay  more  attention  to 
cold  storage,  the  use  of  coolers  for  cooling  the  cream  as  a  means  of  saving  ice, 
and  more  quickly  getting  the  cream  to  low  temperatures,  thus  checking  tlie 
rapid  development  of  acid  and  other  flavors.  Also  a  more  frequent  collection 
of  cream,  and  a  determined  effort  to  secure  richer  cream,  thus  saving  in  loss 
in  the  buttermilk,  and  being  able  to  churn  at  lower  temperature.  It  is  true 
that  a  great  deal  of  our  butter  has  this  year  gone  into  local  markets,  but  still 
we  must  remember  that  considerable  butter  is  exported,  and  that  quality 
counts  no  matter  where  it  may  be  consumed.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  complaint  regarding  mottled  butter  this  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  creamery  instructors  for  the  efficient  way  in  which 
they  carried  on  the  work,  and  also  the  creamerymen  and  buttermakers  for  their 
hearty  co-operation.  • 


THE  PREPARATION  AND  CARE  OP  CULTURE. 
By  E.  N.  Hart,  Ingersoll. 

The  paper  I  have  been  asked  to  read  before  our  Dairymen's  Convention 
deals  with  the  question  of  cultures ;  not  particularly  with  the  making  of  them 
but  the  care  they  should  receive  when  properly  made ;  also  touching  briefly 
on  a  few  of  the  mistakes,  which  occur  in  different  factories  of  Western  Ontario. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  prepare  this  paper  for  our  Con- 
vention. I  am  dealing  .with  a  very  important  branch  of  our  great  industry, 
and  I  have  to  thank  all  the  Instructors  for  the  valuable  information  they  sent 
me,  for  J  thought  it  necessary  to  collect  some  of.  the  different  methods  used 
in  the  factories  and  by  different  makers. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  ask  ourselves  why  do  we  use  cultures  or  starters  ?  I 
Are  they  necessary  for  one  purpose  only,  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  milk  when  ' 
not  at  high  enough  acidity?  I 

We  as  cheesemakers  in  Western  Ontario  must  bear  in  mind  that  when 
we  use  a  culture  or  starter  in  a  quantity  of  milk  it  not  only  hastens  the  ripen-         j 
ing  of  that  milk,  but  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  or  butter  made  from  that  milk 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  flavor  of  the  culture  or  starter  used. 

Let  us  look  back  to  the  history  of  starters,  and  we  will  find  they  were         I 
used  in  the  dairy  industry  a  great  many  years  ago.     The  fact  that  starters         | 
helped  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  were  recognised  years  fiigo  by         | 
practical  men,  even  before  scientists  recommended  the  use  of  pure  cultures. 
The  introduction  of  pure  cultures  only  dates  back  to  1890,  and  were  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Storch,  who  urged  their  use  in  creameries  in  Denmark.     In 
speaking  about  the  different  kinds  of  starters  we  might  classify  them  under         | 
two  names  1st,  natural;  2nd,  commercial. 

To  Prepare  a  Natural  Starter.     I  would  suggest  the  selection  of  a 
number  of  different  samples  of  best  milk  coming  into  the  factory;  put  into 
sterile  glass  jars  and  allow  the  samples  to  stand  until  sour,  at  a  temperature         , 
of  about  70  degrees  F.     The  sample  which  coagulates  into  a  smooth  uniform 
curd,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste  and  smell,  is  the  one  I  would  use  as  a         i 
mother  starter. 
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I  would  advise  makers  not  to  bother  with  natural  starters.  By  this  state- 
ment I  do  not  condemn  a  natural  starter,  for  I  believe  that  good  starters  have 
been  made  from  a  natural'  mother  culture,  but  I  think  the  best  results  are 
obtained  from  commercial  cultures.  Bv  following  the  directions  sent  out 
with  the  pure  cultures  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  good,  clean  flavored 
starter.  But  here  is  where  we  begin  our  mistakes.  We  assume  all  commer- 
cial cultures  are  found  pure,  and  contain  organisms  suitable  for  practical 
work  in  the  dairy,  and  should  produce  a  pleasant  flavor  and  no  gas ;  but  we 
should  remember  that  commercial  cultures  are  liable  to  become  contaminated 
if  not  used  as  soon  as  opened. 

I  think  it  essential  to  have  a  perfect  system  in  preparing  cultures.  We 
should  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  cans,  see  that  they  are  well  made,  that 
the  seams  are  well  soldered,  and  that  they  are  provided  with  snug  fitting  lids. 
For  general  use  in  ^iheese  factories  I  think  the  ordinary  shot  gun  cans  about 
8  inches  wide  and  24  inches  deep,  holding  about  50  lbs.,  answer  the  purpose 
very  well,  and  would  recommend  their  use  in  preference  to  a  larger  can,  as 
the  milk  is  easier  heated  and  cooled  when  in  small  quantities.  I  think  more 
care  should  be  given  to  the  cleaning  and  scalding  of  cans  in  which  the  starter 
is  kept  from  day  to  day,  and  the  use  of  a  stick  or  paddle  or  a  common  dipper 
for  stirring  the  milk  should  be  discarded,-  and  replaced  with  a  small^  wire 
handled  dipper,  to  be  used  for  nothing  else.  My  reason  for  condemning  the 
stick  or  paddle  is  that  the  wood  becomes  more  or  less  saturated,  and  the  cream 
gathers  upon. the  upper  end  and  perhaps  not  thoroughly  scalded  before  using 
next  day.  The  common  dipper  very  often  gets  broken  about  the  handle,  and 
18  one  of  the  worst  scources  of  contamination.  I  think  too  much  cafe  cannot 
be  exef  cised  in  the  selection  of  the  milk  hi  the  weigh  porch ;  also  a  curd  test 
should  be  made  frequentlv  of  the  milk  you  select.  Last  season  I  made  a 
number  of  curd  tests  of  the  milk  that  was  selected  by  different  makers  for 
their  cultures.  Some  of  the  samples  were  quite  off  in  flavor;  another  very 
gassy,  and  another  floated  in  one  tour.  I  think  by  selecting  the  momings's 
milk  it  will  generally  give  best  results. 

In  heating  the  milk  for  cultures  some  of  the  makers  use  a  large  milk 
can  and  turn  a  live  steam  pipe  into  the  milk  direct  from  their  boiler,  and 
claim  good  results.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  method  cannot  be  discarded 
too  soon,  except  where  there  is  no  other  means  of  pasteurizing.  Do  not  use 
boiler  compounds,  for  where  boiler  compounds  are  used  the  water  is  not  any 
too  pure.     It  look&  to  me  like  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mistakes  are  very  often  made  in  taking  too  long  a  time  to  heat  up  the 
milk.  The  cans  are  placed  into  a  tank  or  barrel,  and  the  steam  is  turned  on, 
and  let  boil  for  several  hours  without  stirring,  which  often  gives  the  milk  a 
burnt  flavor;  also  too  long  a  time  is  taken  to  cool-  them  back  to  60  or  75 
degrees,  from  185  or  180  to  100  degrees.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  trouble 
will  start,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  where  cultures  are  left  standing  at 
a  temperature  anywhere  from  100  to  70  degrees  for  a  long  time  uncovered 
before  being  inoculated  with  the  pure  lactic  acid  germ,  the  undesirable  germs 
have  every  chance  for  reproduction.'  If  makers  would  provide  themselves 
with  a  good  pasteurizing  box,  and  also  with  cans  as  previously  described,. and 
have  the  water  heated  somewhat  before  placing  the  cans  of  milk  in  the  box, 
it  would  not  take  very  much  time  for  pasteurizing,  and  better  results  would 
be  obtained.  I  have  found  that  where  the  making  of  cultures  involves  a  lot 
of  time  and  work,  it  is  often  done  in  a  very  haphazard  manner. 

Good  milk  selected  at  the  weigh  porch,  pasteurized  to  a  temperature  of 
180  or  185  degrees,  and  cooled  immediately  to  65  to  70  degrees,  should  give  us 
a  medium  to  be  ready  for  inoculation.     As  instructed  by  the  direction  sent 
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out  with  tte  cultures,  we  find  it  necessary  to  propagate  the  culture  several 
times  before  using,  and  sometimes  we  find  the  starter  with  not  the  best  of 
flavor  and  needing  further  propagating.  A  possible  explanation  is  that  each 
organism  must  become  adapted  to  the  medium  in  which  it  grows  before  it 
gives  its  characteristic  odor  or  flavor  in  that  medium.  The  cultures  as  sent 
contain  the  organisms  in  a  more  or  less  dormant  condition.  These  organisms 
regain  their  vigor  and  increase  their  acid  forming  properties  after  several 
propagations. 

I  do  not  think  any  hard  or  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  the  temperature 
or  the  amount  of  mother  culture  to  be  used.  It  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
length  of  time  from  making  till  using,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
held,  but  no  more  should  be  used  than  will  give  the  desired  acidity.  By  test- 
ing the  acidity  from  day  to  day  the  maker  will  soon  know  how  much  mother 
culture  to  add  to  produce  the  amount  of  acid  required  whep  ready  for  use ; 
but  I  would  prefer  using  a  little  more  mother  culture  and  growing  it  at  a  low 
temperature  than  to  use  less  culture  and  hold  it  at  the  higher  temperature  to 
ripen.  I  think  you  will  get  a  smoother  texture  and  better  flavor,  with  less 
danger  of  over-ripening. 

The  acidity  for  a  culture  to  have  when  ready  for  use  might  be  discussed 
somewhat,  and  opinions  vary  considerably;  but  from  the  information  received 
from  the  several  districts  in  Western  Ontario  the  acidity  of  cultures  in  the 
morning  when  ready  for  use  vary  from  .6  to  »9,  and  sometimes  one  per  cent. 
I  think  we  find  that  when  a  culture  has  from  .65  to  .75  and  not  over  .80  it 
gives  the  best  results. 

^e  ere  reminded  that  the  under-ripening  of  starters  is  just  as  important 
to  guard  against  as  over-ripening.  Prof.  McKay  tells  us  that  about  the  time 
milk  begins  to  turn  sour  it  has  a  rather  disagreeable  flavor,  after  more  acid 
develops  the  undesirable  flavor  begins  to  disappear,  and  the  milk  gets  a  clean 
acid  taste.  An  explanation  is  givei^  by  Prof.  Storch,  the  well-known  author- 
ity on  cultures.  He  tells  us  that  the  disagreeable  flavor  is  due  to  the  action 
of  undesirable  organisms  during  the  flrst  souring  stage,  and  as  the  souring 
progresses  these  germs)  are  subdued  and  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  desirable 
acid  producing  types. 

Before  using  a  starter  I  would  remove  one  or  two  inches  of  milk  from  the 
surface  of  the  can  with  a  sterilized  wire  handle  dipper,  as  the  surface  is  liable 
to  contamination  from  outside  sources,  and  break  up  the  remainder  by  stir- 
ring well  in  can.  I  think  this  the  best  time  to  take  out  a  small  quantity  to 
propagate  the  culture  for  next  day,  too  many  cultures  are  left  sitting  around 
in  cans,  pails  and  dippers  which  become  contaminated  before  using. 

The  only  vessel  that  should  be  used  to  hold  the  culture  for  propagation 
should  be  a  sterilized  glass  jar,  kept  air  tight,  and  in  a  cool  place.  A  very 
good  plan  practiced  by  some  of  the  best  makers  is  to  keep  out  an  extra  sample, 
seal  it  air  tight,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place.  Should  anything  happen  to  your 
starter  through  the  night  by  being  upset  or  steam  pipe  bursting  you  always 
have  another  culture  in  good  condition.  I  think  a  culture  is  in  good  con- 
dition when  you  open  the  can  in  the  morning,  and  flnd  the  whole  mass  firmly 
coagulated,  no  liquid  to  be  found  on  top,'  and  having  a  mild  acid  flavor,  plea- 
sant 4:o  taste  and  smell. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  these  little  oversights  are  generally  the 
beginning  of  serious  mistakes.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  study  our 
cultures  more.  To  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  what  they  will  do  for 
you.  It  you  get  a  good  culture  or  a  poor  one,  you  must  know  just  what  you 
are  handling,  and  what  results  you  are  going  to  get  from  the  operation. 

A  culture  properly  prepared  and  cared  for,  and  judiciously  used  has  been 
found  a  benefit  to  the  dairy  industry. 
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A  MODEL  SITUATION  FOR  TAKING  CARE  OF  MILK,  AND  WHAT 
CONSTITUTES  A  CLEAN  FACTORY. 

Bt  James  R.  Bubgess,  Listowel. 

These,  perhaps,  are  two  of  the  most  important  questions  we  have  to 
contend  with  in  the  necessary  improvements  required  to  further  improve  the 
quality  of  Canadian  cheese.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  made  depends, 
largely,  almost  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  milk  delivered  at  our  factories, 
at  least  at  the  majority  of  our  factoHes  in  Western  Ontario. 

Therefore,  wher^  the  most  improvement  is  required  is  in  the  quality  of 
the  milk  delivered.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  more  care  and  attention, 
and  improving  the  situation  for  taking  care  of  milk. 

We  find  milk  being  cared  for  oH  the  farm  in  a  great  many  different 
ways.  At  some  places  there  has  been  no  provision  made  for  cooling  pur- 
poses ;  the  milk  is  put  into  the  can  and  gets  no  attention  whatever. 

Sometimes  the  cans  and  utensils,  are  not  clean;  there  is  no  strainer 
used;  the  milk  is  left  near  the  barnyard  or  hogpeifs,  or  on  the  milk  stand 
by  the  road  side. 

Again  we  find  the  cans  and  utensils  clean  and  bright,  and  the  milk  is 
supposed  to  be  cooled  by  setting  it  in  a  tub,  containing,  perhaps  half  as  much 
water  as  there  is  milk,  and  the  water  is  never  changed.  This  instead  of 
improving  the  milk,  improves  the  conditions  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  and 
bad  flavors,  because  the  water  and  the  milk  soon  come  to  the  same  temper- 
ature and  the  high  temperature  is  retained  for  a  longer  time  ^han  it  would 
be  if  no  water  were  used.  When  water  is  scarce  the  milk  is  9ometimes  left 
in  the  pails  and  stirred  till  cool ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  temperature 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  have  the 
milk  in  the  best  condition  in  hot  weather  without  the  use  of  water  or  ice. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  dipping  and  airing  milk  over  stirring  it,  but  jit 
is  a  disadvantage  when  the  surrounding  air  is  not  pure.  j.  ..  . 

Leaving  the  milk  at  high  temperature  in  places  ^here  the  sT;irro\;uk,4ii^^ 
are  untidy  and  impure  is  the  most  common  cause  of  milk  being  tainted  and 
over-ripe. 

Somet'mes  the  milk  is  croled  by  using  creamery  cans  filled  with  ice,  and 
set  in  the  can,  but  when  left  the  milk  farthest  away  from  the  ice  would 
become  warm  more  quickly  than  if  it  was  surrounded  by  water  or  ice. 

Milk  is  also  cooled  by  setting  in  creamery  cans,  or  pails,  in  a  tank  of 
cold  water,  before  putting  it  into  the  large  can.  This  method  is  all  right 
where  the  milk  supply  is  small,  but  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
it  would  make  too  much  work. 

When  a  running  stream  of  spring  water  is  near  by,  a  good  place  for 
cooling  milk  can  be  arranged  by  having  a  box  or  tank  placed  in  the  stream, 
and  a  house  built  over  it.  This  saves  the  labor  of  pumping,  and  there  is. 
alwavR  fresh  cold  water  around  the  milk. 

There  are  different  methods  of  cooling  and  caring  for  milk,  which  give 
good  results;  but  what  every  patron  should  have  is  the  best,  most  conveni- 
ent, and  practical  way. 

In  speaking  of  a  model  situation  for  taking  care  of  milk,  we  must  first 
consider  the  main  points  that  govern  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk.  The 
cows  should  be  healthy,  have  free  access  to  salt,  plenty  of  pure  water  and 
good  pasture.  Cleanliness  where  the  milking  is  done  is  essential;  and  also 
of  the  person  milking. 
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The  strainers,  cans,  pails,  and  all  utensils  should  be  thoroughly  clean. 
and  bright,  free  from  rust  and  dirt  in  any  shape. 

As  soon  as  the  milking  is  done,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  stable  or 
milking  yard  to  a  place  where  the  air  is  pure  and  be  strained  and  cooled  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  a  temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees,  always  usin^ 
a  thermometer  to  determine  the  temperature.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
pure  cold  water  and  ice,  available;  by  the  use  of  ice  the  cooli9g  can  be 
hastened,  and  the  amount  of  water  required  lessened. 

A  milk  house  is  required.  It  should  be  a  good  distance  from  the  barn- 
yard, or  where  the  surroundings  are  impure,  and  should  be  kept  clean  and 
tidy.  For  the  purpose  ol  cooling  the  milk,  there  should  be  a  tank  made  of 
wood  or  cement,  large  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  cans  to  be  set  in,  and 
to  hold  enough  water  to  come  above  where  the  milk  comes  to,  and  a  space 
of  three  or  four  inches  around  the  sides.  There  should  be  an  outlet  pipe  near 
the  top  to  allow  the  water  as  it  becomes  warm  to  be  carried  into  the  water- 
ing trough,  and  also  one  at  the  bottom  to  empty  it  occasionally. 

If  a  windmill  is  used  for  pumping^  it  is  well  to  have  a  large  supply 
tank  and  piping  to  carry  the  water  from  it  to  the  small  tank.  If  there  is 
no  windmill,  the  milk  house  and  tank  should  be  near  the  well.  A  windlass 
is  convenient  for  raising  and  lowering  the  cans  out  of  and  into  the  tank. 

.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  car  or  truck  and  a  track  laid  from  the  tank 
to  the  milk  stand.  Sometimes  the  milk  house  is  built  close  to  the  bam  or 
stable,  but  if  it  is  away  from  impure  surroundings  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  milk  being  contaminated.  The  cost  of  providing  a  tank  and  milk  house 
properly  and  conventiently  constructed,  on  every  patron's  farm  would  be 
small,  compared  with  the  amount  of  money  that  is  lost  during  the  warm 
weather  by  milk  being  over-ripe  and  tainted,  causing  an  inferior  quality  of 
cheese  to  be  made,  besides  talang  more  milk  per  lb.  of  cheese. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  best  results,  either  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese 
or  the  amount  made,  unless  the  milk  is  kept  clean,  sweet  and  cool;  and  in 
order  that  a  cheese  maker  can  expect  and  demand  milk,  delivered  at  his  fac- 
tory in  sweet,  clean  conditions,  it  is  essential  that  the  factory  be  kept  clean 
and  tidy.  And  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  because  he  will  have  more 
influence  with  his  patrons,  as  it  sets  them  a  good  example ;  it  makes  his  work 
easier^  and.  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  manufacture  the  finest  quality  of  cheese 
and  finish  it  with  the  clean  tidy  appearance  it  should  have. 

What  constitutes  a  clean  factory  is  not  only' the  make-room  walls,  floor, 
vats,  and  larger  utensils,  but  it  is  everything,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  in  and  about  the  boiler-house,  make-room,  press  room,  curing  room 
and  surroundings  of  the. factory,  including  the  manager  and  employees. 

The  boiler,  engine  and  boiler-house  should  be  kept  as  clean  and  neat 
as  any  other  room.  It  can  be  done  if  the  boiler,  engine  and  piping  is  black- 
ened with  lamp  black,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine;  or  painted;  the  walls 
and  ceiling  whitewashed  or  painted;  some  shelves  or  nails  put  up  to  keep 
the  tools  on,  and  kept  there  when  not  in  use. 

The  valves  and  unions  should  be  kept  packed  to  prevent  waste  of  fuel, 
wet  floors,  and  the  room  from  being  full  of  steam.  The  floor  should  be  swept 
or  scrubbed  daily.  The  wood  neatly  piled  and  where  coal  is  used,  the  dust 
can  be  kept  down  by  keeping  it  damp. 

The  make-room  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed  or  painted. 
The  sinks,  press,  vats,  and  pan  bottoms  should  be  painted,  and  all  piping 
should  be  painted  with  aluminum,  which  tends  to  brighten  the  room.  The 
windows  should  be  thoroughly  and  regularly  washed ;  The  weigh  can,  scales, 
porch,  conductors,  strainers  and  every  utensil  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
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used  should  be  tlioronghly  washed  and  scalded  and  put  in  its  place.  In  a 
cheese  factory  there  should  be  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  kept 
in  its  place  when  not  in  use.  A  room  does  not  look  clean  and  tidy  if  the 
-floors  are  wet.  Keep  the  floors  dry,  and  do  not  try  to  change  a  strainer  from 
one  vat  to  another,  when  half,  full  of  milk.  If  a  strainer  made  of  perfor- 
ated tin  or  fine  wire  fastened  on  a  rack,  is  used,  and  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth 
laid  over  it,  the  cloth  can  be  lifted  oS  and  put  into  a  pail  and  rinsed  out  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  then  be  changed  without  spilling  any  milk.  Do  not 
allow  the  whey  to  run  over  the  floor,  when  running  down  a  vat  or  after  dip- 
ping.   By  the  use  of  whey  boxes  made  of  tin  or  wood  this  can  be  prevented. 

At  dipping  use  a  conductor  or  whey  box  to  carry  the  whey  from  the 
end  of  the  sink  to  the  gutter,  and  the  use  of  a  dipping  board  to  rest  on  the 
end  of  the  vat  and  side  of  the  sink  to  prevent  the  curd  from  being  spilt  on  the 
floor  is  preferable  to  a  cloth. 

The  vats  after  dipping,  when  washed  and  scalded  should  be  wiped 
around  the  outside  with  a  damp  cloth  every  day. 

The  press  and  hoops  should  be  washed  and  scalded  every  day;  also  the 
sinks.  The  sink  cloths  should  be  wrung  out  and  shaken,  and  not  be  left  to 
«oak  in  whey  every  night,  unless  there  are  two  sets  of  cloths.  When  there 
is  only  one  set,  and  put  in  whey  every  night,  they  do  'not  get  a  chance  to  be 
proi>erly  aired  and  get  a  heavy  whey  smell,  which  sometimes  develops  in 
the  cheese. 

The  gutters  should  be  scrubbed  down  every  day.  The  bandagers  or 
fillers  should  be  as  thoroughly  washed  as  any  other  utensil. 

Flowers  in  the  windows  of  the  make  room  give  the  factory  a  more 
attractive  appearance. 

Have  a  system  of  doing  your  work,  and  your  factory  will  look  tidy  and 
your  work  be  easier.  Keep  put  the  flies  bv  the  use  of  screen  doors  and 
windows  and  cleanliness. 

The  cleaner  the  factory  and  surroundings  are  kept  the  fewer  flies  there 
will  be  around. 

The  curing  room  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  painted  or  whitewashed, 
the  windows,  shelves  and  floor  clean  and  the  room  well  aired.  There  should 
be  nothing  but  cheese  kept  in  the  curing  room.  If  there  are  cap  cloths  or 
bandage  cotton  it  should  be  kept  neat  and  tidy.  Do  not  use  the  curing  room 
to  keep  empty  boxes  in  or  for  a  pantry  or  truck  room. 

After  every  shipment  of  cheese  the  shelves  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth  or  scrubbed,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the  cheese  have  been  in 
and  the  condition  of  the  shelves.  The  floor  also  should  be  scrubbed  and  kept 
clean,  and  the  cheese,  clean  and  neat,  be  placed  evenly  on  the' shelves  gives 
tlie  room  a  better  appearance. 

The  factory  should  have  a  neat,  tidy  appearance  from  the  outside.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  the  surroundings  being  tidy  and  clean.  The  wood 
being  neatly  piled,  chips  raked  up,_  and  all  rubbish,  such  as  boxes,  barrels, 
boops,  etc.,  put  out  of  sight. 

The  whey  tanks  should  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  both  inside  and  out,  and 
free  from  that  strong,  sour  whey  smell  that  they  acquire  from  not  being 
cleaned  and  allowing  the  whev  to  be  spilled  or  leak  out  and  putrefy.  The 
tanks  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  cheese-maker  and  men  should  wear  aprons  and  keep  them  clean.  If 
the  factory  and  utensils  are  kept  clean  and  tidy,  the  men's  clothes  do  not 
get  dirty  so  quickly,  and  there  is  more  pleasure  and  comfort  in  doing  the 
work. 
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A  man  who  does  not  keep  liimself  clean,  does  not  keep  a  clean  factory; 
neither  does  a  man  who  does  not  keep  a  clean  factory  keep  himself  clean. 

The  best  results  are  not  obtainable  without  clean  and  sanitary  ccmditiona 
at  the  farm,  and  also  at  the  factory. 


PRACTICAL  CHEESE-MAKING. 

By  Alex.  McKay,  St.  Marys. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  of  cheese-making  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
bring  out  an3rthing  new,  or  that  will  be  of  interest,  as  there  has  been  so 
much  said  and  written  on  the  question  of  the  making  of  cheese.  But  men- 
tioning a  few  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have  met  during  the  past  season, 
their  apparent  causes,  and  how  to  overcome  them,  may  bring  out  a  discua- 
sion  which  may  be  of  some  interest. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  without  a  clean,  sweet  milk 
supply  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  finest  cheese.  To  my  mind  the  most 
difficult  task  before  us  to-day  is  to  get  the  average  patron  to  realize  his 
individual  responsibility;  or,  in  other  words,  to  see  to  what  extent  he  has 
the  control  of  his  profits  in  milk  production.  He  is  the  only  real  producer  of 
wealth  in  the  trade,  and  his  profit  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  raw  material  furnished  by  him.  One  thing  which  struck  me  very 
forcibly  the  past  summer  as  I  visited  the  farms  was  the  number  of  very 
poorly  constructed  stables,  some  of  them  totally  unfit  for  the  housing  of 
cattle,  as  they  were  dark,  and  with  no  provision  made  for  ventilation.  As 
the  cows  spend  almost  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  stables,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  healthy  animals  unless  we  provide  suitable  stables.  It  will 
be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  what  percentage  of  the  stables  are  in  this  con- 
dition, as  I  only  visited  places  where  I  found  the  milk  as  it  was  delivered  at 
the  factory  to  be  of  inferior  quality;  but  we  can  never  hope  to  have  a  first- 
class  milk  supply  so  long  as  those  conditions  exist  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  do.  Still  another  hindrance  is  the  lack  of  proper  cooling  of  the  milk, 
and  of  suitable  utensils,  together  with  the  proper  care  of  the  same. 

It  appears  to  be  very  hard  to  impress  upon  the  average  producer  the 
necessity  for  cooling  his  milk.    So  long  as  it  is  accepted  at  the  factory  he  is 
loth  to  ptit  any  extra  labor  on  it,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  milk  delivered, 
as  it  should  be,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  cooled  immediately  after  | 

being  drawn  from  the  cow  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  60  degrees.    We  are  i 

not  able  definitely  to  say  how  this  should  be  done,  as  each  patron  has  not  | 

the  same  conveniences  for  doing  the  work;  but  the  most  effective  way  is  to 
have  the  cans  placed  in  a  tank  containing  cold  water  and  ice,  and  to  have 
the  milk  strained  into  the  cans  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Now  a  word  about  the  care  of  the  utensils.  I  must  say  that  in  the  last 
t  few  years  there  has  been  very  marked  improvement  in  the  cans  sent  to  the 
factories;  but  still  we  have  flavors  that  can  be  traced  to  the  cans.  This 
shows  that  the  care  of  the  milk  can  is  still  a  vexed  question.  The  milk  pro- 
ducer is  not  altogether  at  fault,  as  I  consider  that  the  patrons  are  not 
treated  fairly  in  the  matter  of  the  whey  returned  from  the  factories  in  the 
milk  cans,  when  they  are  asked  to  keep  them  clean  after  the  stuff  that  has 
been  put  into  them  from  some  of  the  whey  tanks  of  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  there  was  something  done  to  ensure  the  return  of  clean, 
s\veet  whey  if  we  are  going  to  have  it  returned  at  all.    This  can  only  be  done 
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by  having  the  whey  heated  and  the  tanks  washed  every  day.  Then  we  will 
be  reasonably  sure  that  we  are  not  distributing  bad  flavors  through  the 
medium  of  the  whey,  but  will  be  co-operating  to  some  extent  with  the  patron 
in  this  great  fight  for  clean,  sweet  milk  for  cheese-making,  without  which 
our  progress  will  be  very  slow  indeed. 

Now  just  a  word  as  to  how  to  remedy  the  conditions  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  To  my  mind  the  only  solution  is  to  classify  the  milk..  But 
the  great  question  is  how  to  do  this.  We  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  cheese-maker  to  do  this.  However,  there  is  another  way  which  I  think 
would  work  out  quite  effectively,  and  that  is  to  inspect  the  premises  of  the 
milk  producer,  and  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  in  a  first-class  sanitary  condition, 
with  provision  made  for  cooling  the  milk,  then  place  him  in  whatever  Idass 
he  may  belong,  and  report  to  the  cheese-maker,  and  let  him  keep  him  in  that 
class  until  such  time  as  the  necessary  improvements  were  made.  By 
adopting  this  method,  the  good  patron  would  simply  be  getting  his  own  and 
not  be  compelled  to  help  the  fellow  who  will  not  help  himself. 

Now  we  come  to  the  part  of  making  the  cheese.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  of  the  difficulties  which  we  met  during  the  past 
two  seasons.  This  was  cheese  with  a  great  many  small  round  holes  similar 
to  gas  holes,  and  to  all  appearances  cut  with  acid.  This  occured  in  hot 
weather,  when  we  were  receiving  a  lot  of  over-ripe  milk;  and  at  first  sight 
was  rather  difficult  to  account  for.  These  conditions  may  be  caused  by 
moisture  being  left  in  the  curd  at  some  stage.  When  this  is  the  cause,  it  is 
very  hard  to  fully  overcome  the  condition  later  on  in  the  process.  The 
first  thing  done  was  to  set  as  sweet  as  possible,  using  a  little  more  rennet, 
thus  shortening  the  time  required  for  coagulation,  and  then  cutting  finer. 
*'But,"  you  say,  "that  fine  cutting  increases  the  loss  in  the  whey."  I  quite 
agree  with  you  if  the  cutting  is  done  with  the  ordinary  knife;  by  using  it 
several  times  we  are  not  able  to  get  the  curd  uniform,  and  there  is  a  danger 
of  losing  the  smaller  particles.  But  to  overcome  this, difficulty,  we  have  a 
new  quarter-inch  wire  knife  made  which  leaves  the  curd  uniformly  small, 
and  causes  no  greater  waste  than  does  the  ordinary  knife.  I  might  say  that 
we  tested  this  thoroughly  at  the  Dairy  School  last  winter,  and  found  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  loss  between  the  two  knives,  and  would  strongly 
advise  the  use  of  the  smaller  knife  where  over-ripe  or  bitter  milk  is  to  be 
made  up,  as  it  leaves  the  curd  in  much  better  condition,  and  only  requires 
to  be  cut  three  times,  thus  leaving  the  curd  uniformly  small  so  that  the  heat 
can  be  applied  much  more  quickly,  with  less  danger  of  breaking  the  cubes 
and  causing  a  waste  and  roughness  in  texture. 

We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  heat  in  conjunction  with 
the  development  of  acid  and  action  of  rennet  that  shrinks  the  curd  and 
expels  the  moisture.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have  the  very  best  results,  we  must 
study  to  keep  those  factors  in  the  proper  proportion,  as  an  excess  of  any 
one  of  the  i;hree  has  its  evil  effect.  If  we  are  dealing  with  over-ripe  milk, 
which  means  milk  with  the  acid  out  of  proportion  with  the  other  contract- 
^Tig  agents,  we  must  make  conditions  favorable  for  bringing  about  normal 
conditions  as  soon  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  finer,  so 
a.s  to  allow  for  the  contraction  to  take  place  in  a  shorter  time,  as  we  must, 
if  possible,  get  the  moisture  properly  adjusted  in  the  curd,  or  cooked  or 
firmed  or  any  other  term  you  may  like  to  use;  as,  after  all,  the  whole  secret 
is  to  get  the  moisture  and  acid  in  the  proper  proportions  before  removing 
tbe  curd  from  the  whey  or  before  the  dipping  point  is  reached.  It  is  very 
hard  to  give  any  definite  point  where  the  dipping  should  be  done.  The  only 
rule  is  to  give  sufficient  acid  so  that  the  curd  will  mature  in  a  reasonable 
time  and  give  a  reasonably  close  body,  but  not  so  much  that  it  will  prevent 
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the  moisture  leaving  the  curd  quite  freely.  I  consider  that  the  amount  of 
acid  at  dipping  determines  to  a  very  great  extent  the  percentage  of  moist- 
ure retained  in  the  cheese.  Jbor  example:  iou  have  noticed  a  curd  after 
dipping  appear  to  be  very  hard — ^too  dry.  This  is  caused  (if  the  curd  is 
properly  firmed)  by  allowing  too  much  acid  to  develop  before  dipping.  The 
curd  has  come  to  that  stage  where  it  is  shrinking  very  rapidly,  due  to  the 
amount  of  acid  developed,  and  expelling  the  moisture  at  the  same  rapid 
rate,  and  the  mere  fact  of  ^lot  being  able  to  get  the  moisture  away  from  the 
curd  as  fast  as  it  is  being  expelled  allows  it  to  mat  and  incorporate  the 
moisture  in  the  mass,  thereby  defeating  the  object  which  was  had  in  view, 
namely  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  moisture  in  the  curd  and  cheese;  and 
then  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  this  surplus  moisture  at  as  little 
expense  as  you  would  have  been  able  to  do  if  the  curd  had  been  dipped  with 
less  acid.  This  is  one  of  the, greatest  causes  of  dry,  hard,  and  rough  tex- 
tured cheese,  as  we  have  made  the  mistake  of  getting  our  contracting 
agents  out  of  proportion.  I  would  like  to  impress  on  all  cheese-makers  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  this  natural  fermentation  and  contraction  of  the 
curd,  as  you  see  here  that  the  slightest  mistake  has  the  very  opposite  effect 
of  that  for  which  you  are  working. 

Now,  a  word  about  stirring  in  the  curd  sink.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  what  moisture  you  were  getting  out  in  the  process  of  stirring?  For 
instance :  If  it  were  possible  to  take  from  the  vat  each  particle  of  the  curd 
separately,  and  dry  off  the  surface,  you  would  then  have  sufficient  moisture 
left  in-  the  curd,  and  more  than  you  are  able  to  retain  in  the  cheese,  as  you 
have  not  yet  got  those  cubes  as  firm  as  cheese  should  be.  Therefore  you 
ran  plainly  see  that  it  is  only  the  free  moisture,  or  the  moisture  surround- 
ing the  cubes  of  curd  that  you  are  able  to  stir  out,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  amount  of  moisture  that  is  expelled  by  the  natural  contraction 
of  the  oufd  due  to  the  development  of  acid;  and  if  the  curd  is  sufficiently 
firm  to  stand  the  stirring  properly,  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  natural 
fermentation  and  expulsion  of  moisture  with  the  least  possible  loss.  To 
my  mind  there  are  more  mistakes  made  from  not  stirring  dry  enough  than 
from  stirring  too  dry,  provided  the  curd  is  in  proper  condition  at  this  stage. 
As  I  said  before  we  do  not  take  the  moisture  out  of  the  cube^  of  curd,  but 
simply  allow  the  free  moisture  to  escape. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  rough  handling  of  the  curd  at  this  stage,  or  in 
fact  at  any  other  stage,  as  rough  handling  tends  to  break  the  cubes  and 
causes  a  needless  waste;  but  the  curd  should  simply  be  kept  in  a  loose,  open 
condition  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  the  free  moisture  to  escape,  i 

and  not  long  enough  to  prevent  it  matting  well.     If  this  is  not  done,  when  | 

the  curd  mats  it  is  again  incorporated  and  held  till  the  curd  is  milled,  and  ! 

runs  off  in  the  form  of  white  whey  causing  a  very  much  greater  waste  than 
if  it  was  properly  dried.  i 

There  should  be  very  little  moisture  run  from  the  curd  after  milliner 
as  this  is  always  attended  by  a  much  greater  loss  of  both  quantity  and 
quality  than  is  the  case  where  the  moisture  is  properly  adjusted  by  the  use 
of  the   agents  which  I  have   already  mentioned,    namely,    development  of  j 

acid  in  conjunction  with  heat  and  rennet  action,  and  proper  stirring  at  the  I 

time  of  dipping.  I 

I  would  like  to  impress  on  the  cheese-maker  the  necessity  of  training 
to  exactness  all  along  the  line,  and  in  conclusion  would  say  that  the  man  ' 

who  makes  his  cheese  the  closest  to  the  sweet  line  at  all  stages  is  the  man  who 
^s  the  most  successful  and  scientific  cheese-maker,  as  he  jrets  the  finest  Qual- 
ity and  the  greatest  quantity  from  the  raw  material  furnished  him,  -^hi^h 
after  all  are  the   essentials  in  successful   cheese-makinsr. 
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HANDLING  OUR  CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  AT  THE  PORT  OF 

MONTREAL. 

By  GfEORGE  H.  Barr,  Dairy  Division,  Ottawa. 

In  Mr.  McKay's  paper  he  gave  me  the  secret  of  his  great  suc- 
cess in  making  cheese.  That  is  to  have  the  curds  properly  cooked,  and  not 
tc  leave  too  much  moisture.  If  tl^ere  is  any  one  thing  that  is  hindering  our 
cheese  trade  to-day  it  is  leaving  tpo  much  moisture  in  the  curd  or  impro- 
perly cooking  the  curd.  That  is  very  prevalent  in  the  far  Eastern  part  of 
Ontario  and  in  some  sections  in  Quebec.  Now  I  would  say  that  although 
we  have  things  in  pretty  good  shape  in  Western  Ontario,  down  in  Mon- 
treal we  find  that  there  is  a  tremendous  lot  of  work  to  do  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec  before  we  have  all  our  cheese  of  the  finest  grade.  Tou  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  here.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  have  left  Western  Ontario, 
because  after  all  you  are  only  getting  the  price  of  our  average  Canadian 
cheese,  and  if  we  have  a  whole  lot  of  second  grade  cheese,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  third  grade  cheese,  you  are  suffering ;  and  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  cheese  in  these  districts  I 
tl.inkTL  will  be  helping  you  in  Western  Ontario.  My  talk  to-day  Is  on  the 
handling  of  our  goods  in  Montreal.  I  want  you  to  distinctly  understand 
that  I  do  not  know  all  about  Montreal,  and  I  do  not  know  all  about  the 
cheese  trade  or  the  butter  trade.  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  Canada  who 
does.  I  know  more  about  it  than  I  did  a  year  ago.  I  felt  when  I  was  com- 
ing back  here  to  Western  Ontario  that  I  could  not  say  very  much  to  you 
here,  even  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  cheese  in  Montreal  because 
I  did  not  see  many  western  cheese.  My  work  as  official  referee  brought  me 
more  in  touch  with  the  cheese  from  the  Eastern  part  of  Ontario,  and  prin- 
cipally from  Quebec. 

Mr.  Barr  then  delivered  a  similar  address  to  that  given  at  Picton  a 
week  earlier,  and  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eastern  Association, 
and  continued: 

Mr.  Ruddied  showed  you  the  pictures  last  night  and  he  said  our  com- 
petitors will  be  Irish  and  Siberian.  We  think  we  are  an  excellent  dairy 
country,  but  when  you  look  at  that  picture  of  Siberian  butter  and  see  that 
it  was  put  up  as  well  as  any  butter  could  be  put  up  as  far  as  the  making  of 
it  was  concerned,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  competit- 
ors with  us ;  and  that  means  that  in  Canada  to-day  if  we  are  going  to  com- 
pete against  them  we  must  put  the  very  best  skill  in  at  the  manufacturing 
of  butter  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  these  people.  Do  not  think 
that  because  I  have  stated  some  nice  things  about  your  cheese  that  there  is 
nothing  more  for  you  to  do.  I  saw  some  cheese  in  Western  Ontario  last 
year  that  I  was  not  proud  of,  and  I  felt  ashamed  that  they  came  from 
Western  Ontario.  Tou  are  still  making  some  inferior  cheese  here,  and 
some  inferior  butter,  and  it  is  up  to  you,  as  cheese-makers  and  as  milk  pro- 
ducers, to  see  that  the  percentage  of  inferior  goods  from  Western  Ontario  is 
cut  down  to  a  very  small  limit.  Tou  are  doing  well.  I  recognize  that  more 
now  than  ever,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  you  could 
do,  and  it  simply  means  that  you  have  to  put  all  the  skill  you  have  into 
your  work;  and  if  you  do  that  then  you  will  still  continue  to  lead  in  the 
manufacture  ol  cheese. 

I  want  to  make  one  appeal  to  you :  Don't  buHd  any  more  .small  fac- 
tories. If  you  went  down  to  Quebec  and  Eastern  Ontario  you  would  get 
some  idea  what  it  is  to  have  small  factories.     Now  T  say,  and  T  mean  it,  that 
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if  you  are  wise,  and  have  your  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  dairy 
industry  at  heart,  you  will  not  build  any  more  small  factories  in  "Western 
Ontario. 

The  reporters  at  Picton  unfortunately  reported  me  as  saying  that  there 
was  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  that  came  into  Montreal  that  could  be 
passed  at  finest.  I  want  all  xeporters  here  to  contradict  that,  because  I  did 
not  say  it.  I  would  be  a  little  afraid  to  go  to  Montreal  to-day,  because  that 
is  not  right.  What  I  did  say  at  Picton  was,  that  I  go  through  the  number 
of  cheese  in  each  lot,  or  the  percentage  of  cheese  in  each  lot  containing  100 
boxes,  and  seventy  boxes,  and  forty  boxes.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  there 
was  only  6i  per  cent,  of  the  lots  examined  there  that  contained  over  100 
boxes.  About  93  per  cent,  of  the  lots  I  examined  contained  less  than  100 
boxes,  and  I  tEnk  it  Was  83  per  cent,  contained  less  than  70  boxes,  and 
nearly  60  per  cent,  contained  less  than  40  boxes.  What  I  did  say  was  that 
these  lots  contained,  generally,  about  a  week's  cheese,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  I  examined  were  under  the  first 
lot,  I  said  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  majority  of  our  inferior  cheese  came 
from  small  factories.  I  hope  the  reporters  will  correct  that  statement,  for 
those  cheese  I  am  called  on  to  inspect  are  usually  cheese  that  have  been 
either  rejected  or  suspected  by  buyers.  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  it  has  been 
published,  because  I  only  saw  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cheese  at  all, 
in  Montreal.  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  nearly  all  the  cheese  I  saw, 
or  was  called  on  to  examine  as  official  referee,  were  from  small  factories, 
and  for  that  reason  I  want  to  say  that  the  small  factories  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  our  inferior  cheese  in  Canada.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  a  good 
cheese  cannot  be  made  in  a  small  factory,  but  when  you  have  a  small  fac- 
tory you  cannot  get  the  best  men  to  make  cheese  in  them.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  nothing  but  the  finest  cheese  in  Canada  we  must  have  large  factor- 
ies^ with  the  very  best  and  strongest  and  most  capable  men.  If  you  are 
going  to  keep  up  the  reputation  in  Western  Ontario — ^and  you  are  keeping 
it  up  because  you  have  splendid  men  in  the  factories,  and  they  are  large 
faoctories — ^then  you  must  keep  on  progressing. 

A  word  about  inspecting  cheese  in  the  warehouses.  The  cheese  are 
delivered  to  the  warehouses  by  the  dairy  transportation  companies,  and 
the  different  ways  of  inspecting  the  cheese  is  this:  In  some  of  the  ware- 
liouses  fhe  first  five  boxes  are  taken  ofE  the  dray  and  set  aside,  .ahd  the  whole 
lot  is  judged  from  the  five  boxes,  when  the  rest  of  the  cheese  are  immedi- 
ately wheeled  into  the  cool-room,  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at  about  45 
degrees.  In  some  warehouses  the  cheese  are  put  into  the  cool-room  and 
piled  up  in  different  sections,  and  the  examination  is  made  there,  inspect- 
ing three  or  five  or  ten  boxes.  So  now  you  can  readily  see  that  "batches  of 
bad  cheese  will  slip  through,  and  you  are  also  liable  to  get  one  of  the  ba3 
batches  for  inspection,  and  the  whole  lot  is  liable  to  be  condemned  on  that 
account.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  inspection  is  that  you  cannot  get 
an  accurate  test  of  a  lot  of  cheese. 

The  weighing  of  cheese  in  Montreal  is  something  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  weighing  done  in  the  weigh- 
houses,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  done  fairly  and  accurately.  Three  or 
four  gangs  of  men,  three  in  a  gang  are  employed,  carrying  their  scales  with 
them  and  weigh  their  cheese  in  the  weigh  houses.  They  weigh  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent.  of.  the  cheese  and  butter  in  each  lot,  and  the  whole  lot  is 
averaged  on  that  bases.  I  think  you  are  well  off  in  Western  Ontario,  in 
that  you  are  having  vour  weiErhts  insnected  in  the  cars  here,  and  you  can 
have  the  inspection  done  on  the  shelves  in  your  factories.     In  my  work  of 
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inspection  I  run  across  some  rather  peculiar  specimens  of  the  human  race, 
and  some  rather  amusing  ones.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  speak  French,  and 
a  lot  of  the  cheese  I  examine  are  from  Quebec,  and  very  often  the  cheese- 
maker  is  present.  At  one  lot  I  examined  the  maker  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish,  and  I  had  to  have  an  interpreter.  I  bored  the  first  cheese  and  I  said 
to  the  man  *'That  is  very  open  cheese,"  and  I  got  back  the  answer,  "That 
could  not  be  so,  because  he  was  there  till  six  o'clock  every  night.*'  The 
next  cheese  I  examined  was  gassy  and  had  pin  holes  in  it,  and  I  said  "This 
is  open  and  gassy,"  and  the  answer  came  back,  "Never  had  any  gassy 
milk^  and  there  could  not  be  any  gas  in  the  cheese."  The  next  one  was 
very  acidy  and  had  a  rough  texture,  and  I  said  "There  is  far  too  mucli 
acid  here,"  and  he  said  "It  cannot  be  that,  because  I  never  got  any  very 
ripe  milk,  and  never  set  it  very  ripe."  and  the  interpreter  said,  "He  has  got 
an  excuse  for  everything,"  you  cannot  do  anything  with  him." 

I  want  to  give  you  one  receipt  I  ran  across  for  food  flavors.  I  was  told 
this  by  a  man  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Quebec.  This  dairyman  had 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble  one  spring  with  leeks,  and  the  milk  was  returned 
three  or  four  different  times.  It  came  all  right  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  he 
found  it  was  falling  ofE  in  quantity  each  day.  Some  days  he  would  send 
120  pounds,  other  days  150  pounds.  TKe  maker  met  this  patron  on  the 
road,  and  he  said  to  him  "Why  is  it  that  your  n^ilk  is  falling  off  so  much 
ii)  weight?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  cows  are  a  good  deal  like  people;  some  people  cannot  eat  onions  and 
others  can,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  some  of  these  cows  would  not  eat 
leeks  and  some  of  them  would,  and  I  thought  I  could  fix  that  all  right;  so 
each  nio^ht  when  the  cows  come  up  to  be  milked,  and  before  I  milked  them, 
I  go  around  and  smell  the  breath  of  each  cow,  and  I  keep  the  milk  of  the 
ones  that  smell  of  leeks,  and  the  milk  of  the  ones  that  don't  smell  of  leeks 
I  send  to  the  factory.     (Applause.) 


THE  PRODUCEES'  SIDE  OP  THE  CREAM  GATHERING  SYSTEM. 
By  Mack  Robertson,  St.  Marys. 

Anything  that  may  be  said  along  this  wide  and  varied  subject  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  a  short  criticism  of  the  present  methods  by 
which  this  end  of  the  business  is  carried  on,  and  some  few  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  present  conditions  can  be  improved  upon.  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
dispute  the  fact,  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  criticism.  Improvement 
along  this  end  of  the  industry  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  things  in  the 
creamery  business?  Perhaps,  no  branch  of  our  buttermaking  system  is 
carried  on  with  such  lack  of  business  methods  and  knowledge.  True,  we  are 
glad  that  we  have  some  exceptions,  but  the  exceptions  are  greatly  in  the 
minority  class. 

As  I  pass  along  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  cows  kept  by 
the  cream  producers.  The  cows  represent,  and  are  the  support  of  our  whole 
dairy  industry,  and  yet,  it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  cream  or  milk 
producers  give  this  important  question  no  intelligent  thought  or  consider- 
ation from  a  dairy  point  of  view.  Many  producers  may  size  up  their  herd 
from  the  point  of  good-looking  cows;  but,  few  size  them  up  from  the 
point  of  a  good- working  cow — ^hat  is  from  what  they  can  do  at  the  pail. 
If  producers  would  take  hold  of  this  question,  I  feel  sure  that  the  quantity 
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of  milk  or  cream  supplied  to  our  creameries  could  be  more  than  doubled  in 
a  very  few  years  with  the  same  number  of  cows.  Producers  must  learn  to 
study  each  individual  cow,  to  weigh  her  milk  at  each  milking,  find  out  what 
she  is  doing  for  him  each  day,  each  month  and  each  year,  and,  by  the  uae- 
of  the  Babcock  test,  know  exactly  how  many  pounds  of  butter  fat  each  cow 
is  supplying  him  with.  Thus,  by  knowing  what  a  cow  is  yielding  in  butter 
fat  for  the  time  and  feed  spent  on  her,  will  the  producer  know  whether  she 
is  a  profitable  animal  or  not.  I  fully  believe  that  one-half  the  cows  kept 
by  our  producers  are  not  paying  for  the  cost  of  their  keep,  and  wherein  is 
the  profit  in  cows  like  these  P 

Again,  our  cows  are  not  the  only  ones  to  blame.  Some  producers  have 
good  cows,  but  they^  cannot  give  milk  without  getting  good  food.  The 
season  just  past  has  illustrated,  at  very  great  cost  to  the  producers,  how  very 
necessary  it  is  to  make  provision  for  just  such  dry  seasons,  by  having  a  green 
crop  such  as  corn  or  some  green  fodder  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  dry  season. 
A  little  forethought  and  good  management  would  provide  this  crop,  and  if 
it  were  not  needed  it  would  still  be  profitable  as  fall  or  winter  food.  There 
is  also  great  need  for  more  silos  for  winter  feeding,  and  especially  is  this  true 
in  the  northern  part  of  Western  Ontario,  where  little  or  no  provision  ia 
made  for  winter  feeding.  Many  of  our  producers  still  persist  in  feeding 
turnips.  This  practice  should  be  discountenanced  altogether.  No  matter 
how  carefully  they  feed  them^  some  one  is  sure  to  overdo  it,  and  the  quality 
of  the  butter  is  spoilt,  which  means  loss  of  money  for  the  producer. 

In  milling  and  separating  the  cream  there  is  room  for  more  cleanliness 
and  care.  Cows  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  clean  places.  The  milker  should 
be  clean,  both  hands  and  clothes,  and  be  careful  to  wipe  off  the  cow's  udder 
before  starting  to  milk,  and  always  milking  with  dry  hands.  In  regard 
to  the  separators  and  separating,  if  we  were  to  take  a  trip  through  some  of 
our  cream  producing  sections  we  would  find  separators  sitting  every  place 
imaginable  from  hog  pens  to  the  kitchen.  Some  are  in  clean  places  and  kept 
clean,  being  washed  and  aired  every  time  they  are  used,  while  others  are  m 
filthy  places  and  covered  with  dirt  and  filth  and  are  only  washed  once  per 
day.  This  is  not  ^s  it  should  be,  separators  should  be  provided  with  a  suit- 
able building  where  the  cream  could  be  separated  in  clean,  pure  atmosphere, 
and  the  machine  itself  kept  clean.  Also  there  is  need  for  better  operation 
of  the  separators.  Too  much  thin,  sour  cream  is  being  supplied  to  our 
creameries,  which  is  an  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  butter  made.  A  richer 
cream  should  be  stimmed,  as  this  cream  would  keep  better,  would  be  a  less 
amount  to  cool,  less  load  for  the  drawer,  and  less  bulk  for  the  buttermaker 
to  handle,  and  the  better  quality  of  cream  supplied  would  ensure  better 
butter  and  better  financial  returns  for  the  patrons. 

One  more  very  important  point  is  the  need  of  better  cooling  facilities. 
In  speaking  to  a  creani  producer  last  week  regarding  the  necessity  of  putting 
in  a  supply  of  ice  for  cooling  his  cream,  he  said  that  he  only  bought  his 
separator  so  that  he  would  be  rid  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  ice.  This, 
I  know,  is  the  erroneous  idea  of  many  of  our  cream  producers.  If  they 
have  a  separator  they  think  they  have  no  more  use  for  ice ;  they  forget  that 
it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  cream  as  well  as  to  separate  it.  A  greater  mistake 
was  never  made,  and  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the  quality  of  cream  supplied 
to  our  creameries  has  deteriorated  since  the  hand  separator  has  come  into 
general  use.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  separator,  but  the  fault  of  the 
man  who  is  using  it.  Ice  in  plenty  should  be  supplied  for  cooling  the  cream, 
and  the  cost. would  be  very  little  considering  the  benefit  derived  from  its  use. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  each  buttermaker  or  creamery 
company  must  do  more  outside  work  amongst  their  patrons.     Many  patrons 
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or  producers  are  willing  enough  to  do  better  if  some  one  will  only  take  interest 
enough  in  them  to  show  them  how  and  why.  It*  will  pay  every  creamery 
company  or  private  owner  to  hire  the  buttermaker  to  start  work  one  month 
before  the  creamery  opens  in  the  spring,  and  keep  him  out  amongst  the 
producers  canvassing  for  cream,  explaining  the  test,  the  methods  of  doing 
business  and  giving  patrons  instruction  in  skimming  and  caring  for  their 
cream.  This  work  is  sadly  neglected,  and  yet,  it  would  be  a  business  proposi- 
tion ^  for  the  creamery,  because  the  increased  patronage  and  increased 
quality  of  cream  supplied  would  more  tha^i  pay  for  the  buttermaker's  extra 
wages ._  At  many  creameries,  none  of  this  work  is  done,  and  no  work  would 
pay  better.  Patrons  would  ihen  know  the  maker,  and  would  be  able  to  go 
to  him  for  advice  and  the  better  quality  of  cream  supplied,  and  increased 
patronage  would  more  than  pay  for  the  labor  and  expense.  Creamerymen 
must  do  this  wotk  if  they  ever  expect  conditions  to  improve  above  their 
present  standard ;  and  it  is  the  creameries  which  are  doing  this  work  that  are 
going  to  thrive  and  live. 


CKEAMEET  SYSTEMS  IN  WESTEEN  ONTARIO,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT. 

By  Feed  Dean,  St.  Marts. 

In  comparing  the_  advancement  which  creameries  have  made  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  as  to  conditions  generally,  we  find  that  there  has  not 
been  so  much  improvement  as  one  would  expect. 

About  the  year  1878,  there  were  a  number  of  creameries  started  in  the 
Northern  district  of  Ontario  at  St.  Jacobs,  New  Dundee,  Ayton  and  Kirkton. 

The  method  adopted  at  these  creameries  for  paying  the  patrons  consisted 
of  the  drawer  calling  each  day  at  the  different  patrons'  farms  and  skimming 
two  milkings  one  day,  and  the  patron  skimming  the  next  day,  the  cream 
being  measured  in  shot  gun  or  Cooley  cans,  there  being  no  test.  Each  patron 
was  paid  alike  according  to  the  measurement  and  pounds  of  butter  manu- 
factured, after  deducting  five  cents  per  pound  for  making.  The  cream 
was  all  gathered  in  wooden  tanks  and  delivered  sweet  and  clean  flavored, 
owing  to  the  cans  holding  the  milk  and  cream  being  entirely  under  water 
and  kept  cold. 

Old  makers  say  that  cream  has  never  been  delivered  at  the  creameries 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  they  first  started  to  make  butter,  which  does 
not  speak  very  well  for  the  present  generation.  In  the  year  1888,  the  first 
test  was  used  for  paying  the  patron  according  to  the  quality  of  the  cream, 
called  the  Cherry  Test,  which  consisted  of  a  tin  can  the 'size  of  a  quart  sealer 
and  a  wooden  shaker.  A  sample  of  each  patron's  cream  was  put  in  these 
tins  and  churned  and  when  finished,  the  butter  was  weighed  and  the  patrons 
paid  accordingly.  About  the  same  time  the  Oil  Test  was  first  used,  which 
consisted  of  small  glass  tubes  holding  a  sample  of  each  patron's  cream  iaken, 
by  the  drawer,  thexi  churned,  after  which  the  amount  of  butter  oil  was  read 
on  a  chart  specially  prepared.  There  are  a  few  creameries  using  this  test 
yet,  but  most  of  them  have  been  superseded  by  the  Babcock  Test. 

The  first  churns  were  barrel  shaped  with  an  up-right  dasher,  holding 
about  25  gallons  of  cream;  these  were  used  until  1884,  when  the  box  chum 
came  into  use.  About  1898,  the  combined  churns  gradually  took  the  place 
of  the  box,  until  now  few  creameries  are  without  them.  The  workers  used 
in  conjunction  with  the,  dasher  churns,  were  large  wooden  bowls  for  washing 
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the  butter.  It  was  then  salted  on  a  triangular  worker,  partly  worked,  and 
left  over  night  before  finishing  working.  For  the  box  churn,  the  Mason, 
Fargo  and  National  workers  were  used. 

About  1890,  a  few  of  the  cheese  factories  began  what  was  called  the 
Separator  System,  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  taking  in  whole  milk  and 
running  it  through  power  separators,  this  being  the  commencement  of  the 
separator  system  in  butter-making. 

In  1893,  Winchelsea  started  a  whole  milk  or  separator  creamery;  then 
in  1897,  the  St.  Marys  Creamery  Co.  established  one  of  the  largest  separ- 
ator creameries  in  Canada,  running  it  as  such  until  1904,  when  the  hand 
separator  became  the  craze,  compelling  nearly  all  the  separator  creameries 
to  change  back  to  the  cream-gathered  system,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  on  account  of  the  poor  care  given  to  the  separator 
and  cream,  and  the  length  of  time  kept  before  delivering  at  the  creamery. 
The  creameries  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number  under  this  system, 
until  now  only  an  odd  cheese  factory  is  found  among  the  group  of  creameries 
in  the  'creamery  districts. 

In  Western  Ontario  the  District  is  divided  into  two  groups.  North 
and  South,  with  about  73  creameries,  two  of  these  being  the  only  ones 
left  where  the  whole  milk  is  separated  and  no  cream-gathered  cream  taken; 
five  creameries  separate  whole  milk  and  take  in  gathered  cream;  four  make 
cheese  and  butter  both  in  the  summer;  the  remaining  creameries  being 
strictly  cream  gathered  or  creameries  where  cream  is  collected  from  the 
patrons  who  do  their  own  skimming,  some  using  the  hand  separator,  others 
setting  the  milk  in  cans,  crocks,  pails  and  pans,  allowing  the  milk  to  sour 
and  then  skim  the  cream  off  by  hand. 

In  the  Southern  Group  there  are  41  creameries;  27  of  these  or  65  per 
cent,  are  in  first-class  condition,  having*  good  buildings,  cement  floors,* 
drainage  and  water  supply  good,  with  walls  and  ceilings  painted  or  white- 
washed every  year.  The  equipment  and  utensils  are  kept  clean  and  up-to- 
date,  the  majority  have  good  refrigerators  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  The 
sanitary  conditions  are  good,  with  surroundings  kept  neat  and  clean.  Most 
of  them  aie  well  managed,  having  a  good  butter-maker  and  managers  who 
know  their  business ;  they  produce  a  good  quality  of  butter,  and  as  a  general 
rule  give  satisfaction  to  patrons  and  buyers,  of  the  butter.  A  large  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  some  of  these  during  th-e  past  season.  The  one  thing 
lacking  is  improvement  in  the  poor  grade  of  cream  delivered;  but  as  long 
as  two  or  more  waggons  from  different  creameries  are  run  over  the  same 
routes,  and  one  drawer  takes  what  the  other  refuses,  or  the  same  price  is  paid 
for  sour  or  over-ripe  cream  as  that  paid  for  good,  clean  and  wholesome  cream, 
little  will  be  accomplished  in  improving  the  quality,  as  it  is  not  througli 
ignorance  that  this  injustice  occurs. 

Of  the  remaining  14  creameries,  7  of  them,  or  17  per  cent,  are  in  a  fair 
condition;  some  of  them  have  good  buildings,  but  poorly  equipped,  and 
poorer  utensils  to  work  with,  drainage  and  water  supply  not  good,  while 
a  good  many  of  thein  have  old  wooden  floors,  none  of  them  kept  any  too  clean. 

The  refrigerators  are  in  poor  condition,  and  the  temperature  varies, 
depending  upon  the  humor  of  the  maker,  whether  he  feels  like  filling  it 
with  ice  often  or  once  per  week.  The  quality  of  the  butter  is  never  even, 
and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  felt  between  the  maker  and  proi5rietor. 
also  between  them  and  the  patrons.  These  creameries  could  be  greatly 
improved,  either  by  a  change  of  proprietors  or  managers,  and  a  little  expense 
and  manual  labor,  with  a  good  willing,  thrifty,  and  energetic  maker. 

The  other  seven  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  butter  made  in  them 
another  year  unless  some  improvements  are  made.     The  buildings  are  old 
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and  unsanitary ;  they  have  poor  drainage  and  bad  water  supply,  most  of  the 
equipment  is  unfit  f6r  use,  being  old  and  never  kept  clean;  the  utensils  are 
in  the  same  condition,  and  not  /enough  of  them  to  do  good  work,  even  if  the 
makers  were  inclined  that  way.  Some  of  them  are  in  barnyards  and  mud 
holes  of  the  worst  description.  Some  are  old  cheese  factories  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  in  that  line  and  have  been  made  into  creameries, 
while  the  stench  of  old  whey  soaked  floors,  tanks  and  surroundings  can  be 
detected  long  before  they  are  reached.  Some  are  in  cellars,  where  the  sun 
never  gets  a  chance  to  show  up  their  uncleanliness,  and  have  a  mouldy  and 
close  smell  that  makes  it  impossible  to  produce  a  good  quality  of  butter, 
even  if  the  cream  was  delivered  in  good  condition.  Lower  prices  are  paid 
for  butter  at  some  of  these  creameries,  and  the  quantity  in  some  cases  is 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  better  ones. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  things  to  be 
learned  about  butter-making  and  creamery  management,  to  make  a  success 
of  theni.  Therefore,  to  have  a  successful  and  well  managed  creamery,  we 
must  have  at  the  head  a  butter-maker  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of, 
and  who  is  interested  in  his  work,  ready  and  willing  to  learn  and  try  any- 
thing new  that  will  lead  to  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  business  and 
to  realize  that  the  interest  of  his  employer,  patron  and  creamery  are  bound 
together,  and  he  needs  to  have  tact  and  good  judgment  enough  to  know  how 
to  keep  everything  running  smoothly  and  in  harmony  one  with  the  other. 
The  art  of  knowing  how  to  get  on  well  with  the  patrons  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  every  maker  will  find  to  be  an  invaluable  asset.  Few  makers 
pay  any  attention  to  this  part  of  the  work,  consequently  they  and  the  patron 
drift  apart,  each  one  -trying  to  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  other,  instead  of 
doing  all  they  can  to  build  up  the  central  interest  that  they  both  belong  to. 
'^Kriipwledge  gives  confidence,  ignorance  breeds  suspicion/'  is  truer  in  the 
dairy  business  than  in  any  other  line  of  business. 

Monthly  statements  are  sent  to  the  patrons  from  some  of  our'  creameries 
that  should  not  be  tolerated.  All  that  is  given  is  the  pounds  of  cream  sent, 
pounds  of  fat,  and  cheque.  No  test  given,  nor  pounds  of  butter  from  the 
cream  sent,  no  price  for  which  such  butter  is  sold,  etc.  No  annual  or  patrons' 
meetings  are  held  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done  or  other  transactions. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  a  maker  can  make  or  break  a  creamery  busi- 
ness. He  should  know  each  day  what  he  is  doing  by  keeping  a  careful 
record  of  the  weight,  tests,  and  condition  of  each  patron's  cream;  also  a 
record  of  his  work,  as  to  the  total  amount  of  cream,  condition  of  cream  at 
churning,  the  temperatures  and  acidity  of  it,  from  its  arrival  at  the  creamery 
until  churned.  If  a  poor  grade  of  cream  is  received  that  could  be  improved 
by  a  little  personal  effort,  that  effort  should  be  made.  If  there  is  some  point 
about  butter-making  that  is  not  clear,  study  it.  We  never  get  so  near  per- 
fection that  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to  learn,  and  after  once  getting  a 
reputation  it  will  be  just  as  hard  a  fight  to  keep  that  reputation.  It  makes 
no  difference  how  good  a  name  a  factory  or  maker  has  made,  if  the  trade 
receives  a  few  bad  lots  of  butter  from  that  factory,  the  name  is  gone,  and  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  best  price  at  all  times  is  to  have  it  always 
of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  man  who  works  in  a  position  where 
intelligence  and  industry  is  needed  will  gradually  fit  himself  to  that  posi- 
tion; but  while  at  work  at  a  trade  where  neither  thought  nor  intelligence 
is  needed,  a  man  will  gradually  grow  slow  and  dull,  for  the  less  he  does 
the  less  he.  wants  to  do,  until  he  finds  himself  incapable  of  performing  anv 
work  right. 
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But  we  find  men  in  the  creamery  btisiness  of  all  types.  Some  are  clean, 
honesty  skilful,  painstaking  and  obliging,  who  command  a  good  salary 
and  are  always  sought  after.  Of  these  we  have  twenty-three  men  out  of  forty- 
one  or  55  per  cent.,  who  understand  their  business,  have  had  a  g^ood  training 
and  experience,  before  starting  to  manage  a  factory.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance in  most  cases,  corresponds  with  the  appearance  of  their  creamery; 
they  are  neat  and  tidy,  and  and  keep  everything  about  the  creamery  in 
sanitary  condition.  They  take  pride  in  their  work,  and  are  ever  ready  to 
learn  and  try  anything  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

They  experiment  with  the  different  suggestions  given  them,  to  find  out 
for  themselves  the  best  methods  of  getting  the  cream  cooled  in  a  small  space 
of  time,  the  best  temperatures  to  churn  and  wash  at,  to  get  quality  ajid 
quantity. 

Then  we  have  ten  men,  or  24  per  cent.,  who  have  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence and  education  along  the  line  of  creamery  management  and  butter 
making,  who  can  make  good  butter  and  keep  everything  clean  if  they  would 
try  to  do  so,  but  become  careless  and  indifferent,  thinking  anything  is  good 
enough  so  long  as  they  get  their  time  in,  and  get  through  with  the  work 
in  some  kind  of  way.  This  is  especially  the  case  if  working  in  poorly 
equipped  creameries.  They  cannot  get  the  necessary  supplies,  or  do  not  go 
the  right  way  about  it.  No  encouragement  is  given  them  from  the  owner 
or  company  to  keep  things  in  repair.  They  thus  become  careless  cCnd  neglect 
doing  their  duty,  overlook  part  of  their  work  as  to  keeping  pipes,  floors,  and 
utensils  clean.  The  churn  has  a  little  warm  water  thrown  in  and  a  couple 
of  revolutions  given  it,  it  is  then  called  clean,  until  fault  is  found  with  the 
quality  of  butter.  The  churn  is  examined  and  yellow  matter  has  been  found 
from  1-16  to  J  of  an  inch  thick  all  over  the  inside.  Vats  are  found  nearly 
as  bad,  strong  odors  come  from  every  direction. 

The  refrigerator  is  at  a  high  temperature,  and  things  generally  are  kept 
in  a  bad  condition.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make  with  this  class  of  butter- 
makers,  that  they  injure  mora  butter  and  do  more  injury  to  the  creamery 
business  by  "A  lack  of  disposition  than  from  a  lack  of  knowledge." 

The  remaining  eight  makers,  or  19  per  cent.,  (along  with  the  poor 
creameries)  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  business.  They  are  a  stumbling 
block  and  detriment  to  the  advancement  of  the  butter-makers  and  to  the 
progress  of  the  industry.  They  are  often  the  cause  of  the  better  maker 
quitting  the  work,  by  offering  to  work  cheaper,  and  give  guarantees  that  nb 
man  knowing  his  business  would  think  of  doing,  because  he  has  no  control 
over  the  conlditions. 

These  makers  have  not  had  enough  experience  before  starting  out  for 
themselves,  or  have  worked  under  a  man  who  has  not  been  careful  enough 
in  giving  them  training  along  clean  or  methodical  lines.  Some  of  them 
have  no  liking  for  nor  take  any  interest  in  their  work,  but  do  it  until  some 
job  turns  up  that  they  think  they  will  like  better,  or  earn  enough  money 
to  give  them  a  good  time,  clothes,  and  three  meals  per  day.  Some  of  them 
have  never  attended  a  Dairy  School,  and  those  that  have,  did  not  take 
enough  interest  while  there  to  put  into  practice  the  scientific  or  practical 
things  taught  them.  They  seldom  read  dairy  papers  or  attend  dairy  meet- 
ings, and  a  lack  of  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  necessary  in 
making  a  good  uniform  grade  of  butter. 

To  improve  the  quality  and  standard  of  our  butter,  the  first  thing  to 
recognize  is  the  real  need  for  improvement.  So  many  makers  never  see 
any  butter  but  their  own  make,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convince  them  of  the 
Heed  of  improvement.  One  of  the  best  methods  used  for  improvement  of 
the  butter  in  the  cream-gathered  creameries   was  carried    on  at  some  of  the 
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creamerieei  during  ilie  past  season,  where  the  pasteurizer  was  not  used.  The 
cream  was  cooled  down  to  50  or  52  degrees  as  quickly  as  possible,  either. 
by  running  it  over  a  cooler  or  icing  the  vats  thoroughly  containing  the 
cream,  and  churning  within  three  or  four  hours  after  being  delivered.  This 
prevents  the  development  of  further  acid  and  bad  flavors,  which  is  sure  to 
take  place  if  left  over  night,  especially  at  a  temperature  of  54  to  60  degrees, 
which  is  the  custom  of  a  good  many  butter-makers. 

The  oily  flavor  that  is  found  in  so  much  of  the  cream-gathered  butter 
is  due  to  keeping  the  cream  too  long  at,  and  churning  at,  a  high  temperature. 
When  cream  is  cooled  and  churned  at  once  this  flavor  is  never  noticed.  It 
also  helps  to  overcome  the  sour  and  rancid  flavors  due  to  old  and  over-ripe 
cream,  by  getting  the  cream  into  butter  as  soon  as  possible.  By  using  the 
pasteurizer,  the  best  all  round  satisfaction  is  given,  especially  if  the  cream 
is  not  too  sour  or  over-ripe  and  testing  over  25  per  cent.  fat.  Where  cream 
can  be  obtained  under  these  conditions  a  pasteurizer  certainly  should  be 
installed  and  used.  A  good  culture  is  also  essential,  but  owing  to  the  difiS- 
cnlty  of  getting  skim  or  whole  milk,  and  the  extra  care  that  a  cream  culture 
takes,  few  of  the  makers  use  one  continually.  The  cream  in  the  vat  should 
be  stirred  often  to  get  an  even  temperature  and  acidity.  If  left  without 
being  stirred,  the  cream  around  and  next  to  the  cold  water  and  ice  will 
be  colder,  and  thus  develop  less  acid  than  the  cream  in  the  centre  of  the 
vat,  which  will  be  of  a  higher  temperature,  thus  not  giving  an  exhaustive 
churning. 

The  quality  of  the  cream  the  past  season  has  been  quite  an  improvement 
over  other  years,  showing  better  care  as  to  cleanliness,  and  keeping  the 
cream  cool,  but  progess  has  been  greatly  impeded  by  a  number  of  the  factory 
owners  having  the  cream  hauled  but  twice  per  week,  and  in  a  few 
instances  where  extra  care  was  taken  of  the  cream  only  once  per  week.  This 
should  not  be,  and  where  the  patrons  are  doing  their  part  in  taking  good 
care  of  the  cream  the  owner  should  not  be  so  avaricious  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  extra  care  to  cutting  down  expenses  and  spoiling  the  quality  of  the 
butter. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  in  butter  made  by  the  different 
creameries  the  past  season,  the  beaker  method  was  used,  and  duplicate 
samples  were  taken  in  nearly  every  case.  I  made  187  tests  which  averaged 
13.92  per  cent,  of  moisture,  11  of  these  were  over  16  per  cent.,  highest  20.90 
per  cent.,  lowest  8.85  per  cent.  The  temperature  churned  at,  of  those 
over  16  per  cent,  was  from  52  to  54  degrees,  and  washed  at  56  to  58  degrees ; 
some  of  them  were  over  churned  in  the  buttermilk,  and  others  allowed  the 
granules  to  increase  in  size  in  the  washing  of  the  butter. 

The  butter  that  contained  the  high  per  cent,  of  moisture  was  of  a  dull 
color  and  had  poor  body  and  very  open,  though  not  as  slushy  as  one  would 
expect.  The  temperatures  churned  at  by  the  majority  of  makers  who  had 
about  the  average  test  was  from  50  to  52  degrees,  to  the  size  of  wheat, 
sprajring  with  cold  water  until  the  buttermilk  was  all  expelled,  and  then 
washing  once  or  twice  according  to  the  condition  of  the  butter  at  a  temper- 
ature of  52  to  56  degrees,  until  the  granules  were  the  size  of  corn.  As  soon 
as  the  butter  was  sufficiently  drained  and  not  too  dry,  one-half  of  the  salt  was 
sifted  on  as  evenly  as  possible,  the  chum  was  then  revolved  without  rollers 
a  couple  of  revolutions  and  the  remainder  of  salt  added,  with  one  or  two 
more  revolutions  without  rollers.  The  butter  then  should  be  worked  four 
or  six  revolutions  and  allowed  to  stand  and  drain  off  surplus  moisture  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  finishing  working  with  six  to  ten  revolutions  more 
depending  upon  the  general  conditions.     No  definite  rule  can  be  given  for 
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working  butter,  it  being  a  part  of  the  butter-maker's  trade,  which  is  very 
important;  yet  a  good  many  give  it  very  little  attention,  doing  it  more  by 
guess  work,  causing  mottles,  streaks,  greasy  and  open  butter. 


THE  BUTTER-MAKEE'S  WORK.' 
,    By  E.  H.  Webster,  Chief  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  think  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  try  to  express  my  gratitude 
that  I  have  been  able  to  come  this  year  and  attend  your  convention.  It 
certainly  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  I  have  met  with  people  whom  I  had 
heard  of  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  dairy  business,  but  whom  I  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  know  that  you  have 
so  vigorous  and  strong  an  Association  in  Western  Ontario,  and  that  you  are 
pushing  ahead. 

We  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  look  to  the  dairymen  of  Canada,  and 
particularly  of  Ontario,  as  leaders  in  many  lines  of  dairy  work.  We  have 
a  great  many  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  who  come  from  this  side. 
They  received  their  training  from  Prof.  Dean  and  other  teachers  at  your 
dairy  schools,  and  they  are  right  good  sort  of  fellows,  and  we  appreciate 
them.  We  have  lots  for  them  to  do,  and  I  wish  we  could  get  a  lot  more  of 
you  down  there,  because  we  need  lots  of  good  help  on  that  side  of  the  line. 

To-day  I  bring  you  cordial  greetings  from  the  butter-makers  and  the 
cheese-makers  of  the  United  States.  There  are  something  like  10,000  of 
them  altogether,  and  if  each  one  could  express  his  individual  opinion,  he 
would  say  the  same  thing  as  I  have — ^that  they  look  to  Canada  very  often 
for  assistance.  We  are  working  along  similar  lines.  But  I  have  had  some 
of  my  ideals  a  little  shattered  by  hearing  some  of  the  addresses  and  paper^i 
read  at  this  convention.  I  find  you  have  such  things  as  bad  milk  and  cream 
and  bad  dairymen,  and  poor  cows,  and  some  other  things  which  I  thoujjht 
we  had  a  mortgage  on  in  the  United  States.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  comfort 
to  find  out  I  am  not  entirely  in  a  strange  land,  and  I  feel  more  at  home  when 
I  find  you  have  some  of  these  problems  to  solve  which  we  are  meeting  with 
from  day  to  day. 

This  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  whole  world;  and  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  the  means  of  feeding  the  human  race, 
we  find  that  we  are  all  akin — we  all  need  the  same  thing,  and  we  are  all 
running  up  against  the  same  problems.  We  find  that  the  question  of  dairy- 
ing is  as  important  from  an  agricultural  standpoint  as  from  any  other  ques- 
tion of  agriculture.  It  fills  a  greater  place,  perhaps,  than  any  other  ques- 
tion, and  the  men  who  are  working  in  the  factories,  manufacturing  butter 
and  cheese,  have  a  great  part  in  this  problem  of  agricultural  work.  But  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  about  the  work  of  the  butter-makers  in 
the  factories. 

The  question  of  good  butter  is  of  more  importance  than  is  sometimes 
thought.  In  its  manufacture  the  farmer,  the  maker,  and  the  consumer  are 
alike  interested.  The  producer,  in  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  product;  the 
manufacturer,  in  finding  a  ready  market;  and  the  consumer,  in  getting 
quality  for  his  money.  The  three  are  so  closely  associated  as  to  be  insepar- 
able. What  influences  one  will  react  on  the  other,  and  under  normal  con- 
.  ditiona  of  trade  the  butter-maker  holds  the  key  that  opens  the  w2lj  to  the 
successful  acoomplishment  of  the  purpose^  of  each. 
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Fine  butter  creates  its  own  demand.  The  average  household  will  con- 
sume about  the  same  quantity  of  butter  for  cooking  purposes  throughout  the 
year.  The  same  family  will  vary  materially  in  the  amount  used  on  the 
table,  and  this  variance  will  be  measured  almost  solely  by  the  quality  of  the 
butter  furnished  for  such  use. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  that  may  be  created  for  butter  beyond 
tbat  made  by  an  ever-increasing  population,  and  prosperity,  must  be  through 
catering  to  the  appetite  of  the  consumer,  encouraging  him  to  eat  more  butter 
.because  of  its  good,  wholesome  flavor  and  taste. 

There  is  in  the  markets  a  constant  shortage  of  high-grade  butter,  and 
fancy  grades  that  run  uniform  in  flavor,  body,  color  and  salt,  sell  at  a  marked 
advance  over  the  common  grades.  A  market  is  assured  because  the  con- 
sumer cannot  satisfy  his  demands  under  present  conditions. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  all  he  can  get  for  his  butter  fat.  Just  how 
much  that  will  be  will  depend  upon  at  least  two  important  factors:  his 
ability  to  produce  and  deliver  to  the  creamery  a  superior  article  of  cream, 
and  the  efBciency  of  the  factory  to  turn  this  to  best  account.  Too  often  the 
first  of  these  factors,  apparently,  fails  because  under  stress  of  competition 
or  otherwise,  the  creamery  does  not  discriminate  in  price  between  good  and 
bad  cream.  Such  failure  to  draw  a  definite  line  means,  ultimately,  that  all 
the  patrons  of  such  a  creamery  will  be  forced  to  take  the  price  of  poor  cream. 
Any  temporary  gain  secured  by  the  individual  selling  poor  cream  will  be 
disastrous  to  the  whole  community  sooner  or  later: 

The  efficiency  of  the  creamery  management  to  make  the  most  of  the 
products  with  which  it  works  also  measures  the  ratio  return  to  the  producer. 
The  creamery  operator  who  can  make  120  lbs.  of  butter  from  100  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  as  compared  with  a  neighboring  creamery's  110  or  112,  has  from 
8  to  10  Ibe.  the  advantage  on  every  100  lbs.  of  butter  fat  purchased,  and  can 
give  correspondingly  greater  returns  to  the  patrons. 

To  what  extent  is  the  butter-maker  responsible  for  the  quality  of  cream 
delivered  at  the  creamery  P  The  amount  of  butter  that  may  be  made  from 
a  unit  of  butter  fat?  The  price  this  butter  will  bring  on  the  market  and 
the  building  up  of  a  greater  demand  for  fancy  butter?  Before  these  ques- 
tions can.be  answered  the  butter-maker's  position  must  be  fully  defined. 
The  creamery,  unlike  any  other  manufacturing  plant,  is  unable  to  select  its 
raw  material  from  an  unlimited  field.  This  localizing  of  territory  from 
which  supplies  can  be  drawn  limits  the  power  of  selection,  and  to  that  extent 
limits  the  ability  of  the  creamery  to  manufacture  a  fancy  article,  to  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  producer  to  furnish  the  necessary  grade  raw 
material.  In  almost  every  other  business  the  manufacturer,  if  dissatisfied 
with  his  materials  of  manufacture,  can  turn  to  other  sources  until  he  is  satis- 
fied. He  can  control  the  quality  of  output  of  his  plant  according  as  he  has 
ability  to  make  this  selection. 

The  area  from  which  cream  can  be  bought,  with  profit  to  the  farmer, 
cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  transporting  from  the  farm  to  the 
creamery  in  a  few  hours.  When  the  distance  is  so  great  that  the  cream  can- 
not be  in  the  cream  vats  ready  for  churning  the  same  day  it  leaves  the  farm, 
there  is  little  hope  for  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

The  successful  creameries  are  those  in  which  the  butter-maker  can  come 
in  personal  touch  with  the  producer  of  the  raw  material,  and  by  such  close 
relation,  by  wise  counsel,  and  firm  policy,  constantly  raise  the  standard  of 
quality  through  such  methods.  The  inability  to  select  a  patronage  must  be 
more  than  offset  by  his  ability  to  control  the  patronage  that  is  his  by  force 
of  circumstances,  and  through  such  control  secure  an  article  that  will  return 
•the  greatest  profits  to  the  producer.     This  would  appear  to  be  the  first  work 
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of  the  butter-maker,  and  the  success  of  all  future  operations,  so  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  will  depend  upon  his  ability  to  do  this  work  in  a  masterful 
way.  To  perform  this  duty  the  butter-mater  must  be  a  good  judge  of  quality 
of  cream.  He  must  be  able  to  impress  his  judgment  upon  the  patron  in  a 
way  that  will  bring  confidence  and  desire  for  improvement;  he  must  be  firm, 
impartial  and  just  to  all;  the  results  of  his  work  in  grading,  testing  and 
weighing  should  be  accepted  because  of  his  ability  and  honesty;  anything 
less  than  this  will  bring  discredit  and  ultimate  failure. 

The  butter-maker  from  this  standpoint  certainly  holds  a  most  respon 
sible  position,  and  it  is  this  part  of  his  work  that  will  test  his  ability  more 
than  any  other ;  because  in  this,  the  faculty  of  getting  along,  tact,  diplomacy, 
and  all  those  qualities  which  mark  the  successful  man  in  business  will  be 
shown. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  term  "butter-maker"  is  inadequate, 
incomplete,  and  fails  to  convey  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  position  and  duties 
of  the  man  who  goes  by  that  name.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  name  with  so 
narrow  an  abstract  meaning  should  have  come  to  be  applied  to  so  important 
a  position.  There  is  much  in  the  dignity  of  a  name,  and  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  a  profession  may  not  expand  to  its  fullest  breadth  and  become 
what  it  should  because  of  an  unfortunate  selection  of  its  name.  Who  can 
say  that  the  butter-makers  to-day  would  not  have  a  broader  conception  of 
their  work,  and  that  the  teachers  of  butter-makers  would  not  have  had  broader 
conceptions  of  their  duties  had  a  term  been  created  for  the  position  now  called 
"butter-maker"  which  had  in  its  conception  and  meaning  more  than  the  mere 
act  of  making  butter?  And  that,  out  of  such  a  conception,  there  would 
have  come  a  broader  and*higher  plane  of  creamery  work  which  would  appeal 
to  better  men  to  enter  the  ranks  and  hav.e  better  results  obtained  for  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  alike? 

Nearly  every  industry  of  the  farm  to-day  has  passed  from  the  control 
of  the  farmer  through  the  reduction  of  his  work  to  the  mere  producer  of  raw 
material.  The  man  who  makes  and  sells  the  finished  product  controls  the 
market  for  these  raw  materials,  and  often  through  combination  and  dis- 
crimination is  able  to  fix  the  return  that  the  producer  should  receive.  The 
only  product  of  the  farm  of  any  great  magnitude  still  in  the  control  of  the 
producer  is  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.  The  perishable  nature 
of  the  raw  materials  makes  it  impossible  to  concentrate  the  business  at  any 
one  point,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  As  the  success  of  a  business  does 
not  rest  solely  on  the  immediate  returns  to  its  promoters,  but  rather  on  the 
ability  to  produce  lasting  returns  based  on  quality  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
producer  and  manufacturer,  the  incipient  attempt  to  centralize  the  dairy 
business  and  remove  from  the  farm  the  control  of  the  most  important  of  its 
product  is  bound  to  fail.  Any  seeming  temporary  success  in  this  line  has 
its  foundation  in  the  inability  of  the  butter-makers  of  the  country  to  properly 
perform  the  duties  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  These  duties  are  not 
considered  seriously  by  some  men  whe  are  making  butter.  This  class  are 
simply  packers  and  scrubbers;  they  neither  know  the  principles  underlying 
their  work  nor  care  for  their  trust  to  their  employers. 

The  man  in  a  store  or  a  bank  who  would  handle  25  cent  pieces  as  care- 
lessly as  any  butter-makers  handle  pound  weights  of  butter  would  be  immed- 
iately discharged ;  yet,  is  it  a  greater  sin  to  throw  away  |5  a  day  in  coin  of 
the  realm  than  it  is  to  throw  away  the  same  value  in  butter?  The  butter 
maker  who  thus  wantonly  wastes  the  butter  fat  in  his  keeping  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  per  month,  would  suffer  immediate  discharge  should 
he  be  unable  to  show  the  balance  of  cash  his  books  called  for  each  night.  The 
illustration  may  be  brought  still  closer  to  the  butter-maker's  work.     He  is 
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held  strictly  accountable  for  every  pound  of  butter  taken  out  of  the  churn. 
If  the^  day's  operations  have  produced  600  lbs.  of  butter,  and  he  can  the 
following  day  account  for  but  496  lbs.,  the  chances  are  he  will  be  required 
to  naake  good ;  but,  if  from  420  lbs.  of  butter  fat  bought  that  d^ay  he  makes 
only  480  lbs.  of  butter  when  he  should  have  made  604  lbs.,  neither  he  nor 
his  employer  think  anything  about  it.  And  yet,  here  is  an  actual  loss  of 
24  lbs.  as  ag^iudt  6  lbs.  in  the  former  case.  This  exaggerated  difference 
between  the  idea  of  value  in  a  silver  coin  and  value  in  a  given  amount  of 
butter  fat  having  exactly  equivalent  worth  of  the  silver  coin  and  interchange- 
able, under  trade  conditions  with  it,  is  a  difference  of  education. 

Here,  again,  the  work  of  the  butter-maker  must  extend  beyond  the 
scrubbing  of  floors  and  the  packing  of  butter.  Hia.  responsibility  extends 
to  the  keeping  of  account  of  every  pound  and  fraction  of  a  pound  of  butter 
fat  given  him  to  manufacture  into  butter,  and  his  knowledge  should  be  sufiS- 
eient  to  enable  him  to  calculate,  in  advance,  the  exact  outcome  of  his  opera- 
tions. Butter  of  uniform  composition  and-flavor  from  day  to  day  will  require 
in  its  manufacture  the  ability  of  the  best  men  who  will  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. *Only  such  results  should  be  tolerated  by  the  employer,  and  if  the 
farmer  is  to  realize  the  most  for  his  product  he  must  insist  on  only  such 
methods  being  employed  as  will  bring  these  results. 

A  careful  study  of  the  butter  as  it  arrives  on  the  markets  reveals  the 
fact  that  there  is  very  much  careless,  indifferent  work  being  done  in  the 
creameries.  Government  inspection  reports  show  that  many,  if  not  the 
greater  part,  of  the  faults  found  originate  in  the  creamery,  and  are  due  to 
lack  of  wormanship  on  the  part  of  the  butter-maker. 

Reports  of  the  operation  of  the  creameries  show  that  the  great  manu- 
facturing industry  ^own  as  butter-making  is  in  a  very  crude  state  of 
development.  There  is  no  systematic  standard  of  operation  as  there  is  in 
banking,  merchandising,  or  in  many  lines  of  manufacturing.  It  can  be 
shown  that  in  very  many  creameries  the  only  decently  kept  record  will  be 
the  milk  or  cream  sheet  recording  the  weight  of  milk  or  cream  delivered  by 
the  patrons;  every  other  operation  of  the  creamery  is  unrecorded,  even  to 
the  weight  of  butter  shipped  to  the  commisison  house. 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  and  it  is  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  just 
where  the  blame  may  be  laid  for  this  condition  of  affairs.  Such  specula- 
tions will  not  solve  the  present  diflSculty.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be 
established  a  higher  standard  of  requirements  to  be  met  before  a  butter- 
maker  is  eligible  to  appointmenf  as  the  head  of  a  creamery.^  This  standard 
will  require  a  very  much  better  technical  training  in  the  dairy  schools  than 
has  been  .given  in  the  past,  and  a  wider  experience  in  practical  work  before 
the  butter-maker  can  hope  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  In 
other  words,  the*  grade  of  school  work  must  be  raised,  and  at  the  same  time 
less  dependence  put  upon  it  to  make  a  butter-maker. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  local  creamery  system, 
either  individual  or  co-operative,  this  is  said  in  all  seriousness.  There^  is 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  a  steady  development  of  the  centralization 
of  the  creamery  business.  The  only  point  of  advantage  this  system  has  is 
in  the  use  of  strict  business  methods  in  the  factories.  Their  methods  of  , 
gathering  cream  are  the  crudest  ever  devised,  and  only  result  in  paying  a 
premium  for  the  poorest  cream.  The  only  purpose  of  bringing  the  cen- 
tralizers  into  this  discussion  is  to  show  that  they  hp,ve  made  the  business  of 
manufacturing  butter  a  science,  and  that  in  the  technique  of  manufacture 
they  are  years  ahead  of  the  average  local  creameryman  and  the  dairy  schools. 

The  average  dairy  student  or  butter-maker  of  years  of  experience  in 
local  creamery  practice  going  into  one  of  these  churning  plants  finds  that 
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he  has  to  unlearn  mo^t  of  his  store  of  knowledge  and  begin  all  over  again. 
This  is  so  true  that  tEe  managers  usually  prefer  to  select  help  that  has  never 
been  inside  of  an  ordinary  creamery  or  a  dairy  school.  'A  green  man  can 
be  more  quickly  taught  the  work  of  pasteurization,  cream-ripening,  churn- 
ing and  packing,  whiere  everything  is  done  by  exact  system,  than  can  the 
man  who  has  had  a  training  or  experience  that  has  taught  him  that  system 
cannot  be  used  in  creamery  operations. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  our  dairy  schools  stop  the  making 
of  mere  butter-makers  and  give  courses  in  creamery  superintendence.  It 
is  quiie  possible  that  if  creamery  superintendence  had  been  the  cardinal 
subject,  instructors  would  have  long  before  this  realized  the  vast  difference 
between  making  a  churning  of  butter — ^treating  it  solely  as  an  individual- 
and  the  making  of  a  series  of  chumings,  all  of  which  must  tally  in  their 
results.  The  perplexing  problems  of  chum  yield  and  uniformity  might 
to-day  be  easily  controllable  by  butter-makers,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
most  vexatious^  questions,  had  the  early  viewpoint  of  the  teachers  been 
different.  It  might  be  well  if  the  creamery  owners,  the  dairy  press  an,d  the 
"butter-makers  themselves  would  grasp  this  broader  vie^  of  the  work  of  the 
man  who  runs  the  creamery. 

The  creamery  superintendent  of  the  future  will  be  the  butter-maker  of 
the  present  working  along  broader  lines.  He  must  be  expert  in  the  science 
of  making  butter;  he  must  be  enough  of  a  business  man  to  recognize  the  full 
value  of  records;  he  must  be  diplomatic  and  tactful  enough  to  compel  the 
delivery  of  good  milk  and  cream;  he  must  be  given  enough  assistance  so 
that  these  greater  parts  of  his  work  may  be  done  thoroughly  and  without 
too  much  hurry ;  his  assistants  will  do  the  less  important  work  of  manipulat- 
ing machinery,  scrubbing,  and  handling  of  cream  and  butter;  all  this  work 
will  be  done  under  the  creamery  superintendent's  watchful  eyes.  The  helper 
of  to-day  will  be  the  butter-maker  of  to-morrw,  when  the  butter-maker  has 
become  the  creamery  superintendent.  The  dairy  schools  will  no  more  think 
of  taking  students  in  order  to  teach  them  td  operate  the  separator,  churn, 
or  to  pack  butter  than  does  the  aprricultural  school  to  teach  them  to  plow  a 
furrow  or  put  up  a  stack  of  hay.  While  these  things  may  come  incidentally, 
the  work  will  be  the  teaching  of  the  underlying  principles  of  creamery  prac- 
tice. It  may  still  be  neceRsarv  fo  teach  the  art  of  butter-making,  and  this 
will  be  worked  out  along  the  lines  of  trade  school  instruction. 

And  those  who  have  furnished  such  a  course  will  go  out  not  as  creamery 
superintendents,  but  as  butter-makers  or  the  equivalent  of  second  man  in 
the  present  method  of  organization. 

This  broader  conception  of  the  work  of  the  butter-maker  will  mean  a 
higher  standard  of  wages.  To  this  many  creamery  companies  will  object, 
claiming  that  they  are  already  paying  all  the  traffic  will  bear.  The  records 
of  a  thousand  creameries  taken  at  random  in  the  United  States  will  show 
that  in  90  per  cent,  of  Ithem  employing  cheap  men,  the  losses  by  so  doing 
would  amount  to  double  the  butter-maker's  salary  each  month.  The  losses 
are  not  always  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
hufter-maker.  In  many  cases  the  company  does  not  employ  sufficient  help, 
making  it  impossible  for  the  butter-maker  to  attend  to  the  most  necessary 
part  of  his  work.  His  whole  time  must  of  necessity  be  taken  up  with  the 
roui^her  part  of  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  beginner  in  the  business. 
This  short-sighted  policy  is  costing  the  creameries  of  the  country  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually. 

Statistics  amply  prove  that  under  conditions  such  as  have  been  described 
the  creameries  of  the  country  are  prosperous,  and  as  a  rule  the  patrons  are 
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well  paid.  Could,  however,  better  methods  of  manufacture  and  business 
be  generally  put  in  practice  it  would  mean  millions  in  addition  to  this  greatest 
industry  of  the  nation. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  butter-maker — or, 
better,  the  creamery  suporintendent — is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  creamery.  In  ordinary  practice  his  position  makes  him  superintendent, 
manager,  butter-maker  and  helper,  all  in  one ;  and  he  is  so  frequently  loaded 
down  with  work  that  none  of  thesq  duties  can  be  performed  thoroughly. 

He  owes  it  to  the  owners  of  the  creamery  that  he  be  qualified  for  this 
position  by  sufficient  training  and  experience  to  perform  the  duties  thoroughly 
and  with  profit  to  the  concern.  The  owners  owe  it  to  him  that  they  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  this  service  its  true  worth,  and  to  employ  enough  assistance 
that  his  work  may  be  properly  done.  With  this  happy  combination  of 
events,  the  producer  would  realize  more  than  ever  on  his  product,  and  the 
consumer  would  profit  by  securing  a  much  higher  grade  of  butter  for  his 
table. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  optimistic  ending  for  so  pessimistic  an  address, 
but  it  is  within  reasonable  hope  that  with  the  dairy  schools  and  the  dairy 
press  and  the  field  instructors  and  inspectors  all  working  towards  this  end 
it  may  be  accomplished. 


THE  CREAM  GATHERING  CREAMERY. 
By  Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  0.  A.  C,  Guelph. 

We  are  highly  honored  to-day  in  having  with  us  the  Chief  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the,  great  Republic  to  the  south  of  us.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  several  times  at  dairy  conventions  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  always  found  him  well  informed,  a  man  who  is  able  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly,  arid  a  m^n  who  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  would  take  exception  to  in  his  introduction,  and  that  i<? 
he  said  he  hoped  more  Canadians  would  go  over  into  the  United  States.  I 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  strongly  to  Uncle  Sam  taking  any  more  of  our 
Canadian  boys.  (Applause.)  I  believe  we  can  find  work  for  all  of  them 
here  in  Canada,  and  I  believe  the  dav  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  pay 
them  just  as  much  money  and  give  them  just  as  good  a  time  as  they  can 
have  with  Uncle  Sam. 

If  is  related  of  Phaeton,  son  of  Sol,  who  got  leave  to  drive  the  Chariot 
of  the  Sun  for  one  day,  that  his  father  (the  sun^  admonished  him  somewhat 
as  fallows :  "Do  not  ascend  too  high,  or  you  will  burn  the  heavenly  man- 
sions; do  not  descend  too  low  or  you  will  reduce  the  earth  to  ashes;  do  not 
drive  to  the  right  or  you  will  meet  with  the  constellation  of  the  Serpent ; 
nvoid  going  too  mu^h  to  the  left  or  you  will  fall  in  with  that  of  the  Altar. 
Keep  in  the  middle.^*  In  spite  of  these  directions  Phaeton,  by  his  unskilful 
driving,  upset  the  chariot,  setting  heaven  and  earth  on  fire,  and  was  hurled 
by  thunderbolt  from  Jupiter  into  the  River  Po.  Mythology  further  tells  us 
that  from  the  tears  of  his  sisters  amber  was  created. 

While  we  do  not  anticipate,  on  the  present  occasion,  any  such  calamity 
as  befel  the  son  of  Helios,  a  speaker  who  appears  year  after  year  before 
this  auflrust  assembly  of  the  dairvmen  of  Western  Ontario  is  in  great  dancrer 
of  upsetting  the  dairy  chariot,. or  of  runninsr  into  one  of  the  great  constella- 
tions .which  hover  along  the  milky  way.     However,  with  your  permission, 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  control  the  steeds  of  fact  and  fancy,  achieve- 
ment and  imagination  in  such  a  way  that  as  Jittle  damage  shall  be  done  and 
as  much  good  as  possible  shall  be  accomplished  during  our  half-hour  drive 
in  the  dairy  chariot  along  the  milky  way  of  imagination,  but  the  creaiiery 
and  cheesery  road  of  hard  fact. 

Sometimes  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
subject  by  contrast  than  in  any  other  way.  We  shall,  therefore,  treat  of 
the  subject  in  hand  by  contrasting  the  butter  and  cheese  business  as  a  whole, 
then  in  particular,  with  reference  to  patrons,  makers,  factories  and  products. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cheeseries  of  the  Province  seem  to  have  nourished 
better  than  have  the  creameries.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
cheeseries  have  been  able  to  pay  higher  prices  for  milk  than  have  the  cream- 
eries. This,  too,  rests  upon  a  commercial  fact,  viz.,  that  cheese  contains 
more  nutritive  material  than  does  butter.  In  the  process  of  cheesemaking, 
in  addition  to  the  water  of  milk,  which  probably  has  at  least  a  dietetic  value, 
two  of  the  chief  compounds  of  food  value  in  milk,  viz.,  fat  and  casien,  are 
made  into  the  substance  known  commercially  as  cheese.^  ^  There  are  also 
other  constituents  of  milk  found  in  cheese  in  minor  quantities.  Cheese  may 
be  considered  as  the  chief  dairy  food  of  the  working  man,  as  it  furnishes 
material  for  building  muscle  as  well  as  material  for  heat  and  energy. 

Butter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  a  fuel  food,  i.e.,  it  furnishes 
material  for  heat  and  energy  but  does  not  supply  muscle-forming  constitu- 
ents.. To  a  certain  extent,  butter  is  a  luxury  for  the  workingman.  When 
it  becomes  too  high  in  price,  the  economical  housewife  with  limited  means 
tries  to  get  a  substitute  such  as  *'oleo"  (in  some  countries),  fat  meat,  gravy, 
drippings,  etc.  Because  of  these  facts,  the  market  must  always  be  more 
limited  in  large  populations  for  butter  than  for  cheese.  The  consumer  may 
not  understand  much  about  the  chemistry  of  foods,  but  he  or  she  knows  that 
substitutes  for  butter  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  than  are  sub- 
stitutes for  cheese  and  milk. 

From  a  purely  commercial  food  viewpoint  it  would  seem  as  if  the  cheese 
business  is  likely  to  be  more  stable  than  is  the  butter  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  need  to  consider  the  effects  of  these  two  branches  of  dairying  on 
soil  fertility,  which  after  all,  is  the  basis  of  agricultural  prosperity.  Byron 
said,  "As  the  soil  is,  so  is  the  heart  of  man."  On  thin,  worn-out  soils,  the 
butter  business  is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of  dairying.  Many  sections  of 
the  Province  are  carrying  on  the  cheese  trade  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  soil 
fertility.  The  natural  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  for  butter- 
making.  It  would  be  wise  if  such  districts  would  confine  their  efforts  entirely 
to  selling  cream  or  butter  and  allow  the  cheesy  to  be  produced  on  the  richer 
clay  lands,  such  as  abound  in  Oxford  county.  Many  farmers  on  light,  thin 
soils,  are  sacrificing  future  prosperity  for  a  present  gain.  How  hardly  «hall 
they  that  impoverish  the  soil  dwell  in  happiness  and  comfort  on  the  earth  or 
inherit  the  future  kingdom !  Conditions  of  soil  and  roads,  methods  of  fann- 
ing and  inclinations  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  strong  factors  in  deciding 
whether  cheese  or  butter  shall  be  manufactured  in  a  district.  Where  the 
soil  is  light  and  the  roads  not  good,  especially  where  the  people  are  inclined 
to  make  a  strong  feature  of  other  lines  of  live  stock,  besides  pure  dairy  stock, 
the  creamery. is  undoubtedly  the  best  form  of  dairying  to  follow.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  the  roads  fairly  good  and  the  people  are 
inclined  to  specialize  in  dairy  stock,  then  the  cheese  business  is  likely  to  he 
most  profitable  to  the  farmers  and  to  all  concerned. 

Before  leaving  this  general  question  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  item  in  a  leading    Canadian    trade  journal  of    recent  date : 
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''With  a  big  decrease  of  294,613  boxes  of  cheese  and  193,734  boxes  of  butter 
in  our  exports  this  season  to  date,  the  question  may  well  be  asked  if  our 
export  trade  in  dairy  products  is  not  on  the  road  to  final  extinction,  simUar 
to  the  change  in  the  same  direction  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  butter  and  cheese  exports  P"  After  speaking  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  difScult  to  account  for  this  decrease  in  dairy  exports,  the  article 
concludes;  '^ Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  an  export  trade  that 
has  brought  the  farmers  of  this  country  a  revenue  of  |23, 000,000  to  f36,- 
000,000  a  year." 

The  foregoing  comments  should  cause  all  those'  connected  with  the  dairy 
business  to  stop  and  consider  very  carefully,  what  should  be  done  in  order 
to  stop  this  progress  to  '*final  extinction,"  We  may  very  well  ask  ourselves 
if  tlTe  farmer,  the  cheesemaker,  and  the  buttermaker  are  getting  their  fair 
share  of  the  profits  in  the  business.  Have  the  workers  been  having  ''a  square 
dealP"  Has  there  been  an  undue  share  of  the  profits  ^i'^orted  into  illegiti- 
mate channels?  Why  are  many  of  the  best  cheese  and  buttermakers  leaving 
the  business?  What  is  to  become  of  the  business  when  the  making  is  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men?  These  are  questions  which  must 
be  answered,  and  conditions  which  must  be  changed,  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  export  dairy  trade  along  profitable  lines. 

Pathons  of  Obbameries  and  Cheeseeies  Contrasted. 

Patrons  of  both  must  have  good  cows  in  order  to  produce  milk  or  cream 
profitably.  For  the  creamery,  we  need  cows  which  will  produce  from  300 
to  500  lbs.,  or  more,  of  butter  annually.  For  the  cheese  factpry  we  need 
cows  producing  from  10,000  to  20,000  lbs.  milk,  or  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.  cheese 
annually.  A  leading^  American  dairy  journal  said  recently  regarding  the 
new  Hart  casein  test,  that  it  promised  to  do  for  cheesemaking  what  the  Bab- 
cock  test  has  done  for  buttermaking  in  developing  a  special  butter  cow  giv- 
ing milk  with  a  high  percentage  of  fat.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  sees 
no  reason  why  a  special  cheese  cow  may  not  be  developed,  i.e.,  a  cow  which 
gives  milk  containing  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  casein.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  position  which  we  took  some  fifteen  years  ago,  that  milk  for  cheese- 
making  should  be  paid  for  on  a  different  basis  from  that  which  is  adopted 
for  the  payment  of  milk  for  buttermaking,  is  now  being  recognized  as  the 
correct  one. 

At  present,  patrons  of  cheeseries  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
patrons  of  creameries  _ in  the  matter  of  a  just  system  of  dividing  proceeds 
from  sales  of  products.  Almost  invariably  creamery  patrons  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  butter  value  of  milk  or  cream,  while  patrons  of  cheese  factories 
are  paid  chiefly  according  to  a  system  which  places  a  premium  pn  dishonesty, 
or  else  are  paid  accorijing  to  a  plan  which  places  too  great  a  premium  on 
but  one  milk  constituent,  viz.,  the  fat.  It  is  well  known  that  both  fat  and, 
casein  of  milk  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  and  both  these 
constituents  shoiiIH  be  recognized  in  any  system  adopted  for  paying  patrons 
of  cheeseries.  It  is  little  wonder  that  some  of  the  best  patrons  of  cheese 
factories  have  withdrawn  their  support  from  an  institution  which  has  for  its 
motto,  "Every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  We 
welcome  the  advent  of  a  test  which  enables  a  person  to  ascertain  the  percent- 
age of  casein  in  milk  quickly  and  accurately. 

The  patrons  of  creameries  have  an  advantage  over  patrons  of  cheeseries 
in  that  the  by-product  (skim-milk)  is  a  more  valuable  food  for  stock  than  is 
tiie  by-product  whey,   from   cheeseries.     As  the   importance  of  live   stock 
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interests  grjws,  the  importance  of  skim-milk  for  young  stock  will 
be  more  appreciated.  The  relative  food  values  of  skim-milk  and  whey  is 
probably  4  or  5  to  1;  i.e.,  if  whey  be  worth  five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  then  skim-milk  will  be  worth  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Some  would  place  whey  as  being  worth  not  more  than  one-third  the  value 
of  skimmilk. 

Wherever  these  by-products  are,  the  result  of  mixing  milk  from  various 
farms  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  it  is  very  important  that  the  whey, 
skim-tnilk,  and  buttermilk  shall  be  pasteurized  before  returning  to  the  farm^ 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  bad  flavors,  but  more  particularly  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease.  The  heating  of  whey,  etc.,  to  160  degrees  to  165 
degrees  F.  will  destroy  most  of  the  bacteria  found  in  milk.  Especially 
is  this  true  when  the  heating  is  continued  for  one-half  hour  or  more. 

As  a  rule,  patrons  of  cheeseries  supply  better  raw  material  than  do 
patrons  of  creameries,  more  particuarly  patrons  of  what  are  known  as  cream- 
gathering  creameries.  Poor  raw  material  is  the  weakest  part  of  our  butter- 
making  industry.  How  to  get  an  improvement  is  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions confronting  our  creamerymen.  Probably  the  most  effective  plan  yet 
devised  is  to  grade  the  cream  and  pay  a  price  according  to  the  quality  or 
grade.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  grades  should  be  made  and  for  each 
grade  there  should  be  a  difference  of  one  to  two  cents  per  pound  fat  or  butter. 

For  first  grade  'we  should  suggest  a  standard  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  CrQam  must  be  sweet,  clean  flavored,  and  test  not  less  than  25  per 
cent.   fat. 

2.  It  must  be  delivered  in  individual  cans  not  less  than  three  times  a 
week. 

Second  grade  cream  would  be  all  cream  which  could  not  be  graded  as 
first.  In  case  a  third  grade  were  deemed  necessary,  the  advisability  of  whicb 
we  very  much  doubt,  all  thin,  sour  cream  of  poor  flavor  should  be  put  in 
this  class,  but  it  would  be  better  not  to  accept  such  at  all. 

From  our  own  practical  experience,  we  should  judge  it  impossible,  or 
nearly  so,  to  sucessfuUy  carry  out  any  system  of  grading  cresim  unless  all 
the  creameries  in  the  district  will  adopt  the  same  method.  Co-operation, 
not  competition,  is  essential  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  raw 
material  furnished  to  our  creameries. 

One  other  point.  It  would  be  advisable  for  patrons  of  both  cheeseries 
and  creameries  to  provide  a  supply  of  ice,  but  for  those  sending  cream  to  our 
creameries  it  is  almost  essential  that  they  have  a  largo  *  supply  of  ice  for 
moling  cream.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  up  a  store  for  next  summer's  use. 
Provide  about  one  ton  of  ice  for  each  cow  you  expect  .to  milk  next  summer. 
This  need  not  cost  over  one  dollar  per  ton,  or  ten  dollars  for  ten  cows.  It 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment  for  all  patrons. 

Makers  Contrasted. 

We  are  aware  that  "comparisons  are  odorous,"  but  at  the  risk  of  injur- 
ing some  person's  feelings  we  should  like  to  contrast  the  men  now  respon- 
sible for  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter. 

A  few  years  ago,  possibly  at  the  present  time,  the  cheesemakers  of 
Western  Ontario  would  compare  very  favorably  as  a  class  with  any  body  of 
raen  belonging  to  similar  trades  or  professions.  There  remains  still,  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  men  in  charge  of  our  cheese  factories,  but  many  of  the  best 
men  have  left  or  are  leaving  the  business.  Then  again,  the  younger  men 
do  not  seem  to  be  qualifying  for  the  responsible  position  of  manager  of  a 
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factory.  About  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  Daii^  Schools  were  established, 
they  were  crowded  with  cheesemakers  anxious  to  learn  the  latest  and  best 
methods.  Some  of  our  best  men  went  to  the  United  States  before*  there  were 
any  Dairy  Schools  in  Canada.  At>  this  time  there  were  very  few  butter- 
znakets  at  the  Dairy  Schools,  other  than  those  who  were  making  butter  in 
cheese  factories  during  the  winter. 

What  is  the  condition  to-day?  At  our  own  School  in  connection  with 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  buttermakers  outnumber  the  cheese- 
makers,  yet  we  have  probably  ten  times  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  as  compared  with  buttermakers.  Who  among  the 
cheesemakers  are  preparing  themselves  to  take  the  places  of  men  like  Adam 
Bell,  "Billy"  Bothwell,  John  Brodie,  The  Travis  boys,  'Tom"  Grieve, 
The  Boyes  boys,  and  others  who  might  be  named, — men  who  fitted  them- 
selves for  their  work  in  the  best  way  possible?  These  men,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  must  soon  pass  off  the  stage  of  action.  What  will  become 
of  the  great  Canadian  cheese  industry  if  the  coming  generation  do  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  obtain  the  best  possible  training  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
their  life's  work?  These  are  serious  questions  for  this  Association  to  consider. 

We  are  free  to  say  that  the  men  engaged  in  the  actual  making  of  our 
dairy  products  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated  for  their  long  hours  and 
heavy  work.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  two  classes,  we  may  say  that  butter- 
making  is  undoubtedly  lighter,  pleasanter,  and  less  nerve-racking  than  is 
cheesemaking.  Cheesemaking  requires  more  muscle,  more  sHll  and  longer 
hours  and  consequently,  the  cKeesemakers  should  receive  higher  pay.  Both 
deserve  n^ore  pay  than  they  receive  at  present,  but  if  any  differenc  is  made 
it  'should  be  in  favor  of  the  cheese-maker.  But  in  no  case  should  a  second  or 
third  class  man  expect  to  receive  first-class  pay.  A  man  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  skill,  knowledge,  honesty,  and  faithfulness  to  duty. 

Factoeies. 

I  need  say  very  little  by  way  of  contrasting  the  buildings  in  which 
butter  and  cheese  are  made,  as  this  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Instructor.  There  are  two  points  which  need  special  emphasis,  viz., 
that  new  buildings  should  be  constructed  witl^  a  view  to  controlling  the 
temperature,  having  good  ventilation,  durability  and  convenience;  and 
secondly,  that  dairy  buildings  need  constant  repaining  else  they  soon  become 
unsanitary.  In  addition,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  proper  disposal  of 
the  sewage.  As  this  subject  is  also  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it. 

While  nearly  all  are  agreed  that  the  change  from  the  whole  milk  to  the 
cream-gathering  form  of  creamery  has  not  been  in  the  best  interests  of 
improving  the  quality  of  our  butter,  the  cream-gathering  creamery  is  here 
to  stay,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  we  may  as  well  plan  our  buildings  accordingly. 
Where  the  whole  milk  is  delivered  at  the  creamery  or  cheesery  we  must  of 
necessity  have  a  much  larger  building  than  where  cream  only  is  delivered : 
hence,  in  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  funds  devoted  to  a  larger  building 
should  be  used  in  improving  the  durability,  convenience,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. We  are  bound  to  say  we  have  not  yet  seen  what  might  be  called  a 
model  creamery  or  cheesery. 

Finished  Products. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  cheese  has  a  higher  nutritive 
value  as  a  food  than  has  butter,  and  that  it  is  more  likelv  to  be  the  food 
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called  for  in  larger  quantities  by  the  British  workingmen  and  purchased  by 
the  economical  housewife,  who  has  limited  means  for  the  purchase  of  food. 
In  Canada,  however,  cheese  is  regarded  more  as  a  luxury,  a  dessert  food,  etc., 
while  butter  is  the  more  staple  article.  #  As  our  foreign  population  increases 
we  shall  probably  see  a  change  in  this  respect  because  of  the  fact  that  Europe- 
ans are  cheese  eaters. 

We  have  this  suggestion  to  offer  to  cheesemakers,  that  they  stir  their 
curds  less  so  as  to  retain  more  of  the  milk  solids.  A  New  Zealand  cheese- 
maker  on  this  point  says :  *'The  toil  of  the  cheese-maker  is  enough  without 
adding  this  infernal  device  to  break  his  back  and  give  him  cramps  in  his 
stomach. '*  From  our  experiments  conducted  on  this  point  we  feel  satisfied 
that  Canadian  cheese-makers  are  making  for  themselves  unnecessary  labor 
and  losing  valuable  cheese-making  material  by  so  much  stirring  of  the  curds. 
If  the  work  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  whey  has  been  properly  done  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stir  curds  so  much  as  is  commonly  advised.  Make  a  few 
experiments  and  note  results. 

We  have  another  suggestion.  Many  makers  mature  their  curds  so  much 
that  much  unnecessary  loss  of  fat  occurs.  Again  we  would  say  that  if  the 
work  previous  to  salting  has  been  properly  done  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
four,  five,  or  six  hours  after  dipping,  before  the  curds  may  be  salted. 

By  modifying  the  method  of  making  cheese  on  these  two  points  we  feel 
that  a  finished  product  will  result  which  will  better  suit  consumers  and^  one 
which  will  better  compete  with  European  cheese;  besides  it  is  less  laborious. 
We  do  not  advise  any  radical  changes  in  methods  of  making,  but  throw  out 
these  hints  to  be  followed  so  far  as  practicable.  Cheese  and  butter-makers 
need  to  study  the  wants  of  consumers.  The  middle-men  are  not  always  safe 
guides  as  to  what  the  people  want  in  the  way  of  food. 

If  we  are  to  export  butter  it  would  seem  that  we  should  turn  our  atten- 
tion almost  wholly  to  the  making  of  unsalted  butter.  A  leading  firm  of 
London,  Eng.,  to  whom  we  made  experimental  shipments  of  butter  during 
1906  and  1907,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  the  addition  of 
salt  to  butter  for  London  market  had  a  deleterious  effect,  say  in  a  recent 
communication :  ''On  a  market  in  which  the  supply  of  salted  and  unsalted 
is  about  equal  to  the  demand  for  each,  the  difference  in  value  between  an 
unsalted  butter,  and  the  same  butter  to  which,  say  2  per  cent,  of  best  salt 
has  been  added,  would  be  about  two  shillings  per  hundred  weight.  The 
risk  with  unsalted  is  owing  to  there  being  considerably  less  buyers  for  salt- 
less  than  for  salted,  and  every  now  and  again  the  supply  of  saltless  is  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  has  to  be  sold  at  a  considerable  discount  on  the 
price  of  salted.'* 

In  our  own  practical  experience  in  sending  butter  to  London,  Eng., 
mai-ket  during  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  received  about  two  shillings 
per  hundred  weight  more  for  the  unsalted  butter  as  compared  with  similar 
lots  salted.  In  some  cases,  boxes  of  butter  which  were  unsalted  sold  for  two 
shillings  per  hundred  weight  more  than  did  boxes  out  of  the  same  churning^ 
which  were  salted. 

In  most  of  the  unsalted  butter  some  form  of  a  preservative  was  used. 
We  found  that  common  powdered  borax  gave  as  good  results  as  did  any  of 
the  more  expensive  commercial  preservatives.  The  quantity  of  preser- 
vative used  varied  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  i.e.,  to  100 
pounds  butter  we  added  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  pound  of  borax, 
either  in  dry  form  or  dissolved  in  water.  Sometimes  the  preservative  was 
mixed  with  salt.  Full  details  of  these  experiments  will  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  for  1907. 
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In  oonclusion  let  us  all  do  what  we  caii  to  improve  the  dairy  products  of 
1908,  but  more  particularly  the  products  from  our  creameries. 


I 


THE  NEW  CASEIN  TEST  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY  OF  ONTARIO. 

By  T.  Herbeet  Lund,  Madison,  Wis. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  give  you  an  explanation  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  test  for  casein  in  milk,  recently  got  out  by  Prof.  Hart, 
cliemist  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

The  multiplication  of  tests  during  recent  years  is  an  encouraging 
si^n,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  those  concerned,  for 
greater  knowledge  of  the  products  they  handle  in  order  that  they  may  carry 
on  their  operations  to  the  best  advantage. 

Looking  back  to  the  year  1890,  we  find  the  first  practicable  test  for 
fat  in  milk  introduced — ^the  Babcock  test.  About  the  same  time,  we  get 
the  Harris  rennet  teat.  Five  years  later,  the  cheese-maker  is  enabled  to 
pick  out  the  poor  milk  by  means  of  the  Wisconsin  curd  test.  1905  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  acidimeter  into  Ontario  creameries  and  cheese  factor- 
ies. The  past  year  has  brought  forth  three  practical,  rapid,  and  accurate 
tests  for  moisture  in  butter  and  cheese:  the  Gray  moisture  test,  the 
Patrick  aluminum  beaker  method,  and  the  high-pressure  oven.  And  now, 
most  recently,  we  have  the  Hart  test  for  casein  in  milk. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  the  test,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  casein  and  the  proportions  in  which  it  is  found  in  milk  and  milk 
products. 

Table  No.   1.   Avebage  Composition  of  American  Milk. 

Water 87.5  Casein 2.5  Suatar 5.0 

Fat 3.6  Albumen 0.7  Ash 0.7 

Table  No.  1  gives  us  the  average  composition  of  American  milk. 
These  two  constituents,  casein  and  albumen,  are  classed  as  proteids  or  flesh- 
formers.  They  are  nitrogenous  bodies  of  complex  chemical  constitution, 
and  though  alike  in  some  respects,  have  important  differences.  The  casein 
is  found  in  milk  partly  in  suspension  and  partly  in  solution,  and  is 
coagulated  when  treated  with  rennet  or  dilute  acids.  The  albumen  is  found 
in  solution,  but  unlike  casein,  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet  or  £lute  acids. 
It  is  upon  these  facts  that  the  casein  test  is  based.  The  casein  is  .coagulated 
by  dilute  acetic  acid  and  separated  in  such  a  way  that  its  volume  can  be 
measured,  while  the  albumen  remains  behind  in  solution. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  relation  of  the  casein  to  the  butter  and 
cheese  industries  of  Ontario. 

The  composition  of  creamery  butter  shows  us  that  usually  it  contains  1 
or  2  per  cent,  of  curd,  and  this  indicates  that  casein  is  practically  valueless 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter.  If  you  figure  it  out,  you  will  find  that  about 
94  per  cent,  of  the  casein  in  the  original  milk  is  retumeH  to  the  farm  in 
Bkim-milk  and  buttermilk. 

When,  however,  the  milk  is  used  for  cheese-making,  we  find  that 
casein  plays  an  important  part.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that  a  well  cured 
Cheddar  cheese  contains  about  34  per  cent,  of  water,  33  per  cent,  of  fat, 
and  28  per  cent,  of  casein  compounds,  while  the  analysis  of  whey  shows 
about  3  per  cent,  fat,  1   per  cent,   casein,  4  per   cent,    albumen,    and  5  per 
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cent,  sugar;  thus  showing  that  while  practically  all  the  albumen  and  sugar 
is  lost  in  the  whey,  about  92  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  and  96  per  cent,  of  the 
casein  contained  in  the  original  milk  is  retained  in  the  cheese.  For  this 
reason,  every  farmer  who  hauls  milk  to  a  factory  to  be  made  into  cheese 
should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  casein  and  its  relation  to  cheese  yield 
in  order  that  he  and  his  fellow  patrons  may  obtain  just  division  of  the  pro- 
fits according  to  the  value  for  cheese-making  purposes  of  the  milk  delivered. 

The  subject  of  payment  for  milk  at  cheese  factories  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  although  recently  up  for  discussion  again  in  certain  of  your 
dairy  papers.  As  far  back  as  1891  (if  you  look  up  your  Hoard's  Dairyman 
for  that  year)  you  will  find  Dr.  Robertson  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  N. 
T.  State  Dairymen's  Ass'n  advocating  payment  on  the  basis  of  quality. 
During  the  early  nineties,  several  experiment  stations  made  extensive 
investigations  relating  to  casein  and  fat  in  milk  and  their  relation  to  yield  of 
cheese,  thus  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  considerably.  The 
work  of  your  own  experiment  station  along  this  line  can  be  found  in  the 
reports  for  the  years  of  1894,  1895  and  1896,  and  resulted  in  the  conclu- 
f ion  that  while  payment  on  the  basis  of  fat  alonci  was  not  the  ideal  method, 
yet  it  was  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  method  of  pooling  profits 
according  to  the  weight  of  milk  delivered,  which  was  the  common  practice 
at  that  time.  They  also  recommended,  as  a  still  better  method,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  factor /two  to  the  fat  test,  which  sum  would  give  fairly  accur- 
ately the  fat  and  casein  available  for  cheese-making,  thus  recognizing  at 
that  date  that  the  casein  must  be  considered  as  well  as  thie  fat.  No  practi- 
cal test  for  casein  being  then  available,  the  factor  2  was  made  to  do  duty 
instead.  Other  stations  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  while  recog- 
nizing that  the  fat  basis  is  not  the  ideal  one,  have  recommended  it  as  the 
best  available  method  up  to  the  present  time.  Let  me  quote  from  a  recent 
article  of  Prof.  Dean's  in  The  Farming  World.  He  says:  "We  are  safe  in 
saying  that  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  if  the  casein,  as  well  as  the  fat 
in  milk,  could  be  determined  accurately  at  a  small  cost,  we  should  then 
have  a  more  correct  basis  of  comparison  as  to  the  relative  values  of  milk 
for  cheese-making  than  is  got  by  test  for  fat  only."  At  last  we  have  a 
cheap,  simple  and  accurate  casein  test,  and  if  it  should  prove  workable  by 
the  practical  men  in  the  country,  it  is  possible  that  the  solution  of  this  long- 
discussed  question  is  at  hand. 

In  studying  the  subject  of  milk  composition  from  the  averagre  of  a  larsre 
number  of  analyses,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  milk  is  a  most 
variable  product.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Babcock  test,  we  hnve  all 
become  mpre  or  less  familiar  with  the  variation  in  fat  content  of  different 
milks  at  different  times,  but  few  of  us  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
casein  and  other'  constituents  may  also  vary.  We  see  casein  placed  at  2.5 
per  cent.,  get  this  ficrure  in  our  head,  and  never  give  it  another  thou^jht. 

Table  No.  2.  Composition  of  Milk  of  New  Touk  Herds. 


Least. 


Average. 


-I- 


Greateet 


I 

Water '. I  86 .  09 

Fat I  3.04 

Casein |  1.93 

Albumen 0.47 

Sugar  and  Ash 1  5 .32 


87.33 
3.75 
2.46 
0.68 
5.78 


88.53 
4.60 
3.00 
0.87 
6.37 
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In  Table  No.  2  we  have  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
the  milk  of  New  York  herds,  the  samples  being  taken  each  morning  from 
the  milk  of  different  patrons  at  a  number  of  cheese  factories  throughout  the 
state.  In  the  centre  column  we  have  the  average  composition,  while  on 
either  side  we  have  the  least  and  the  greatest  amount  of  each  c6nstituent 
which  they  found  in  normal  milk.  Thus  we  see  that  while  the  fat  varies 
from  3  to  4.6  per  cent,  the  casein  also  varies  from  1.9  to  3  per  cent,  or  a 
difference  of  1.1  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  casein  to  fat  in  these  milks  was  found  as  low  as  56 :  100, 
as  high  as  72 :  100,  and  with  an  average  of  66 :  100. 

Table  No.  3.  Tests  of  Single  Heed. 


Herd. 

Casein. 

•           Fat. 

Relation  of  Casein 
to  Fat. 

Cheese  a  100  lbs. 
milk. 

1 

2.22 

3.7 

60:  100 

9.62 

2 

2.63 

3.7 

68:  100 

10.39 

3 

2.40 

3.8 

63:  100 

10.18 

4 

2.56 

3.8 

67:  100 

10.58 

6 

2.67 

3.8 

70:  100 

10.85 

6 

2.41 

4.0 

60:  100 

10.42 

7 

2.59 

4.0 

64:   100 

10.97 

.      « 

2.72 

4.0 

68:  100 

11.20 

9 

2.81 

4.0        . 

70:  100 

11.42 

10 

2.68 

4.2 

63:  100 

11.32 

11 

2.80 

4.2 

66:  100 

11.62 

12 

2.95 

4.2 

70:  100 

11.99 

In  Table  No.  3,  we  have  the  fat  and  casein  tests  of  milk  delivered  at 
the  University  creamery  by  twelve  of  our  patrons,  and,  while  the  tests  only 
cover  the  short  period  of  one  week,  they  will  suffice  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  variation  which  exists  and  its  relation  to  cheese  yield. 

Table  No.  4.  Tests  of  Single  Cows. 


Cow. 

Casein. 

Fat. 

Relation  of  Casein 
to  Fat. 

Yield  of  cheese  a 
lb.  fat. 

1 

2.47 

6.37 

46:  100 

2.25 

2 

2.77 

6.01 

46:  100 

2.25 

3 

2.98 

6.04 

49:  100 

2.33 

4 

3.31 

5.95 

55:  100 

2.49 

5 

3.12 

5.46 

57:  100 

2.52 

6 

3.11 

4.83 

64:  100 

2.70 

7 

2.13 

3.19 

66:  100 

2.76 

8 

2.47 

3.47 

71:  100 

2.87 

9 

2.50 

3.44 

72:  100 

2.91 

10 

2.61 

3.57 

73:  ]00 

2.92 

Table  No.  4  gives  the  tests  of  ten  cows  in  the  University  herd,  showing 
still  more  markedly  the  variation  which  may  occur  among  individual  ani- 
mals, giving  us  in  this  case  extremes  of  2.1  and  3.3  per  cent,  or  a  difference 
of  1.2  per  cent. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  would  seem  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  by  selection  and  breeding,  a  strain  of  cows  could  be  developed,  whose 
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milk  would  show  a  greater  proportion  of  casein  to  fat  than  is  at  present  the 
case,  and  so  a  greater  cheese  producing  capacity  a  pound  of  fat. 

Mr.  Lund  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  description  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  new  test,  the  essential  features  of  which  are  as  follows:*  Two 
c.c.  of  chloroform  and  20  c.c.  of  .26  per  cent,  acetic  acid  at  70  degrees  F. 
are  measured  into  the  test  bottle,  and  to  this  is  added  5  c.c.  of  the  milk  to 
be  tested  at  70  degrees  F.  The  bottle  is  then  inverted  and  shaken  for  15 
seconds,  after  which  it  is  whirled  for  7^  to  8  minutes  at  a  speed  of  2,000 
revolutions  a  minute  in  a  centrifuge  having  a  diameter  of  15  inches.  Tho 
casein  is  read  off  in  percentage  directly  after  the  bottles  have  stood  for  10 
minutes. 

A  table  comparing  results  obtained  by  the  new  method,  with  those 
obtained  by  the  official  methods,  shows  that  when  the  test  is  properly  oper- 
ated, the  results  obtained  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 


ADDRESS. 
By  Geo.  A.  Putnam,  Toronto. 

We  are  here  this  evening  with  the  dairymen  of  Western  Ontario, 
Etanding  in  the  fore-front,  so  far  es  the  production  of  cheese  is  concelmed, 
and  so  far  as  the  quality  is  concerned,  and  we  look  upon  the  farmers  and 
the  dairymen  surrounding  the  good  town  of  Woodstock  as  among  the  lead- 
ers of  Western  Ontario.  We  would  naturally  expect  that  from  the  fann- 
ers of  this  locality,  because  of  the  exceptional  natural  advantages  which 
you  have.  Tou  have  conditions  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Province  so  far  as  territory  is  concerned.  You  have  good  land, 
good  men,  and  good  factories,  and  we  naturally  look  to  you  to  turn  out  a 
good  quality  of  cheese.  The  Department  hjets  been  more  thjan  gratified 
with  the  success  attending  the  Dairy  Association  during  the  past  year. 
Dairying  education,  so  far  as  the  instruction  in  the  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  sanitary  instruction  is  concerned,  has 
been  a  success.  Our  main  object  in  making  the  change  of  method  last  year, 
as  you  will  all  remember,  was  that  we  might  introduce  a  method  whereby 
every^  factory  and  every  creamery  would  come  under  the  direction  of  sani- 
tary instruction  and  inspection.  The  result  has  been  that  about  two  hun- 
dred factories  have  received  instruction  this  year  that  never  heretofore  took 
advantage  of  the  work,  and  as  we  heard  from  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Schell 
last  night,  it  is  thoroughness  and  uniformity  of  production  that  is  going 
to  count  in  the  dairy  industry.  But  how  can  we  get  uniform  and  high 
grade  unless  we  are  to  have  our  factory  instruction  along  these  same  lines  P 
The  Department  has  been  more  than  gratified  by  this  change  in  the  instruc- 
tion. It  meant  a  good  deal  to  the  Department,  ft  meant  an  expenditure 
of  cash  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  about  |15,000.  We  did  not  col- 
lect anything  from  the  factories,  although  in  previous  seasons  they  had 
given  us  $12,000.  While  the  Department  under  the  present  administra- 
tion^ as  in  the  past,  is  willing  to  give  money  for  what  is  supposed  to  be  good 
work,  you  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  this  money  is  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses^ and  for  a  good  object,  before  you  can  get  the  money.     When  the 

•A  complete  description  of  the  test  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  166,  of  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  free  to  applicants. 
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case  was  properly  presented  to  them  by  your  representatives,  then  the 
Department;  came  to  your  assistance.  This  change  in  the  system  also 
causes  the  Department  some  anxiety ,  and  so  far  as  some  of  us  were  con- 
cerned, we  would  rather  give  the  cash  than  endure  the  anxiety.  We  cer- 
tainly approached  this  change  with  some  hesitancy,  in  the  method  of  giv- 
ing authority  to  such  large  number  of  men  to  go  to  the  factories,  and  go 
to  the  private  producer,  and  say  to  them,  "You  must  place  your  quarters 
in  a  better  sanitary  condition.*'  We  hope  to  do  that,  but  as  is  usually  the 
case,  our  greatest  troubles  are  those  which  we  never  meet.  I  believe  that 
the  most  of  our  troubles  are  those  with  which  we  never  come  face  to  face. 
This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  instruction  work  the  past  season.  I 
have  inquired  from  the  chief  instructor,  and  from  Institute  workers,  and 
from  men  in  connection  with  the  Donunion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
regarding  the  system  which  has  been  introduced  during  the  past  season, 
and  they  all  have  said  that  no  criticism  has  been  made.  No  unfavorable 
criticisms  h^ve  reached  their  ears.  This  is  most  gratifying  to  the  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  must  be  to  your  Association. 

We  have  learned  another  lesson  from  the  past  season's  work.  The 
producers  throughout  the  country  have  learned  one  lesson  which  a  few 
refused  to  learn  until  this  season.  They  were  fearful  that  the  Department 
and  the  Association  were  going  to  introduce  some  system  which  would  be 
burdensome  to  them.  They  said  they  would  not  submit  to  arbitrary 
measures.  I  think  the  system  upon  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
durmg  the  past  season,  has  demonstrated  clearly  to  the  factory  men  that 
it  is  neither  the  wish  of  the  Department  nor  of  the  Association  to  do  any- 
thing which  will  be  burdensome  to  any  person. 

We  are  all  working  for  the  one  aim,  the  uplifting  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  including  the  producer,  the  maker,  the  salesman,  and  the  buyer. 
We  must  all  work  in  harmony  or  else  the  greatest  results  will  not  he 
attained. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  wave  sweeping  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent for  better  sanitary  conditions.  We  have  heard  at  this  convention,  and 
at  other  conventions,  that  the  key-note  in  connection  with  the  dairy  indus- 
try, is  cleanliness.  In  our  city  there  never  was  previously  such  an  agita- 
tion for  pure  water  supply,  for  better  sewage  disposal,  and  niore  cleanli- 
ness. We  find  it  is  the  same  in  the  towns  and  villages ;  they  are  beginning 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  must  keep  their  premises  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition and  practice  those  methods  which  shall  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  injurious  bacteria  about  wKich  we  have  heard,  and  about  which  you 
will  hear  some  more  no  doubt.  The  enforcement  of  legislation  is  another 
question.  To  get  farmers  to  practice  cleanly  methods  has  been  one  problem 
which  has  faced  the  DepartmenF  and  the  Assodiation.  Cleanliness  in 
dairying  is  different  from  cleanliness  in  other  lines  of  work.  That  has  been 
fullv  explained  to  you.  I  might  just  say  a  word  as  to  what  we  have  done 
in  the  Department  and  what  the  Ontario  Department  is  doing  towards 
instructing  the  producers  and  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Tn  the  first  place,  we  have  our  dairy  instructions  about  which  you  have 
all  heard  so  much ;  and  then  this  year  we  have  offered,  at  the  Department's 
expense,  to  send  to  the  annual  meeting  of  every  factory  a  speaker  who  will 
address  the  patrons  in  attendance  at  that  annual  meeting.  In  this  way 
we  are  able  to  get  at  men  who  have  not  heretofore  taken  advantage  of 
institute  meetings  and  other  means  of  education.  We  believe  that  thA 
work  is  being  done  at  this  annual  meeting  which  cannot  be  accomplished 
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in  any  otter  way.  In  Eastern  Ontario,  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  December,  we  sent  speakers  to  over  two  hundred  annual  meetings;  and 
a  great  many  were  attended  in  Western  Ontario,  and  we  believe  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  factories,  (which  will  mean  about  800  factories),  wUl  receive 
instructions  at  their  annu*il  meetings.  This  is  a  splendid  work.  We  might 
also  mak«  mention  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  We  are  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  Dairy  Institute  and  the  Farmers'  Institute  work.  There  are  so 
many  questions  demanding  the  attention  of  this  organization  that  we  can- 
aot  give  too  much  prominence  to  any  one  Department  of  the  work.  How- 
ever, we  are  aiming  to  send  to  the  dairy  districts,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  deputation  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  instructions  along  some  line 
of  dairyii;ig.  Then,  of  course,  you  know  of  our  Dairying  Schools;  and  we 
regret  to  note  that  this  year  both  at  Kingston  Dairying  School  and  at  tht& 
Dairying  School  at  Guelph,  the  attendance  is  not  so  large  as  formerly. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this?  We  believe  that  we  have  in  the  ranks  of  the 
dairymen  a  lot  of  very  bright  men,  but  we  regret  that  they  are  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  for  appreciating  it,  and  learning 
more  about  their  business  at  these  Dairy  Schools.  Now,  I  wish  to  appep] 
to  the  farmers  and  the  factory  men  who  are  here,  that  when  fhey  go  back 
home  the^  do  something  to  spread  this  good  news  among  the  dairymen 
of  their  several  localities.  With  one  meeting  a  year  you  cannot  hope  to 
accomplish  very  much,  although  I  think  we  will  all  admit  that  much  good 
has  been  accomplished  through  the  Institute,  and  other  organizations.  I 
trust  you  will  endeavor  to  organize  some  sort  of  local  club  in  your  locality. 
In  order  that  you  may  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener  during  the  winter  sea- 
iion,  and  discuss  your  own  local  conditions.  Now  we  heard  a  good  deal  at 
the  Eastern  Convention  on  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  exist  in  the 
east.  The  Department  cannot  step  in  and  wipe  out  part  of  these  factories. 
The  dairymen  must  come  together,  and  must  discuss  their  own  local  con- 
ditions, and  solve  their  own  problems.  The  Department  always  is  ready 
to  come  to  your  assistance  on  any  reasonable  questions.  But  there  are 
some  things  which  the  dairymen  must  do  for  themselves.  We  ti;ust  vou  will 
place  yourselves  in  communication  with  the  dairymen  of  the  district,  and 
work  out  your  own  salvation.  We  believe  that  through  these  monthly  meet- 
ings, you  have  the  means  by  which  you  can  derive  more  good  than  you  can 
from  such  gatherings  as  this. 

I  would  leave  that  one  message  with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  take  it 
home  with  you.  One  reason  why  I  am  so  strong  in  recommending  this,  is 
thot  the  Women's  Institute  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  last  five  vears, 
and  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact,  that  they  have  depended  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  have  adhered  to  their  own  local  conditions,  a^id  H  '«?  i^p  to 
the  dairymen  o?  Western  Ontario  to  make  a  little  effort  to  help  themselves.. 


ADDRESS. 

By  Col.  James  Munro,  M.P.,  Embro. 

While  I  never  have  been  very  closely  identified  with  the  Dairymen's 
Association^  yet  I  have  been  interested  in  dairying.  I  have  all  my  life 
been  a  consumer  of  some  of  the  products  of  the  cow,  I  even  know  what 
tnrnipy  milk  and  butter  is.  I  have  been  a  patron  of  the  cheese  factory.  I 
have  been  engaged,  and  am  still  engaged,  in  raisin*?  and  feedincr  stock,  so 
that  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  great  good  that  is  being  done  by  these  meet- 
ings, not  only  to  the  farmers  in  general  but  to  all  classes  of  the  community.. 
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These  meetings  give  an  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  views  upon  these 
subjects^  and  for  the  spread  of  intormation  that  tends  to  improve  the, 
methods  of  dairying,  the  treatment  of  the  cow  and  her  milk  and  the 
manufacturing  of  it  into  cheese  and  butter  so  that  the  best  results  may  be 
produced. 

.  For  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  in  the  many 
industries  of  our  country,  but  in  none  have  there  been  such  great  develop- 
ments as  in  that  of  dairying.  I  can  well  remember  the  industry  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country,  and  the  pioneers  who  were  engaged  in  the  work.  I 
can  remember  Hiram  Rennie,  John  Adams,  Samuel  Nelles,  and  a  score 
of  those  who  struggled  along,  and  who  were  a  great  benefit  to  the  several 
communities  in  which  they  worked;  but  somehow,  regretful  to  say,  it  was 
not  to  their  own  pecuniary  advantage,  because  they  were  forced  to  quit  the 
business  much  poorer  men  than  when  they  entered  it.  It  is  hard  that  such 
men  should  not  meet  with  a  different  and  better  reward  than  they  did. 
That  was  before  the  advent  of  the  joint  stock  company  factory,  and  before 
the  advent  of  the  dairy  school,  and  before  the  factories  had  the  advantage 
oi  instruction  and  inspection,  and  many  of  the  present  day  facilities.  Now, 
when  these  have  been  supplied,  and  after  putting  in  proper  plants  and 
machinery,  with  proper  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  them,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  excuses  for  turning  out  a  poor  article  of  cheese  or  butteif, 
provided,  of  course,  that  good  pure  milk  is  supplied.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  costs  quite  as  much  to  keep  a  scrub,  ill-shaped  bullock  as 
it  does  to  winter  the  best  pure-bred  Shorthorn  or  good  grade,  thai  would 
readily  bring  them  |60  to  |70  for  the  export  trade ;  and  it  will  cost  as  much 
to  keep  a  cow  that  would  yipld  five  quarts  of  milk  as  it  would  to  keep  one 
that  would  yield  twice  a9  much.  It  would  be  short-sighted  poliey  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  20  cows 
when  12  or  15  might  produce  the  same  results  and  profit.  We  cannot  all 
expect  the  good  results  that  Mr.  Bollard  obtained ;  but  that  is  a  good  miark 
to  aim  at,  and  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  careful  selection  of  cows 
from  a  family  of  good  milking  strain,  and  improving  them.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  beef  producing  animal.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  a  poor 
animal  of  any  kind. 

Dairying  is  the  bulwark  of  our  Province  to-day,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
farmers  appreciate  as  much  as  they  ought  to  the  favorable  condition  they 
occupy  as  compared  with  other  classes  in  the  community,  especially  in 
times  of  financial  stringency  such  as  we  have  at  the  present  time.  Other 
factories  are  closincr  down,  but  cheese  and  butter  factories  go  on  forever, 
with  slight  interruption.  I  am  pleased  to  be  present  to-night  with  you, 
and  congratulate  you  on  the  great  success  attending  your  meeting  here, 
and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  advancement  of  the  great  interests  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  in  which  the  whole  Dominion  is  deeply  inter- 
ested. 


CLEAN  MILK— AN  ILLTTSTRATED  TALK. 
By  E.  H.  Webster,  Chief  of  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.C.    '   . 

The  question  under  discussion  is  that  of  clean  milk.  It  is  a  question 
that  has  a  bearing  on  almost  every  phase  of  human  life.  We  start  in  from 
a  very  early  age  to  drink  milk,  and  we  keep  at  it  until  we  enter  the  grave. 
Milk  is  an  important  household  necessity;  it  is    something   that    the  house- 
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wife  lias  to  use  in  all  her  cooking  operations.  On  the  table  it  is  in  our  tea 
and  coffee^  and  we  also  use  it  for  drinking  purposes.  We  use  the  products 
of  milk  in  butter  and  cheese  and  ioe*creani^  and  numberless  other  articles, 
which  are  now  on  the  market,  are  made  from  the  products  of  the  cow. 
Certainly  the  question  of  clean  milk  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the  con- 
siuner  of  dairy  products,  and  it  is  one  that  is  little  understood  by  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  alike.  It  is  little  understood,  because  our  view- 
point as  to  what  clean  milk  is  is  different  in  so  many  cases.  What  is  clean 
i6  one  person  is  unclean  to  another,  and  so  on;  and  therefore,  it  is  very 
hard  to  determine  from  any  abstract  meaning  of  the  word  ^ 'clean,"  what 
it  may  mean  to  you  or  to  me  what  it  means  to  the  housewife  who  does  the 
cooking,  or  to  the  public  who  drink  the  milk.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  word 
* 'clean' V  to  us  has  an  abstract  meaning. 

In  discussing  this  matter  of  clean  milk,  there  are  three  important 
facts  to  be  considered.  First  of  all,  must  be  the  health  of  the  cow  giving 
the  milk;  secdhd,  must  be  the  health  of  the  attendant  who  handles  the 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  milked  until  it  is  consumed;  and  third,  must  be 
the  cleanliness  of  the  water  and  utensils  that  come  in  contact  with  the  milk 
on  its  journey  from  the  cow  to  the  consumer.  You  have  before  you  a  pic- 
ture of  an  animal.  I  can  hardly  call  her  a  cow,  and  many  of  you  would  not 
recognize  her  as  a  cow.  I  have  put  this  picture  on  simply  to  show  the  kind 
of  animals  that  are  sometimes  used  for  the  supply  of  milk.  This  animal  is 
evidently  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  several  other  things,  and  we 
have  people  in  the  United  States  that  sell  milk  from  this  kind  of  a  cow. 

It  is  so  important  that  milk  congpresses  are  being  held  all  over  the 
world  to  get  rid  of  that  kind  of  cow.  I  fully  believe  that  we  have  proven 
that  tubeiaculosis  of  the  bovine  race  and  the  human  race  are  one  and  the 
same.  Now  if  that  is  the  case,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  it  is,  what  of 
the  man  who  will  sell  milk  from  an  iiifected  herd  of  that  kindP  He  is 
nothing  less  than  a  criminal.  And  yet  statistics  show  us  that  around  many 
cities  we  find  as  high  as  sixty  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  animals  producing 
milk  to  feed  to  the  infants  of  these  cities  are  affected  with  tuberculosis.'  If 
yen  will  read  modem  scientific  literature  on  this,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  contamination  will  take  place,  you  will  see  at  once  the  great  fight 
that  must  be  had  in  eradicating  tuberculosis  from  our  herds  all  over  the 
continent.  Our  own  Oovemment  has  gone  so  far  as  to  stop  inter-states 
shipment  of  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis,  to  stamp  out  this  disease 
because  it  means  much  to  the  human  race. 

It  is  very  certain  that  clean  milk  cannot  be  produced  under  defective 
conditions  such  as  you  see  in  the  picture  I  now  have  before  )rou.  Here 
is  a  very  convenient  way  some  dairymen  have  of  stacking  manure,  by  just 
throwing  it  outside.  You  see  the  whole  place  is  very  untidy,  and  pails  of 
water  stand  around.  It  is  anything  but  a  healthy  place  for  animals,  and 
much  of  the  tuberculosis  comes  from  animals  living  in  such  places  as  that; 
an4  yet  there  are  plenty  of  barns  like  that,  and  I  saw  some  of  them  coming 
along  the  train  in  Canada. 

Those  who  were  here  last  night  will  remember  seeing  that  barn  in 
Dutchland.  It  did  not  show^  any  of  the  signs  you  see  here — ^the  ceiling 
covered  with  cobwebs;  everything  in  such  shape  that  it  is  impossible  to  piv). 
duce  clean  milk.  The  barn  and  buildings  of  farmers  are  the  index  of  the 
man. 

Here  we  have  the  interior  of  a  bam  with  smooth  ceiling  and  smooth 
floors,  the  stalls  are  made  of  piping,  and  there  is  very  little  chance  of  con- 
tamination, and  the  man  who  works  in  a  bam  like  that,  must  feel  that  he 
has  got  to  keep  clean  himself. 
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We  have  one  dairy  near  New  York  city  where  practically  every  cow 
has  a  bath  before  she  is  milked.  They  take  a  sponge  and  brush  and  wash 
the  cow  off.  That  is  something  that  every  farmer  could  not  do,  and  it  is 
not  necessary.  They  can  afford  to  do  it  on  this  particular  farm,  because 
they  have  a  reputation  that  sells  their  milk  at  a  high  price.  If  everything 
is  clean  and  kept  clean  you  are  bound  to  produce  better  milk.*  They  use  a 
small  opening  in  tiie  top  of  the  pail,  and  faiost  of  the  top  is  covered.  It  is 
a  pail  that  is  becoming  quite  common  in  many  of  our  city  dairies. 

This  picture  shows  a  group  of  milkers  of  one  of  our  dairies  around  New 
York  City.  You  see  they  are  dressed  in  white,  every;thing  about  the  place 
is  kept  clean  and  tidy.  Wide-top  open  pails  are  specially  devised  to  catch 
all  Uie  dirt  that  comes  from  the  cow's  flank,  and  keep,  it  in  the  pail.  When 
we  talk  about  using  different  pails,  people  say  we  cannot  do  it;  but  it  can 
be  done. 

Here  is  a  pail  with  a  hood  on  it,  and  any  dirt  that  falls  from  the  cow 
falls  outside  of  the  pail,  instead  of  into  it.  Every  seam  in  milk-pails  should 
be  flnshed  full  with  solder,  so  that  a  brush  can  get  into  every  part  of  the 
pail  in  order  to  thoroughly  clean  it.  Do  not  use  a  dish-cloth  for  washing  a 
pail;  use  a  brush. 

We  recently  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments.  Our  dairyman  took  a 
regular  milker  he  had  in  the  bam,  and  then  took  a  student  of  bacteriology 
and  put  him  in  there  with  the  regular  man.  Bje  had  studied  bacteriology, 
and  knew  how  to  avoid  getting  dirt  into  the  milk;  and  the  milk  fresh  from 
his  milking  contained  only  2,466  bacteria  per  c.c,  and  the  regular  ordin- 
ary farm  hand  as  we  find  on  our  farms,  with  the  same  kind  of  pails  and 
utensils,  had  17,106  bacteria  per  c.c.  The  man  who  milks  has  got  to  have 
some  brains  of  his  own,  and  he  has  got  to  known  just  what  to  do  in  order 
to  get  clean  milk.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  among  dairymen  that  the 
cows  do  not  give  down  their  milk  until  you  feed  them;  and  the  farmers 
will  tell  you  you  ought  to  milk  first  and  feed  next.  You  can  train  the  cows 
just  as  you  wish,  and  it  makes  quite  a  difference  in  the  bacterial  contents 
of  the  milk.  In  this  case  there  are  a  little  over  2,000  bacteria  per  c.c. 
where  they  are  milked  before  feeding,  and  where  they  are  milked  after 
there  3,606,  that  comes  from  the  dust  in  the  air  that  is  stirred  up  by  feed- 
ing. 

By  wiping  the  cows  off  before  milking  them  you  help  to  produce  clean 
milk.  There  was  7,000  bacteria  per  c.c.  from  cows  with  the  unwiped 
udder,  and  where  the  udders  were  wiped  there  was  only  716  bacteria,  and 
that  is  quite  a  difference. 

The  open  pail  produced  3,439,200  bacteria  per  c.c,  and  the  covered 
pail,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  only  103,600. 

A  good  many  of  you  people  drink  milk,  and  if  you  look  in  the  bottom 
of  the  glass  you  will  see  the  dirt  around  the  bottom.  Should  that  not  be 
avoided? 

In  rinsing  milk  utensils  with  boiling  water  we  simply  cook  the  milk 
on  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  They  should  be  first  rinsed  in  warm  water;  then 
use  the  boiling  water.  There  is  no  germ  killer  so  good  or  so  strong  as  the 
pure  sunlight,  and  it  is  the  cheapest.  Water  that  you  can  bear  your 
hands  in  does  not  destroy  the  germs  in  milk  vessels. 

This  picture  shows  a  milk  sterilizing  oven.  The  milk  utensils  are 
placed  in  the  oven  and  the  door  is  closed  and  high  pressure  steam  is  turned 
in  there  for  ten  or  thirteen  minutes,  so  that  these  utensils  become  thoroughly 
hot,  and  that  destroys  the  germs.     That  is  not  possible  on  a  farm.     The 
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best  thing  to  do  on  a  farm  is  to  boil  every  milk  utensil  you  have.  If  you 
can  put  the  utensil  in  the  water  and  keep  it  there  till  the  water  boils  you 
have  the  best  thing.  Many  people  object  to  using  boiling  water  because 
they  cannot  put  their  hands  in.  If  you  persist  in  using  water  that  you  can 
put  your  hands  in  you  are  not  going  to  get  clean  vessels.    . 

No  milk  plant  can  take  bad  milk  and  make  it  pure.  You  have  got  to 
get  at  the  farmer  who  produced  the  milk.  Every  hour  you  add  to  the  life 
of  the  milk  it  is  growing  poorer  and  poorer.  We  must  shorten  the  time 
between  its  production  and  its  use.  Milk  must  be  cooled  thoroughly  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  right  condition.  Milk^  as  it  was  devised  by  nature, 
never  was  intended  to  see  the  light  of  day ;  milk  is  produced  for  the  suckling 
of  the  young,  and  there  is  no  interval  between  the  drawing  aiid  its  con- 
sumption. The  whole  question  of  the  producing  of  milk  when  you  have  a 
clean  healthy  cow  is  what  the  man  can  do.  It  must  necessarily  cost  more 
to  produce  milk  in  a  clean  condition  than  it  does  in  a  dirty  way.  One  of 
our  veterinaries  made  the  statement  that  the  farmers  were  only  paid  for 
taking  care  of  the  milk  as  they  do  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  clean  milk 
should  be  produced  for  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  run  of  our  milk  is 
sold  for.  If  the  consumer  can  be  assured  that  every  bottle  of  milk  bought 
id  absolutely  pure  and  free  from  disease  I  do  hot  believe  they  are  going  to 
object  to  paying  one  or  two  cents  more  per  quart. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  butter  and  cheese  out  of  milk  that  has  been 
condemned  and  unfit  for  domestic  purposes.  We  are  going  to  insist  on 
cleanly  methods.  It  is  going  to  cost  the  farmer  more  money,  but  it  is 
going  to  add  profits  to  the  farmer.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  see  that  their 
cows  do  better,  and  that  they  do  better  with  their  cows;  and  the  cleaner 
the  methods  you  pursue  the  better  it  will  be,  and  the  more  profit  the  farmer 
will  make.     (Applause.) 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  MILK  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS. 
By  Pbof.  R.  HAncoxTKT,  O.A.C.,  Gueuph. 

If  the  true  value  of  milk  as  a  food  were  more  fully  appreciated,  it 
would  be  used  much  more  freely.  Chemical  analyses  and  experience  prove 
that  among  our  food  materials  there  is  none  more  wholesome  than  good 
pure  milk.  It  is  cheap,  palatable,  easily  digested,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Its  value  as  an  article  of  diet  for  children  and  invalids  is  fully  recognized; 
but  for  adults  in  good  health  it  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  a  luxury  to 
be  used  as  a  condiment  with  tea,  coffee,  fruit,  and  as  an  adjunct  in  cooking. 
Milk  is,  however,  not  only  a  condiment  and  beverage,  but  a  food,  and  a 
very  valuable  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  qualities  which  make  milk  such  a  desir- 
able food  also  render  it  undesirable  from  another  standpoint.  It  is  a  parti- 
cularly fine  medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteria;  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
manner  of  its  production  and  the  way  it  is  commonly  handled,  it  is  subject 
to  contamination  with  bad  flavors,  dirt,  and  all  the  myriads  of  germs 
usually  associated  with  the  dust  that  accumulates  in  the  stable. 

The  consumer  has  a  right  to  demand  that  milk  furnished  him  shall  be 
clean ;  that  it  will  keep  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  received,  if 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  60o  F.  or  below;  that  the  flavor  be  not  injured  by 
improper  feeding,  caHeless  methods  of  handling,  or  by  the  development 
of  bactf^ria  which  cause  bad  flavors;  that  it  contain  no  disease  germs,  or  any 
form  of  preservative;  and  that  the  milk  have  a  certain  known  composition 
which  is  uniform  from  day  to  day. 
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Milk  contains  all  the  ingredients  required  to  nourish  the  body;  that  is, 
furnishes  the  materials  which  build  up  the  body  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
also  those  which  supply  it  witn  fuel  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  furnish  the 
animal  machine  with  the  energy  to  do  its  work. 

The  best  foods  are  those  which  perform  these  various  functions  in  the 
most  thorough  and  complete  manner.  We  usually  judge  of  the  value  oi  a 
food  by  several  different  standards.  Thus,  it  must  contain  the  constituents 
which  are  required  by  the  body  in  proper  amounts,  it  must  be  digestible 
and  palatable,  and  it  must  be  reasonably  cheap. 

Some  foods  contain  all  the  ingredients  required  by  the  body;  that  is, 
protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  and  mineral  matters.  The  protein  is  used  to 
form  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  such  as  muscle,  blood,  bone,  and 
brain;  to  repair  their  waste;  and,  if  eaten  in  excess  of  the  daily  require- 
ments, may  be  stored  in  the  body  as  fat  and  drawn  on  as  required  for 
future  consumption.  Familiar  examples  of  protein  are  lean  meat,  white 
of  egg,  casein  of  milk  and  cheese,  and  gluten  of  flour.  The  fats  of  foods, 
such  as  lard,  fat  of  milk  and  butter,  and  the  fat  or  oils  of  vegetable  foods, 
are  used  as  a  source  of  energy,  and  if  used  in  excess  may  form  fat  on  the 
body.  The  starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose  are  examples  of  carbohydrate 
bodies,  and  are  generally  speaking  the  cheapest  source  of  heat  and  energy, 
in  the  body.  They  may  also  be  transformed  into  body  fat.  The  mineral 
matter  of  a  food  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  formation  of  bone  and  is  also 
present  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body. 

The  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  may  be  oxidized  or  burned  in  the 
body,  and  the  heat  which  they  will  produce  is  frequently  used  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  value  of  foods.  Unfortunately  this  does  not  give  us 
an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  comparing  the  nutritive  value  of  foods, 
for  the  protein  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  formation  of  flesh  and  yet  has 
a  low  fuel  value.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  make  the 
comparisox^  on  the  basis  of  the  protein  content  alone,  as  the  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates are  valuable  nutrients.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  pos- 
sibly a  statement  of  the  amount  of  energy  a  food  is  capable  of  producing  is 
the  best  basis  upon  which  to  compare  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  especially 
when  they  are  arranged  in  a  properly  balanced  dietary. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  some  measure  for  expressing  the  amount 
of  heat  that  a  given  substance  is  capable  of  producing,  the  calorie  is  taken 
as  the  unit.  Roughly  speaking,  a  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  4  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  one 
pound  of  starch  or  sugar  is  burned  and  all  the  heat  utilized,  it  will  furnish 
enough  heat  to  raise  1,860  pounds  of  water  4  degrees  in  temperature.  Th/^ 
fuel  value  of  protein  as  it  is  ordinarily  burned  in  the  body  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  carbohydrates,  but  fat  will  give  about  2.25  times  as  much 
heat  as  protein  or  carbohydrates,  or  4,220  calories  per  pound. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  man  required  a  certain  amount  of  protein,  fat, 
and  carbohydrates  in  his  daily  food,  and  that  these  ingredients  combined 
should  furnish  approximately  a  certain  number  of  calories  of  heat.  The 
quantity  of  these  several  nutrients  required  will,  if  neressity,  vary  with  the 
amount  of  energy  exerted  in  the  performance  of  work.  Any  food  which 
will  furnish  all  the  nutrients  in  the  right  proportion  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  body  and  in  a  diirestible  and  palatable  form,  that  is,  not  too  bulky, 
and  at  a  moderate  cost,  is  a  complete  food.  Unfortunately  we  have  very 
few  foods  which  will  answer  all  these  requirements,  and  if  wft  had,  it  is 
ouite  probable  that  the  monotony  of  the  diet  would  soon  render  them  so 
distasteful  as  to  destroy  their  usefulness. 
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Milk  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  complete  food.  It  is  to  the  infant, 
but  for  the  adult  it  does  not  contain  enough  carbohydrates,  and  is  too 
bulky.  Wheat  bread  more  nearly  fulfills  the  requirements  for  a  full 
grown  person,  but  it  is  a  little  deficient  in  protein.  Possibly  oatmeal  comes 
the  nearest  to  being  a  complete  food  for  the  adult.  It  certainly  has  the 
advantage  of  being  cheap. 

But,  as  is  well  known,  the  food  of  man  must  please  the  palate  as  well 
as  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  body,  and  to  secure  this  we  resort  to  a  very 
varied  and  mixed  diet.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  deal  at  this  time  with  a 
great  variety  of  foods,  but  to  show  which  of  our  common  foods  furnish  the 
most  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  for  the  least  money,  and  to  show 
where  milk,  and  its  products  stand  as  compared  with  some  of  the  m,eat  and 
vegetable  foods. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  number  of  pounds  of  protein,  fat,  and 
carbohydrates,  and  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  which  one  dollar's  worth 
of  some  of  the  more  common  foods  will  furnish  has  been  calculated  and 
are  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Protein,  Fat,  Cahbohtdrates,  and  Fuel  Value  op  fl.OO  v^orth  op  each 

Food. 


Price  per  lb. 


a 


i^ 


04 


I 


1^ 


IS. 


Milk. 

Skimmed  milk 

Battermilk 

Butter 

Cheese 

Beef,  fore  quarter 

"     hind  quarter 

*'     flank 

"     Sirloin 

Veal,  cutlets 

Mutton,  chops 

Lamb,  nind  quarter 

Ham,  smoked 

Ham,  smoked  and  cooked 

WMteBreiad 

Rolled  Oats 

Farinas 

Potatoes 


6c.  quart.. 

8c.  "  .. 
lOc.  gallon.. 
10c.  "  .. 
25c.  pound . 
17c.      "      . 

6c.      "      . 

8c.      " 

8c.  "  . 
18c.  *' 
16c.  '*  . 
16c.  " 
18c.  "  . 
18c.  "  . 
30c.  "  . 
26c.  dozen  . 

2^  lbs.  10c. 

7      "    26c. 

6  *'  26c. 
90c.  bag 


18.7 
16.7 
10.2 
12.8 
8.4 
16.0 
15.7 
13.6 


U.2 


20.0 


1.38 

1.04 

3.4 

8.0 

0.04 

1.63 

2.41 

1.92 

2.12 

.92 

1.34 

.84 

.92 

.79 

.67 

.71 

2.10 

3.5 

2.3 

2.18 


1.60 

1.27 

.30 

.60 

3.4 

2.16 

2.91 

2.29 

2.37 

.90 

.60 

1.80 

.90 

1.86 

.76 

.66 

.5 

1.9 

.24 

.10 


2.21 
1.66 
5.1 
4.8 


.24 


12.2 
20.0 
18.7 
16.6 


13,809 

10,402 

17,070 

17,362 

14,422 

12,593 

16,762 

13,235 

13,944 

5,509 

4,612 

9,158 

5,509 

9,276 

4,405 

3,863 

28,710 

61,730 

40,070 

33,492 


No  attempt  bas  been  made  to  calculate  the  amount  of  digestible  constitu- 
ents, but  it  is  probable  that  over  95  per  cent,  of  tbe  protein  of  the  milk  and 
meats,  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  cereals  would  be  digested.  The 
fat  of  the  cereals  would  be  less  digestible  than  that  of  the  milk  and  meats,  and 
sugar  of  the  milk  would  be  almost  entirely  absorbed,  while  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  bread  and  oatmeal  would  resist  the'  action 
of  the  digestive  juices.  It  is  also  quite  probable  that  more  energy  would  be 
required  to  digest  the  vegetable  foods. 

Taking  the  figures  as  they  stand,  it  is  evident  that  milk  does  not  furnish 
protein  and  fat  as  cheaply  as  beef  bought  by  the  quarter,  but  it  does  supply 
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more  of  these  constituents  than  the  Tarious  cuts  of  the  meats.  Skimmed  milk 
and  buttermilk  are  particularly  cheap  sources  of  protein,  and  are  probably 
the  cheapest  source  of  this  constituent  among  all  our  foods.  Butter  is  valu- 
able almost  entirely  for  the  fat  it  contains,  and  as  an  energy  producer  is  as 
cheap  as  any  of  the  meats.  The  food  value  of  well-ripened  cheese  is  too  often 
overlooked.  We  have  freguently  found  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  protein 
of  cheese  is  soluble  in  water  when  the  cheese  is  ten  or  eleven  months  old.  This 
would  mean  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easily  digested  and  in  this  respect 
it  would  be  quite  different  to  the  green  or  unripened  article.  It  should  be 
farther  noticed  that  there  is  no  refuse  with  the  milk  and  its  products. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  more  fully  on  the  data  presented  in  the  table. 
It  is  evident  that  milk  at  6  or  8  cents  a  quart  is  a  cheaper  source  of  the  nutri- 
ents than  meat  as  ordinarily  retailed,  and,  if  we  allow  for  the  refuse,  nearly 
as  cheap  as  when  meat  is  bought  by  the  quarter.  Furthermore,  it  is  certain 
that  milk  and  its  products  used  along  with  the  cereals  are  a  cheap  source  of 
the  nutrients  and  energy,  and  that  when  the  two  are  used  together  a  sufficient 
supply  of  all  the  essential  constitutents  for  growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body  and  for  work  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  more  expen- 
sive meats. 


PRESENTATION   OF   TROPHY   AND    MEDALS. 

Mr,  G.  C.  Creelman  :  I  am  not  sorry  that  Mr.  McLaren  is  not  here  to- 
night, because  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  my  life,  for  the  first  time,  to 
present  to  a  lady  this  beautiful  trophy  which  has  been  offered  for  the  best 
cheese  in  the  show.  It  has  been  offered  for  a  number  of  years.  I  find  by  the 
programme  that  for  five  years  it  has  been  offered  under  these  conditions :  "A 
Challenge  Cup,  valued  at  the  sum  of  1160,  to  be  the  property  of  the  exhibitor 
of  cheese  at  the  Winter  Dairy  Exhibition  who  shall  receive  the  highest  score 
three  times,  or  in  two  successive  years.**  This  year  it  is  my  privilege  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  present  it  to  Miss  Mary  Morrison,  of  Perth  County.  I 
hope  Miss  Morrison,  in  taking  this  beautiful  trophy  to  her  own  home,  will 
keep  it  not  only  for  this,  but  for  the  next  and  the  succeeding  year,  and  that 
it  will  become  her  property.  I  am  sure  it  will  become  her  property,  not  only 
with  the  consent,  but  with  the  greatest  delight  of  the  people  of  Western 
Ontario.     (Applause). 

Miss  MoBRisoN :   I  desire  to  thank  the  cheese  buyers  for  this  beautiful 
trophy.     I  never  expected  such  an  honor  would  be  conferred  upon  me.     I 
can  assure  you  I  prize  it  highly  and  w»ll  do  my  utmost  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion I  have  won.     I  am  sure  it  is  more  than  I  deserve.     I  thank  you  very' 
kindly  for  the  presentation.     (Applause). 

G.  C.  Creelman  :  The  Silver  Medal  presented  by  Ryrie  Brothers  of 
Toronto,  has  been  won  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  this  county;  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  present  this  beautiful  medal  at  this  time.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Thompson:  I  feel  very  grateful  for  this  presentation,  I  never 
expected  to  be  the  winner.  I  tried  last  year,  and  took  second  place.  This 
year  it  has  come  to  my  lot  to  be  the  first  place,  and  to  receive  this  beautiful 
medal.     I  thank  you  very  much.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Cheelman:  The  second  prize  is  a  Bronze  Medal  presented  by  the 
Ryrie  Brothers,  won  by  Wm.  Pierce,  of  Oxford  County.  May  we  hope  that 
his  success  will  lead  to  greater  things  next  year,  and  that  Mr.  Pierce  will  be 
able  to  win  the  first  medal.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  you  with 
this  bronze  medal. 
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Mr.  PlEBCE :  I  thank  the  Association,  and  like  Mr.  Thompson,  I  did  not 
expect  it.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  until  thQ  latter  part 
of  October,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  pretty  poor  show.  I  am  very  thankful  to 
get  it,  and  will  probably  do  better  in  the  future.  I  thank  the  donators  and 
members  of  the  Association,  and  wish  them  every  success.     (Applause). 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SOIL. 

By  G.  C.  Creelmakt,  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

''The  shepherd  of  the  soil  is  near  to  God, 
Because  he  tends  the  Bounteous  Mother  Earth; 
His  feet  are  wont  to  touch  the  cooling  sod; 
He  reads  the  face  of  nature  from  his  birth. 
The  showers  and  the  sun  come  in  their  place 
To  aid  the  work  of  this  fond  shepherd's  hai^ds. 
The  sweet  content  of  life  his  vision  brands 
With  peace,  that  gives  his  toil  an  added  grace. 
To  him  is  given  to  see  the  Bounteous  Hand 
In  all  the  gifts  the  earth  so  freely  gives. 
To  him  there  comes  a  love  for  all  the  land; 
And  for  God's  children  that  from  it  must  live. 
Let  us  give  reverence  to  this  son  of  toil 
For  he  is  God's  own  shepherd  of  the  soil." 

I  am  pleased  to-night  to  see  so  many  people  from  the  county  of  Oxford 
present.  Their  presence  indicates  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and  shows 
that  agriculture  is  every  year  assuming  a  more  important  place  in  the  eyes  of 
town  and  city  people,  as  well  as  people  immediately  interested  in  the  business. 
The  individual  is  the  all  important  factor  in  agriculture,  as  in  any  other 
walk  in  life.     What  we  want  is : 

(1)  Not  Better  Cows  but  Better  Feeders.  The  average  cow  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  said  to  give  something  less  than  3,000  pounds  of  milk, 
and  yet  one  cow  in  our  College  herd  last  year  produced  20,778  pounds.  I 
think  I  hear  some  one  say  that  if  they  had  the  Government  supply  the  feed 
and  the  feeder,  they  also  could  make  more  out  of  their  cows ;  but  I  ask,  "Is 
this  true?" 

James  Leask,  a  very  plain  farmer  in  Eastern  Ontario,  bred,  fed,  and  pro- 
duced at  his  own  expense  a  grfeat  Shorthorn  steer  in  1907.  This  steer  he  took 
to  the  great  International  Exposition  at  Chicago,  and  there  won  first  place 
in  his  class,  first  place  in  his  year,  and  first  place  over  all  competitors  as 
Grand  Champion  in  the  Show.  The  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
and  yet  this  man,  by  superior  judgmfent  in  selection,  careful  handling,  and 
feed,  was  able  to  make  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  very  enviable  reputation 
and  to  win  some  |1,400  in  prizes. 

We  have  a  pretty  good  class  of  cows  in  Ontario,  both  east  and  west  of 
Toronto,  and  where  they  are  given  a  show  they  make  pretty  good  returns.  It 
is  also  true  that  no  country  in  the  world  has  a  better  reputation  for  the  grow- 
ing of  good  feed  for  cattle.  With  the  cows  and  the  feed,  therefore,  does  it 
not  surprise  you  that  more  of  our  men  do  not  get  larger  returns  from  their 
dairy  herds?  Clearly  it  is  the  feeder  that  is  at  fault,  and  it  is  to  him  that  I 
appeal  for  better  methods  and  more  system  in  his  work. 

(2)  Not  Bigger  Farms  But  Better  Farming.  The  difference  between 
the  average  and  possible  crop  is  yet  about  300  per  cent.  Some  years  if  it  is 
dry,  many  of  our  farms  fall  far  below  what  they  should  do,  if  they  were  well 
farmed.  The  past  season  has  shown  many  striking  examples  of  this  fact, 
viz.,  that  the  farmers  who  farmed  well  suffered  very  little  from  the  drouth, 
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in  comparison  with  those  who  farmed  in  a  hap-hazard  way.  There  are  men 
in  this  country  with  seventy-five  acres  of  land  that  are  actually  making  more 
money  in  a  year  than  others  with  farms  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  with 
the  soil  originally  of  as  good  quality.  Catch  crops,  crops  to  supplement  the 
pasture,  maximum  production  of  forage  so  as  to  keep  the  maximum  amount 
of  stock,  these  are  the  things  that  go  to  build  up  a  good  farm  and  make  it 
more  valuable  from  year  to  year. 

(3)  Not  Moke  Breeds  of  Live  Stock  but  Betteb  Strains.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  but  what  we  get  inquiries  as  to  what  is  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  or 
horses,  or  sheep,  or  swine,  or  chickens,  or  ducks,  for  the  farmer  to  raise.  Each 
breed  has  its  own  good  points,  and  Qome  men  would  get  only  average  returns 
from  the  very  best  bred  animals,  while  others  might  take  ordinary  animals 
and  by  careful  selection  and  good  feeding  soon  raise  up  a  herd  as  valuable 
and  make  more  money  each  year.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  business  is 
what  is  wanted ;  that  is,  a  more  exact  knowledge.  Sentiment  plays  no  part 
whatever  in  the  dairy  business,  except  as  a  man  gets  to  love  his  stock  as  he 
handles  it ;  but  a  good  natured  beef  cow  that  is  quiet  and  easy  going,  and 
gives  no  trouble  but  eats  a  lot  and  produces  but  little  has  no  place  in  the  herd. 
We  must  know  what  every  animal  is  doing  and  force  each  one  to  do  its  best. 
Then,  if  its  best  is  not  good  enough,  it  must  be  sent  to  the  butcher's  block  and 
a  better  one  put  in  its  place. 

(4)  Not  Better  Implements  and  TJtensils,  but  a  Better  B^nowledge  of 
How  TO  Use  Them  and  How  to  Ei^p air  Them.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  upon  this  subject,  for  you  know  just  what  I  must  say.  Put  the  very 
best  implements  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  farmer  and  in  one  season  they  will 
be  unfit  for  their  best  work.  In  the  hands  of  another  man,  who  exercises 
care,  implements  last  a  long  time ;  but  more  than  that,  they  are  always  in 
shape  for  their  work,  on  short  notice.  Where  every  farm  operation  is  done 
as  far  as  possible  at  the  time  that  it  should  be  done,  then  you  have  the  saving 
of  good  interest  on  your  money;  while  on  the  other  hand,  where  matters  are 
delayed  beyond  the  right  time,  then  a  large  portion  of  the  farmer's  work,  up 
to  that  time,  goes  for  nothing. 

(5  Not  Bigger  Barns  and  Stables,  but  Better  Arranged  and  Bet- 
ter Ventilated  Ones.  Stables  badly  arranged,  where  the  feed  has  to  be 
brought  a  long  way,  and  wh^re  labor  saving  machinery  has  not  been  intro- 
duced, makes  the  feeding  and  handling  of  cows  ver^  laborious  indeed.  Also, 
where  stables  are  badly  ventilated,  there  is  not  much  chance  to  get  pure 
milk,  and  the  cows  cannot  thrive.  If  you  have  learned  anything  at  this 
Conve  tion  about  ventilation  or  remodelling  of  your  buildings,  then  you 
ought  to  go  home  and  put  it  into  operation  at  once.  Cut  doors  and  windows 
where  they  will  be  h^ndi^^st,  and  close  up  doors  and  windows  where  they  are 
useless.  Pnt  in  cement  floors,  and  do  the  work  yourself.  Find  out  what  is 
the  Vest  system  now  in^yogue,  by  correspondence,  and  then  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  else.  Tou  will  be  surprised  when  you  start  a  system  of  improvement 
how  it  will  extend  throughout  your  whole  farm  and  how  soon  you  will  begin 
to  reap  the  benfits,  both  in  increased  returns  and  the  accomplishment  of  much 
more  work  in  a  give^i  time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if  it  be  true:  (1)  That  one-quarter  of 
our  cows  are  unprofitable ;  (2)  That  the  average  yield  of  our  crops  is  but  one- 
third  of  what  it  might  be ;  (3)  That  our  soils  in  many  places  are  being  worn 
out  and  are  incapable  of  producing  as  large  crops  from  year  to  year;  (4) 
That  we  are  usincr  Patent  Stock  Foods  at  high  prices  that  we  might  mix 
ourselves;  (5)  That  in  the  rsinq^  of  broken  seeds  and  small  shrunken  seeds 
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our  crops  are  reduced  one-half;  (6)  That  every  stone  pile  and  stmnp  and 
wet  place  in  the  field  reduces  our  acreage  but  not  our  labor;  (7)  That  rich 
land  too  wet  to  plant  early  will  pay  for  tile  drainage  in  three  years  from  the 
increased  crop  alone ;  I  say,  if  all  these  things  are  true,  then  we  should  use 
every  effort  to  make  a  change,  that  this  country  may  improve  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  the  high  intelligence  which  characterises  the  farming  classes 
of  this  country  may  bear  fniit  one  hundred  fold. 

Geobgb  SiaTH,  M.P.,  Woodstock,  was  the  last  speaker.  He  dwelt  on 
the  revolution  of  the  past  decade  in  farming  processes.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  he  said,  and  the  implements  were  invented  after  bright 
minds  saw  what  was  needed.  He  contrasted  in  a  very  vivid  manner  the  old 
fashionied  methods  with  the  new.  He  described  the  history  of  the  thresh- 
ing machine  from  the  old  clumsy  flail  to  the  fine  steam  thresher  and  its 
funnel  for  blowing  straw  to  any  place  desired,  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
He  also  dwelt  upon  the  revolution  of  the  reaping  machine.  Wherever  a  man 
looks  now-a-days  he  sees  progress  on  every  hand.  Fences  had  improved, 
schools  had  improved,  and  the  methods  of  fertilization  of  the  soil  had  also 
a4vanced  in  proportion.  He  closed  an  excellent  address  by  stating  that  while 
we  see  these  evolutions  and  the  wonderful  improvements  and  methods  of 
cultivating  the  sojil  taking  place  we  must  not  forget  the  old  pioneers  who 
did  so  much  for  this  country  in  the  early  days.  We  should  be  proud  to  trace 
our  descent  from  these  old  pioneers  who  did  so  much  to  make  the  improve- 
ments of  the  present  time  possible. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Pabsoits  presented  the  following  resolutions,  all  of  which  were 
adopted:  "That,  whereas,  the  success  and  educational  value  of  this  Con- 
vention, and  the  interest  taken  therein,  is  due  in  a  marked  degree  to  the 
presence  of  the « speakers  who  have  so  kindly  addressed  our  meetings,  we 
desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  assistance  and  presence  through- 
out the  various  sessions." 

"That  we,  the  members  of  this  Association,  desire  to  es^ress  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  of  the  Mayor,  Board  of  Trade,  and  citizens  of  Wood- 
stock in  furnishing  the  use  of  the  Opera  House  and  Market  Hall,  together 
with  the  excellent  musical  part  of  the  programme,  free  of  charge  for  the 
Convention  and  Dairy  Exhibition,*' 

"That  the  thanks  of  the-  Convention  be,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered, 
to  the  Canadian  Salt  Company  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  through  their  general 
Manager,  Mr.  Henderson,  for  the  very  handsome  medals  and  badges  pre- 
sented by  the  company  to  the  members  of  this  Association.** 

"That  we,  as  Dairymen,  feel  that  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  assistance  they  have  rendered  the  dairy 
industry  through  the  system  of  instruction  that  has  been  given,  and  also  in 
providing  speakers  to  attend  annual  meetings  of  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries free  of  all  cost  to  the  dairjrmen.*' 

"That  as  an  Association,  we  wish  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  the  special  officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  work  regard- 
ing the  adulteration  of  milk,  and  we  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  1908  the  continuation  of  his  services." 

The  Convention  was  then  declared  closed. 


APPENDIX. 

IHE  MILK,  CHEESE  AND  BLTTER  ACT. 

{Assented  to' April  14,  1908.) 

Hia  Majesty,  by  and  with    the    advice  and    consent  of   the    Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows :  — 

Standabd  of  Milk  in  Crrambbibs. 

1.  This  Act  nay  be  cited  as  The  MUh,  Cheese  and  Butter  Act,  interpretation. 

2.  All  milk  containing  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,   of  total  solids,   of  Standard  for 
which  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  must  be  chemically  dry  butter-fat,  SanuSoture 
shall  be  deemed  below  the  standard  required  in  creameries  for  butter  manu-  of  butter  in 
facture.     R.S.O.   1897,  c.  261,  s.  1.  creameries. 

3.  The  owners  or  boiird  of  management  of  any  creamery  in  the  Province  power  to 
of  Ontario,  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  advisable  for  mako  rules, 
the  due  carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  creamery.     B.S.O.  1897,  c.  251, 

8.  2. 

4.  The  patrons  of  all  creameries  may  be  required  to  subscribe  their  Rules  to  be 
names  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  binding  on 
binding  on  the  patrons,  owners  and  board  of  management  who  have  so  sub-  P*  '°"*'  ®  *^- 
scribed.     R.S.O.  1897,  c.  261,  s.  3. 

Prevention  of  Pbattds. 

5.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  manager  of  a  cheese  or  butter  ^4^^^  ^^  ^^g^ 
manufactory  to  require  the  owner  or  custodian-  of  any  cow  or  cows  whose  milk, 
milk  is  being  bought  for,  or  supplied  or  sent  to,  the  manufactory,  to  submit 

such  cow  or  cows  at  his  farm  or  other  premises  where  such  cows  are  usually 

kept,   to  such  milk  test,  by  persons  named  by  such  owner  or  manager,   as 

mar  he  necessary  for  the  said  persons  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality 

of  '  he  milk  of  such  cow  or  cows,  on  any  day,  and  at  such  time  on  any  such 

dar   as  may  be  appointed  by  said  owner  .or  manager,  and  in  case  the  owner 

or    ustodian  of  the  cows  refuses  to  so  submit  them,  or  obstructs  in  the  exe- 

cu   on  thereof  the  persons  engaged  in  making  the  milk  test,  or  interrupts  Interfering 

tfe     test,  or  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  test,  or  the  application  of  its  ^^^^  *«^'- 

re  ult,  he  shall,  on  complaint  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

fo  feit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more 

than  $100,  in  th«  discretion  of  the  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  who 

may  hear  such  complaint,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  if  so 

ordered,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  penalty  and  costs,  shall  be  liable 

to  be  committed  by  the  convicting  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  the 

common  gaol  of  the  county,  with  hard  labour  for  any  period  not  exceeding 

six  months  or  until  said  penalty  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  same  are  sooner 

paid.    R.S.O.  1897,  0.  261,  i.  4. 

6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner  or  manager  of  any  cheese  or  butter  j^ig],^  ^  ^^^ 
manufactory  who  suspects  any  person  of  selling,  supplying,  sending  or  bring-  samples  of 
ing  milk  to  the  manufactory,  of  any  offence  under  this  Act,  to  enter  upon  or  ™i'^» 

to  appoint  some  person  or  persons  to  enter  upon,  and  such  appointed  ^rson 
may  enter  upon  the  premises  of    the    suspected  person,  with    or    without 
notice,  and  take  samples  of  milk  from  the  cow  or  cows  from  which  the  sup- 
posed offender  was  or  had  been  immediately  before  then  procuring  the  milk 
or  part  of  the  milk  so  sold,  supplied,  sent  or  brought  as  aforesaid ;  and  any  interfering 
snch  susi>ected  person  who  obstructs  or  refuses  to  permit  the  taking  of  any  with  taking  of 
such  sample  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  "^^^P^®^- 
than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  with  costs  of  the  prosecution,  and  in  default 
of  payment  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  of 
the  coun^  in  which  the  offence  has  been  committed  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing three  months  with  hard  labour.     R.S.O.  1897,  c.  261,  s.  6. 

7.  No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  any  city,  town  or  incorporated  Notice  to  be 
village,  and  no  person  shall  sell  or  supply  under  contract  to  any  person  in  given  when 
any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village,   and  no   person   shall  sell,   supply,  ^^  diluted, 
bring  or  send  to  a  cheese  or  butter  manufactory,  or  the  owner  or  manager  ^  ' 
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Notice  to  be 
given  when 
any  part  of 
milk  ifl  kept 
back. 


Notice  to  be 
Riven  when 
mUk  tainted. 


Cheese 

factories  to  be 
kept  clean. 


Penalty. 


Appointment 
of  inapecton. 


thereof,  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  in  any  way  adulterated,  or  milk  from 
which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as  "skimmed 
milk,*'  or  milk  in  which  any  preservative  is  contained,  without  distinctly 
notifying,  in  writing,  the  owner  or  manager,  of  such  cheese  or  butter  manu- 
factory, or  the  i)erson  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  sold  in  cities,  towns,  or  incor- 
porated villages,  that  the  milk  so  sold,  supplied  or  brought  to  be  manufac- 
tured or  otherwise  disposed  of,  has  been  so  diluted  with  water,  or  adulter- 
ated, or  Had  the  cream  so  taken  from  it,  or  become  milk  commonly  known 
as  "skimmed  milk,'*  or  has  had  a  preservative  added  to  it,  as  the  caae  may 
be.    R.S.O.  1897,  c.  261,  s.  6,  amended. 

8.  No  person  who,  in  the  course  of  his  business  agrees  to  sell,  supply, 
bring  or  send  to  any  cheese  or  butter  manufactory,  or  the  owner  or  man- 
ager thereof,  to  be  manufactured,  the  milk  of  any  cow  of  cows,  shall  in  ihe 
course  of  such  dealing  and  business,  keep  back  any  part  of  the  milk  of  such 
cow  or  cows  without  distinctly  notifying,  in  writing,  the  owner  or  manager 
of  such  cheese  or  butter  manufactory  what  portion  of  the  milk  he  has  so 
kept  back.     R.S.O.  1897,  c.  251,  s.  7. 

9.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  this  Act,  no  person  shall  be 
subject  to  any  penalties  under  this-  Act  for  selling  in  any  city,  town  or 
incorporated  Tillage  milk  from  which  any  of  the  butter,  fat  or  cream  has 
been  removed,  provided  the  milk  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  advertised  as 
"skimmed  milk"  and  the  person  to  whom  the  milk  is  sold  is  informed  that 
the  same  is  "skimmed  milk.'*     (New.) 

10.  No  person  shall  sell,  supply,  bring  or  send  to  a  cheese  or  butter 
manufactory,  or  owner  or  manager  thereof,  to  be  manufactured,  atiy  milk 
that  is  tainted  or  partly  sour  without  distinctly  notifying,  in  writing,  the 
owner  or  manager  of  such  cheese  or  butter  manufactory  of  such  milk  being 
tainted  or  partly  sour.     R.S.O.  1897,  c.  261,  s.  8. 

11.  No  person  supplying  milk  or  cream  to  a  cheese  factory  or  creamery, 
or  for  sale  in  cities,  towns  or  incorporated  villages,  shall  keep  his  dairy, 
milk  house,  milk  stand,  or  any  vessels  or  equipment  used  for  the  storing  or 
the  carrying  of  milk  or  cream,  in  an  unclean  or  unsanitary,  condition. 
6  Edw.  VII.  c.  48,  s.  1,  amended. 

12. — (1)  Every  cheese  factory  and  creamery  manufacturing  butter  or 
cheese  for  public  use  or  sale,  and  the  premises  upon  which  milk  or  cream  is 
offered  for  sale  and  the  surroundings  of  every  such  cheese  factory  and 
creamery  and  premises  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition, 
and  all  the  water  used  therein  for  the  manufacture  of  any  dairy  products 
must  be  clean  and  pure. 

(2)  The  owner  or  manager  of  any  cheese  factory  or  creamery  or  premises 
upon  which  milk  or  cream  is  offered  for  sale  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  this  section  after  being  warned  or  advised  by  a 
dairy  inspector,  shall,  iipon  conviction  thereof  before  any  Justice  or  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $200, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  such 
penalty  and  costs  shall  be  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  of  the 
county  with  hard  labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  6  Edw.  VII., 
c.  48,  ss.  2  and  3,  amended, 

13.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  as  inspec- 
tors for  the  enforcing  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  who  shall  be  known  as 
Dairy  Inspectors.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  may  determine  the 
remuneration  to  be  paid  to  such  inspectors.     6  Edw.  VII.,  c.  48,  s.  4. 

14.  All  dairy  inspectors  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  have  free  access 
and  admission  to  all  cheese  factories  and  creameries  and  the  premises  upon 
which  milk  or  cream  is  offered  for  sale  located  within  the  Province  and  to 
all  the  lands  adjoining  the  same,  and  to  the  premises  of  all  persons  supply- 
ing milk  or  cream  to  any  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  or  for  sale  in  cities, 
towns  or  incorporated  villages;  they  shall  also  be  empowered  to  take  and 
test  samples  of  milk  found  in  cheese  factories  or  creameries  or  in  the  pos- 
session of  milk  dealers  having  the  same  for  sale  in  cities,  towns  or  incorpor- 
ated villages,  or  in  transit  between  producers  and  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  between  producers  and  dealers  or  between  dealers  and  consum- 
ers in  cities,  towns  or  incorporated  villages;  and  they  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  and  test  samples  of  milk  found  upon  the  premises  of  producers  sup- 
plying milk  to  cheese  factories  or  creameries  or  for  sale  in  cities,  towns  or 
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incorporated  villages,  and  may  take  and  test  samples  from  cows  which  have 
been  producing  milk  to  be  sold  to  cheese  factories  or  creameries  or  to  be 
delivered  for  sale  in  cities,  towns  or  incorporated  villages,  and  any  person 
refusing  admission  to  the  same  or  offering  obstruction  to  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion or  the  taking  of  samples  or  testing  of  sa;me  shall  be  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties provided  in  section  15.     6  Edw.  VII.,  c.  48,  s.  6,  amended. 

15.  Every  inspector  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  make  such  reports  Report  of 
and  in  such  form  as  the  Minister  may  direct.    6  Edw.  VIL,  c.  48,  s.  6.  inspector. 

16. — (1)  Any  person  who,  by  himself,  or  by  his  servant  or  agent,  violates  ySJ}j}{Jii^J( 
any  of  the  provisions  of  sections^  7,  8,  10  or  14  of  this  Act,  upon  conviction,  gg.  7, »,  10, 14. 
thereof  before  any  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a 
sum  of  not  lees  than  $5  nor  more  than  $50,  together  with  the  costs  of  prose- 
cution, in  the  discretion  of  the  Justice  or  Justices,  and  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  such  penalty  and  costs,  shall  be  liable  to  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  the  county,  with  hard  labor,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six 
months,  unless  the  said  penalty  and  the  costs  of  enforcing  same  are  sooner 
paid. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  guilt  tff  any  person  under  the  Ey^^ence  for 
said  sections,  7  or  8  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  ^0^^^%^^^^^ 
show  that  such  person,  by  himself,  his  servant,  or  agent,  sold,  supplied,  ^ent 

or  brought,  to  be  manufactured,  to  any  cheese  or  butter  manufactory,  milk 
substantially  below  the  standard  of  that  actually  drawn,  or  by  the  accused 
represented  as  having  been  drawn  from  the  same  cow  or  cows  within  the 
then  previous  or  subsequent  two  weeks,  provided  the  comparison  or  test  is 
made  by  means  of  a  lactometer  and  Babcock  Tester,  or  by  some  other  ade- 
quate means  of  making  the  comparison. 

(3)  The  said  sections  7,  8  and' 10,  shall    not  apply    where  the   person  Sees.  7,  8 and 
charged  with  the  offence  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justice  or  Jufl-][?,pjy  ^j,g,^ 
tices  of  the  Peace  that  the  alleged  offence  was  committed  by  some  person  or  defendant 
persons  other  than  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  person  charged  with  the  shows  waat 
offence  or  was  committed  by  some  person  or  persons  other  than  his  servant  *** 
or  agent,  and  also  that  the  offence  was  committed  without  his  knowledge 

and  consent.  iNew.) 

(4)  In  any  complaint  made  or  laid  under  said  sections,  7,  8,  10  or  14  of  Descxiptlon  of 
this  Act,   and  in  any  conviction  thereon,  the  milk  complained  of  may   ^®  Sjfo^J^^on 
described  as  deteriorated  milk,  without  specification  of  the  cause  or  mode  or  complaint, 
of  deterioration,  and   such  description  shall  be    a  sufficient  description  of 

the  offence  to  sustain  a  conviction,  and  in  any  complaint,  inf6rmation  or 
conviction  under  this  Act  the  matter  complained  of  may  be  declared,  and 
shall  be  held  to  have  arisen  within  the  meaning  of  The  Ontario  8umm>ary 
Convictions  Act,  at  the  place  where  the  milk  complained  of  was  to  be  manu- 
factured, notwithstanding  that  the  deterioration  thereof  was  effected  else- 
where.   R.S.O.  1897,  c.  261,  s.  9,  amended. 

17.  Any  pecuniary  penaltjr  imposed  by  the  preceding  section  in  respect  Appropriation 
of  selling,  supplying  or  bringing  milk  to  a  cheese  or  butter  manufactory,  pe****"®"- 
shall,  when  recovered,  be  payable  one-half  to  the  informant,  and  the  other 
one-half  to  the  owner,  treasurer  or  president  of  the  manufactory  to  which 
the  milk  was  sent,  sold  or  supplied  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid  in 
violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
patrons  thereof  in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  and  profits 
thereof.    R.8.O.,  189/,  c.  261,  s.  10. 

18. (1)  Any  butter  or  cheese  manufacturer  who  knowingly  and  fradu-  Fraudulent 

lently  uses^  or  directs  any  of  his  employees  to  use  for  his  or  their  individual  op^fit""®*™ 
benefit,  any  cream  from  the  milk  brought  to  any  cheese  or  butter  manufac- supplied, 
tory,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  owners  thereof,  shall,  for  every  offence.  Penalty, 
forfeit  and  pay  ^  sum  not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $60,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Justices  before  whom  the  case  is  heard. 

(2)  Any  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  having  jurisdiction  within  Conviction 
the  locality  where  the  offence  has  been  committed,  may  hear  and  determine  pgnaUyf 
such  complaint  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  and  shall 
have  power,  in  case  the  penalty  and  costs  awarded  by  them  are  not  forth- 
with paid  upon  conviction,  to  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  offender,  by  warrant  under  their  hands  and  seals  or  the 
hands  and  seals  of  any  two  of  them,  and  the  penalty,  when  recovered,  shall 
be  paid  over  by  such  Justices,  one-half  to  the  person  complaining,  and  one- 
half  to  the  treasurer  of  the  municipality,  district  or  place  where  the  offence 
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has  been  committed;  and  in  default  of  payment  or  sufficient  distress,  the 
offender  may,  by  warrant  signed  and  sealed  as  aforesaid,  be  imprisoned  in 
the  common  gaol  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  day  nor  more  than  twenfy- 
flre  days,  at  the  discretion  of  such  Justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  unless  such 
penalty,  costs  and  the  charges  of  commitment  are  sooner  paid. 

(3)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  such  fraudulent  conduct  as  aforesaid  may 
at  his  election  sue  the  offender  in  any  Civil  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  recover  from  him  the  amount  of  damages  sustained,  and  levy  the  same 
with  the  costs  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Court  in  which  sucb 
action  is  brought.     R.S.O.,  18>7,  c.  251,  s.  11. 

19.  No  Justice  or  Justices  having  any  pecuniary  interest  in  a  cheese 
or  butter  manufactory  as  aforesaid,  shall  hear  or  determine  any  complaint 
under  this  Act.    R.S.O.,  1897,  c.  261,  s.  12. 

20.  Chapter  251  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1897,  and  amend- 
.  ments  thereto  are  repealed. 


DAIRY  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO. 


GUELPH  DAIRY  BCHOOL. 

Notes  on  Dairy  School,  1908. 

The  Staff  in  connection  with  the  Dairy  School  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  1908,  consisted  of  the  following : 

Prof.  H.  H.  Dean,  B.S.A Dairy  Husbandry. 

R.  W.  Stratton  Instructor  in  Separators. 

Fred  Dban Instructor  in  Buttermaking. 

Alex.  McKat  Instructor  in  Cheesemaking. 

C.  H.  Ralph  Assistant  Instructor  in  Cheesemaking. 

Geo.  Taylor Instructor  in  Milk-Testing. 

Geo.  Travis  Instructor  of  Boilers,  Engines,  etc. 

Miss  Latjra  Rose  Instructress  in  Farm  Dairy. 

Prof.    S.   F.    Edwards,    M.Sc... Bacteriologist. 

J.  Fttlker  Instructor  in  Dairy  Chemistry. 

The  attendance  during  the  regular  course  was  52,  and  during  the  special 
courses  for  milk-testing  and  instructors,  25,  making  a  total  of  77.  There 
was  a  large  demand  during  the  term  and  at  the  close  for  all  students  who 
had  done  good  work  during  the  term.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
positions  at  from  f50  to  $65  per  month. 

More  time  this  year  was  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  chemistry  and  bacteri- 
ology, and  the  practical  laboratory  courses  in  these  two  subjects  were  very 
satisfactory  to  the  class.  Dairymen  are  beginning  to  realize,  more  and  more, 
that  these  two  sciences  are  at  the  basis  of  successful  dairying,  and  must  receive 
more  attention  from  dairy  students  than  they  have  ever  had  before.  Special 
instruction  was  also  given  during  the  month  of  March  on  handling  steam 
boilers,  engines,  piping,  soldering,  etc.  This  is  practical  instruction  which 
is  very  helpful  to  men  in  factories. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term  were  spread  over  the  last  three 
weeks  of  March  instead  of  coming  the  last  three  days  as  has  been  the  custom 
in  the  past.    The  results  were  more  satisfactory. 

In  1909,  the  course  will  be  siiiiilar  to  that  given  in  1908,  but  we  expect 
to  add  one  month's  instruction  in  "soft**  cheesemaking.  This  is  an  important 
branch  of  dairy  work,  and  if  these  cheese  are  properly  made,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  good  market  at  profitable  prices. 

On  the  whole,  the  term  for  1908  was  one  of  the  best  which  has  been  held 
for  some  years.  Instructors  and  students  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
work,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  three  months  profitably  spent. 


KINGSTON  DAIRY  SCHOOL 

Session  of  1907-8. 

In  making  this  report  for  insertion  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Dairy- 
men's Association,  much  of  what  they  have  to  say  must,  of  necessity,  be 
curtailed.  A  fuller  report  is  being  prepared  for  the  Department  and  will 
likely  appear  in  bulletin  form. 
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Staff. 

J.  W.  Mitchell,  B.A Superintendent. 

/.  W.  Mitchell  Dairy  Lectures. 

G.  G.  PuBLOw  Instructor  in  Cheesemaking. 

J.   H.  EcHLiN   Assistant  in  Cheesemaking. 

Jas.  Stonehousb  Instructor  in  Buttermaking  and  Separators. 

J.   Euro Assistant  in  Separators. 

W.  W.  DooL  Assistant  in  Buttermaking. 

J.  F.  Singleton  Instructor  in  Milk  Testing. 

W.  T.  Connell,  M.D Bacteriology. 

W.  L.  Goodwin,  D.Sc Dairy  Chemistry. 

We  shall  divide  the  report  into  two  parts : 

1.  School  work  proper,  or  teaching  and  instruction  work. 

2.  Experimental  and  investigation  work. 

School  Woek. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school  the  work  of  the  session  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  short  courses — and  quite  properly  so.  Feeling,  however,  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  every  cheese  and  butter  maker  should  have  a 
thorough  dairy  school  training,  we  began  dropping  out  these  short  coursts 
in  order  to  lengthen  the  long  course  and  during  the  session  just  closed  there 
were  just  two  courses  given,  viz.,  the  Long  Course,  practically  three  months 
in  length,  and,  following  this  the  Instructors'  Course  for  Syndicate  Instruc- 
tors. This  enabled  us  to  offer  a  thorough  course  to  those  who  wished  to 
remain  throughout  the  Long  Course  and  take  the  final  examinations  at  its 
closfe.  In  our  calendar  we  distinctly  announced,  however,  that  anyone  who 
wished  to  take  a  short  course  in  the  school  would  be  privileged  to  do  so  at  anj 
.time  during  January  and  February,  or  the  first  two  months  of  the  Long 
Course.  Thus  short  courses  were  really  provided  for  while  provision  was 
made  for  materially  lengthening  the  long  course.  We  found  this  plan  to 
work  admirably. 

In  many  respects  the  session  just  closed  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  one. 
Sixty-one  students  registered  during  the  Long  Course  and  remained  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  and  twenty-three  students  took  our  Instructor's  Course, 
making  a  total  registration,  in  all,  of  84  students.  A  goodly  number  of  the 
Loiig  Course  students  remained  to  the  end  and  took  the  final  examinations. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  school  have  we  received  a  more  satisfactory 
supply  of  milk  and  cream,  although  we  were  compelled,  owing  to  the  great 
scarcity  and  abnormally  high  price  of  goods,  to  pay  an  exceptionally  high 
price  for  our  milk  supply. 

The  school  opened. as  a  creamery  on  November  12th  and  continued  as 
such  to  the  end  of  December,  ran  as  a  school  during  the  months  of  January, 
Fejbruary  and  March,  and  was  again  operated  as  a  creamery  up  to  the  tenth 
of  April. 

In  the  work  of  the  Long  Course  were  comprised  the  following  subjects  : 
Dairy  science  (including  the  farm  side  of  dairying),  cheesemaking,  butter- 
making, separators,  milk-testing,  dairy  bacteriology,  dairy  chemistry  (lectures 
and  laboratory  work),  boilers  and  engines,  anil  soldering  and  pipe-fitting. 
The  students  were  required  to  stand  the  test  of  both  practical  and  written 
examinations,  which  covered  all  the  subjects  indicated. 
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Experimental  and  Investigation  Woek. 

New  Cream  Bottle  far  Babock  Test :  During  the  past  year  we  brought 
out  a  modified  form  of  cream  test  bottle.  The  trouble  with  the  old  style  of 
cream  bpttle,  which  is  graduated  for  reading  for  18  grams,  i&,  that  by  the 
time  18  grams  of  cream  are  taken  and  a  little  water  and  the  necessary  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  bowl  of  the  bottle  is  so  full  that  there  is  no  room 
for  shaking  the  bottle  and  properly  mixing  the  contents ;  and,  furthermore,  a 
suiBcient  quantity  of  water  cannot  be  added  to  insure  against  charred  read- 
ings. The  new  style  of  bottle  devised  by  us,  while  it  has  the  same  siase  of 
bowl  as  the  old,  has  a  smaller  neck,  graduated  to  read  per  cent,  of  fat  for 
9  instead  of  18  grsans.  Its  advantages  are  obvious.  One  can  take  9  grams 
of  cream  and  add  9  c.c  of  water  and  the  usual  amount  of  acid  and  still  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  reidily  mixing  the  contents,  while  the  large  amount  of 
water  added  prevents  the,  sample  from  charring — two  decided  advantages. 

Moisture  Test :  For  a  long  time  practical  dairymen  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity for  a^  practical  moisture  test.  Mr.  W.  O.  Walker,  of  the  School  of  Min- 
ing and'  lecturer  of  dairy  chemistry  in  our  school,  and  the  writer  made  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  this  subject  and  examined  the  differ- 
ent tests  in  use,  and  decided  that  each  lacked,  in  one  respect  or  another,  the 
essentials  of  a  practical  moisture  test  for  curd,  cheese  and  butter.  A  test, 
to  be  practical,  must  be  reasonably  accurate,  rapid,  simple  and  inexpensive 
to  operate,  easy  to  clean,  durable,  easily  and  cheaply  kept  in  repair  and 
moderate  in  price.  They  undertook  to  devise  such  a  test  and  feel  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  doing  so.  As  a  full  description  and  cut  of  it  will  appear  in 
bulletin  form,  it  will  suflSce,  at  present,  to  say  that  it  is  reliable  and  speedy, 
easy  to  conduct,  tan  be  operated  at  a  small  cost  and  is  equally  satisfactory 
for  determining  the  moisture  in  curd,  cheese  and  butter,  while  the  apparatus 
is  practically  all  metal  and  hence  very  durable. 

The  Making  of  Butter  from  Whey :  During  the  session  jiist  closed  we 
made  a  study  of  the  making  of  butter  from  whey,  and  although  we  are  not 
prepared  to  speak  finally  upon  the  subject,  we  feel  that  we  gleaned  some 
information  which  will  prove  of  interest. 

On  different  occasions  we  ran  our  separators  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  fuel  cost  of  elevating  and  separating  the  whey.  Water  was  used  for  this 
purpose  as  it  has  practically  the  same  consistency  as  whey.  Each  test 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  hours.  We  ran  the  engine  to  pump  the  water 
for  the  separators  and  used  steam  turbines  separators.  The  amount  of  water 
in  the  boiler,  the  steam  pressure  and  the  fire  were  left  practically  the  same 
as  at  the  elose  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  Soft  coal  slack  at  |4.00  per 
ton  used  for  fuel.  The  cost  of  elevating  the  water  and  running  the  separators 
was  about  2Jcts.  per  1,080  lbs.  Taking  3  lbs.  of  butter  as  an  average  yield 
per  1,000  lbs.  of  whey  the  cost  per  pound  of  butter  for  this  portion  of  the 
work  would  be  |  c.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  were  an  ejector  used, 
instead  of  a  pump,  for  elevating  the  whey  the  cost  would  exceed  this  some- 
what. 

.  During  the  session  we  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  in  the  making 
of  butter  from  whey.  While  it  is  usually  of  good  quality  when  first  made, 
it  did  not  prove  to  be  possessed  of  good  keeping  qualities.  It  readily  deterior- 
ated in  flavor.  Of  course  the  milk,  and  frequently  the  whey,  was  old  and 
this  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  keeping  quality  of  the  butter.  How- 
ever, it  suggests  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  this  we  purpose  doing  during  the  season  of  1908,  under  regular 
factory  conditions.  It  would  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  factorymen  to  await 
these  results. 
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Another  thing  we  learned  during  our  experiments  was,  that  by  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  separator  slightly  you  can  separate,  and  separate  efficiently, 
fully  60  per  cent,  more  of  whey  than  the  machine  is  rated  to  separate  of 
milk;  that  is,  a  machine  with  a  rated  capacity  of  3,000  lbs.,  will  readily 
separate  5,000  lbs.  of  whey.  Of  course,  tnis  call  for  a  cover  with  a  larger 
inlet  tube. 

Making  Cheese  from  Rich  dnd  Poor  Milk :  During  the  session  just  closed 
we  were  afforded  a  splendid  opportumity  of  investigating  this  point,  as  we 
were  able  to  obtain  milks  varying  in  fat  content  from  3  to  4  per  cent.  On 
several  occasions  we  put  like  quantities  of  the  different  grades  of  milk  into 
different  vats  and  made  them  up  separately.  When  the  cheese  were  made 
the  yields  differed  so  much  that  when  they  were  placed  side  by  side  they 
resembled  a  flight  of  stairs.  Let  me  give  an  example,. which  could  be  multi- 
plied many  times  if  space  afforded  : 

Lbs.  Milk  Per  oent.  Fat.  Lbs.  Cheese.     Fat  in  Whey  (%) 

325  3.0  27.0  .2 

325  3.4  29.5  .2 

325  3.8  35.5  .2 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  quality,  the  cheese  from 
the  richer  milk  being  quite  superior  to  that  from  the  poorer.  The  lesson  is 
obvious.  We  should  certainly  pay  in  cheese  factories  a<icording  to  quality 
and  not  by  the  pooling  system. 

This  work  was  conducted  by  our  instructor  in  cheesemaking,  Mr.  Q.  G. 
Publow,  and  needless  to  say,  was  carefully  and  skilfully  done. 

A  CoTnmon  and  Unsuspected  Cause  of  Cream  Testing  Low  in  the  Fall 
when  the  Milk  is  Rich :  While  it  is  well  known  that  changing  the  cream 
screw  or  the  speed  or  feed,  or  a  difference  in  the  richness  of  the  milk,  will 
alter  the  richness  of  the  cream,  these  do  not  furnish  a  reason  for  the  cream 
supplied  to  our  cream-gathering  creameries  so  commomly  testing  lower  during 
the  fall  of  the  year  than  during  the  summer,  despite  the  fact  that  the  milk 
has  increased  in  richness. 

Under  the  direction  of  our  instructor  in  buttermaking,  Mr.  Stonehouse, 
we  made  an  investigation  of  this  subject,  with  the  result  that  we  fully  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  this  apparent  anomaly  is  really  due  to  the  partial  cooling 
of  the  milk,  during  the  cool  weather  of  this  season  of  the  year,  before  it  is 
put  through  the  hand  separator.  The  following  data  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point : 

Machine.          Temp,  of  Milk.  Test  of  Cream.  Test  of  Sk.  Milk. 

.  f  80  27  .10 

^ I  95  31  .10 

T.  /  80  25  .08 

^ I  95  28  .      .06 


° { 


86  40  .025 

95  43  .085 


In  all  cases  we  took  the  same  milk  and  divided  it,  separating  one  portion 
at  the  lower  and  one  at  the  higher  temperature,  as  indicated. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  as  the 
milk  cools  it  becomes  more  viscous  or  syrupy  in  its  consistency  and  as  a 
result  does  not  flow  out  the  skim-milk  tubes  so  readily,  thus  causing  a  larger 
percentage  to  be  taken  as  cream. 
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POULTRY  INSTITUTE. 


The  third  annual  Poultry  Institute  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  held 
in  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Quelph,  on  the  10th, 
11th  and  12th  of  February,  1908. 


INCUBATION. 

By  W.  H.  Day,  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

What  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  afternoon  may  be  to  some  extent  what 
Bonie  of  you  in  the  short  course  have  already  heard.  In  the  spring  of  1906, 
we  began  some  investigations  into  the  subject  of  incubation.  My  know- 
ledge of  incubation,  or  in  fact  of  any  phases  of  the  poultry  question,  were 
very  meagre  indeed.  I  had  done  a  little  work  on  the  question  of  humidity 
and  Prof.  Graham  asked  me  to  undertake  the  same  line  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  incubation.  That  is,  to  see  whether  humidity  had  any  effect  on 
incubation,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Our  ideas  upon  the  subject  were 
somewhat  hazy,  as  they  must  be  upon  any  new  subject.  There  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  any  record  previous  to  our  work  of  any  investigation  on 
humidity  under  the  hen,  or  on  the  effect  of  humidity  on  artificial  incuba- 
tion. So  I  say  that  our  ideas  ^ere  somewhat  hazy  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  thought  we  would  proceed  somewhat  regularly,  that  is,  we  would 
put  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers  in  the  incubator  and  determine  the 
humidity  that  existed  there,  as  the  incubator  was  ordinarily  run.  Then, 
knowing  the  performance  of  the  incubator  with  humidity  at  that  amount, ' 
we  would  vary  the  humidity  by  adding  water,,  placing  vessels  of  water  in 
the  incubator  and  producing  different  degrees  of  humidity  in  it.  That  was 
not  as  easy  as  it  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  before  we  had  gone  very  far, 
we  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  were  going  the  wrong  way  about 
this  matter,  that  we  should  first  begin  by  investigating  the  conditions  under 
the  hen,  who  is  the  natural  incubator,  and  knowing  the  conditions  existing 
there,  we  would  know  what  conditions  we  should  reproduce  in  the  incubator 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  Then  with  this  idea  in  view,  we  did  not 
switch  off  from  the  question  of  humidity  in  the  incubator,  but  continued 
that  work  and  at  the  same  time  determined  the  humidity  under  hens  sittmg 
in.  various  kinds  of  nests.  This  was  in  the  year  1906.  We  found  out  in  that 
year  that  there  was  much  more  moisture  under  the  hen  than  there  was  in 
the  air  in  the  incubator,  and  therefore  we  said,  ''It  is  a  pretty  safe  con- 
clusion that  we  should  have  more  moisture  in  the  incubator;  if  the  hen  had 
it,  the  incubator  should  have  it.  Then  at  this  point  Mr.  Graham  asked  us 
if  We  could  determine  carbon  dioxide,  and  Mr.  Thom  undertook  that  side 
of  the  work  and  we  determined  the  carbon  dioxide  under  the  hen.  Now, 
this  determination  of  carbon  dioxide  had  been  made  previously  by 
Mr.   Dryden,  of  Utah.       What  we  did  in  that  regard   was  simply  a  con- 
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firmation  of  Mr.  Dryden's  results.  Mr.  Dryden  found  there  was  mucli 
more  carbon  dioxide  under  the  hen  than  there  was  in  the  incubator,  and  we 
found  the  flame  condition. 

Then  we  said  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  if  the  hen  has  a  good  deal  of 
carbon  dio:dde  in  the  nest  when  she  is  hatching,  the  incubator  would  hatch 
better  with  a  larger  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  than  there  is  in  incubators  as 
ordinarily  run.  At  this  point  we  hit  upon  something  unexpected,  as  we 
thought,  a  discovery,  namely,  that  there  was  greater  circulation  of  air  under 
the  hen  than  in  the  incubator.  These  were  the  outstanding  facts  of  our 
work  in  1906,  that  there  is  high  humidity  under  the  heps,  much  higher 
than  in  the  incubators,  high  carbon  dioxide  under  the  hen,  and  lastly 
that  there  is  much  higher  circulation  under  the  hen  than  in  the  incubator 
and  we  said  these  conditions  must  be  re-produced  in  the  incubators  to  give 
best  results. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  were  at  the  Institute  meeting  last  year  will 
remember  that  one  gentleman  attacked  very  strongly  my  method  of  deter- 
mining humidity  under  hens.  That  method  consisted  in  putting 
the  wet-  and  dry-  bulb  hygrometer  in  the  hen's  nest.  The 
objection  was  this,  that  by  putting  in  the  wet  bulb  we  were 
introducing  more  moisture  than  was  naturally  there  and  therefore  we  were 
increasing  the  humidity,  and  therefore  this  was  not  a  reliable  method. 
The  gentleman  suggested  instead  a  method  which  we  had  already  tried 
without  success,  namely,  drawing  air  from  under  the  hen  through  sub- 
stances which  would  absorb  the  moisture  from  it;  weighing  the  substances 
before  and  after  they  absorbed  the  moisture,  and  in  that  way  determining  the 
absolute  amount  of  moisture  under  the  hen. 

You  will  see  that  this  is  open  to  the  contrary  objection;  just  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  draw  air  from  under  the  hen  fresh  air  has  to  go  under  her 
to  take  the  place  of  that  withdrawn.  This  air  being  dryer  reduces  the  nest 
humidity  slightly.  The  season  of  1907  we  were  more  fortunate  with  regard 
to  the  method  which  I  have  just  referred  to,  namely,  drawing  the  nest  air 
through  substances  which  would  absorb  the  moisture.  Before  undertaking 
^to  apply  this  method  to  the  nest  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to 
make  it  work  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  in  testing  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room  we  ran  a  series  of  experiments  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, seventeen  readings  altogether,!  and  we  found  an  average  humidity  of 
49.5  for  the  seventeen  readings.  Authoritative  tables  on  the  subject  using 
the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  gave  an  average  humidity  of  49.3.  This  established 
our  method  of  finding  humidity  absolutely;  that  is,  we  could  draw  air 
Uirou^h  these  tubes  and  weigh  the  amount  of  moisture  they  absorbed,  and 
from  that  we  could  figure  out  the  humidity,  so  that  it  would  come 
just  the  same  as  by  the  wet-  and  dry-  bulb  hygrometer  when 
they  are  subjected  to  free  diffusion  in  the  room.  Taking  the 
absolute  method  and  applying  it  to  the  humidity  under  the  hen, 
I  have  found  for  hens  on  earth  nests  a  humidity  of  70.8.  Taking  the  frame 
hyirrometer  and  putting  it  under  the  same  hens  I  found  the  humidity 
to  be  71.8,  as  against  70.8  by  the  absolute  method;  therefore,  any  results 
that  we  published  from  the  frame  hygrometer  are  correct  within  the  limit 
of  experimental  error ;  that  established  that  our  methods  of  last  year  were 
reliable.  Further  tests  were  made  upon  the  subject  of  carbon  dioxide 
throughout  the  whole  summer  of  1907,  again  showing  much  more  carbon 
dioxide,  under  hens  than  in  incubators. 

By  these  investigations  we  confirmed  last  year's  conclusions,  that  incu- 
bators should  be  run  with  high  humidity  and  high  carbon  dioxide,  like  the 
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lien.  But  these  conclusions  are  worth  nothing  unless  they  will  make  good  in 
practice,  and  the  work  this  year  was  largely  in  testing  conclusions  which  we 
had  come  to  last  year,  and  verified  this  year.  Prof.  Graham  carried  out 
tKe  practice  part  of  the  work  and  I  have  tables  illustrating  his  results,  and 
I  shall  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  them. 


COMPAKISON  OF  MXTHODS  OF   HATCHING. 


Method. 


Hens. 

Earth  neet 

Straw  nest 

Ventilated  neet 
Roomy  nests. . . 
Crowded  neets.. 
All  hens 


Incubators. 

Battermilk  and  Zenoleam 

WholeMilk and  Zenoleum 

Moisture  (HjO)  CO,  and 
Zendleum 

Moisture  (HjO)  and  Zeno- 
leam  

Buttermilk 

Moisture  fHzO)  and  COg . 

Moisture  (HjO  only) 

Fumed,  dry 

Zenoleum,  dry 

Skim  Milk 

Water,  Milk  and  Zenoleum 

Fames,  Moisture  and  Zen- 
oleum 

WholeMilk 

Dry  (no  treatment) 


S 


23 

23 

23 

123 

176 

299 


61 
110 

44 

464 
583 
129 
1,221 
112 
327 
330 


61 

353 

1,406 


.s 


13.1 
8.7 
13.1 
10.6 
15.9 
13.7 


8.2 
17.3 

13.6 

16.2 
18.3 
20.1 
13.9 
64.1 
13.1 
13.6 
12.0 

21.3 
15.3 
16.3 


4.3 
8.7 
13.1 
7.3 
4.0 
5.4 


19.7 
10.0 

11.3 

11.4 
10.0 
7.8 
U.S 
14.3 
13.7 
13.0 
14.5 

14.7 
12.2 
12.6 


>R5 


60.9 
52.2 
60.8 
66.6 
50.0 
56.9 


49.1 
58.2 

52.2 

52.8 
62.0 
48.1 
51.9 
38.4 
47.4 
40.6 
32.5 

34.4 
48.7 
40.7 


-s 


70.0 
58.1 
70.0 
74.3 
56.8 
71.6 


53.5 
70.1 

65.0 

63.6 
63.9 
59.9 
62.7 
52.5 
59.0 
49.6 
37.0 

43.7 
56.9 
52.1 


35.6 

37.14 

24.08 


31.93 


11.11 
55.16 

8.29 
12.03 
55.0 
10.46 
58.21 

5.86 


7.78 


12.12 
9.15 


c 
o 

I 


9.8 
10.9 
14.6 
12.2 
11.8 
12.1 


12.2 
9.0 

8.3 

10.2 
10.0 
9.8 
12.1 
13.3 
15.2 
11.9 
12.6 

9.4 
10.8 
15.1 


Opt]  ' 


>^" 


14.3 
16.6 
36.7 
20.7 
12.5 
16.5 


8.0 
21.8 

13.0 

16.7 
28.0 
22.5 
37.0 
16.3 
32.2 
26.1 
15.3 

23.5 
52.3 
60.5 


te^ 


52.2 
43.5 
39.1 
52.8 
43.7 
47.5 


45.9 
45.5 

45.4 

44.0 
37.4 
37.2 
32.7 
32.1 
32.1 
30.0 
27.5 

26.2 
23.2 
16.1 


C8 


O 

SZ5 


2 

2 

2 

11 

16 

27 


6 
8 
2 
IS 
2 
3 
3 
1 

1 

4 

12 


Comparison  of  Methods  of  Hatching. 


Yon  will  observe  that  this  chart  gives  a  comparison  of  various  methods 
of  hatching.  The  first  column  gives  the  number  of  eggs  set;  the  second 
column  gives  the  percentage  of  infertile  eggs;  the  third  column,  the  per- 
centage of  fully  formed  dead  in  the  shell;  fourth  column,  the  percentage 
hatched  of  total  eggs  set ;  fifth  column,  percentage  hatched  of  fertile  eggs ; 
sixth  column,  the  number  of  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  in  10,000  parts  of  air; 
seventh  column,  the  percentage  of  evaporation  from  the  eggs;  the  eighth 
column,  the  percentage  of  chicks  dead  in  four  weeks ;  the  ninth  column,  the 
number  of  live  chicks  out  of  every  100  eggs  set;  and  the  last  column,  the 
number  of  hatches. 
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Beginning  at  the  very  bottom,  we  find  tlie  dry  incubator,  tbat  is  the 
incubator  into  which  no  moisture  was  introduced,  with  the  poorest  results 
of  all,  only  sixteen  chickens  out  of  every  100  eggs  set,  over  1,400  eggs  being 
hatched  in  these  dry  machines.  To  observe  the  effect  of  moisture,  note  the 
eighth  line  from  the  bottom  where  moisture  was  provided  by  water  only. 
Over  1,200  eggs  were  hatched  by  this  method,  and  they  gave  us  33  chickens 
for  every  100  eggs  set.  Comparing  the  results  in  each  column,  you  will 
find  these  moist  machines  ahead  of  the  dry  ones  in  every  particular,  tliat  is, 
there  were  less  infertile  eggs,  less  fully  formed  dead  in  the  shell,  greater 
percentage  hatched  of  the  total  eggs  set  and  also  of  the  fertile  eggs,  more 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  machine,  less  evaporation  and  a  much  less  death  rate. 
These  great  differences  in  result  between  'these  two  methods  of  hatcliing 
cannot  be  due  to  the  difference  in  the  eggs  set,  because  in  each  test  the  eggs 
in  the  moist  machines  were  from 'the  same  hens  as  those  in  the  dry  machines. 
Every  hen  was  trap-nested,  and  from  each  one  to-day's  egg  would  be  put 
in  a  dry  machine,  to-morrow's  in  a  moist  machine,  the  next  day's  in  a  dry 
machine,  the  following  day's  in  a  moist  machine,  and  so  on  with  all  the 
eggs  laid  be  each  hen.  Hence  there  could  be  no  difference  between  the  eggs 
hatched  by  the  two  methods;  hence  we  must  attribute  the  improvement  in 
results  to  the  moisture  alone ;  that  is,  by  simply  making  the  air  in  an  incu- 
bator very  damp  we  were  able  to  get  more  than  twice  as  many  chickens  four 
weeks  old  out  of  every  100  eggs  set  as  in  the  dry  machines. 

To  ascertain  if  carbon  dioxide  (C02)  was  beneficial  some  of  this  gas 
was  introduced  into  the  egg  chamber  of  one  of  the  moist  machines,  enough 
to  raise  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  incubator  to  about  twice  the 
amount  under  the  hen.  This  treatment  gave  us  37  chickens  for  every  100 
eggs  set.  It  will  be  observed  this  method  gave  more  infertile  eggs  and  a 
smaller  hatch  than  where  moisture  only  was  used,  but  to  counterbalance 
these  losses  there  were  fewer  dead  in  the  shell  and  the  death  rate  was  very 
much  lower,  giving  a  net  result  of  four  chickens  more  per  100  eggs  set'  than 
moisture  only.  Now,  it  is  known  that  certain  bacteria  give  off  carbon  dioxide 
in  their  life  process,  hence  the  idea  was  suggested  to  inoculate  buttermilk 
with  some  of  these  bacteria  and  put  the  milk  in  the  trays  of  some  of  the 
machines.  The  net  result  of  these  machines  was  37  chickens  for  every  100 
eggs,  just  about  the  same  as  when  pure  carbon  dioxide  was  introduced  into 
moist  machines.  Buttermilk  alone,  without  inoculation,  was  also  tried  and 
it  gave  the  same  result,  37  chickens  out  of  every  100  eggs  set.  At  this  stage 
of  the  work  Prof.  Graham  happened  to  disinfect  some  of  the  machines  with 
zenoleum,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  results  were  greatly  improved. 
From  that  point  on  disinfection  by  zenoleum  was  systematically  tested,  and  it 
was  found  that  almost  invariably  the  zenoleum  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
results  very  much.  By  its  use  in  conjunction  with  moisture  of  one  kind 
or  another  we  were  able  to  get  from  44  to  46  chickens  out  of  every  100  eggs 
set.  This  was  a  long  step  in  advance.  The  mere  use  of  this  disinfectant 
increased  our  results  by  7  to  9  chickens  four  weeks  old  on  every  100  eggs 
set. 

It  seems  strange  to  think  of  methods  of  hatching  influencing  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs,  but  I  think  it  may  be  explained  as  follows :  — There  is  a  germ 
of  life  in  a  certain  percentage  of  these  eggs,  in  some  it  is  weak  and  in  others 
it  is  strong,  and  when  we  give  perfect  conditions  even  the  weakest  germs 
will  start,  but  when  we  give  imperfect  conditions,  the  weak  germs  die 
before  the  start  and  some  eggs  that  were  really  fertile  are  not  recognized  as 
such,  hence  the  apparent  variation  in  fertility.  Dryden,  in  Utah,  also  found 
that  moisture  affected  the  apparent  fertility. 
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Lamp  fumes  were  applied  to  one  machifie  in  this  way.  We  set  two 
machines,  side  by  side,  and  from  the  lamp  of  one  we  led  a  tube  right  into  the 
egg  chamber  of  the  other  so  that  all  the  fumes  that  were  formed  from  the 
Ifirst  machine  were  passed  into  the  ^egg  chamber  of  the  second  machine,  and 
W3  got  a  great  deal  of  carbon  dioxide  in  that  way ;  the  infertility  was  hgh  and 
the  hatch  low,  but  the  death  rate  was  also  low,,  as  only  16.3  per  cent,  of 
the  chickens  died.  Despite  the  fumes,  we  had  32  chickens  out  of  100  eggs 
Bet,  as  compared  with  16  in  the  dry  machine,  so  that  the  dryness  seems 
to  be  the  greatest  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with  in  artificial  incubation. 
Every  one  of  these  machines  that  were  run  dry  gave  white  diarrhoea  in  the 
chickens  hatched,  and  the  fumes  gave  white  diarrhoea'  in  none.  Of  the 
machines  run  with  moisture  only  50  per  cent,  gave  white  diarrhoea,  whi^e 
the  disease  was  entirely  absent  where  zenoleum  was  used  in  conjunction  with 
moisture. 

The  zenoleum  gave  more  and  better  chickens,  ones  that  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  hen-hatched  chicks.  In  almost  every  case  where 
zenoleum.  was  used  compared  with  machines  run  in  any  other  way,  with  the 
zenoleum  the  machine  had  less  carbon  dioxide  than  the  other. 

The  top  part  of  the  chart  gives  us  the  performance  of  the  hens  and 
you  will  notice  that  they  had  very  few  fully  formed  die  in  the  shell.  Earth 
nests  gave  us  52  chickens  alive  at  the  age  of  four  weeks  and  the  best  artificial 
metho^  we  have  yet  been  able  to  use  gave  us  45  or  46  in  parallel  tests. 
Tou  must  not  conclude  that  these  figures  would  apply  absolutely  to  other 
locations.  In  the  country  a  man  would  probably  get, higher  hatches  from 
the  hen  and  from  the  incubator.  But,  if  moisture,  carbon  dioxide  and 
zenoleum  will  give  us  better  results  they  will  probably  do  so  for  others. 

This  year  we  have  substantiated  our  conclusions  of  last  year  with  regaird 
to  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table :  — 


Incubator. 

Method  of  treat- 
ment. 

Humidity  as 

determiniJd  by 

absolute  method  in 

August. 

Per  cent,  of 
evaporation. 

Number  of  hatches 
of  which  the  evap- 
oration is  the 
average. 

Hen 

Earth  nests 

Straw  nests 

Ventilated  nestB.. 

70.8 
52.8 
35.00 

9.7 
11.9 
14.5 

3  hatches^  May, 
June  and  July. 

20  hatches,  May, 
June  and  July. 

2   hatches,     June 

Hen 

Hen 

Model  Incubator 

No.  1,1907,    1 
Prairie  SUte 
No.  3  *'        *' 
No.  4"         "    J 
No.  2  **         " 

Buttermilk  

Sand,   tray  and) 
water / 

Dry 

54.4 

46.2 
21.3 

9.5 

9.6 
14.5 

and  July. 
2   hatcbes,     large 
trays  of  butter- 
milk, almost  cot- 
ering   the    bot- 
tom. 

10  hatches. 

7  hatches. 

Hens  on  earth  nests  have  a  humidity  of  70.8  per  cent.  These  three 
Prairie  State  incubators  had  a  humidity  of  46;2.  70.8  is  just  about  once 
and  a  half  greater  than  46.2;  that  is,  the  humidity  in  the  nests  was  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  Prairie  State  incubator. 
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Wliat  are  the  factors  that  influence  evaporation  P  First  humidity  of  the 
air..  With  high  humidity  the* evaporation  will  be  slow,  and  vice  verm;  you 
know  also  that  evaporation  is  faster  on  a  windy  day  than  on  a  calm  day; 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  abo  influence  evaporation;  but  these 
are  the  same  in  the  nests  as  in  the  incubators,  so  the  two  things  that  cause 
the  difference  of  evaporation  from  the  eggs  are  humidity  and  air  circula- 
tion. Here  is  a  hen  and  the  humidity  in  her  nest  is  60  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  humidity  in  the  Prairie  State  incubator,  and  yet  the  evaporation 
from  her  eggs  is  a  little  the  lower.  To  me  that  can  mean  only  one  thing, 
namely,  that  there  must  be  circulation  going  on  in  the  hen's  neet  more 
than  there  is  in  the  Prairie  State  incubator.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much 
we  have  to  increase  that  circulation,  because  that  is  the  most  difficult  point 
w^  have  to  deal  with,  and  one  which  is  yet  undetermined.  Last  year  we 
told  you  moisture  should  be  given  to  the  machines  and  we  tell  you  now 
that  by  using  plenty  of  moisture  we  have  been  able  to  produce  double  the 
n  mber  of  livable  chicks  produced  by  dry  machines  in  parallel  tests.  We 
tell  you  to-day  circulation  should  be  applied  to  the  machine,  next  year  we 
hope  to  tell  you  how  much. 

Mr.  Nix:  In  natural  incubation  the  e^g^  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  film  of  oil.  Would  that  check  evaporation  and  would  the  elimination  of  gas 
from  strong  germs  be  greater? 

Mr.  Day  :  The  elimination  of  gas  I  think  would  be  greater.  We  have 
considered  all  the  loss  from  the  egg  as  due  to  evaporation.  Now  that  is  not 
quite  true,  because  there  is  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  germ 
which  amounts  to  about  one-tenth.  There  would,  I  think,  be  more  loss  from 
the  active  germs  than  from  the  weak  germs.  If  there  is  oil  on  the  surface 
of  the  e^^,  I  should  think  it  would  hinder  evaporation. 

Mr.  Nix:  That  would  be  proof  still  more  for  circulation? 

Mr.  Day  :  I  think  so.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion for  your  special  information,  that  is  with  regard  to  vapor  pressure. 
Through  a  great  deal  of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  we  were  able  to  figure  out 
what  the  vapor  pressure  was  in  these  various  machines.  In  the  Prairie  State, 
run  dry,  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  is  just  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  room, 
although  there  is  such  a  great  difference  in  temperature. 

Prof.  Graham  :  What  do  you  mean  by  vapor  pressure? 

Mr.  Nix  :  The  old  theory  that  you  have  the  same  humidity  in  the  incu- 
bator that  you  have  outside,  won't  hold  true. 

Mr.  Day  :  It  is  the  most  fallacious  thing  you  could  have  said.  The 
natural  pressure  of  gas  will  tend  to  distribute  it  equall;^  through  all  space. 
If  I  turn  out  a  little  beaker  of  water  here,  there  is  a  lot  of  vapor  will  come 
up  from  the  water,  and  that  vapor  has  a  pressure  like  the  air  and  conse- 
quently tends  to  distribute  itself  through  the  room  equally.  The  old  idea 
was  that  when  you  lit  the  lamp  and  closed  the  machine  up,  and  the  tempera^ 
ture  in  the  machine  rose,  and  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  warmer 
the  air  is,  the  more  water-vapor  it  will  hold;  therefore,  as  this  air  in  the 
incubator  warmed  up,  it  was  capable  of  holding  more  air,  and  consequently 
it  would  take  more  from  the  atmosphere,  through  the  cracks  or  the  ventila- 
tor in  the  incubator.  It  is  a  question  of  vapor  pressure.  The  moisture 
will  travel  which  ever  way  the  vapor  pressure  is  least.  If  the  pressure  ifl 
least  outside,  the  moislure  will  travel  from  the  incubator  to  the  outside; 
if  the  pressure  is  least  inside,  the  moisture  will  travel  from  the  air  inside. 
Wliat  is  the  case  in  this  dry  machine?  Test  after  test  for  a  i&onth,  the 
vapor  pressure  in  the  room  deduced  from  the  wet-  and  dry-  bulb  read- 
ings, .444  inches  of  mercury,  the  vapor  pressure  in  the  incubator  was  .433. 
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Mr.  Nix:  Wiat  was  the  relative  humidity  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time? 

A. — 61.3;  the  relative  humidity  in  ih^  incubator  21.3;  although  we 
had  a  humidity  of  61  per  cent,  in  the  room  we  had  a  vapor  pressure  of  .444 
and  in  the  incubator  with  a  humidity  of  only  21.3.  We  had  a  pressure  of 
.433,  80  that  in  the  case  of  your  dry  incubator  the  humidity  ia  not  increased 
by  acquisition  of  vapor  from  outside  air. 

Mr.  Nix  :  Just  simply  air  which  expands. 

Mr.  Day  :  That  is  all.  The  pressure  in  the  moisture  machine  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  it  is  in  the  dry  machine. 

A  Membeh  :  Is  carbon  dioxide  that  comes  from  the  fumes  of  the  lamp 
the  same  as  comes  from  the  hen.  r 

Pkop.  Hahcourt  :  There  can  only  be  one  kind  of  pure  carbon  dioxide, 
it  is  all  the  same. 

A  Membeb  :  Would  there  be  any  poisons  from  the  lamp  P 

pKOF  Habcourt:  There  may  be  some  poisonous  gases  associated  with 
it,  that  have  not  been  worked  out. 

Q. — How  do  you  use  zenoleumP 

A. — ^Wash  the  inside  of  the  machine  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
zenoleum:  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed. 

Q. — How  would  a  spray  pump  do? 

A. — It  will  not  work.  After  you  get  the  machine  hot,  take  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  and  soak  the  machine,  and  put  your  egg  right  in  while  it  is  steaming. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  results  come  from  the  fumes. 

Q. — Other  kinds  of  disinfections  would  work  the  same? 

A. — ^We  have  heard  of  two  that  would  have  the  same  result,  Jay's 
Fluid  and  Creoline. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  AN  EGG  AND  CHICK. 

Bt  Phof.  Hahcourt,  O.A.C,  Gxtblph. 

The  work  we  did  on  the  egg  question  last  summer  was  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  lime  that  would  be  absorbed  during  the  hatch- 
ing period.  It  is  well  known  that  carbon  dioxide  will  dissolve  lime,  and 
when  it  was  first  found  that  there  was  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  under  the 
ken  during  the  hatching  process,  it  was  thought  possibly  this  carbon  dioxide 
had  something  to  do  with  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  chick  and  also  in  the 
vitality  of  the  hatch.  We  thought  we  would  look  into  the  question  first 
from  the  side  of  the  composition  of  the  egg  to  see  what  amount  of  lime  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  there  was  in  the  egg  and  then  we  might  study  the  other 
side  of  it  to  see  what  amount  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  there  was  in  the 
young  chick  at  the  time  of  hatching.  Consequently,  we  first  analyzed  a  great 
number  of  eggs  to  see  how  much  of  these  constituents  there  was  in  the  yolk, 
in  the  white,  and  in  the  shell  of  the  egg.  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  not  analyze  the  egg  and  get  a  chick  from  it  as  well,  so  we  had  to 
analyze  a  large  number  of  eggs  and  base  our  conclusions  on  average  results. 
We  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
from  different  hens,  and  also  in  the  weight  of  eggs  from  the  same  hen; 
frequently  a  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  shell,  in  the 
yolk,  and  in  the  white  of  the  egg.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
weight  of  the  eggs  and  the  average  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
in  the  shell  and  contents : 
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Average  Weight  of  Eggs  and  the  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Lime  in  Shei-l 

AND  Contents. 


£^No. 

No.  of 

Average 
weight 
of  egg. 

Average  weight  of 

Average  P2O5  in 

Average  OaO  in 

Analysis 

Shell. 

White. 

Yolk. 

Shell. 

Contents. 

Shell. 

OontentB. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

Gms. 

17 

5 

63.83 

.    8.64 

35.75 

19.44 

.0248 

.1353 

3.431 

.0436 

360 

4 

50.85 

6.58 

26.57 

17.09 

.0205 

.1052 

2.622 

.0378 

40 

6 

54.32 

6.91 

28.75 

18.65 

.0157 

.1205 

2.891 

.0337 

366 

2 

44.27 

5.34 

22.98 

15.94 

.0174 

.1114 

2.032 

.0286 

249 

4 

49.70 

6.35 

30.89 

14.13 

.0222 

.1164 

2.483 

.0312 

805 

6 

49.89 

6.65 

27.44 

15.59 

.0223 

.1149 

2.594 

.0349 

696 

3 

53.29 

6.40 

28.79 

18.09 

.0229 

.1270 

2.691 

.0431 

517 

5 

65.28 

7.65 

4#.74 

17.49 

.0196 

.1187 

2.908 

.0364 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  quite  a  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
from  different  henS,  44.27  to  65.28  grams.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  the  heaviest  egg  did  not  have  the  heaviest  shell.  The  variation  in  the 
weight  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the  white  and  yolk  of  the  eggs  from 
different  hens  was  not  so  wide  as  between  different  eggs  from  the  same  hen. 
Egg  No.  360  was  rather  a  small  egg,  but  usually  gave  good  strong  chicks. 
Egg  No.  40,  a  larger  egg,  and  a  comparatively  poor  hatcher  contained 
slightly  more  phosphoric  acid  and  less  lime  than  No.  360. 

Mr.  Day:  Practically  speaking,  there  is  very  little  lime  in  the  white 
and  yolk  of  the  egg. 

A. — Yes,  a  very  small  amount.  A  good  hatching  egg  contained  .0378 
grains  of  lime,  and  a  poor  hatching  egg  .0337.  It  would  hardly  seem  pos- 
sible that  so  small  a  difference  in  the  lime  content  wouH  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  vitality  of  the  hatch. 

Q. — How  about  phosphoric  acid  in  the  hatching? 

A. — I  can  only  refer  to  the  results  in  the  table,  which  show  that  egg 
No.  360,  a  good  hatching  egg,  contained  less  phosphoric  acid  than  egg  No. 
40,  a  poor  hatcher.  However,  I  would  not  want  it  to  be  inferred  that  we 
contend  that  the  larger  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  decreased  the  vitality  of 
the  chick.    We  simply  have  no  conclusive  data  on  the  point. 

Q. — Was  the  shell  of  egg  No.  40  more  open  and  porous  than  that  of 
egg  No.  360? 

A. — No  notes  were  made  on  this  point.  After  having  gathered  some 
data  regarding  the  average  weight  of  lime  in  eggs,  we  next  determined  the 
weight  of  lime  in  the  young  chick.  This  we  found  varied  from  .11  to  .21 
grams  per  chick.  Some  notes  regarding  the  apparent  strength  of  the  chicks 
were  made  at  the  time  they  were  taken  from  the  shell,  and  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  whenever  the  chick  had  been  marked  as  weak,  the  lime 
content  was  low. 

The  following  table  gives  the  weight  of  lime  in  the  young  chick  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  incubation,  the  per  cent,  of  hatch,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
chick  as  shown  by  the  percentage  number  alive  at  the  end  of  four  weeks. 
In  making  up  the  average  weight  of  lime  in  the  chick,  all  amounts  below 
.1600  grams  were  discarded,  because  all  chicks  containing  less  than  that 
amount  were  abnormally  weak. 
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Average  Weight  of  Liiie  in  Chicks  with  Different  Methods  of 

Incubation. 


Method  of  Incubation. 


June  Hatch. 


Cyphers 

Peerless,  dry  wsfihed  with  zenoleum . . 
Continuous  Hatcher,  a  little  moisture. 
Hen 


July  Hatch. 


Model,  buttermilk 

Prairie  State,  lamp  fumes,  dry 

Prairie  State,  dry 

Prairie  State,  artificial  CO2  and  HjO  used 

as  moisture '.....   . . 

Prairie  State,  zenoleum  and  moisture. . . 

Hen 

Average  of  hens  set  during  whole  season 


Lime  (CaO) 

content  of 

chick  grams. 


.1796 
.1786 
.1736 
.1966* 


.2047 
.2066 
.1930 

.1988 
.2076 
.2106* 


Carbon  diox- 
ide (CO,)  in 
10,000  parte 
grams. 


8.22 

9.16 

10.70 


10.0 
58.21 
8.73 

51.42 
7.26 


31.93 


Per  cent,  of 
hatch  of  fer- 
tile eggs. 


46.1 
60.2 
58.0 


65.3 
43.5 
49.8 

57.08 
62.0 


66.0 


Per  cent,  of 
chicks  alire 
at  end  of  four 
weeks  cal.  to 
fertile  eggs. 


23.05 
52.85 
53.0 


53.09 

86.5 

30.07 

49.1 
54.0 


55.1 


*  All  eggs  used  for  anal3rsis. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  lime  content  of  the  chicks  of  the  July 
hatch  was  higher  than  that  of  the  June  hatch.  Prof.  Graham  says  that  the 
chickens  were  much  more  thrifty.  In  the  July  hatch,  with  one  exception,  the 
vitality,  as  shown  by  the  figures  in  the  last  column,  correspond  with  the 
quantity  of  lime.  The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  incubator  in  which 
dry  lamp  fumes  were  used,  and  this  is  caused  by  the  low  percentage  hatch. 
The  chicks  that  were  got  were  strong  and  thrifty. 

Q. — ^Would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  lime  fed  to  the 
chickens  P 

Peof.  Graham  :  They  were  all  fed  alike. 

Q. — Would  the  chick  get  any  lime  from  the  shell? 

Prof.  Harcourt:  Yes;  it  must  have.  Water  got  from  the  soil  is  hard 
because  of  the  lime  that  is  in  it,  dissolved  by  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  a 
gas  given  off  from  our  own  lungs,  or  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  any 
o;rganic  matter.  Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  carbon  dioxide 
under  the  hen  while  she  is  setting  on  eggs  and  that  carbon  dioxide  is  given 
off  from  the  ^gg  during  incubation.  But  carbon  dioxide  coming  from  the 
^EE  ^iW  not  dissolve  the  calcium  carbonate  of  the  shell  unless  it  is  in  the 
presence  of  moisture.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
carbon  dioxide  formed  by  the  chemical  change  that  takes  place  during 
incubation  works  on  the  inside  of  the  shell  in  the  moist  condition  and  dis- 
solves the  lime  so  that  it  may  be  absorbed  by  the  chick. 

Q. — ^Does  not  the  old  hen  get  that  increase  of  lime  by  the  action  at 
the  outside  of  the  shell? 

A.-7-I  have  very  serious  doubts  about  that.  I  think  the  carbon  dioxide 
acts  on  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

Mr.  Day:   Then  it  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  carbon  dioxide  gas? 

A. — Has  it  been  proved  that  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide  to  the  incu- 
bator improves  the  vitalitv  of  the  chick  ? 

Mr.  Day  :  Yes. 
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Prof.  Habcotjrt  :  Then  it  must  be  that  the  presence  of  the  carbom 
dioxide  prevents  rapid  diffusion  from  the  inside  of  the  shell.  I  cannot 
see  how  carbon  dioxide  acting  on  the  outside  would  help  a  chicken. 

Mr.  Day:  Zenoleum  in  every  case  diminishes  the  result  in  carbom 
dioxide,  but  increases  the  result  in  the  chicken.  Zenoleum  in  a  dry  machine 
^^ve  us  5.86  carbon  dioxide,  and  an  untreated  dry  machine  gave  7.78,  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  case  of  moisture  only.  Zenoleum  seemed  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  although  it  gave  stronger  chick»  and 
more  lime. 

Prof.  Harcourt  :  Zenoleum  is  a  disinfectant,  and  it  is  a  very  penetrat- 
ing substance  and  it  is  possible  that  it  penetrates  within  the  egg,  and  holds 
in  check  certain  changes  during  incubation. 

Prof.  Graham  :  I  can  prove  it  penetrates  the  egg. 

A  Member  :  Don't  these  tables  show  that  lime  is  not  necessary  to  the 
vitality  of  the  chick? 

Prof.  Harcourt  :  If  I  had  the  total  figures  here  I  could  show  to  you 
that  in  many  cases  where  the  chicks  were  marked  as  weak,  the  lime  was 
very  low.  We  found  that  up  to  the  eleventh  day  of  incubation  the  lime  in 
the  chick  was  practically  the  same  as  the  lime  in  the  egg,  but  we  did  not 
follow  it  after  that.  It  seems  though  the  absorption  takes  place  in  the 
last  half  of  incubation. 

Mr.  Day:  The  method  of  incubation  seems  to  be  in  direct  relation  to 
the  amount  of  lime  absorbed. 

Mr.  Nix  :  I  have  been  told  by  bacteriologists  that  we  find  one  egg  ii 
twenty  that  is  sterile.  It  is  the  growing  embryo  having  to  sacrifice  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vitality  to  kill  the  germs  of  infection. 

Prof.  Harcourt:  Possibly,  and  perhaps  the  zenoleum  cuts  out  the 
action  of  these  germs.  There  is  no  doubt  zenoleum  is  a  disinfectant  and  as 
it  penetrates  into  the  egg,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  holds  in  check  somethinjor 
something  that  produces  carbon  dioxide  and  possibly  some  undesired 
changes. 

Q. — 'Will  feeding  lime  to  the  hen  have  any  effect  on  the  egg?  . 

Prof.  Graham  :  We  feed  our  hens  all  the  lime  they  can  eat. 

Q.—: Would  plaster  from  old  buildings  be  good  to  feed  to  hens? 

A. — Te87  give  them  all  they  will  eat. 

Q. — How  would  you  supply  the  moisture? 

A. — ^We  have  a  moisture  pan  about  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of  the 
incubator. 

Q. — Do  you  put  water  in,  cold  or  warmP 

A. — Warm,  90  degrees. 

Q. — What  depth  of  water  do  you  put? 

A. — About  one  inch.  In  order  to  put  in  zenoleum  we  heat  the  machine 
up,  and  then  take  one-tenth  of  solution  of  zenoleum  and  scrub  the  machine. 
We  use  about  two  quarts  of  zenoleum,  and  simply  soak  the  side  and  top  of 
the  machine  and  the  dry  thermometer  and  the  thermostat  and  everything 
else,  and  then  put  the  eggs  on  the  tray  and  slide  it  in.  I  think  you^  caa 
smell  the  zenoleum  on  the  unfertile  eggs  two  weeks  after  they  come  out  of 
the  incubator. 

There  is  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  which  gives  the  result  for 
incubators  and  the  method  for  operation. 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSES  OP  BROODERS. 

Bt  J.  L.  Nix,  Hoheb  City,  Pa. 

Of  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  hatch  all  his  eggs  and  then  lose  all 
his  chicks  P 

I  come  before  yon  handicapped  as  an  Institute  talker  because  of  mj 
being  identified  with  incubator  and  brooder  manufacture.  Anyone  who  is 
selling  goods  is  very  apt  to  be  partisan  and  narrow-minded  in  regard  to  the 
efforts  of  others  in  the  same  line.  If  jou  will  forget  that  I  have  a  mercenary 
interest  in  poultry  appliances,  on  my  part  I  will  try  and  give  you  as  dis- 
interested a  discussion  upon  brooders  and  how  to  raise  chicks  artificiieilly  as 
I  can.  At  a  great  Institute  like  this  our  object  is  for  each  one  to  give  their 
view  point  from  experience  and  observation  so  that  even  seven  blind  men 
may  Imow  how  an  elephant  looks — ^to  broaden  our  knowledge  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  and  take  home  with  us  some  new  things  that  will  help  us  to 
raise  more  and  better  poultry. 

Artificial  production  of  poultry  is  comparatively  a  new  subject,  and 
most  of  the  questions  under  discussion  are  controversial.  Settled  facts  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  most  experienced  poultrymen  are  changing  their 
methods  continually,  and  no  one  has  a  comer  on  the  best  methods.  Enough 
is  known  in  a  general  way  to  make  the  artificial  process  practical  and  pro- 
fitable. At  the  present  time  the  brooder  comes  nearer  meeting  the  conditions 
than  the  incubator.  A  good  brooder  intelligently  handled,  if  given  hen- 
hatched  chicks,  will  raise  more  and  better  chicks  than  the  hen  herself.  The 
brooder  even  with  incubator  chicks  will  do  better  than  the  hen  with  the  same 
kind  of  chicks. 

The  great  drawback  in  the  artificial  process  has  been  the  high  death  loss 
the  first  few  weeks.  We  have  been  blaming  the  feed,  and  consequently  the 
market  is  flooded  with  ^'Chick  Peeds"  of  all  kinds,  from  three  to  ten  cents 
a  pound.  Chicks  were  dying  apparently  from  indigestion,  and  tons  of  literar 
ture  have  been  devoted  to  the  proper  methods  of  feeding  young  chicks.  We 
blamed  the  brooders  for  chilling  them,  for  overheating  or  smothering  them. 
The  reasons  given  were  as  various  as  we  now  hear  as  to  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce White  Diarrhoea.  The  most  prolific  cause  of  brooder  mortality  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigation  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  defective 
incubation.  Incubators  have  not  yet  been  made  that  will  equal  a  hen 
in  e£Sciency.  In  the  Ouelph  vitality  tests  the  best  results  secured  in 
incubators  were  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  below  the  hen  in  producing  livable 
chicks.  In  a  rsecent  letter  from  Prof.  Edward  Brown,  of  University  College, 
Reading,  Theale,  (the  ^eatest  authority  in  England),  states :  ^'Your  com- 
parisons between  hatching  under  hens  and  in  incubators  quite  confirm  our 
own  experience.  We  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  same  average  in. the 
machines,  although  the  difference  was  not  quite  10  per  cent.  Still  it  was 
there."  Proof  can  be  secured  in  plenty  that  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  incubators.  While  the  percentage  of  chicks  hatched  in  the  incu- 
bators has  been  satisfactory,  they  have  been  of  much  lower  vitalit^f  than  if  the 
same  eggs  had  been  hatched  under  hens.  Incubator  chicks  if  dry-hatched  were 
short  weight — all  have  been  ijredisposed  to  white  diarrhoea,  defective  in 
mentality.  A  hen  hatched  chick  oi  two  days  of  age  has  the  protective 
instinct  as  well  developed  as  an  incubator  chick  of  ten  days  oi  age.  The 
incubator  chick  is  deficient  in  ash,  and  no  doubt  a  biological  examination 
would  «how  more  or  less  defective  structure  all  through  the  chick.  So  true 
is  the  flact  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  incubator  process,  that  a  very 
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large  majority  of  the  large  poultry  plants  go  out  of  business  in  three  or  four 
years,  because  they  cannot  raise  enough  birds  to  make  a  profit,  or  even  keep 
up  the  breeding  stock. 

'  Last  season  I  travelled  a  good  many  hundred  miles  visiting  poultry 
farms,  large  and  small.  Every  place  I  visited  had  white  diarrhoea  except 
two,  with  mortality  of  from  15  to  90  per  cent.  The  two  exceptions,  Mr. 
Robertson,  at  St.  Catharines,  and  Mr.  Mat  Gardner,  at  Auburn,  N.Y.,  had 
mo  white  diarrhoea  and  little  mortality,  which  can  only  be  explained  from 
the  fact  their  hatching  was  all  done  with  hens.  So  when  your  chicks  die 
in  the  brooder  it  is  not  always  the  brooder's  fault.  Do  not  expect  the  impossi- 
ble. A  poorly  hatched  chick  cannot  be  raised  even  with  a  hen,  while  faulty 
incubation  is  causing  high  mortality  in  young  chicks;  in  fact,  any  cause 
that  will  impair  the  vitality  of  the  breeding  stock,  impairs  the  vitality  of 
the  resultant  chick.  The  principal  influences  are  soil  or  range,  housing, 
feeding  and  care. 

Recent  comparative  vitality  tests  with  properly  constructed  brooders, 
however,  indicate  that  they  have  a  higher  rearing  power  than  the  hen — an 
unlocked  for  condition  truly.  The  ge;nerally  accepted  opinion  that  most  of 
of  our  troubles  have  been  with  the  brooder  is  erroneous.  The  construction  of 
a  brooder  is  much  more  simple  than  an  incubator.  All  that  is  required  in 
a  brooder  is  the  application  of  the  proper  degree  of  the  heat  and  forced  venti- 
lation without  draughts.  Authorities  may  dispute  over  the  manner  or 
method  of  making,  these  applications.  All  things  considered,  I  have  secured 
the  best  results  with  all  top  radiant  heat  and  forced  down  draft  ventilation 
of  moderately  ^heated  air,  circular  high  hover  giving  plenty  of  air  space  and 
all  round  curtain,  so  the  chicks  can  get  out  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  nearesi 
approach  to  natural  brooding.  The  chicks,  or  many  of  them,  lay  with  their 
bodies  under  the  hover  and  their  heads  outside,  breathing  the  cold,  out- 
side air. 

Soil  :  The  richer  the  soil  the  more  economically  birds  can  be  grown. 
The  natural  food  picked  up  is  greater,  more  animal  life  and  the  green  food 
is  more  succulent  and  nourishing.  Too  often  we  see  large  poultry  farms, 
with  thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  equipment,  located  upon  poor  or  sandy 
soil,  so  thin  and  light  that  a  grasshopper  would  die  of  starvation  from  lack 
of  anything  green  to  eat.  All  green  food  has  to  be  supplied  summer  and 
winter,  at  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  saiB 
of  the  sandy  farm  is  that  it  is  sanitary;  birds  can  be  crowded  in  small  pens 
and  the  droppings  wash  down  into  the  earth  after  every  rain.  The  better 
way  to  avoid  soil  contamination,  sickness  of  both  young  and  old  is  to  use  the 
colony  system  on  the  crop  rotation  plan,  so  ably  advocated  by  "Jerry."  The 
best^land  for  poultry  would  be  the  land  that  is  best  for  live-stock,  horses, 
or  cattle. 

CoLONT  System:  Use  the  colony  system  after  the  snow  goes  ofE  the 
ground  both  for  brooder,  and  young  stock.  Unless  the  houses  are  portable 
the  advantages  of  the  system  are  largely  lost.  Houses  may  be  6  x  6,  6x8, 
8  X  12,  or  8  X  16;  anything  large  than  this  is  very  difficult  to  move.  Use 
the  open  front  style  with  all  windows  and  screens  hinged  at  the  top  and  open 
outwards.  In  the  summer  time  face  the  north.  The  ends  of  the  houses 
should  face  the  prevailing  winds,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the  fowls  and  the 
help  it  gives  in  handling  brooder  lamps  in  windy  weather. 

The  continuous  or  winter  laying  house  is  very  desirable  in  a  cold  climate. 
In  winter  time  range  is  so  reduced  on  account  of  snow  that  the  value  of  the 
colony  house  is  lost.     The  long  laying  house  reduces  the  labor  and  care— 
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the  most  important  factor  in  poultry  production.  As  soon  as  the  snow  goes 
off  in  the  spring  it  is  better  to  move  the  laying  hens  to  the  colony  houses  on 
the  open  range. 

For  early  chicks^  broilers,  soft  roasters,  etc.,  chicks  can  only  be  produced 
out  of  season  by  the  use  of  brooders.  "We  have  the  choice  of  individuaHamp 
brooders,  hot  water  pipe  systems,  of  many  kinds,  over-head  heat,  bottom 
heat  or  side  heat,  enclosed  hover  systems  or  the  top  heat  open  pipe  systems, 
the  individual  lamp  brooder  in  connection  with  the  hot-water  pipes  to  take 
the  chill  off  the  house  and  warm  the  runs  in  cold  weather.  Each  plan  has 
its  advantages  and  each  system  many  shortcomings. 

The  individual  lamp  brooder  has  the  advantage  of  uniform  temperature 
best  suited  to  the  needs  or  age  of  the  brood,  and  good  ventilation;  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  heating  the  runs,  the  trouble,  care  and  danger  of  so  many 
lamps  to  look  after. 

The  enclosed  or  hover  pipe  systems  have  the  advantage  on  the  saving  of 
labor,  only  one  fire,  no  danger,  ease  of  maintaining  temperature  in  any  kind 
of  weather,  warm  runs,  but  trouble  with  the  ventilation.  The  ventilation  is 
difficult  to  control  and  requires  great  care  and  experience  to  handle  them 
successfully.  The  only  ventilated  hover  where  hot  water  pipes  are  used  is 
the  bottom  heat  system.  The  introduction  of  the  bottom  heat  does  more 
Injury  than  the  benefits  attained  by  the  forced  ventilation,  and  this  system 
is  used  but  little  by  practical  poultrymen. 

The  open  pipe  system  seeks  by  not  using  the  hover  to  heat  the  brood 
house  so  the  chicks  are  comfortable  any  place  in  the  run,  pure  air  is  assured, 
and  crowding  of  the  chicks  is  avoided.  This  would  at  first  glance  seem  to 
fulfil  the  conditions,  but  this  system  has  not  met  with  general  success.  The 
brood  house  is  too  warm,  the  chicks  breathe  too  much  hot  air,  become  soft 
and  weak.  The  change  to  out  of  doors  is  too  great.  Winter  chicks  must  be 
accustomed  to  cold  air  as  soon  as  possible. 

Construction  op  Bbooder  House.  The  best  plan  for  winter  chicks  is 
the  single  house  from  12  to  16  feet  wide,  facing  the  south — alley  in  north, 
all  glass  in  souths  never  in  the  roof.  Cement  floor  is  good  protection  against 
rats  but  if  used  must  be  covered  with  several  inches  of  sand  and  cut  straw. 
The  bare  cement  is  too  cold  in  winter  for  young  chicks. 

Colony  Houses  for  Lamp  Brooders.  Almost  any  kind,  size  or  style  of 
colony  houses  are  adapted  to  the  use  of  portable  lamp  brooders.  They  should  be 
of  the  open  front  style,  arranged  with  swing  glass  and  cloth  screens,  open  out- 
ward so  the  house  may  be  open  or  closed  at  will,  depending  upon  the  weitther. 
In  a  6x6  house,  two  hovers  may  be  placed ;  in  a  8x10,  3 ;  and  in  a  8x16,  four 
hovers  may  be  placed.  The  object  of  placing  two  or  more  hovers  in  a  house  is  to 
take  the  chill  off  the  house,  and  work  can  be  commenced  earlier  in  the  spring. 
The  colony  house  is  not  recommended  for  winter  work.  Use  a  winter  brood 
house.  The  colony  house  shoud  be  upon  runners,  or  if  made  on  the  Engilsh 
plan  on  wheels  so  as  to  be  moved  easily  from  place  to  place  either  to  get 
fresh  foraging  ground  or  fresh  soil  for  a  new  brood  of  chicks.  For  spring 
and  summer  rearing  with  a  good,  portable  hover  the  portable  colony  house 
provides  the  best  known  method  of  raising  chicks  successfully.  When 
the  birds  are  old  enough,  roosts  are  provided,  and  the  hovers  transferred  to 
another  house  and  another  brood  started.  The  first  brood  is  left  in  the  house 
until  removed  to  winter  quarters  in  the  fall. 

The  out  door  brooder  comes  next  to  the  colony  house  as  a  practical 
device  for  spring  and  summer  rearing.  The  greatest  defect  in  all  outdoor 
brooders  is  the  lack  of  air  and  floor  space.    The  largest  of  them  are  too  small 
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and  the  small  ones  don't  consider  seriously.  It  is  not  practical  to  use  out- 
door brooders  to  any  extent  until  the  snow  goes  off  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
unless  placed  in  a  sheltered  location. 

Bange.  In  selecting  the  best  place  for  a  colony  house  or  outdoor  brooder 
it  is  preferable  where  no  old  fowls  range,  fresh  soil  if  possible.  A  culti- 
vated field  or  garden  in  preference  to  a  grass  range. 

TEicPEBATimE  OF  THE  Bboodeb.  The  best  place  to  harden  off  chicks  ii 
in  a  good  self -regulating  brooder.  Chicks  should  be  removed  from  the  incuba- 
tor at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  usual  hardening  off  process  in  an 
incubator  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Have  the  brooder  littered  and  warmed  up  before  removing  chicks  from 
the  incubator.  The  chicks  should  be  transferred  to  the  brooder  in  warm 
covered  baskets  to  avoid  chilling  them,  and,  not  over  fifty  or  sixty  put  undw 
each  hover. 

Heiit  the  brooders  from  85  to  110  degrees,  depending  upon  the  make  of 
the  brooder  and  position  of  the  thermometer  in  the  hover. 

You  must  first  determine  the  proper  temperature  from  the  appearance  of 
the  chicks  themselves.  Just  watch  them  when  they  settle  down  for  the  night. 
If  they  are  lying  down  all  spread  out  like  sheep  on  a  hillside,  happy  and  con- 
tented, with  their  heads  peeping  out  from  under  the  hover  and  resting  on  the 
floor,  rest  assured  the  heat  is  all  right ;  but,  if  they  are  huddled  together  in 
a  pile,  they  are  cold  and  need  more  heat.  If  they  stand  up  with  their  mouths 
open,  they  are  too  hot.  It  is  better  to  have  a  little  too  much  heat  than  not 
enough,  as  the  chicks  will  work  away  from  the  heat  if  they  have  a  chance. 
During  the  night  the  temperature  usually  falls  and  then  if  there  is  a  little 
surplus  they  are  comfortable  in  the  morning.  While  a  regulator  is  not 
essential  on  a  brooder,  il  is  of  great  assistance  during  the  first  few  days.  The 
heat  does  not  need  to  be  watched  so  closely,  and,  consequently,  the  regu- 
lator is  a  time  saver.  It  also  provides  the  proper  temperature  in  the  early 
morning.  When  there  is  not  enough  heat  under  the  hover  the  chicks  pile 
up,  and  the  weaker  ones  are  trampled  or  forced  to  the  outside  and  chilled. 
If  the  hover  is  not  warm  enough  the  chicks  will  not  go  under  it  and  will  pile 
up  in  some  convenient  comer  outside.  When  brooders  are  not  of  the  two  or 
three  compartment  style  the  chicks  should  be  confined  within  a  foot  or  so  of 
the  hover  the  first  few  days  until  they  become  used  to  it,  and  the  run  gradu- 
ally enlarged  as  they  grow  older. 

Yehtilation  must  be  freely  provided  with  outdoor  brooders.  In  the 
colony  house  type  the  glass  sash  is  left  open  at  all  temperatures  above  60 
degrees  outside,  thus  assuring  an  abundance  of  fresh  air.  A  great  many 
brooders  on  the  market  are  deficient  in  ventilation,  and  it  can  only  be  pro- 
vided by  raising  the  roof  an  inch  or  two  and  fastening  permanently  in  that 
position. 

LiTTEit.  At  the  start  we  advise  against  the  use  of  bedding  materials 
that  are  indigestible  or  that  may  be  eaten,  for  in  the  case  of  incubator  hatched 
chicks,  especially  if  dry  hatched,  the  natural  selective  food  instinct  does 
not  develop  until  the  chick  is  from  six  to  ten  days  old.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  hen  hatched  chick.  They  know  grits  from  grain  at  the  start,  but  the 
incubator  chick  does  not.  This  fact  makes  an  incubator  chick  more  difficult  to 
feed  and  bed  for  it  is  apt  to  eat  anything  it  can  swallow,  and  too  often  it 
succeeds,  for  many  a  flock  has  been  kiled  by  filling  up  on  bran,  saw-dust  or 
sand.  For  this  reason  do  not  use  bran,  saw-dust,  coarse  sand,  or  fine  shavings. 
The  first  choice  would  be  cut  clover,  next,  cut  straw,  bam  litter  or  chaff, 
•weet  and  free  from  mould  and  decayed  particles.  After  the  first  week 
almost  anything  can  be  used.     One  of  the  best  materials  available  is  dry 
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eartli,  especially  in  warm  weather.  It  absorbs  the  droppings  and  is  a  good 
disinfectant.  Bedding  should  always  cover  the  brooder  floor  at  least  an  inch 
deep  and  be  short  enough  so  that  the  chicks  can  scratch  in  it.  Dry  chick 
feeds  should  always  be  fed  in  the  litter  and  every  inducement  given  the 
chicks  to  exercise.  In  some  brooders  one  trouble  encountered  with  earth  or 
dusty  bedding  is  the  continual  scratching  raises  a  fine  dust  that  closes  the 
gauze  .of  the  lamp^  causing  it  to  smoke  and  catch  fire. 

Feeding.  The  best  chick  feed  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cracked 
wheat,  corn  and  steel  cut  oats.  Anything  else  added  is  a  detriment.  The 
advertised  feeds  with  fifty-seven  varieties  of  grains  you  had  better  leave 
alone.  Millet,  mustard,  turnip  seed,  etc.,  are  very  injurious.  You  will 
always  find  when  these  strange  seeds  are  used  on  dissecting  the  dead  chicks 
the  gizzards  will  be  filled  with  undigested  seeds,  while  the  com,  wheat  and 
oats  have  been  absorbed.  Fresh,  wholesome  grain,  meat,  and  green  food 
is  all  that  is  required  to  rear  young  chicks.  Fresh  butchers'  meat  cut  fine 
or  milk,  sweet  or  sour,  is  best.  Beef  scrap  is  uncertain.  So  much  of  it  con- 
tains tankage.  Good  beef  scrap  is  all  right,  but  should  not  be  hopper  fed 
until  chicks  are  ten  days  old.  Feed  by  hand,  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  of  the 
feed.  The  green  food  is  lettuce  or  chick  weed;  as  a  substitute,  sprouted  grains, 
the  sprouts  three  or  four  inches  long.  Green  grass  is  a  delusion;  it  is  too 
tough  and  woody.     Lawn  clippings  will  kill  little  chicks. 

GuiTS.  The  free  use  of  sharp,  flinty  grits  is  to  be  condemned.  It  is 
unnatural.  In  the  newly  hat;ched  chick  the  tissues  are  soft  and  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  commercial  grits  do  them  no  good.  Use  a  small  portion,  1  to  2 
per  cent,  of  fine  oyster  shells  and  the  chicks  will  do  better.  They  need  lime 
worse  than  they  need  teeth.  Small  smooth  pebbles  are  to  be  preferred  if 
shell  is  not  available.  Crushed  egg  shells  are  the  best  grits  of  all  for  young 
chicks. 

Staeting  Weak  Chicks.  When  chicks  are  improperly  hatched  and  are 
weak,  in  place  of  starting  them  upon  grain  foods  they  can  be  fed  to  better 
advantage  upon  dry  bread  crumbs  moistened  with  milk,  so  as  to  be  in  a 
crumbly  condition.  After  three  or  four  days  well-cooked  com  bread  or  pone 
can  be  added  to  the  diet.    After  the  first  week,  regular  grain  diet  can  be  used. 

Mentality  op  Chicks.  Nature  provides  the  ydung  of  all  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals  instincts  to  protect  them  from  harm.  The  natural  instincts  are 
almost  as  well  developed  in  the  young  of  wild  animals  as  after  they  have  had 
several  years  experience.  The  hen  hatched  chicks  has  the  power  to  select 
articles  of  diet  which  are  the  best  for  it,  while  the  incubator  chick — especi- 
ally if  dry  hatched  and  from  stock  that  is  not  in  the  best  of  condition,  which 
often  happens  ^s  breeding  stock  is  seldom  in  the  pink  of  condition  from  the 
improper  conditions  which  are  used  in  handling  them — are  more  prone  to 
disease,  and  the  protective  instincts  do  not  develop  until  they  are  from  six 
to  ten  days  of  age,  and  a  great  many  difficulties  that  are  encountered  in  the 
artificial  rearing  are  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  fact.  For  this  reason 
incubator  chicks  have  to  be  more  carefully  fed  the  first  few  weeks  than  chicks 
which  were  hatched  and  reared  by  hens.  Due  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
feed  them  too  much  or  have  injurious  substances  around  them  that  would 
injure  them  in  case  they  should  be  eaten. 

A  great  many  people  are  engaged  in  raising  poultry  and  would  like  to 
raise  poultry  artificially  who  do  not  have  the  means  to  buy  the  best  of  appar- 
atus. It  is  entirely  practical  for  those  who  have  a  little  mechanical  skill  to 
construct  a  very  satisfactory  home-made  brooder  but  they  require  more  skill  in 
management  and  operation  than  if  a  first  class  commercial  article  is  bought. 
The  manufactured  brooder  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experience,  a  case  of 
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the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  has  a  wide  range  of  adaptability  as  to  weather 
conditions.  More  people  can  succeed  with  them,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  will 
give  better  results  than  the  home-made  brooder.  Almost  any  kind  of  a  cheap 
building  can  be  used  as  a  brood  house.  There  should  be  sufficient  glass  to 
provide  light  and  arrangements  made  for  ventilation.  In  the  winter  time 
those  who  raise  early  chicks  and  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  exepense  of  hot 
water  heater  or  pipe  systems  can  use  an  ordinary  stove,  with  lamp  brooders, 
quite  successfully.  The  stove  warms  the  building  and  runs  during  the  day 
and  the  lamp  brooders  take  care  of  the  chicks  throughout  the  night.  By  very 
inexpensive  and  simple  methods  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  large  number  of 
chicks  successfully. 

Before  a  new  batch  of  chicks  is  placed  in  a  brooder,  whether  indoor  or 
outdoor  the  brooder  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  should 
be  scrubbed  with  hot  water  and  soap,  to  which  some  disinfectant,  such  as 
zenoleum,  creoline,  etc.,  has  been  added.  In  summer  time  when  lice  and 
red  mites  become  plentiful,  a  brooder  con  be  quickly  disinfected  and  the 
animal  life  killed  by  burning  a  sulphur  candle  in  the  brooder.  These  are 
sold  by  all  poultry  supply  dealers  and  are  a  quick  and  inexpensive  way  of 
disinfecting  a  brooder. 

Selecting  a  Biioodeb.  The  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  a  good 
practical  brooder  is  to  get  one  with  large  floor  area,  plenty  of  air  space  with 
albundant  means  of  ventilation.  In  warm  weather  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  too  much  air  for  chicks.  Hovers  should  be  preferably  round  and 
high.  In  the  summer  time  the  felt  curtains  are  tucked  up  so  that  the  chicks 
can  receive  a  gentle  heat  from  above  and  yet  get  an  unlimitted  supply  of 
fresh  air.  In  selecting  an  outdoor  brooder,  the  brooder  built  on  the  colony 
house  plan  is  vastly  superior  to  other  types  on  account  of  the  protection 
against  storm  and  by  use  of  the  transom  window  and  sash  they  can  be  easily 
ventilated  in  summer  time  or  upon  warm  afternoons.  The  low  flat  brooder 
with  no  provision  for  ventilation  but  the  holes  bored  in  the  sides,  or  those 
brooders  with  small  floor  area  will  prove  a  disappointment,  and  give  very 
poor  results  the  season  through ;  but  the  modern  improved  brooder  you  will 
find  more  satisfactory  than  the  hen;  as  it  will  raise  a  higher  percentage,  and 
they  will  grow  faster  and  ^ill  be  better  developed  than  those  birds  that  are 
raised  in  the  natural  manner,  provided  the  brooder  is  intelligently  handled 
and  operated. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  TEAR. 

By  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

Let  us  look  if  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  poultry  husbandry  in  recent 
years  to  see  whether  we  ought  to  take  a  pessimistic  or  optimistic  view  of  the 
situation.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  entitled  to  claim  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  new  poultry^ husbandry.  Not  that  we  have  in  recent 'years  discovered 
some  great  improveinent,  or  that  we  have  been  bringing  about  a  revolution  in 
methods,  but  looking  back  over  a  period  of  10  or  15  years  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  agree  that  there  has  been  a  quiet,  gradual  change  in  methods,  that 
places  the  poultry  husbandry  to-day  in  an  entirely  different  light  to  what 
it  occupied  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  However,  I  believe  we  have  a  new 
poultry  husbandry  that  differs  from  the  old,  principally  in  its  method. 
Nearly  all  of  this  change  has  come  through  an  effort  to  accomplish  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  has  been  to  increase  the  one  man  efficiency  in  the 
poultry  business. 
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In  almost  every  modern  improvement  we  see  that  we  have  been  working 
towards  the  end  of  enabling  one  man  to  raise  more  chickens,  to  feed  more 
h^ns,  and  to  make  more  dollars  than  he  ever  did  before.  All  these  changes 
have  come  through  four  principal  methods.  First,  in  regard  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  method  of  housing  our  poultry;  second,  in  regard  to  our  method 
of  feeding ;  third,  in  regard  to  our  method  of  heating,  and,  fourth,  in  regard 
to  our  method  of  breeding  and  rearing  chickens.  We  will  first  discuss  for 
a  few  minutes  the  new  poultry  husbandry  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn  about  our  methods  of  handling  the  fowls  and  the  building  of 
the  house.  In  the  first  place  x)ur  houses  are  costing  us  a  great  deal  less  than 
it  was  thought  necessary  a  few  years  ago.  Those  of  us  who  have  visited 
poultry  farms  can  vouch  for  this  statement.  Poultry  houses  built  from  five 
to  fifteen  years  ago,  cost  in  many  cases,  from  f5  to  $7  or  |8  for  every  hen. 
The  house  built  in  these  days  does  not  cost  more  than  from  |1.50  to  |2  per 
hen  in  the  face  of  the  higher  price  of  material  and  of  labor,  and  this  cost 
per  hen  capacity  has  been  brought  about  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  One 
of  them  is  that  we  are  building  bigger  houses  than  we  used  to  build.  You 
can  find  lots  of  poultry  houses  8,  10  and  12  feet  wide;  the  modem  poultry 
house  must  be  15,  18  or  20  feet  wide.  A  few  years  ago  poultry  houses  were 
built  to  accommodate  15  to  20  hens  in  a  flock,  and  now  we  are  keeping  them 
in  flocks  of  50  or  more,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  ranches  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  are  keeping  100  hens  in  a  fldck,  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  keeping  200,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  500  hens  in  a  single  flock.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  can 
recommend  more  than  100  hens  in  a  flock,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  we  can 
keep  from  50  to  100  hens  and  make  more  money  and  handle  them  with  less 
expense  than  we  did  formerly.  Whenever  we  divide  our  flocks  we  increase 
our  labor,  and  when  we  increase  the  size  of  the  flock  we  decrease  the  labor 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  house;  so  you  see  if  we  can  get  one  flock  of  100 
instead  of  four  flocks  of  25  we  decrease  the  actual  labor. 

We  have-  also  come  to  the  belief  that  we  can  confine  our  hens  to  closer 
floor  space  than  we  used  to  think  possible.  The  poultry  books  and  papers  of 
ten  years  ago  were  full  of  recominendations  that  you  had  to  allow  from  8 
to  10  and  even  12  square  feet  of  fioor  space  per  hen.  Within  recent  years 
we  have  been  getting  it  down  to  3,  4,  5,  and  6  square  feet,  and  some  people 
are  putting  them  even  closer.  I  believe  that  with  Leghorns  it  is  wise  to  get 
as  low  as  four  square  feet.  Last  year,  at  the  University  we  tried  2i  square 
feet  as  compared  to  5  feet,  and  the  hens  that  had  the  larger  floor  space  did 
best,  and  the  hens  that  fell  behind  on  account  of  the  congestion  made  up 
for  it  in  the  summer  season.  In  a  larger  i)en  it  is  less  necessary  that  we 
allow  a  large  amount  of  floor  space  per  hen  because  a  hen  in  a  small  flock  in 
a  small  house  with  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  has  not  as  large  a  room  to 
exercise  as  she  would  have  if  she  were  in  a  large  house  with  a  large  flock 
and  with  the  same  amount  of  floor  space  per  hen,  because  she  has  liberty  to 
trespass  upon  the  floor  space  of  all  the  other  hens.  These  modern  houses 
have  been  cheapened  by  onr  reducing  the  size  of  th^m  up  and  down.  We 
have  lowered  our  hen  houses  because  it  is  less  expensive  to  build  a  low  house 
than  a  hierh  house.  The  one  unit  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  hen  house  is 
the  amount  of  floor  space  per  hen.  Therefore,  if  we  can  reduce  the  height 
of  the  wall  and  lower  the  roof,  it  will  save  in  the  expense  of  the  house. 

Q. — ^How  low  can  you  build  them? 

A. — As  low  as  the  house  can  be  built  and  do  the  work  conveniently. 

Q. — A  good  deal  lower  for  you  than  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Baldwin? 
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A. — A  good  deal,  and  that  is  where  I  have  the  advantage.  We  must 
realize  the  fact  that  w^  spend  vastly  more  money  in  the  construction  of  hen 
houses  to  accommodate  ourselves  in  doing  the  work  than  we  do  in  build  iAg 
the  houses,  because  the  hens  need  that  large  amount  of  air  space.  The 
ordinary  rule  for  building  a  barn  for  cows  in  the  noLodem  stable  is  to  allow 
one  square  foot  of  air  space  for  each  pound  of  live  weight,  and  when  you 
come  to  put  that  rule  into  effect  in  building  a  hen  house,  the  house  does  not 
require  to  be  very  high.  Supposing  a  hen  weights  four  pounds  and  she  is 
allowed  four  square  feet  of  floor  spa^ce.  If  we  give  that  hen  a  square  foot 
;of  air  space  for  the  pound  of  live  weight,  all -that  is  necessary  is  to  raise 
it  a  foot  high.  If  you  build  a  hen  house  and  allow  each  hen  what  is  allowed 
in  the  ordinary  dairy  barn,  the  hen  house  would  be  just  one  foot  high,  but 
when  we  are  building  a  hen  house  we  must  have  it  five  or  six  feet  high  in 
order  to  work  in  it  properly.  One  advantage  in  having  a  small  space  is 
that  there  is  more  body  heat  to  warm  up  the  house.  The  man  who  builds 
his  house  with  an  allev-way  in  it  compels  his  hens  to  warm  up  the  alley- 
way. _ 

We  used  to  think  it  necessary  to  build  double  walls  and  stuff  them  with 
saw-dust  or  hay  to  make  them  tight  and  keep  the  house  warm.  We  thought 
that  the  most  important  principle  in  egg  production  in  winter  was  to  keep 
the  hen  house  warm.  I  would  not  question  for  a  minute  the  philosophy  that 
the  hen  will  lay  better,  if  other  coaditions  were  equal,  in  a  moderately  warm 
hen  house  than  she  would  in  a  cold  one,  but  as  between  the  hen  breathing 
bad  air  and  living  in  a  wi^rm  house,  I  would  take  the  latter  proposition 
every  single  time.  And  so  we  lind  that  in  getting  fresh  air  conditions  into 
a  ben  house  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  these  houses  double  boarded  and 
papered.  All  that  is  necessn  ry,  is  to  have  single  boarding  with  tight  joints, 
and  upon  the  exposed  locations~add  a  coating  of  building  paper  and  in  that 
way  we  can  make  a  house  just  as  warm  as  it  needs  to  be.  We  can  add  con- 
siderably to  the  warmth  of  that  house  by  double  boarding  just  at  one  point. 
Supposing  you  are  building  a  slant  roof  house,  and  you  are  going  to  place 
your  nest  arrangement  against  the  north  wall,  by  putting  the  2x4  plate  edge 
ways,  we  are  able  to  set  up  above  the  perches  and  back  of  the  perches  down 
as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  nesting  boxes  a  space  where  the  air  can  circulate 
up  between  the  rafters  and  out,  so  that  the  double  boarding  at  that  point  is 
not  dead  air  space,  but  it  will  cause  circulation  of  air  and  that  keeps  the 
double  boarding  from  ever  becoming  very  cold  and  keeps  it  from  condensing 
moisture  and  keeps  it  from  cooling  off  the  air  right  where  the  hens  are. 

The  modern  hen  house  has  been  cheiK^)oned  in  the  front  by  permitting 
u«  to  use  cheap  material,  such  as  cloth,  ti  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  put  in 
an  elaborate  ventilating  system.  I  belif^ve  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  put  in 
a  straw  loft  to  fill  up  the  large  roof  space.  You  should  have  the  least  space 
that  you  cannot  get  at,  so  that  you  can  whitewash  every  part  of  it,  and 
where  the  sunlight  can  strike  every  part  of  the  house,  and  if  that  houde  has 
been  made  tight  on  all  sides,^  including  the  floor  and  roof,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  matter  very  much  what  the  front  of  that  hen  house  is. 

Q. — ^What  kind  of  a  floor  would  you  useP 

A. — A  cement  floor. 

Q.— How  thick? 

A. — It  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  for  the  top  coat,  or  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  for  the  first  coat  on  which  the  floor  rests. 

Q. — How  strong  would  you  make  the  first  coat? 

A. — One  part  Portland  Cement  and  three  parts  of  sharp  sand  and  five 
parts  of  gravel  or  fine  sand. 
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Q. — Do  you  x>ound  that  very  muchP 

A. — Pound  that  very  hard.  First  of  all  put  a  bed  of  cinders  or  gravel 
or  fine  sand. 

Q. — ^Do  you  wet  the  cinders  P 

A. — They  should  be  made  wet.  It  will  take  the  moisture  out  of  the 
cement  floor  too  rapidly  and  cause  it  to  crumble  if  you  do  not. 

Q. — How  do  you  make  your  finishing  cpatP 

A. — ^One  to  three;  if  you  have  a  room  twelve  feet  square  it  should  be 
blocked  off  into  spaces  of  three  feet  square.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes 
mnph  difference  whether  it  is  very  smooth  or  not.  Sand  and  altogether  it 
costs  us  between  six  and  seven  cents  a  foot,  and  when  it  is  done,  it  is  done 
for  all  time,  and  it  is  the  driest  kind  of  fioor,  and  it  is  the  easiest  kind  of 
a  floor  to  clean,  and  it  is  not  a  cold  floor,  if  it  is  covered  with  straw  as  it 
ought  to  be  always  covered. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  is  essential  to  make  the  cement  that  thick  P 
A. — ^I  do  not  know,  we  build,  it  that  way.  I  rather  think  it  could  be 
built  lighter  than  that.  It  used  to  be  thought  necessary  that  we  should  go 
down  two  feet  into  the  ground  for  the  foundation.  I  question  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  go  down  more  than  12  or  18  inches.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
building  a  wall  that  averages  more  than  six  inches  wide. 

We  are  building  a  new  house  226  feet  long  with  23  pens  in  it,  and  we 
have  built  the  wall  only  four  inches  wide  at  the  top,  straight  on  the  outside 
and  running  down  six  inches. 

Q. — ^How  far  is  the  top  of  your  wall  above  the  ground  P 
A. — Six  inches.  The  wall  is  six  inches  above  the  floor,  in  order  to  keep 
the  stxftw  from  getting  out  of  the  house,  every  time  we  open  and  shut  the 
door.  When  you  build  a  cement  floor  right  on  the  top  of  the  soil  the  mois- 
ture will  come  through  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction  and  will  strike 
against  that  floor  and  you  get  a  diffusion  of  moisture  through  there  that 
makes  a  damp  floor  and  the  straw  will  absorb  it  and  the  floor  will  be  wet; 
you  can  cut  that  off  by  having  your  cement  grouted  and  the  moisture  does 
not  get  through. 

Q. — ^Don't  you  think  a  foot  of  cinders  and  six  inches  of  cement  would 
be  sufficient? 

A. — ^We  are  going  to  try  putting  down  fine  sand  or  cinders  for  a  drain- 
age. It  is  very  easy  to  build  your  floor  and  foundation  all  in  one  and  then 
build  your  house  on  top  of  it  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  cloth  curtains  I  have  letters  from  people  in  New  York 
State  living  within  five  or  ten  miles  of  one  another,  and  one  condemned  the 
cloth  curtain  and  the  other  man  said  he  would  not  take  flSO  for  the  know- 
ledge he  gained  by  just  using  those  curtains.  We  find  it  makes  a  good  deal 
of  difference  how  the  hen  house  is  built.  If  the  house  is  loose  in  its  construc- 
tion, the  curtain  will  not  work.  Whereas  if  the  house  is  built  tight  on  all 
sides  except  the  front  it  works  better,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  take  out  the  muslin  front  of  our  house  and  put  in  cheese-cloth  in  order  to 
get  a  proper  change  of  air.  How  much  cloth  you  should  use  and  the  thick- 
ness will  depend  upon  the  question  of  how  tight  the  house  should  be. 

Q. — ^Do  you  ever  try  burlap  P 

A.^ — ^Yes,  that  makes  the  house  too  dark.  It  lets  the  air  through  easier 
than  cheese-cloth.     (Applause.) 
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STRONG  AND  WEAK  VITALITY  IN  POULTRY. 
By  Prof.  James  E.  Rice,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York- 

It  seems  almost  out  of  place  for  me  to  speak  on  this  subject  of  strong 
and  low  vitality  at  a  place  where  that  subject  is  so  much  thought  of  as 
here.  Prof.  Graham  has  preached  on  this  subject  for  years,  and  I  think  some 
of  the  strongest  type  of  vitality  I  have  seen  are  to  be  found  here.  Never- 
theless, there  may  be  some  of  you  here  who  have  not  heard  that  messa^, 
and  for  that  reason  Prof.  Graham  asked  to  place  me  on  the  programme  for 
discussion  on  this  question.  To  my  mind  the  most  important  problem  to*day 
is  for  the  poultry-man  to  have  the  ability  to  renew  his  flock.  More  failures 
have  occurred  from  that  one  cause  than  from  all  the  other  causes  put  togetlier. 
The  failure  to  renew  the  flock  has  been  due,  of  course,  to  many  contributory 
causes,  some  of  them  due  to  improper  housing,  some  improper  methods  of 
feeding,  some  improper  methods  of  incubation,  and  some  improper  methods 
of  breeding;  but  I  believe  that  much  of  the  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  lack 
of  appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  person  collecting  a  breeding  stock  and 
the  importance  of  choosing  fowls  of  well-known  vitality.  Now,  the  question 
of  selecting  for  vitality  is  all  the  way  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
fowl  from  the  egg  to  the  baby  chick,  the  chicken  partly  grown  and  the  fully 
matured  fowl. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  egg  should  be  fully  developed  and  of 
normal  size,  laid  by  a  matured  fowl  of  the  ideal  shape  and  vigor,  an  egg 
that  is  perfect  in  its  shell,  shape,  and  size.  It  is  pretty  well  proven  that 
eggs  that  show  weakness  in  any  part  show  that  there  is  a  lack  of  health 
on  the  part  of  the  hen — some  contributory  cause  that  produces  a  weak- 
shelled  egg — and  if  the  shell  is  weak  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  inside  of  the  egg  is  usually  weak,  and  we  would,  therefore,  get  a  weak 
chicken;  so  that  we  must  begin  by  selecting  the  egg  if  we  want  a  strong 
chick.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  help  chickens  out  of  the  shell.  I  have 
helped  them  out  and  I  have  seen  them  grow  and  overcome  their  weakness, 
and  yet  I  believe  as  a  matter  of  policy  we  have  got  to  fight  it  at  every  point, 
and  we  must  kill  weakness  whenever  we  see  it,  and  we  should  not  undertake 
to  help  the  little  fellows  that  show  signs  of  weakness.  If  you  can  see 
chickens  improperly  incubated  and  perfectly  incubated,  you  will  see  that 
some  came  out  covered  with  a  good  down,  large  and  full  of  life,  squirming 
and  full  of  vigour,  and  they  have  little  eyes  that  stand  out  like  shoe-but- 
tons, they  are  so  black  and  bright,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  indications; 
and  they  have  shanks  that  are  fat  and  plump  as  compared  with  the  little 
shrivelled  up  shanks  of  the  weak  ones.  They  have  a  beak  that  is  short  and 
thick,  and  of  a  good  color  as  compared  with  a  pale  beak.  I  believe  in  the 
large,  commercial  ranges.  We  must  come  to  the  point  of  eliminating  these 
birds,  putting  them  by  themselves  beyond  any  possible  chance  of  ever  get- 
ting in  our  breeding  stock.  When  they  are  getting  their  chick  feathers  we 
have  another  period  in  their  lives  when  they  tend  to  show  their  low  vitality. 
We  have  started  a  line  of  investigation  at  the  University  that  we  hope  to 
cfirry  on  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  We  selected  brothers  and  sisters 
of  white  Leghorns,  hatched  in  the  same  machine  and  in  the  same  process, 
and  yet  some  of  these  chicks,  from  the  very  start  and  continuing  right 
straight  through,  up  to  the  present  time,  show  normal,  vigorous,  healthy, 
while  others  show  delicacy  and  low  vitality.  We  went  in  there  and  picked 
out  all  these  low-vitality  chickens  and  marked  them^  and  leg-bandaged 
and  numbered  them,  and  we  did  the  same  thing  with  the  strong,  vigorous 
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chicks.  We  did  not  take  a  chicken  that  had  low  vitality  that  we  felt  wonld 
probably  not  live;  because  there  would  be  no  use  in  spoiling  our  experi- 
ment in  that  way. 

And  you  can  see  the  difference  between  these  chickens  when  they  weigh 
t^vo  pounds  apiece  and  later  when  they  were  put  into  winter  quarters.  The 
time  will  come  when  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  their  resources^  and 
they  will  not  be  able  to  produce  eggs.  It  will  show  especially  in  the  moult- 
ing time,  when  they  are  asked  to  reproduce  and  put  on  a  new  coat  of 
feathers.  We  have  six  experiments  on  the  way,  two  of  Whit3  Leghorai 
and  one  of  barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  White  Leghorns,  strong,  averaged 
3-3-10  pounds;  the  weak  2  8-10  pounds,  almost  no  difference  in  size.  The 
total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  25  of  weak  vitality  was  287 ;  the  total  number 
of  eggs  laid  by  strong  vitality,  315.  Value  of  eggs,  |9.25,  for  the  weak; 
910.40,  for  the  strong.  For  the  second  experiment  the  weak  averaged  3  8-10, 
the  strong  3  9-10.  The  weak  laid  198  eggs,  the  strong  275.  Value  of  the 
^gs  of  the  weak  was  |6.36,  of  the  strong,  |9.10.  The  cost  of  feed  for  the 
weak  was  f2.10,  of  the  strong  |3.18.  The  strongest  contrast  is  between  th« 
Barred  Eocks.  The  25  weak  averaged  4  6-10  pounds  apiece  and  the  strong 
6  3-10  pounds  apiece.  The  cost  of  feed  was  $4.20  for  the  weak  and  f5.48 
for  the  strong.  The  weak  ate  more  food  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the 
eggs  they  produced  than  the  strong.  Those  of  you  who  go  to  Cornell  to 
attend  the  Poultry  Institute  will  be  able  to  see  these  pens  and  see  for  your- 
self whether  there  is  a  contrast  in  the  shape  and  size. 

In  some  cases  these  chickens  that  were  weak  have  overcome  it  to  an 
extent  that  you  hardly  would  be  able  to  tell  them  now  from  the  strong; 
just  the  same  as  a  child  born  weak  by  being  kept  under  the  finest  kind  of 
conditions  overcomes  that  weakness  and  eventually  grows  up  to  be  strong. 
Yet,  if  we  know  anything  about  the  law  of  heredity,  like  producing  like, 
there  will  always  be  a  tendency  of  the  individual  that  was  once  of  low 
vitality  to  break  down  or  reproduce  that  weakness. 

We  then  come  to  the  problem  of  picking  out  the  strong  and  the  weak 
for  breeding  purposes,  going  right  into  the  pen  and  picking  out  those  fowls 
that  show  strong  vitality.  I  believe  that  we  can  pick  them  out  so  that  when 
we  put  them  into  the  breeding  pens  they  will  give  us  strong  or  low  vitality 
according  to  the  birds  we  selected.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  we 
picked  out  a  hen  who  is  now  showing  low  vitality  that  she  would  produce 
chicks  of  low  vitality.  I  picked  out  a  hen  of  low  vitality,  and  Prof.  Gra- 
ham said,  "Don't  take  her,  she  is  too  well-known,  she  has  a  wonderful  record 
behind  her.y  It  is  not  an  indication  that  that  hen  has  not  been  a  hen  of 
strong  vitality.  She  might  be  of  low  vitality  because  of  that  heavy  egg 
production.  I  have  seen  hens  of  the  strongest  possible  physical  strength 
the  picture  of  health  and  had  never  laid  an  egg.  There  was  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  should  not  be  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  I  mainta'm 
that  no  matter  how  good  a  trap-nest  record  you  have,  and  how  great  a 
reproduction  power  the  hen  may  have,  if  at  the  time  she  produces  these 
eggs  she  is  of  low  vitality  her  chicks  may  be  of  low  vitality.  Sometimes 
the  very  fact  that  a  hen  is  the  best  hen  that  we  have  got  on  our  place  will 
indicate  she  is  not  a  good  hen  to  breed  from.  The  best  hen  we  have  got  on 
our  place  at  the  present  time,  hen  No.  61^  laid  216  eggs  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  her  laying  period;  she  was  most  vigorous  and  could  give  us  the 
most  fertile  eggs,  and  the  most  hatchable  eggs  out  of  seventy  hens.  Her 
record  shows  right  straight  through  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  reliable 
hens  in  the  whole  place.  She  had  a  constitution  that  would  stand  up  under 
heavy  feeding. 
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Q. — ^What  about  her  chickens  P 

A. — ^We  did  not  carry  tlirough  the  experiment  to  the  extent  of  getting 
individual  record  of  her  chicks.  The  time  will  come  in  the  life  of  every 
hen  when  she  will  reach  her  limit.  That  hen  has  been  the  best  hen  tills 
year.  I  am  convinced  that  for  the  future  the  poultryman  must  look  for 
great  improvement  in  the  breeding  of  his  fowls.  Not  so  much  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hens  that  will  lay  phenomenal  records,  250  or  300  eggs  in  a  year; 
b  t  I  believe  we  must  look  for  a  hen  that  will  produce  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  larger  than  we  are  getting  now,  and  continue  to  produce  these  eggB 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  weak  link  in  the  poultry  business  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  depending  upon  eggs  for  only  one  or  two  years  and  a  dairyman 
can  start  his  cow  and  when  he  gets  her  perfect  he  is  able  to  use  her  5,  10, 
or  15  years.  But  when  we  get  a  hen  we  are  only  able  to  use  her  for  a  few 
years.  I  believe  we  have  got  to  go  to  breeding  from  mature  fowls  and  keep 
them  for  a  number  of  years;  then  if  she  does  not  pay  us  from  a  commercial 
standpoint  to  produce  eggs  for  the  market  she  will  pay  us  because  in  her 
body  she  has  that  strong  constitution,  comparable,  if  you  like,  with  the 
good  old  people  who  lived  to  80  or  100  years,  while  their  sons  and  daughters 
oannot  continue  to  that  same  length  of  time.  I  believe  the  tendency  for 
longevity,  and  strength,  and  power  is  a  thing  we  must  cultivate,  develop  and 
breed  into  our  poultry.  We  want  a  long-time  production  hen,  rather  tiian  a 
ken  that  is  going  to  exhaust  all  her  resources  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Gbaham  :  Do  you  find  the  majority  of  your  heavy-laying  hens  are 
good  for  five  or  six  years  P 

A. — I  do  not  know.  We  have  on  the  place,  a  pen  of  hens  five  years 
old,  they  are  White  Leghorns,  and  they  were  selected  for  no  other  purpose 
than  simply  because  they  came  through  strong  and  vigorous,  and  were  fine 
individuals.  We  never  had  any  trap-nest  records  of  these  hens.  Last  fall  we 
put  these  hens  into  trap-nest  experiments,  and  we  are  going  to  know  by  a 
year  from  next  fall  how  many  eggs  each  one  of  these  hens  lay.  This  is  her 
third  winter  for  hen  No.  61. 

Q. — ^How  is  she  doing  now? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  I  did  not 
look  at  her  record. 

Q. — Is  she  a  winter  layer  or  a  summer  layer? 

A. — She  was  the  last  hen  out  of  70;  she  moulted  along  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  then  she  rested  for  about  two  months.  He  egg  record 
began  about  the  first  of  January.  She  had  been  lajring  the  first  day  ws 
put  our  trap-nests  in,  and  we  did  not  know  how  many  she  laid  before  the 
experiment  began,  but  we  have  a  record  of  her  laying  215. 

Q. — If  you  sort  out  your  hens  on  the  16th  of  October,  do  you  find  that 
the  majority  of  hens  in  full  feather  are  good  layers? 

A. — ^It  is  not  always  true,  but  the  best  producers  we  have  are  the  hens 
that  moult  last.  They  have  been  so  thoroughly  civilized  and  developed  *n 
that  quality  of  reproduction  that  they  continue  to  do  the  thing  that  is  most 
normal,  and,  in  doing  so  they  failed  to  renew  their  coats,  whereas  some  of 
the  hens  that  have  been  the  poorest  in  the  flock  have  moulted  first. 

Prof.  Gbaham  :  That  is  exactly  our  experience.  We  go  through  our 
flocks  in  the  middle  of  October  and  we  take  up  the  hens  that  have  not  laid 
a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and  it  seems  very  striking  that  among  our  latsst 
moulters  were  our  very  best  hens. 

Q. — ^Did  you  find  that  these  heavy-laying  hens  moult  quicker? 

A. — ^They  did,  they  moulted  sooner,  but  they  did  not  get  their  feathers 
on  quicker.  You  cannot  always  tell  by  the  present  physical  condition  juit 
what  the  reproductive  power  of  every  fowl  is. 
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Mr.  Nix:  Dpn't  you  think  that  at  that  particular  period  that  ph^fsical 
appearance  would  be  misleading  P 
A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^What  better  indicqtion  would  you  want  than  a  high  egg  record  of 
vitaUtyP 

A. — It  might  be  good,  but  I  question  the  advisability  of  using  the  hen 
that  showed  as  low  vitality  at  that  time.  She  might  be  a  good  hen  to  keep, 
but  I  do  not  think  she  is  a  good  hen  to  put  in  the  breeding  pen. 

Q. — Is  there  an  egg  type? 
A. — I  think  there  is. 

Q. — Is  it  different  from  the  meat  type? 

A. — We  took  out  a  score  card  for  the  meat  type.  We  took  cut  twenty- 
four  Plymouth  Bocks  and  separated  them  into  two  lots — ^the  wheat  from- 
the  chaff.  We  put  into  one  pen  those  that  were  of  the  best  meat  type,  and 
into  another  pen  we  put  the  culls,  and  we  get  more  eggs  from  those  we  called 
the  meat  type  than  we  did  from  the  others.  I  believe  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  best  egg  type  fowl  and  the  best  meat  fowl.  I  do  not 
believe  the  person  lives  who  can  pick  out  a  fowl  and  say  it  is  one  of  the  best 
egg  producers. 

We  have  found  hens  that  in  their  general  appearance  were  almost  every- 
thing that  we  generally  understand  to  be  egg  type,  and  yet  they  were  not 
good  layers.  We  have,  by  calliper  measurements  and  by  the  use  of  scales 
and  in  other  ways,  found  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  egg  type.  We  have 
just  worked  on  the  White  Leghorns  and  the  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Strong  production  is  associated  with  strong  nervous  disposition.  The 
egg  producer  is  a  motherly  hen,  and  they  will  show  mentality.  They  will 
be  the  most  intelligent  hen  you  have  in  the  bunch.  That  hen.  No.  61,  is 
the  most  intelligent  hen  we  have.  You  can  handle  her,  and  yet  if  she  did 
not  want  you  to  catch  her,  she  knows  how  to  get  away  from  you.  She  was 
in  an  experiment  where  every  hen  had  been  dipped  in  dyes.  Every  single 
bird  of  these  260  hens  were  picked  up  and  personally  examined,  a  record 
made  of  the  conditions  of  the  moult  in  different  sections  of  the  fowl's  body, 
and  whenever  you  drove  the  hens  into  ihe  catching-frame,  that  hen  (61)  was 
the  last  hen  to  go  through  the  hole.  She  always  managed  to  get  away ;  she 
showed  mentality.  That  hen  had  brains.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
best  dairy  cow  and  the  best  horse ;  they  are  animals  of  strong  mentality- 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  this  hen  as  there  is  between  the  grey- 
hound and  the  bull-dog.  Just  as  in  the  development  of  a  foot-ball  team, 
the  man  that  plays  centre  field  cannot  play  quarter-back. 

How  are  we  going  to  select  for  physical  vigor?  These  I  have  selected 
did  not  show  as  well  as  they  did  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  a  few  weeks 
i?flro,  when  I  picked  something  like  a  dozen  pairs — Barred  Bocks,  White 
L.eghoms,  Minorcas,  Bhode  Island  Beds,  and  the  like,  and  they  were 
Tanged  up  in  cages  clear  across  the  room,  and  as  I  walked  down  in  front  of 
i  faese  cages  the  points  to  which  I  alluded  were  so  sharp  and  marked  that  the 
audience  applauded.  The  physical  types  were  shown  by  contrast.  You  can- 
!»'  t  see  them  here,  because  Prof.  Graham  has  not  got  as  much  low  vitality 
here  as  there  are  in  a  good  many  flocks  in  the  countrj,  and  for  that  reason 
I  cannot  find  what  I  would  like  to  get.  If  you  go  to  Cornell  I  will  show  it 
to  you.  We  have  twenty  males  running  out  in  the  yard  representing  low 
vitality  and  twenty  representing  strong  vitality,  and  we  keep  them  for  no 
other  purpose  than  simply  to  show  our  students. 
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You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  in  this  cockerel  you  have  a  large,  physically 
strong,  sturdy  individual.  You  can  see  it  in  every  outline  as  compared  with. 
other  ones.  The  first  thing  is  a  general  impression  of  the  physical  strength, 
the  blockiness,  the  compactness  of  the  outline  of  the  fowl.  The  second  point 
is  the  indication  of  life  and  vitality,  as  shown  by  the  way  they  stand,  the 
way  they  carry  themselves.  Whenever  you  find  a  weakness  you  will  find  a 
disposition  of  fear ;  it  will  manifest  itself.  Josh  Billings  once  said  that  he 
''loved  the  rooster  for  the  crow  that  was  in^him,  and  the  spurs  that  were  on 
him  to^back  up  the  crow."  The  hen  that  is  sick  or  weak  or  tired  or  of  low 
vitality  usually  carries  her  tail  down  instead  of  up ;  a  strong  fowl  of  strong^ 
vitality  shows  a  good  thick  shank.  The  head  shows  up  pretty  well,  has  a 
large  comb  and  face  appendages  show  greater  power  and  greater  physical 
strength.  I  have  seen  weak  fowls  with  very  strong  combs^  but  when  you 
compare  Brahma  with  Brahma,  or  Leghorn  with  Leghorn,  the  comb  and 
face  appendages  is  one  of  the  marks  of  strong  vitality,  as  compared  with 
weak  vitality,  strong  physical  power  as  compared  with  the  low. 

Prof.  Geaham  :  Are  all  our  weak  producing  cockerels  very  light  in 
the  comb  and  light  in  the  wattle  P 

Mr.  Rice  :  The  comb  point  is  an  indication  of  physical  vigour.  A  hen 
carries  her  health  certificate  right  on  top  of  her  head.  It  is  one  of  the 
evidences  that  the  blood  is  circulating  properly.  In  our  first  experiment 
we  put  twelve  Leghorns  in  a  pen  with  a  glass  front  and  twelve  in  another 
house  with  a  cloth  front.  These  were  brothers,  fed  just  alike  and  every  con- 
dition was  just  alike,  except  that  one  was  kept  in  a  close  sultry  air  and  the 
others  were  kept  in  the  fresh  bright  air;  and  in  six  weeks'  time  you  could 
have  trusted  any  person  in  this  audience  to  have  mixed  these  fowls  up  and 
then  pick  them  out  and  put  them  right  back  into  their  own  pens  just  from 
the  aj)pearance  of  the  fowls.  One  of  the  most  marked  conditions  of  the 
whole  thing  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  all  had  straight  combs 
when  they  went  there,  there  was  only  one  cockerel  out  of  the  twelve  in  the 
Iiouse  with  the  glass  windows  where  they  had  gone  down  to  low  vitality — 
there  was  only  one  that  still  had  a  straight  comb. 

Prof.  Graham  :  If  you  put  a  chicken  in  a  close  house  and  feed  it  plenty 
of  meat  you  will  get  a  large  comb. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Does  not  a  large  comb  come  from  feeding  a  chicken  at 
a  certain  ageP  If  a  chicken  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  months  gets  a  large 
amount  of  meat  it  will  get  a  good  development  of  comb. 

Q. — What  would  early  or  late  maturity  indicate  as  to  comb? 

A. — I  believe  earlv  or  late  maturity  indicates  strong  vitality.  I  have 
seen  chickens  that  matured  late  come  up  to  full  strength  and  power.  A 
fowl  that  has  got  a  long  joint  and  a  weak  breast  and  a  long  neck,  and  of  a 
generally  a  consumptive  type  usually  has  a  long  flat  crow  head. 

Strong  physical  power  is  associated  with  a  bulkier  head,  and  with  a  thick 
curved  beak.  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  that  you  will  find  more 
weak  fowls  of  the  crow-head  type  than  you  will  of  the  thick  type.  A  fowl 
that  has  low  vitality  is  likely  to  have  knock-knees  and  stand  upon  the  feet 
close  together,  and  a  fowl  of  low  vitality  is  likely  to  stay  upon  the  roost, 
it  will  be  the  last  one  to  get  off  in  the  morning  and  the  first  one  to  get  up 
there  at  night. 

If  you  go  into  the  hen-house  in  the  morning  and  see  the  ones  that  are 
on  the  perch,  you  are  very  likely  to  find  the  fowls  that  are  of  low  vitality. 
They  are  not  full  of  snap  and  vi|?our. 

Another  point  that  indicates  low  vitality  is  a  cold  shank.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  indications  of  a  roupy  condition. 
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Q. — Would  you  advise  picking  out  the  hens  that  moult  first  and  kill 
them? 

A. — I  do  BLot  think  it  would  be  fair  to  kill  off  the  hens  that  moult  first, 
but  ILfeel  pretty  sure,  as  far  as  my  own  practical  experience  goes,  that  if  I 
Tvere  cleaning  out  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  that  if  a  hen  looked  ragged  in  the 
fall,  I  should  not  want  to  discard  that  hen  on  the  strength  of  that  physical 
examination,  as  she  might  be  one  of  the  best  hens  we  had,  as  far  as  her  good 
laying  powers  were  concerned. 

Q. — What  about  a  hen  being  too  fat? 

A.     I  don't  know  just  where  we  are  at  in  that  regard. 

Last  fall  we  killed  all  the  hens  in  one  of  our  experiments,  and  we 
found  that  the  fattest  hens  were  the  hens  that  were  in  the  best  laying  con- 
dition, and  since  that  time  we  have  been  making  very  careful  observations 
along  that  point.  A  hen  to  be  in  a  good  laying  condition  must  have  fat  in 
Iier  body.  The  production  of  egga  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  hen  has 
lots  of  stored  up  energy  in  her  condition ;  and  a  hen  cannot  lay  an  egg  until 
she  has  got  fat  in  her  body,  because  that  yolk  on  an  egg  is  about  half  fat 
and  she  has  got  to  have  oil  there  to  make  the  first  part  of  the  egg.  The  < 
three  fattest  hens  we  killed  were  in  the  best  laying  condition,  and  the  three 
poorest  hens  we  turned  out  by  themselves,  and  there  was  not  the  faintest 
chance  of  their  laying  for  two  or  three  months.  They  were  not  poor  hens  in 
the  sense  of  being  thin.  They  simply  did  not  have  a  large  amount  of  fat  in 
their  bodies.  How  are  we  to  feed  a  flock  of  hens?  We  cannot  feed  the 
individual  according  to  their  immediate  needs.  The  dairyman  is  in  a  differ- 
ent position,  as  he  can  feed  each  cow  just  all  she  requires. 

Q.— Have  not  you  found  that  sometimes  a  hen  has  eggs  that  are  not  in 
the  proper  place? 

A. — ^We  found  one  hen  that  had  two  eggs  absolutely  firm  and  grown 
fast  to  the  ovarian  wall,  and  we  found  one  hen  that  had  an  egg  that  had 
gone  through  the  ovaduct  wall  and  was  outside.  This  was  caused  by  a 
rupture. 

Prof.  Graham  :  If  you  keep  putting  feed  into  a  hen  do  you  think  she 
will  eat  too  .much  ? 

A. — ^They  do  not  seem  to  eat  more  than  they  require. 

Q. — ^What  effect  has  in-breeding  on  vitality? 

A. — All  our  breeds  have  been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  selecting  and 
breeding  to  emphasize  certain  points,  but  nearly  always  where  it  has  been 
successful  the  man  has  coupled  with  it  the  desire  to  select  the  most  vigorous. 
I  cannot  feel  but  that  there  is  something  in  physical  vigor  by  the  blending 
of  different  bloods.  Some  of  the  best  breeders  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing in  it. 

Q. — Do  you  believe  you  can  increase  vigor  by  in-breeding? 

A. — Tes,  just  as  much  as  you  can  increase  the  form.  I  think  the  fowl 
you  have  got  is  a  good  example  of  what  you  can  do  in  that  way. 

Prof.  Graham  :    For  six  years  there  has  been  no  new  blood  put  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  We  appreciate  very  much  what  Professor  Rice  has  told 
us  this  morning.  He  has  given  us  quite  a  lot  of  strong  and  very  good  advice 
that  we  should  put  into  practical  use 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  EGGS. 
By  W.  R.  Curtiss,  Ransomville,  N.T. 

I  have  never  before  tried  to  talk  to  a  lot  of  people.  However,  I  aim 
very  much  interested  in  poultry.  I  have  never  dono  anything  else  but 
raise  fowl.  I  started  right  from  a  boy,  and  I  have  grown  into  it.  I  thou^plit 
I  would  like  to  come  over  here  and  attend  your  Institute.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  give  you  the  best  way  to  get  eggs ;  I  am  only  going  to  tell  you  how 
we  get  eggs  and  get  them  at  a  profit. 

In  the  first  place  you  want  a  good  soil  to  build  your  house  on;  you 
want  a  soil  easily  drained  and  then  you  want  a  good  house  to  house  your 
pullets  in.  We  have  a  house  that  we  experimented  with  this  year,  and  so 
far  it  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both  from  points  of  production  of  eggs  and 
from  points  of  ease  in  taking  care  of  the  house  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
labor.  We  are  housing  two  thousand  layers,  and  one  man  tells  me  that  if 
I  would  build  houses  like  this  one  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  whole 
bunch;  therefore,  I  think  it  is  quite  a  saving.  This  house  is  sixteen  feet 
wide,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  twenty-four.  The  length  of  it  is  fifty 
feet ;  that  is  a  compartment  in  a  long  house.  It  has  windows  on  the  south 
side  and  between  every  two  windows  there  is  a  door,  and  there  is  a  roosting 
pen  in  each  compartment. 

Q. — How  many  windows  to  the  pen? 

A. — This  is  just  one  pen;  there  are  two  windows  and  a  door  between, 
then  two  windows  more  and  a  door.  Between  the  two  windows  and  the  door 
there  is  a  space  of  about  two  feet  wide;  enough  so  that  you  can  get  a  run- 
way for  the  hens  to  go  out  in  the  end  of  the  pen.  We  have  a  roosting  room ; 
it  is  either  the  east  or  the  west  end.  There  is  a  walk  between  the  roosting 
room  on  the  south  side  and  the  outside  of  the  house.  The  north  side  of 
roosting  room  is  up  against  the  back  part  of  the  house,  with  an  air  space  on 
top,  on  the  side,  and  at  the  bottom,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  a  particle  of 
frost  on  that  roosting  house.     We  never  shut  our  hens  up  at  night. 

Mr.  Baldwin  :  Do  you  mean  you  have  no  sign  of  the  collection  of  frost 
on  the  wallP 

A. — No  sign  of  the  collection  of  frost  on  the  walls.  We  never  shut  our 
hens  up  close  at  night.  In  the  day  time  they  are  wide  open,  we  always  leave 
the  run-holes  open ;  they  are  not  closed  at  night,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence how  cold  it  gets.  We  never  have  frost  over  ten  degrees  below  zero.  We 
say,  if  a  hen  should  have  fresh  air  during  the  daytime  she  ought  to  have  it 
at  night.  We  have  tried  curtains,  and  they  are  no  good,  or  too  much  trouble. 
They  have  got  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  they  get  dirty  and  clogged  up 
with  dust,  and  I  think  I  would  rather  take  the  air  first  hand,  instead  of 
second  hand.  We  do  not  use  any  curtain  at  all,  but  throw  the  door  right 
open,  and  the  door  of  the  roosting  room  is  open  in  the  daytime.  The  hens 
are  in  this  shed  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  they  are  back  into  the  roosting 
room.  There  is  an  opening  along  the  floor  in  the  roosting  room.  In  this 
pen  we  put  two-hundred  hens,  and  this  winter  it  has  given  us  an  average  of 
forty  to  forty-five  per  cent  in  eggs,  and  we  can  take  care  of  that  amount  of 
fowl  just  as  quick  as  we  can  take  care  of  a  pen  of  twenty-five.  If  I  were 
building  a  house  now,  I  would  build  it  twenty-four  feet  wide  and  I  would 
put  two  hundred  and  fifty  hens  in  a  flock.  We  have  not  had  as  good  results 
from  twenty-five  in  a  flock  as  we  have  had  from  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q. — Is  there  any  glass  in  this  roosting  room? 
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A.. — Just  enough  light  for  them  to  go  in  and  roost,  and  we  have  the 
nest  boxes  in  there.  We  have  not  had  a  hen  eat  an  egg  in  these  pens.  Thej 
seem  to  like  to  go  into  a  place  which  is  dark  to  lay ;  they  go  in  there  and  get 
up  into  the  nests  to  lay.  We  have  a  board  in  front  of  the  run-way  and  the 
air  comes  in  through  the  hole,  and  then  goes  up  over  this  board  and  into  the 
pen,  and  we  do  not  get  a  draft,  but  we  get  ventilation. 

Q. —  How  big  is  your  largest  flock  nowP 

A. — Two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  have  a  large  number  of  these  colony 
houses  and  we  group  them.  We  have  as  many  as  three  hundred  in  a  group ; 
we  have  nine  of  them  with  forty  Leghorns  in  each  house. 

Q. — ^What  kind  of  a  roof  do  you  have  on  that  twenty-four  foot  house? 

A. — Just  as  flat  as  I  can  build  it.  A  gable  roof.  We  do  not  like  the 
shed  roof,  because  it  is  so  low  at  the  back  that  you  cannot  get  in  to  work. 
We  clean  out  our  house  at  the  north  side,  and  we  want  a  drive-way  that  we 
can  drive  along  and  clean  out  the  houses.  We  like  tongued  and  grooved 
boards  all  right,  but  still  we  like  a  coating  .of  paper  over  that  because  it 
breaks  the  wind;  wind  will  not  go  through  paper  like  it  would  through  wood. 
Underneath  this  house  we  have  a  two  foot  space  of  board  floor.  We  have 
doors  at  each  end  that  we  can  open  and  we  let  the  air  whistle  through  there. 
If  you  get  a  damp  floor  you  cannot  get  eggs. 

Q. — ^Don't  you  think  you  can  have  a  dry  earth  floor,  if  you  had  it  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  ground? 

A. — ^Yes,  you  could ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  good  as  a  board  floor.  I 
think  a  cement  floor  is  a  good  thing  in  a  duck  house.  In  the  spring,  just  as 
80QIX  as  the  snow  is  off,  we  put  the  hens  out  in  the  colony  houses.  We  select 
our  pullets  for  vigor  and  size;  we  like  a  pretty  good  sized  pullet.  We  put 
them  in  the  houses  in  .September;  we  take  them  when  they  are  just  starting 
to  shoot  the  comb.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  when  it  starts  to  turn  red ;  if 
the  comb  is  pale  we  do  not  take  her.  We  start  to  feed  for  eggs  in  September. 
We  do  not  close  these  houses  up ;  the  windows  are  taken  out  and  the  doors 
wide  open.  As  soon  as  it  comes  real  cold  weather,  we  gradually  close  it, 
put  in  the  top  windows  first,  and  then  gradually  put  in  ^  the  lower  ones. 
We  start  to  feed  these  pullets  on  mash  feed.  We  have  tried  dry  mash  but 
we  do  not  like  it.  We  feed  them  mash  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night,  and 
we  give  them  grain  to  dig  for  in  the  winter. 

During  the  day  we  are  supposed  to  go  through  at  ten  o'clock,  and  again 
at  noon  and  at  three  o'clock  to  scatter  grain.  The  idea  is  to  stir  the  hens 
up,  especially  in  cold  weather ;  we  will  go  through  them  more  than  we  do  in 
warm  weather.  We  find  the  eggs  do  not  chill  in  this  roosting  room.  We 
simply  use  the  ordinary  water  pails  set  up  on  a  box  so  that  the  hens  can  get 
up  and  drink.  We  try  to  get  our  hens  out  of  doors'  in  the  winter,  we  do 
everything  we  can  to  get  them  out  of  doors.  If  we  ha^e  a  snow  storm,  we 
shovel  out  in  front  of  the  house  and  give  the  hens  a  good  space  in  front  and 
throw  out  the  litter,  and  we  feed  out  in  the  front  and  we  get  the  hens  to 
come  out  and  work  in  the  sunshine.  We  find  as  soon  as  we  get  a  little  warm 
weather  and  get  the  hens  out  doors,  the  egg  record  will  go  away  up,  right 
off. 

For  the  mash  we  use  equal  parts  of  com  meal  and  bran,  four  parts  of 
com  and  four  parts  of  bran,  and  two  parts  of  low  grade  flour,  and  one  part 
of  meat  scrap.  For  fattening  ducks  we  use  green  bone.  We  reduce  it  and 
make  it  into  soup  for  laying  hens.  We  have  a  tank  that  will  hold  ten 
barrels,  and  we  get  a  horse  or  a  cow  as  long  as  it  is  not  diseased,  and  we 
put  it  in  this  tank,  and  we  dissolve  the  bones  so  there  is  nothing  left  but 
juice  and  this  is  pretty  good.    We  cook  this  beef  so  that  it  will  come  off  the 
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hone;  then  we  mix  in  the  mash  and  we  use  ten  per  cent.  meat.  We  tried 
using  more  meat  but  it^was  a  failure.  We  throw  the  hens  right  into  the 
moult  at  once  if  we  do  that. 

Q. — Do  you  prefer  that  to  cut  boneP 

A. — Yes,  by  all  means. 

Q. — ^Do  you  cut  this  meat  up  at  allP 

A. — ^There  is  more  or  less  meat  hanging  to  the  bones  and  for  the  winter 
layers  we  give  this  meat,  and  we  carry  the  bone  up  to  the  breeding  stock, 
that  we  are  carrying  over,  and  we  let  the  hens  pick  it  over.  Hens  won't 
stand  the  cold  weather  in  a  small  house  like  they  will  in  a  large  house. 

Q. — Do  you  use  any  of  the  liquids  in  this  mashP 

A. — ^The  liquids  are  put  away  and  stored  for  fattening  ducks  in  the 
spring. 

Q. — ^Do  you  consider  the  volume  of  this  cooked  meat  equal  to  the  volume 
of  the  meat  scrap? 

A. — I  think  it  beats  it.  There  is  something  they  put  into  this  beef  scrap 
that  does  the  fowls  harm.  We  have  fed  twenty  per  cent,  meat  with  no  further 
result  than  to  stop  the  laying  and  make  them  moult.  It  is  a  question  in  our 
minds  now,  whether  we  will  buy  any  more  beef  scrap.  If  we  can  get  this 
meat  so  that  we  can  use  it  for  small  chicks  and  ducks,  we  are  going  to  use 
it. 

Q.— Will  that  stuff  keep? 

A. — In  the  summer  time  we  have  to  use  it  quick,  but  in  the  winter  time 
we  have  ten  or  fifteen  barrels  ahead.  We  set  it  out  of  doors  and  it  freezes 
up  hard,  and  when  we  want  to  use  it  we  take  it  inside  and  thaw  it  out. 

Q. — Do  you  think  you  get  as  good  results  as  you  would  if  you  boiled  it 
down  and  made  it  into  soupP 

A. — I  know  we  would  not,  because  we  tried  that;  we  fed  it  to  the  hens 
in  the  upper  field  and  we  got  no  eggs  at  all.  When  we  went  to  feed  meat 
then  eggs  came,  and  they  jumped  from  5  to  6  eggs  a  day  to  nearly  100  a  day 
in  a  flock  of  1,500  hens. 

Q. — What  do  you  moisten  the  mash  with? 

A. — Hot  water.  We  put  in  four  parts  of  cut  clover  hay;  we  scald  that 
with  water  and  let  it  stand  for  four  or  five  minutes,  until  thoroughly  steamed, 
just  the  same  as  you  would  make  tea. 

Q. — Is  it  cut  short? 

A. — Yes.  Our  machine  cuts  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  then  we  run 
it  over  a  screen  and  take  out  all  the  long  stems.  It  is  very  fine  cut  clover; 
we  thoroughly  scald  it,  and  when  we  take  it  out  it  is  almost  as  green  as  when 
it  came  out  of  the  field.  We  mix  the  feed  up  dry  with  a  shovel,  and  then  we 
jjut  the  clover  on  top  and  work  it  through.  We  feed  them  all  they  will  cat 
of  this  stuff,  and  if  there  is  a  little  left  over,  we  never  take  it  up. 

Q. — If  there  was  much  left  over  it  would  freeze? 

A. — If  it  freezes  you  will  have  to  let  it  stay  there  until  it  thaws  out. 
We  feed  the  same  thing  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  had 
individual  flocks  that  have  laid  as  high  as  sixty  or  seventy  percent.,  and  I 
suppose  the  meat  has  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  eggs  than  anything 
else.  I  believe  I  could  do  away  with  the  green  food  entirely  if  I  could  get 
meat.  We  feed  cabbages  every  other  day.  You  must  not  let  any  cabbage  be 
left  over  in  the  pen;  it  is  about  the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  We  just  feed 
as  much  cabbage  as  they  will  eat  up;  we  put  the  head  right  in. 
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Q. — Do  you  think  the  Eocks  or  Wyandott^s  would  get  too  fat? 

A. — It  just  djBpends  on  whether  they  were  yearlings  or  pullets.  I  would 
not  have  a  yearling  hen  for  eggs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  money  in  it 
from  the  egg  standpoint,  but  from  hatching  it  is  a  different  matter.  I  would 
not  feed  that  way  for  eggs  for  hatching. 

I  will  tell  jou  how  to  feed  to  get  the  largest  number  of  eggs  to  put  on 
the  market  in  the  winter  when  the  eggs  are  a  high  price.  We  get  five  hun- 
dred yearling  hens  to  breed  from.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fertility  is  any, 
better,  but  the  chicks  are  stronger  and  live  better.  Just  as  soon  as  the  winter 
breaks  up  and  we  think  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  more  snow,  we  take  these 
colony  houses  and  put  the  hens  in  them.  The  house  we  use  is  eight  feet 
wide  and  twelve  feet  long.  We  used  to  have  a  straw  loft,  but  we  have  practi- 
cally discarded  that  now.  In  the  spring  we  put  fifty  Wyandotte  hens  in  this 
house.  I  have  had  as  high  as  eighty  Leghorns  in  one  of  these  houses.  They 
are  just  roosting  houses  in  the  summer.  The  back  half  is  all  roosts,  and  in  the 
front  half  there  is  a  water  pail  and  the  grit,  and  the  shell  boxes,  and  a  little 
shavings  on  the  floor.  We  prefer  shavings  to  straw;  they  are  simply  put 
in  as  an  absorbent.  There  is  no  drop  board;  it  takes  too  much  time  to  clean 
them  out.  We  clean  out  the  hen  houses  once  or  twice  a  year.  Then  we  go 
through  these  houses  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  winter,  and  cover  the  drops 
with  shavings  and  we  find  that  it  disinfects  the  house  so  that  there  is  practi- 
cally no  smell. 

We  put  one  thousand  hens  in  a  five  acre  field,  and  they  stay  in  their  own 
houses.  When  they  are  first  taken  out  they  are  kept  in  for  one  day,  and  the 
next  day  they  are  let  out  just  before  dark,  and  the  next  day  at  three  o'clock, 
and  the  next  day  at  noon,  and  after  that  they  are  let  go  and  they  seem  to 
be  healthy  and  well.  We  raise  the  house  up  and  put  blocks  under,  and  in 
case  there  is  no  shade  in  the  field,  you  will  find  at  noon  time  the  hens  will 
be  under  the  house.  We  just  use  the  ordinary  orange  boxes  for  nests  open 
in  the  front  and  closed  on  all  the  sides.  The  hens  remain  in  these  houses  until 
it  snows  and  we  get  stormy  weather,  then  the  yearling  breeders  are  kept  out 
for  another  year  for  breeding,  and  the  rest  are  put  on  the  market.  We  always 
keep  the  best  ourselves.-  In  picking  out  our  breeding  stock  we  always  select 
the  best;  not  too  large,  but  a  good  medium-sized  bird.  We  do  that  in  the 
ducks  particularly.  In  sorting  out  my  breeding  stock  of  ducks' I  went  through 
ten  thousand  to  get  what  I  am  breeding  from  this  year,  and  I  have  a  thousand 
breeding  ducks.  We  moult  the  hens  in  July  and  August.  We  plan  to  get 
enough  eggs  from  the  hens  from  July  till  December  to  pay  for  the  keep  of  the 
hens,  and  the  man's  time  for  taking  care  of  them  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  whatever  we  get  out  of  them  after  that  that  is  our  profit. 

Q. — What  time  do  you  begin  to  moult? 

A. — The  first  of  July  we  begin  our  moulting  process. 

Q.— What  is  that? 

A.-rlt  is  just  simply  to  starve  the  hens,  cut  down  their  ration  gradually, 
keep  running  them  down  to  a  low  point  of  vitality ,  and  when  they  get  away 
down  low,  then  we  start  to  feed  up. 

Q. — How  long  does  that  take? 

A. — About  a  week  to  do  that,  and  two  weeks  to  get  back  again.  We  get 
feeding  again  in  pretty  good  shape  by  the  first  of  August.  The  feathers 
dry  up  in  the  skin  and  die  when  we  get  them  down  low,  and  when  we  put 
this  heavy  feeding  into  them,  the  feathers  will  drop  out,  and  they  will  be 
through  moulting  and  start  to  lay  in  September.  We  will  have  them  all 
through  and  laying  in  six  weeks.  We  feed  them  meat  gradually.  You  must 
not  feed  them  a  large  quantity  at  the  start.     They  start  to  lay  about  the 
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first  of  September,  and  we  have  had  as  high  as  60  per  cent,  in  October  and 
November.  We  have  the  strongest  fertility  in  the  eggs.  We  get  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  this  fall  that  run  over  80  per  cent,  fertility.  I  have  tried 
this  moulting  on  the  Leghorn  hens/  and  I  cannot  get  any  results,  and  it 
doesn't  seem  to  work  as  Leghorn  hens  lay  right  through  the  moult.  The  only 
thing  we  do  to  the  Leghorn  hens  when  they  start  to  moult  is  to  give  them 
more  meat  in  the  mash.  I  would  not  advise  anybody  to  try  and  moult  a 
Leghorn. 

Q. — Do  you  confine  your  hens? 

A. — No,  they  have  the  run  of  the  field.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
run  them  in  a  yard,  but  we  do  not  think  it  pays  us.  There  is  one  thing  about 
this  moulting  that  is  peculiar ,  and  that  is,  it  will  not  work  on  male  birds. 
If  you  tried  that  you  must  take  all  male  birds  out,  and  keep  them  out  until 
the  moulting  is  over,  and  then  when  it  is  over  we  put  them  back  with  the 
hens  and  let  them  moult  when  they  like.  I  cannot  explain  why  that  iSj 
although  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  moult  male  birds.  I  think  one 
reason  is  that  it  takes  longer  for  a  male  to  moult  than  a  female. 

Q. — Do  you  mate  jearling  males  with  yearling  hensP 

A. — No,  we  mate  cockerels. 

Q. — ^When  you  get  80  per  cent,  fertility,  how  many  chicks  do  you  get? 

A. — We  get  better  results  than  we  do  in  the  spring.  Our  White  Wyan- 
dottes  lay  mostly  all  winter,  and  then  they  rest  for  two  months  and  their 
vigor  is  renewed. 

Q. — Do  you  hatch  60  per  cent,  of  eggsP 

A. — I  would  venture  to  say  we  do.  At  the  Buffalo  show  we  had  chickena 
that  came  from  these  hens'  eggs  laid  in  November,  and  we  had  136  eggs 
in  the  machine,  anH  we  got  128  chickens.  They  were  eggs  from  hens  moulted 
in  this  way.  A  breeder  went  up  into  the  Adirondacks  to  hatch  chickernsi 
and  he  could  not  do  anything  at  all,  and  he  asked  us  to  send  him  some  Wyan- 
dotte eggs.  We  sent  him  some  and  he  wrote  back  and  said  he  wanted 
every  one  of  those  eggs,  and  we  sold  him  over  1,000  eggs,  and  he  said,  they 
had  phenomenal  hatches  out  of  these  eggs,  but  they  did  not  have  good  luck 
in  raising  the  chicks. 

Q. — ^What  do  you  feed  these  hens  while  they  are  moulting  P 

A. — Just  simply  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  meat  in  the  mash. 

Q. — Do  you  giYe  them  less  foodP 

A. — We  give  them  a  little  less  mash  each  day,  finally  cut  out  the  mash 
entirely,  and  give  them  a  little  grain,  and  then  we  cut  the  grain  out. 

Q. — Do  you  leave  them  any  length  of  time  without  food  at  allP 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How  long  would  that  be? 

A. — "Until  we  see  the  first  hen  look  as  if  she  were  going  to  give  up  the 
ghost. 

Q. — How  long  would  that  beP 

A. — Some  fiocks  would  take  longer  than  others.  We  simply  watch  the 
flock,  and  when  we  see  a  few  of  them  getting  weak  we  start  to  feed  them  up 
again;  we  come  as  near  as  we  can  and  not  lose  them. 

Q. — Then  when  you  get  them  back  you  give  them  more  meatP 

A. — Until  they  get  their  feathers  partly  in.  If  we  kept  this  meat  up, 
they  would  moult  again  instead  of  laying. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  observed  hens  moult  that  have  not  laid  at  all? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  noticed  that  in  one  or  two  experiments,  or  have  you 
repeated  itP 
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A. — ^We  have  moulted  hens  for  five  or  six  years  and  that  is  the  way  we 
g'et  our  eggs  for  hatching  roasters.  We  have  now  about  1,000  roasters 
we  hatched  out  of  these  eggs,  and  we  have  them  weighing  2i  lbs.  We  moved 
out  about  200  before  I  came  away.  Last  year  we  had  only  200  roasters  and 
we  got  25c.  a  pound  for  them.  I  am  experimenting  now  with  a  pen  of  White 
Plymouth  Eocks,  and  breeding  them  for  nothing  but  size.  If  I  can  get  one 
to  weigh  twelve  of  fifteen  pounds,  I  would  like  to  do  it. 

Q.— WhyP 

A. — White  Wyandotte  roasters  will  weigh  four  or  five  pounds,  and  some 
of  them  to  go  six  pounds,  and  that  taken  at  25c.  a  pound  will  bring  me  $1.50. 
If  I  had  a  chicken  that  would  go  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  it  would  not 
take  any  more  work  to  take  care  of  it,  or  to  heat  or  brood  it,  it  would  take 
a  little  more  feed,  but  I  think  I  could  make  more  money  out  of  ft. 

Q. — Is  there  a  demand  for  that  kind? 

A. — Yes,  there  is;  they  will  sell  more  readily  than  the  small  ones.  I 
know  one  man  who  has  been  breeding  along  these  lines  a  good  many  years, 
and  he  has  roasters  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  each.  He  showed 
me  some  of  them,  and  I  was  astonished  at  their  size.  One  person  takes  care 
of  all  my  breeding  stock  on  the  range;  he  is  only  a  boy  16  years  old.  Our 
Leghorn  hens  run  close  to  90  per  cent,  fertility,  but  Wyandottes  do  not  do  it. 

Q. — The  Leghorn  would  be  best  for  the  broiler  business}' 

A. — Yes,  but  we  do  not  go  into  the  broiler  business  very  much,  as  we  do 
not  see  very  much  money  in  it.  Of  course,  in  raising  pullets  for  laying,  we 
have  got  to  raise  cockerels,  and  that  is  where  we  get  the  broilers.  In  order 
to  get  the  most  money  out  of  our  eggs,  we  have  to  produce  them  when  they 
are  high.  There  is  a  time  in  the  fall  when  pullets  are  not  quite  old  enough 
to  lay,  and  the  yearling  hens  are  laying  good.  We  get  45  cents  a  dozen  for 
our  eggs  during  November  and  December^  and  there  is  great  demand  for  them. 
Pullets  put  in  in  September  will  be  laying  a  few  eggs  in  November,  still 
they  will  not  get  down  to  business  before  December.  We  start  hatching 
the  year  before  in  December,  and  hatch  out  a  lot  of  pullets.  They  should 
never  be  sold  as  broilers.  They  are  put  in  the  colony  houses  in  the  fall, 
and  they  start  to  lay  about  June  or  July  and  by  October  and  November  they 
are  laying  in  good  shape  up  till  about  the  first  of  December,  and  then  they 
are  just  like  old  hens,  and  they  moult,  but  we  gel  the  eggs  at  the  times 
of  the  year  when  they  are  high. 

We  find  that  by  moving  them  we  can  stop  the  moult.  If  we  ship  them 
a  long  distance  away  where  there  is  a  different  climate,  they  won't  moult  in 
December,  and  they  will  start  laying  again. 

I  have  had  men  come  and  want  to  buy  pullets  in  September  and  October, 
and  they  want  early  hatched  pullets,  and  they  see  these  hens  and  they  buy 
them,  and  in  taking  them  home  they  stop  laying,  and  they  stdrt  in  again 
in  January  and  do  not  moult. 

Q. — Have  you  any  idea  how  many  eggs  you  get  from  each  hen  in 
the  yearf 

A. — We  never  keep  a  record  for  a  year  on  a  hen. 

Q. — What  does  it  cost  you  to  feed  a  hen  a  year? 

A. — As  near  as  we  can  figure  it,  it  costs  from  90  c.  to  $1.00  to  keep  a 
Leghorn;  a  Wyandotte  costs  11.25.  As  far  as  egg  production  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Leghorn.  We  have  tried  a  good  many 
breeds  and  for  eggs  alone  the  Leghorn  is  the  only  breed,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Leghorn  makes  a  very  good  broiler,  we  cannol  fxcA  any  profit  LB  crate 
fattening  Leghorns.  We  put  them  in  a  pen  50  by  100,  and  v*f*  '^ive  ?hem  the 
heaviest  fattening  mash  we  can  conceive  of,  for  a1x)ut  ten  days,  and  tl»^.?i 
we  take  them  out  and  kill  them,  and  ship  them  awscjr. 
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Q.— What  do  you  feed? 

A. — Cornmeal ;    we    use   no  bran  at  all ;    about   5  parts  of   cornmeal   to 
one  of  flour  and  one  of  soup.    We  use  milk  when  we  have  it. 


ADDRESS. 
By  G.  C.  Creblman,  President  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

I  am  sure  that  it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  on  this  occasion,  to 
be  with  the  poultry  men  at  their  annual  Poultry  Institute  meetings.  Tou 
are  just  closing  up  your  short  course  work,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  way  to 
close  the  short  course  by  having  an  Institute  meeting,  at  which  you  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  experiences  and  results  of  practical  work  from  practical 
men  in  the  business.  We  have  on  the  list  of  speakers  on  this  occasion,  the 
best  men  that  caii  be  secured  on  the  continent  of  America. 

The  question  of  marketing  your  produce  is  a  very  important  one.  The 
home  market  in  Ontario  has  increased  greatly  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  better  the  article  you  put  on  the  market,  the  more  that  market  will 
increase. ' 

Our  Markets.  There  is  one  good  thing  about  the  British  market,  and 
that  is,  that  while  it  is  conservative,  it  will  stand  a  good  deal  after  you  get  it 
well  established.  If  you  succeed  in  making  a  name  for  yourself  in  that  market 
it  will  then  be  pretty  hard  for  somebody  else  to  come  in  and  cut  under  you, 
and  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  stuff  we  send 
to  Great  Britain,  we  will  always  have  a  market  over  there,  perhaps  greater 
than  we  at  the  present  time  appreciate. 

Absolute  Honesty.  We  want  absolute  honesty  in  each  and  every 
branch  of  agriculture.  There  is  just  a  tendency  of  the  times  at  present  for 
a  little  dishonesty,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  crept  into  this  country.  Some 
men  will  be  honest  just  so  long  as  it  pays  them,  or  they  will  be  strictly 
honest  in  their  business  until  they  are  found  out.  Sharp  practices  are  now 
con^iderptl  ^ood  business  methods.  I  am  not  speaking  of  poultry  men,  in 
particular,  but  this  fact  remains  that  we  do  not  always  in  the  show  ring 
act  strict!  %■  honest,  and  in  the  material  we  send  to  the  market  we  are  not 
always  strictly  honest,  and  we  should  be  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  enviable 
reputation, 

AiisnT.rTE  Truth.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  absolute  truth  already 
known  about  the  poultry  business.  It  is  lamentable  to  have  young  men 
€omp  to  UH,  who  have  bred  poultry  for  years,  and  yet  have  not  learned 
nnythiiicf  jibout  the  business  itself;  and  so  long  as  poultry  is  considered  a 
side  issue,  and  so  long  as  it  is  good  enough  for  girls  and  not  good  enough 
for  thp  men  to  bother  their  heads  about,  then  it  will  not  be  given  a  very 
careful  study,  and  the  work  will  be  done  in  a  sort  of  a  hap-hazard  way.  If 
the  chickpES  make  anything,  all  right;  and  if  they  eat  their  heads  olE, 
al!  rig^bt  too.  From  this  time  on  we  must  put  our  feet  down  squarely  on 
th  it  kind  of  thing  if  we  are  going  to  help  the  general  farmer,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  where  the  chicken  business  belongs.  The  average  farmer  must 
put  more  intelligence  into  the  business  of  chicken  raising.  If  any  member 
of  the  family  is  going  to  make  a  business  of  it,  then  there  is  an  absolute 
n^f^^ssity  for  more  knowledge  on  the  subject.  There  are  certain  things  that 
alfPiidy  proven,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate  them  to  you, 
*  j^ere  are  certain  things  in  connection  with  your  business  that  you  have 
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quit  experimenting  on.  Tou  know  that  certain  causes  will  produce  certain 
results ;  that  a  certain  amount  of  meat  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  large  pro- 
duction of  eggs;  that  a  certain  temperature,  ,not  too  hot  or  too  cold,  is 
best;  that  a  certain  amount  of  shade  in  the  runs  is  necessary  if  you  are 
going  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  summer  time ;  that  it  is  not  good  to  let 
these  chickens  get  too  cold  or  be  exposed  to  draughts  in  cold  weather-,  if 
you  want  good  results.  These  things  are  not  generally  known  by  the  farmers 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  they  should  be.  Our  farmers  must  be  shown 
where  they  can  make  more  money  in  this  poultry  business,  because  they  are 
the  men  who  must  build  up  this  poultry  business,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Ycu  must  not  forget  in  your  discussion  and  in  your  lectures  that  your  work 
is  going  to  be  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  be  read  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Province  and  don't  forget  to  discuss  some  of  the  ordinary 
things  about  feeding  chickens  and  hatching  them  and  the  ordinary  way  in 
which  it  is  done  by  ordinary  men  and  how  best  to  get  a  large  proportion  of 
these  chickens  to  a  place  where  the  farmers  can  receive  the  most  money  for 
the  amount  invested  in  the  business.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  kind  of  work 
in  this  college.  We  sometimes  find  ourselves  wrapped  up  in  scientific  dis- 
cussion that  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  principles  that  will  apply 
to  the  business  generally  should  be  discussed.  We  have  to  watch  ourselves 
at  all  times  that  we  keep  the  discussion  down  to  a  place  where  the  average 
farmer  will  get  the  benefit,  because  he  is  the  man  after  all  that  we  must 
look  after.    We  must  give  the  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

ABSOLtTTE  Exactness.  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  absolute  exactitude. 
Get  away  from  guess  work.  I  would  like  to  see  this  poultry  business, — 
which  has  for  many  years  been  considered  an  issue  in  which  there  was  not 
anything  absolutely  known  in  connection  with  it — get  down  very  soon 
to  a  practical  basis.  In  the  old  days  it  was  all  very  well  to  let  the  chickens 
scratch  up  everything  about  the  place,  and  let  them  eat  up  the  tailings  from 
the  threshing  machine,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  necessity  to  have  them 
around  in  order  to  get  a  few  eggs  sometimes  when  everybody  else  had  eggs, 
and  it  was  a  practice  to  raise  poultry  in  a  slipshod  way;  but  I  say  now  we 
should  get  down  to  absolute  exactness  in  some  of  these  things.  The  truth 
which  is  known  should  be  sent  broadcast  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  so  that  this  rule  of  thumb  and  slipshod  methods  should  be 
stopped  right  away. 

I  know  we  young  men  are  apt  to  be  too  enthusiastic.  When  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  I  knew  certain  things  were  absolutely 
wrong  and  I  wanted  everybody  to  know  it  before  I  went  to  sleep,  and  people 
said  that  I  was  too  anxious,  and  could  not  make  it  go  that  way.  Perhaps  we 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  but  what  I  ask  is  that  these  things  that  are 
absolutely  known, — literature  that  is  absolutely  correct,  experiments  that 
have  been  tried  and  proven, — ^these  things  should  be  circulated  and  the 
farmers   should  be  made   acquainted  with   them. 

Absolute  Saving  of  Time.  One  thing  more  to  the  young  men  before 
me  who  are  just  entering  the  poultry  business.  If  I  had  the  whole  student- 
body  of  the  college  here  (there  are  over  200  of  them  now  studying  in  their 
Hooms)  I  do  not  know  anything  that  I  would  feel  more  like  saying,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart,  from  my  experience  and  observation,  than  the 
absolute  necessity  for  not  wasting  so  much  time.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
impress  that  upon  the  young  poultry  men  here.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  you  do  not  know,  and  there  are  so  many  men  with  information  that 
you  need,  whom  you  ought  to  be  talking  to  day  after  day,  hour  after  hour, 
and  minute  after  minute,   and  yet  you  actually  will  talk  for  hours  with 
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your  sister,  or  father,  or  motlier,  and  chums  on  topics  of  no  importance 
whatever,  even  after  you  have  grown  up  to  the  age  of  discretion,  wasting 
time  every  day  when  you  ought  to  be  looking  for  this  knowledge.  That 
impresses  me  more  than  any  of  the  vices  that  are  common  to  this  country; 
more  than  the  vice  of  drinking  whiskey ;  more  than  the  chance  of  your 
becoming  a  drunkard.  I  believe  there  is  more  danger  in  the  habit  of  wast- 
ing time  in  discussing  useless  things  and  listening  to  some  story  over  and 
over  again,  and  using  common  expressions  that  you  thought  were  smart 
when  you  first  heard  them,  but  have  lost  their  savor  many  times.  You 
should  drop  that  kind  of  talk  and  get  something  new  to  say,  something  to 
speak  about,  and  something  to  think  about.  Get  away  from  the  man  who 
discusses  all  around  the  same  thing,  and  spend  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  every 
da^  for  study,  thinking  over  plans  for  work  you  are  going  to  do.  Sit  down 
and  think  things  over  and  as  far  as  possible  save  time. 


CO-OPERATION  AS  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  SELLING  POULTRY 

PRODUCTS. 

By  W.  L.  Smith,  Editor  'The  Sun,''  Toronto. 

In  dealing  with  the  poultry  industry,  whether  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
duction or  marketing,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  rid  our  minds  of  the 
idea  too  commonly  held  that  poultry-raising  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  small 
importance.  The  industry  is  really  one  of  very  considerable  value,  and 
should  become  of  much  greater  value  than  it  is  to-day. 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  give  some  idea  of  how  important 
the  poultry  branch  of  agriculture  is,  but  I  have  reason  for  believing  that 
the  statistics  given  by  the  Bureau  on  this  point  under  estimate  the  actual 
condition.  Moreover,  these  statistics  are  not  complete;  they  give  us  an 
estimate  of  the  poultry  sold  and  slaughtered,  but  do  not  take  any  account 
whatever  of  the  volume  of  egg  production.  But  taking  the  statistics  in  the 
Bureau's  report  as  a  basis,  and  without  troubling  you  with  the  details  of  the 
calculation  made,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  poultry  crop 
of  Ontario  last  year,  including  both  eggs  and  marketable  birds,  amounted  to 
not  much,  if  any  less,  than  four  million  dollars.  That  means  that  there 
was  received  from  poultry  last  year  f  1  in  value-  for  every  f 6  realized  on 
all  the  cattle  sold  or  slaughtered  in  the  province;  that  the  returns  from 
poultry  equalled  close  on  one-fifth  the  returns  from  swine,  and  were  well 
on  to  one  million  and  a  half  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  sheep  killed  for  the 
farmers'  own  use  or  sold  in  the  public  market.  It  is  then,  no  small  industry, 
the  prosperity  of  which  you  are  seeking  to  promote. 

Moreover,  poultry  production  is  a  line  in  which  there  is  room  for  almost 
indefinite  extension.  The  British  market,  in  which  is  found  profitable  sale 
for  so  many  of  our  agricultural  products,  is  ready  to  take  almost  unlimited 
quantities  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  city  of  London  alone  consumes  twenty 
million  dollars  worth  of  eggs  annually.  In  the  year  ending  with  October 
last,  the  imports  of  eggs  into  Great  Britain  reached  the  prodigious  total  of 
a  little  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dozen.  Of  this  total  one-eighth 
were  sent  from  Belgium  and  upwards  of  one-fifth  from  Denmark.  The  King- 
dom of  Denmark  is  so  small  that  it  might  be  almost  among  the  mountain 
ranges  of  New  Ontario,   and  still  that  little  kingdom  sends  twenty  dozen 
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eggs  to  the  British  market  for  each  dozen  sent  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Even  if  the  British  market  alone  was  to  be  considered  there  would  still  be 
an  outlet  for  all  the  poultry  the  farmers  of  Ontario  can  produce. 

There  is,  however,  still  the  home  market  to  be  considered.    Home  con- 
sumption has  already  reached  a  very  large  volume,  and  would  account  for 
vastly  greater  quantities  if  products  of  proper  quality  were  supplied.     A 
hotel  in  Toronto  severa^  years  ago  put  away  no  less  than  five  tons  of  poultry 
in  cold  storage  for  the  ^ise  of  its  guests.     That  hotel  is  using  a  very  much 
larger  quantity  of  simifar  products  to-day,  and  there  are  one  or  two  other 
Toronto  houses  which  are  even  larger  consumers  than  the  particular  one 
referred  to.    In  no  year,  taking  the  whole  twelve  months  through,  has  there 
been  more  poultry  on  offer,  of  the  right  quality,  than  the  local  market  would 
have  taken  care  of.    There  have  been  occasional  gluts,  due  to  lack  c^  system 
in  marketing,  and  the  market  has  been  quite  frequently  oversupplied  with 
goods  of  inferior  quality.     In  fact  inferiority  in  quality  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  connection  with  the  supplies  received  for  home  c  nsump- 
tion.    Last  week,  at  Toronto,  there  was  a  spread  of  no  less  than  four  cents 
per  pound  between  the  good  and  poor  chickens  on  offer.    The  stock  in  bot^ 
cases  was  equally  fresh,  and  the  differences  in  selling  price  was  due  to  three 
causes  :^     (1)  unfinished  condition  of  birds  when  killed ;  (2)  improper  dress- 
ing; (3)  lack  of  care  in  packing  and  slovenly  appearance  of  package;  and 
the  last  two  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  lower  prices  realized  in  most  cases. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Dawson  Commission  Company,  tells  me  that,  tak- 
ing the  average  of  the  season  through,  poultry  brings  on  the  average  of  two 
cents  per  pound  less  in  the  local  market  than  it  would  bring  if  more  care 
were  taken  in  the  dressing  and  packing.    I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  from  this  cause  alone  the  poultry  producers  of  Ontario  are  losing  one- 
quarter  million  dollars  annually.    Practically  no  more  time  is  needed  to  do 
the  work  of  dressing  and  packing  in  the  right  way,  and  certainly  there  is 
no  more  cost  in  the  hatching  and  feeding  of  the  chickens,  so  that  this  loss 
represents  so  much  money  literally  thrown  away. 

How  can  the  loss  due  to  lack  of  finishing  and  improper  dressing  be 
avoided?  How  are  supplies  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments P 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  Niagara  District  have  by  their  experience  given 
us  an  answer.  A  few  years  ago  those  growers  were  in  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  poultry  producers  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time.  The 
production  of  fruits  for  which  Niagara  District  is  famous  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  i^quirements  of  the  market,  but  a  lot  of  the  fruit  grown  was  of 
indifferent  quality,  much  of  it  was  improperly  packed,  and  there  was  no 
proper  system  of  distribution,  the  consequence  being  that  one  town  would 
be  flooded  on  the  same  day  that  another  would  be  suffering  from  a  famine. 
Finally  the  freight  and  express  rates  on  fruit  were  so  high  that  a  large  part 
of  the  profit  which  legitimately  belonged  to  growers  was  absorbed  by  the 
carrying  companies.  Because  conditions  were  as  stated  Niagara  fruit  men 
faced  the  danger  of  practical  destruction  of  their  industry.  At  this  point 
they  decided,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  situation,  on  the  application  of 
the  cooperative  principle.  A  co-operative  association  was  formed,  a  central 
cold  storage  depot  built  at  St.  Catharines,  and  at  that  point  the  fruit  of 
members  was  collected  for  distribution.  The  telephone  was  also  made  free 
use  of,  in  a  co-operative  way,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  needs  of  the 
various  provincial  markets.  By  means  of  united  effort,  and  central  super-' 
vision,  ihe  system  of  packing  was  improved.  Car  lot  shipments  were  made 
the  rule,  and  freight  charges  thus  reduced.     Not  only  this,  but  a  cas^  was 
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presented  to  the  Railway  Commission  such  as  could  not  have  been  presented 
by  individual  growers  acting  separately,  and  the  rates  on  pears  alone  were 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  f  45  per  car  on  shipments  to  Montreal.  Proportion- 
ate reductions  were  efFected  on  shipments  of  tender  fruits  to  other  points. 
On  the  whole,  what  was  accomplished  through  the  commission  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the  whole  industry. 

To-day,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  action  taken,  the  output  of 
the  Niagara  District  is  double  what  it  was  then,  and  growers,  instead  of 
facing  ruin,  are  growing  rich.  They  are  obtaining  better  returns  to-day, 
pound  for  pound,  with  double  the  output,  than  they  obtained  a  few  years 
ago  with  half  the  volume  of  production.  That  is  the  result  of  co-operation 
as  applied  to  the  Niagara  fruit  growing  industry. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration,  taken  from  our  friends  the  fruit 
growers.  Ontario  county  is  not  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  apples; 
there  are  a  few  comparatively  large  orchards,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
rather  small  ones.  Even  the  largest  producers,  save  where  they  shipped  to 
the  Old  Country,  up  to  1906,  seldom  averaged  f  1  a  barrel  on  the  trees ;  the 
smaller  growers  did  well  when  they  averaged  anything  over  50  cents.  After 
a  number  of  years  a  few  growers  near  Oshawa  and  Whitby  formed  a  small 
co-operative  shipping  association.  From  the  1906  crop  some  8,000  barrels 
were  sold  through  the  association,  and  the  average  returns  for  the  apples 
were  about  fl.60  per  barrel.  That  amount  was  received  clear,  less  the  cost 
of  picking  and  hauling  to  the  station.  One  farmer,  with  an  orchard  of 
about  three  acres,  told  me  the  difference  between  the  price  he  obtained  from 
the  co-operative  association,  and  the  best  returns  ever  secured  from  a  private 
buyer,  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  hired  man  for  the  season.  In 
1907  about  double  the  quantity  was  shipped,  and  although  the  returns  are 
not  yet  complete,  we  are  assured  that  they  will  be  better  than  those  of  the 
previous  year.  So  satisfactory  has  the  result  of  co-operation,  applied  to 
apple  shipping,  proven  that  those  interested  in  the  association  propose  apply- 
ing the  same  system  to  poultry  production  as  well. 

The  story  told  in  connection  with  co-operation  as  applied  to  fruit  grow- 
ing is  duplicated,  but  on  a  much  vaster  scale,  in  the  history  of  dairying. 
I  remember  quite  well  a  farmer's  wife  saying  that  no  storekeeper  in  Ontario 
would  buy  Canadian  cheese  so  long  as  they  could  get  American.  At  that 
time  each  farmer  made  his  own  cheese.  Now  the  same  article  is  made  in  a 
.  much  larger  way  in  co-operative  factories.  What  has  been  the  result?  Not 
only  are  we  supplying  our  own  home  market,  but  Canada  supplies  to-day 
70  per  cent,  of  the  cheese  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Denmark  supplies  Great  Britain  with 
one-fifth  the  eggs  imported  into  the  latter  counry.  The  value  of  Danish  eggi 
exported  to  England  runs  into  some  $7,000,000  a  year.  How  has  this 
enormous  trade  been  built  up  P  In  the  same  way  as  our  own  dairy  industry^ — 
by  co-operation.  Practically  all  the  eggs  sent  from  Denmark  to  England 
are  gathered  by  co-operative  societies.  Local  societies  gather  for  members, 
and  these  in  turn  ship  through  a  central  organization.  The  work  is  so  sys- 
tematized that  practically  every  egg  is  fresh  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
faulty  goods  are  found  the  defective  ones  can  be  traced  to  the  place  of  origin. 
The  system  of  co-operation  is  applied  in  Denmark  not  only  to  eggs,  but  to 
butter  making,  and  in  a  large  part  to  bacon  production  as  well.  This  systeipi 
carrying  with  it  as  it  does  an  equable  division  of  the  wealth  produced,  and 
giving  it  as  it  does  the  fullest  possible  incentive  to  each  member  to  produce 
only  the  best,  has  worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  profits,  of 
Danish  farmers.    Danish  butter  and  bacon  brings  on  the  average  about  |2.60 
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per  long  cwt.,  more  than  is  received  on  the  average  for  foreign  b'utter  and 
bacon  imported  by  England.  Danish  eggs  command  about  2i  cents  per  dozen 
more  than  is  received  on  the  average  for  foreign  eggs  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  On  these  three  items  Danish  farmers  receive  about  $8,000,000  a  year 
more  than  is  received  by  foreign  farmers,  on  the  same  volume  of  products  sent 
to  Great  Brita'n.  We  hear  sometimes  about  the  advantage  that  would  come 
to  Canadian  farmers  from  securing  a  preference  over  foreign  exporters  in 
the  British  market.  Denmark  has  secured  a  much  greater  preference  than 
we  could  hope  to  obtain  by  legislation,  solely  as  a  result  of  superiority  of 
product,  and  this  superiority  of  product  is  due  again  almost  wholly  to  the 
application  of  the  co-operative  principle.  What  all  this  has  meant  to  Den- 
mark, over  a  course  of  years,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks  of  that  country  have  increased  from  four  to  upwards  of  thirty-seven 
million  pounds  in  forty  years. 

,But  we  need  scarcely  cite  the  results  of  experience,  either  in  our  fruit  or 
dairy  industry,  in  order  to  sustain  the  contention  that  the  co-operative  prin- 
ciple is  the  right  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  experience  of  Den- 
mark in  support  of  the  contention  that  co-operation  is  the  proper  method  of 
handling  our  poultry  industry.  When  you  come  to  look  at  the  question  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  better  results  should  be  obtained  by 
co-operative  efforts,  particularly  in  this  line,  than  can  be  obtained  by 
individual  effort.  In  the  first  place  with  co-operation  there  will  be  uniform- 
ity in  breeding.  As  a  result  of  this  again  the  exchange  of  superior  seed 
stock  will  be  facilitated  and  this  must  tend  to  improve  the  general  standard 
of  the  fowls  kept.  Co-operators  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  sell  to  better 
advantage  than  would  the  members  acting  as  individuals;  they  will  be  able 
to  offer  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  of  guaranteed  quality,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  regularity  in  delivery.  This  would  enable  a  co-operative  asso- 
ciation to  eliminate  one  of  the  men  who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
oonsinner.  They  could  sell  direct  to  the  man  who  stands  next  to  the  con- 
sumer. Again,  in  the  event  of  a  nearby  city  market  not  offering  satisfactory 
returns  for  the  product,-  shipments  could  be  made  to  the  mining  and  timber 
camps  of  New  Ontario  or  British  Columbia.  This  would  be  rendered  pos- 
sible because  of  the  volume  of  shipments  sent  from  an  association.  Individ- 
uals shipping  in  a  small  way  could  not  do  this.  Such  an  organization 
might  do  its  own  storing  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  sell  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  the  product  of  the  surplus  season. 

So  much  for  the  egg  end  of  it.  In  the  matter  of  marketing  poultry  the 
advantages  are  still  more  obvious.  Why  is  it  that  the  Oshawa  Co-operative 
Apple  Shipping  Association  obtains  60  cents  per  barrel  more  than  the  mem- 
bers had  obtained  acting  as  individuals  ?  Because  there  is  now  uniformity  in 
grading  and  packing  and  selling  in  large  bulk.  Uniformity  in  grading  was 
obtained  by  taking  apples  to  a  central  station  where  they  were  packed  by 
experts.  In  applying  the  co-operative  system  to  poultry  products  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  the  same  system.  Almost  any  farmer  can  raise  chickens — 
there  are  comparatively  few  who  will  either  finish  or  dress  properly.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  well  to  have  even  a  central  station  at  which  the  finish- 
ing and  slaughtering  could  take  place.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  central  killing  station  so  as  to  insure  uniformity  in  dressing  and  ship- 
ments in  considerable  quantities. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  group  of  farmers  who  could  guarantee  delivery 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  absolutely  fresh  eggs  at  one  point  daily  would  realize 
at  least  6  cents  and  probably  10  cents  per  dozen  more  than  they  would 
marketing,  in  the  way  now  common.     I  know  that  with  uniformity  in  fatten- 
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ing  and  dressing^  ^j^iich  would  be  secured  in  the  same  way,  together  with 
shipments  in  large  bulk,  at  lea»st  three  cents  per  lb.  more  could  be  obtained 
for  chicken  than  is  secured  by  the  average  farmer  at  the  present  time.  With 
Go-operative  Societies  all  over  Ontario  as  there  are  in  Denmark,  the  value 
of  our  poultry  output  might  easily  bjei  made  up  to  ten  million  dollars  a  year. 

In  co-operative  cheesemaking  lies  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
general  Ontario  agriculture.  Co-operation  has  removed  the  Niagara  fruit 
growers  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  abounding  prosperity.  Co-opera- 
tion has,  wherever  applied,  well  nigh  doubled  the  returns  of  apple  growers. 
Co-operation  in  a  large  way  has  made  of  Denmark,  naturally  a  poor  country, 
a  country  of  poor  soil,  and  in  which  the  climate. conditions  are  such  that 
there  must  be  eight  months  feeding  in  year,  a  country  which  within  the  life 
of  the  present  generation  was  bereft  of  a  large  part  of  its  territory  by  dis- 
astrous war;  co-operation  has  made  of  Denmark  not  only  a  comparatively 
rich  country,  but  one  in  which  the  riches  are  more  evenly  distributed  than 
in  any  other  and  in  Europe  with  the  possible  exception  of  France. 

What  co-operation  has  done  in  this  case  it  can  be  made  to  do,  to  a  pro- 
portionate degree,  for  the  poultry  industry  of  Ontario. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  think  Mr.  Smith  has  given  us  a  great  deal  to  think 
about,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  from  centres  such  as  Toronto.  Un- 
doubtedly the  question  of  co-operation  is  one  that  is  going  to  help  out  the 
industry  to  a  very  large  extent.  President  Creelman  was  very  wise  in  his 
remarks  about  honesty  in  the  industry.  I  do  not  suppose  poultrymen  are 
peculiar  one  way  or  the  other  in  that  regard,  but  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  in  the  city  of  Toronto  that  damages  the  poultry  industry,  it  is 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  quality  of  the  egg  that  comes  into  the  city.  I  am 
sure  it  affects  me  in  my  own  work.  You  will  find  eggs  sold  in  Toronto  at 
a  price  below  their  value,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  one  reason 
that  eggs  are  sold  below  their  value  is  due  to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
statement  that  they  are  really  fresh  eggs.  Probably  most  of  them  are  fresh, 
but  that  does  not  do.  The  one  egg  in  the  dozen  that  is  not  fresh  spoils  the 
other  eleven,  and  they  are  marked  down  accordingly.  We  appreciate  very 
much  Mr.  Smith's  work  in  regard  to  co-operation. 

Mr.  Graham  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  a  question :  Would  it  be 
possible  to  establish  a  system  of  co-operation  in  dairying  and  eggs  P  There  are 
cheese  factories  and  creameries.  It  appears  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  collect  eggs  daily  from  farmers.  The  milk  waggon  goes  up  and 
down  the  road  every  day,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  draw 
eggs  as  well  as  milk ;  and  when  you  come  to  the  fattening  end  of  it,  it  could  be 
done  very  economically,  because  in  most  cheese  factories  there  is  an  over 
supply  of  milk  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  extra 
labor,  which  might  be  used  in  fattening  chickens,  and  in  that  way  you  could 
give  the  men  employment  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  This  system  is  worked 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  we  have  a  gentleman  with  us  who  is  trying 
to  work  it  in  Saskatchewan.  There  is  no  doubt  the  farmers  in  Ontario  are 
losing  from  three  to  five  cents  a  dozen  on  their  eggs.  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
charge  a  man  five  cents  a  dozen  above  the  highest  market  price  for  his  eggs 
and  is  getting  the  money,  and  he  cannot  get  eggs  enough.  Some  of  our 
commission  houses  will  tell  you  of  the  annual  burial  of  f  10,000  worth  of  eggs, 
enough  to  buy  a  good  farm.  These  are  serious  problems,  and  I  would  like 
to  know   of  some  scheme  to  get  over  them. 

Mr.  Smith:  Mr.  Graham  has  called  my  attention  to  something  I  was 
going  to  say.  In  Alberta,  the  creameries  are  conducted  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  and  in  connection  with  these  creameries  they  have  gathering 
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stations  for  eggs  and  poultry ,  wliicli  is  also  handled  by  the  Governmenit. 
The  eggs  are  sent  to  Calgary,  and  from  there  to  British  Columbia;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  We  could,  by  a  little  further  extension,  make  our  cheese 
factories,  gathering  stations  for  the  purpose  of  handling  eggs  and  poultry 
products.  I  think  Prof.  Graham  has  under-estimated  any  stated  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  got  Irom  first  class  products.  Mr.  Baldwin  gets  5c.  a 
dozen  more  than  the  retail  price,  and  the  average  farmer  gets  less  than  the 
wholesale  price  and  I  think  the  difference  is  10c.  a  dozen. 

Prof.  Graham  :  What  is  the  maximum  price  for  eggs  P 

Mr.  Baldwin:  They  are  selling  for  50c.  now;  last  winter  I  sold  them 
sometimes  at  60c.  They  brought  me  55c.  for  two  months,  and  we  were  selling 
for  50o.  up  to  the  end  of  last  week. 

Prof.  Graham:   20c.  more  than  we  are  getting  right  here. 

Mr.  Baldwin:  That  is  10c.  above  the  retail  quotation.  The  retail 
quotation  last  Saturday  was  40c.  and  I  sold  at  50c.  I  have  had  people  offer 
me  75c.  a  dozen  and  a  |1  a  dozen,  for  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in  Toronto 
you  cannot  get  enough  eggs  to  supply  the  demand. 

President  Cbeelman:  Somethijig  suggested  by  Mr.  Smith's  address 
impresses  me  very  much,  and  that  was  the  principle  of  co-operation.  Just 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  generally  applied  it  breaks  down  a  lot  of  local  jealousies. 
Wherever  co-operation  has  been  tried  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  that 
regard  and  the  people  fall  in  line  and  trust  their  neighbor.  This  College 
has  been  running  for  thirty-five  years,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  honest  and 
treat  everybody  in  a  fair  manner ;  and  yet  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  to-day 
about  our  creamery  business  and  he  said  things  had  come  under  his  observa- 
tion that  surprised  him.  He  said  one  intelligent  farmer  had  remarked  to 
his  neighbor  that  he  was  going  to  quit  sending  any  milk  into  the  College 
factory  because  Prof.  Dean  and  Mr.  Stratton  were  wearing  two  or  three  new 
hats  each  year  out  of  the  patrons'  money.  Another  patron  said  they  were 
sending  their  milk  in  here  because  they  could  not  do  any  better,  but  they 
were  getting  tired  of  paying  Prof.  Dean's  salary  out  of  their  hard  earned 
milk.  A  third  party,  a  most  estimable  lady,  who  was  sending  good  milk  to 
the  factory,  said  she  would  draw  the  line  at  sending  milk  up  there  to  a 
Government  Institution  where  the  people  were  all  living  on  Government  pap, 
and  where  they  had  ten  men  to  do  the  work  of  one.  If  they  believe  these 
things  because  they  do  not  know  any  better,  you  can  understand  how  it  is 
among  the  rank  and  file  in  the  back  townships. 

Why  should  not  20  farmers  meet  together  and  say,  we  will  appoint  John 
Smith  and  pay  him  a  commission,  if  necessary,  to  collect  our  eggs  and  sort 
them  himself  and  ship  the  eggs  to  the  market  and  build  up  a  reputation  for 
eggs  from  our  neighborhood.  It  seems  so  reasonable  that  reasonable  people 
should  get  together  and  trust  one  another.  I  often  think  of  that  little  country 
of  Denmark,  with  a  lot  of  poor  land  in  it,  sending  into  Great  Britain  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  stuff,  and  here  in  Ontario  we  have  millions  of  acres  and 
we  are  only  sending  in  coppers'  worth,  because  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
these  local  jealousies,  which  prevent  us  from  introducing  just  these  methods 
of  co-operation.  We  use  the  same  blacksmith  and  the  same  shoe-maker,  we 
do  not  have  a  dozen  of  them  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  we  do  not  find 
the  merchants  cutting  each  other's  throats,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
posing of  the  stuff  which  we  have  worked  at  early  and  late,  we  think  we  are 
perfectly  capable  of  handling  our  own  business.  We  put  it  up  in  ugly  pack- 
ages, and  ship  it  off,  when  we  might  pick  out  one  fellow  and  say  to  him, 
"We  will  make  it  worth  your  while  to  attend  to  this  business."  I  certainly 
think  that  by  co-operation  we  would  save  more  time  and  money  when  the 
end  of  the  year  came  round. 
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A  Member  :  A  buttermaker  from  one  of  our  creameries  came  here  last 
fall,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  paying  per  pound  for  fat,  and  when 
he  told  me  I  did  not  see  how  he  could  do  it,  and  when  I  questioned  him  I 
found  out  that  they  were  gathering  eggs  and  poultry,  and  in  that  way  the^ 
were  making  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  hauling  cream. 

Mr.  McDonald  :  The  Government  of  Alberta  gave  the  farmers  the 
market  price  for  their  poultry,  10c.  a  pound,  and  when  they  sold  them  they 
averaged  about  19c.  a  pound.  They  made  an  advance  to  the  farmers  of  10c. 
a  pound,  and  then  the  Government  fattened  them,  and  they  were  able  to  pay 
the  farmers  7c.  more.  The  egg  gathering  system  did  not  work  very  well; 
it  was  always  thought  to  be  too  much  bother  collecting  the  eggs.  The  country 
is  very  rough,  and  a  great  number  of  eggs  are  broken.  If  you  start  that 
business  here  you  might  not  have  any  cheese  or  buttermakers  after  awhile. 
J  think  it  should  be  a  business  by  itself, 

Mr.  Creelman:  The  difference  received  from  these  birds  in  Alberta 
was  the  difference  in  the  market  price  for  the  fancy  article  and  the  ordinary 
chick  as  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  McDonald  :  Yes ;  we  will  be  ^ble  to  get  all  kinds  of  chickens  out 
there  next  year.  _ 

Q. — How  is  the  average  poultry  placed  on  the  market  in  such  towns  as 
Calgary,  Medicine  Hat  and  Indian  Head? 

A. — In  a  pretty  rough  state. 

Q. — Would  there  be  a  chance  to  ship  any  Ontario  poultry  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do  you  think  there  is  any  Ontario  poultry  shipped  west? 

A. — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CiXRTiss,  Ransomville,  N.Y. :  I  remember  one  instance  when  we  had 
so  many  ducks  on  hand  that  we  could  not  get  a  price,  and  the  Hotel  Iroqtiois, 
in  Buffalo,  offered  us  10c.  a  pound,  and  as  we  could  not  get  any  more  we  let 
them  have  them;  and  they  put  them  in  cold  storage  till  they  used  them.  The 
next  year  they  came  after  more  ducks  but  they  could  not  get  them  for  10c. 
a  pound,  and  they  paid  us  as  high  as  26c.  a  pound  then ;  they  were  bound  to 
have  our  ducks.  That  is  the  way  we  built  up  our  trade  in  Western  New  York. 
We  have  a  trade  in  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls ;  and  other  large  centres,  such  as 
Rochester  and  Syracuse,  and  have  over  100  customers.  We  send  ducks  as 
far  as  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  the  leading  hotels  in  Cleveland  are  using 
our  ducks  and  paying  us  25c.  a  pound  when  they  could  buy  ducks  on  the 
local  market  for  14c.  If  you  have  the  article  in  proper  condition  you  will 
get  the  money  for  it. 

Q. — How  many  ducks  do  you  raise  in  the  year? 

A. — 40,000.  Ducks  are  our  strong  hold,  although  we  raise  quite  a 
number  of  chickens.  We  have  64  acres  of  land.  Our  feed  bill  Fast  year  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  |20,000.  Our  farm  is  just  for  our  birds;  it  is  practi- 
cally all  in  poultry.  We  have  24  acres  in  which  we  grow  green  feed,  and 
sometimes  we  get  out  and  buy  a  field  of  hay  and  cut  it  green  and  draw  it  in 
and  feed  it  to  the  ducks. 

Mt.  Nix  :  The  farmers  do  not  realize  the  possibility  of  poultry  as  an 
adjunct  to  their  business,  and  they  lose  a  lot  of  money  by  not  marketing 
their  poultry  in  the  proper  shape.  Successful  fruit  growers  now  spend  a 
little  money  in  ribbons  to  decorate  their  packages,  and  they  bring  them  in 
dollars  of  profits. 
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HOW  WE  RAISE  30,000  DUCKS  ANNUALLY  AT  A  PROFIT. 

By  W.  R.  Ctjktiss,  Ransomyille,  N.T. 

In  growing  ducks  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  we  do  not  do  the 
same  as  we  do  with  chickens,  and  there  are  some  things  that  we  do  the 
same.  It  is  harder  manual  work  to  grow  ducks  than  chickens,  and  you  have 
got  to  use  a  lot  of  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  explain  how  to  get  the  stock.  If  you  get  weak 
stock  it  will  show  up  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  have  to  be  very  particular 
about  this.  Therefore,  I  will  go  back  to  the  ducks  that  lay  the  eggs  that 
produce  the  ducks  that  lay  the  eggs  that  the  ducks  are  hatched  from,  and 
we  can  go  back  farther  than*  that  with  good  results.  You  cannot  go  back 
too  far.  We  will  suppose  that  the  ducks  that  lay  these  eggs  are  good  strong 
healthy  ducks.  .We  set  the  eggs  in  a  machine,  and  we  put  theifi  in  the 
brooding  house,  and  brood  them  the  same  as  we  do  the  ducks  for  market, 
until  they  are  eight  weeks  old,  and  that  is  the  time  when  we  fatten  ducks  for 
the  market.  Before  these  ducks  are  fattened,  we  sort  out  our  breeding  stock, 
at  the  age  when  the  ducks  are  old  enough  so  that  we  can  tell  the  sexes.  I  go 
through  a  large  number  of  ducks,  and  perhaps  I  might  get  five  or  ten  fit  to 
breed  from  out  of  a  large  block  of  100.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  work.  Every 
time  you  change  the  feed  the  ducks  won't  eat,  and  if  you  change  gradually 
they  will  probably  be  oflE  their  feed  for  two  days^  and  just  at  this  time  we 
sort  out  the  breeding  stock,  and  it  is  just  at  the  time  we  change  the  feed,  io 
that  we  do  not  lose  anything.  I  sort  these  ducks  personally,  because  I 
belieVe  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  duck  business.  We  handle  the  ducks 
by  the  neck;  we  never  take  them  up  by  the  legs.  We  hold  the  duck  up  and 
look  at  him,  and  if  he  has  a  good  broad  breast  all  the  way  through,  and  fairly 
deep  keel,  and  broad  back,  and  not  too  long  a  neck,  and  his  head  not  too 
long,  and  if  he  fights  a  great  deal  and  tries  to  get  away,  showing  he  is  strong, 
then  we  will  pick  out  that  duck.  He  has  got  to  be  a  certain  weight ;  we  do 
not  actually  weigh  them,  because  that  is  too  much  trouble.  In  handling  so 
many  ducks  we  get  so  that  we  can  tell  the  weight  of  a  duck  very  closely ;  we 
can  guess  within  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  weight,  and  we  can  tell  almost 
the  minute  we  pick  up  a  duck  whether  it  is  one  we  want  or  not.  They  are 
then  put  over  into  pens  by  themselves  and  after  we  get  them  picked  out  we 
drive  them  about  half  a  mile  to  a  field  where  we  pasture  them  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  pick  the  breeding  stock  out  in  May.  You  can  take  them  out  in 
April  or  March;  but  with  us  the  price  of  ducks  is  considerably  higher  in 
March  and  April  than  it  is  in  May,  and  when  you  are  marketing  4,000  ducks 
A  week,  the  lowering  in  price  of  two  cents  a  pound  is  quite  an  item.  But  as 
long  as  we  can  get  as  good  results  from  the  May  hatching  of  ducks  we  see 
no  object  in  getting  earlier  ducks. 

We  take  the  ducks  out  in  May,  and  they  are  taken  out  in  flocks  of  200. 
We  start  an3  drive  these  ducks  over  to  the  pasture,  and  in  driving  them  we 
will  say  we  have  210  or  215.  We  keep  them  in  a  large  wood  lot.  We  take 
lots  of  time  driving  them  along,  not  too  slow,  and  not  so  slow  as  you  would 
drive  market  ducks.  We  keep  them  moving,  and  when  we  get  them  half  way 
over,  there  are  two  or  three  of  them  will  break  down,  and  flags  their  wings,  and 
they  cannot  walk.  These  ducks  are  left  right  where  they  are.  It  is  simply 
tie  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  when  we  get  to  the  breeding  pens  there  will 
be  ducks  strung  all  the  way  along  where  we  have  been  driving  them.  It  is 
only  the  ducks  who  have  strength  enough  to  walk  this  distance,  being  urged 
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all  the  time,  that  are  put  in  the  pen.  Then  we  go  back  and  clean  up  the 
ones  that  are  left  and  they  are  put  into  the  marketing  pen.  It  does  not 
matter  how  nice  a  duck  they  are,  because  it  is  strength  we  are  after. 

We  put  from  100  to  200  ducks  in  a  pen,  and  there  is  no  shed  or  anything 
for  them  to  run  under.  It  is  just  simply  a  wood  lot.  It  would  be  just  as 
well  to  have  them  run  in  a  field,  provided  they  had  some  artificial  shade, 
but  decidedly  you  have  got  to  have  some  shade  for  ducks.  If  you  put  ducb 
in  a  hot  field  in  the  summer  time  there  is  danger.  I  have  seen  full-grown 
ducks  get  sunstruck  and  lie  down  and  die. 

We  feed  them  there  for  five  months  on  light  food.  We  do  not  want  to 
fatten  them.  If  there  are  any  ducks  get  off  their  feed  they  are  taken  right 
off;  they  are  not  kept.  We  keep  a  lantern  burning  in  the  trees  on  dark 
nights  to  keep  them  from  getting  scared. 

A  peculiar  thing  about  ducks  is  that  they  will  run  and  trample  on  each 
other  and  jump  in  the  corner  of  the  pens  if  they  get  scared  on  a  dark  night. 
If.it  is  a  bright  moonlight  night  we  do  not  light  the  lanterns.  We  wish  we 
had  electricity,  so  that  we  could  have  electric 'lights  in  each  pen. 

The  feed  for  these  ducks  is  four  parts  bran  to  one  part  of  flour  and  one 
part  commeal  and  1-20  beef  scrap.  For  green  feed  we  use  four  parts  clover. 
The  clover  should  be  about  one-third  or  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  feed.  You  can  feed  them  all  the  green  feed  they  will  eat.  ^  A  good 
indication  is  to  watch  their  troughs,  and  after  they  have  eaten  their  feed  if 
they  leave  a  little  clover  in  the  trough  you  know  they  are  getting  all  they 
want,  and  may  be  a  little  more ;  and  tf  they  clean  this  trough  up  they 
haven't  quite  enough  to  eat.  If  they  have  too  much  to  eat,  they  pick  the 
green  feed  out  and  leave  nothing  but  the  mash,  and  then  you  know  they 
haven't  enough  green  feed.  We  feed  them  wet  mash ;  mix  it  a  little  more 
moist  than  you  do  for  chickens.  These  ducks  must  not  be  fed  all  they  will 
eat,  because  if  you  do,  they  will  get  in  good  condition.  You  must  only  feed 
them  what  they  will  clean  up,  and  if  they  do  not,  you  must  go  through  and 
clean  it  up.  They  are  not  to  be  starved,  but  you  must  keep  them  just  a 
little  hungry,  and  they  will  go  out  in  this  one  or  two  acres  of  land  and  eat 
more  or  less  green  feed,  and  they  will  run  up  and  down  the  pen  and  it  will 
give  them  muscle. 

If  you  take  one  of  these  ducks,  and  one  of  them  market  ducks,  you  will 
notice  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  them.  The  market  ducks  are 
just  like  a  chunk  of  lead,  and  the  breeding  duck  will  flap  and  flutter  and  hit 
you  on  the  arm  with  his  wings,  and  sometimes  hurt  you. 

The  reason  why  we  feed  them  in  this  manner  is  to  get  str^jigth.  We 
keep  oyster  shell  before  them  all  the  time.  We  do  not  use  any  ■  harp  grit  for 
ducks,  because  it  does  not  give  us  good  results.  We  would  rather  have  the 
smooth  grit,  and  we  go  to  the  lake  and  to  the  sand  pit  and  get  the  gravel; 
about  the  size  of  wheat  is  the  right  size.  We  keep  plenty  of  it  before  them 
and  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  them  oyster  shell  at  this  time  that  I  know 
of. 

We  keep  them  in  this  manner  until  they  are  five  months  old,  and  then 
we  change  and  put  them  in  permanent  quarters.  Most  any  kind  of  a  building 
will  do  for  a  duck  house.  It  does  not  require  very  much  light,  but  if  you 
want  eggs  all  the  winter  you  must  have  it  warm  enough  so  that  the  eggs 
won't  get  chilled.  If  you  go  through  pretty  often  and  take  up  the  eggB 
they  will  not  get  chilled.  You  must  not  let  them  out,  because  they  will 
lay  on  the  snow  bank  if  you  do. 

We  do  not  have  any  nests  in  our  duck  houses ;  we  simply  bed  them  with 
shavings.     We  did  try  nests,  but  we  could  not  see  any  great  benefit  from 
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tliem.  They  will  dig  a  hole  in  the  comer  and  lay  the  egg  and  cover  it  up 
and  when  you  go  through  in  the  morning  you  have  to  be  careful  that  you 
do  not  walk  on  the  eggs.  We  have  a  short  stick  and  dig  in  these  little 
holes  and  get  the  eg^s  out.  Sometimes  you  will  find  a  dozen  eggs  in  one 
hole,  six  inches  below  the  top  of  the  ground.  A  good  house  for  this  climate 
would  be  such  a  house  as  I  spoke  of  for  hens,  except  that  you  would  not 
want  to  have  so  much  light.  In  our  country  we  do  not  have  very  much 
snow,  and  we  do  not  have  any  shed;  they  simply  run  out  the  year  round. 
If  it  thaws  a  little  they  enjoy  it,  just  as  much  as  they  do  the  rain  storm; 
but  I  would  judge  that  in  this  country  you  need  a  shed  as  you  have  so  much 
snow.  I  would  not  keep  them  from  going  out  of  doors  if  they  wanted  to. 
If  you  let  a  hen  have  liberty  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  will  be  so  much  higher, 
and  if  you  keep  ducks  confined  you  will  find  that  the  fertility  of  the  eggs 
won't  compare  with  the  eggs  if  they  are  let  out.  The  laying  houses  should 
be  about  five  square  feet  to  each  duck.  There  is  no  particular  arrangement; 
just  simply,  if  you  have  more  than  one  pen  in  the  yard  the  fences  should  be 
about  two  feet  or  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 

We  clean  out  our  duck  houses  only  twice  a  year.  As  the 'bedding  gets 
wet,  we  keep  adding  to  it,  put  on  enough  to  cover  up  the  moist  bedding, 
and  we  think  this  thickness  underneath  has  a  tendency  to  keep  them  warm. 
We  cannot  see  any  injurious  effects  from  it,  and  it  saves  us  a  lot  of  work. 

If  the  ducks  are  hatched  out  in  May,  they  are  put  in  here  about  the  first 
of  October,  and  they  should  be  sorted  again  at  this  time,  and  if  there  are 
any  that  are  defective,  especially  if  they  have  a  narrow  breasi,  we  put  them 
out.  We  want  broad,  flat  breast  clear  through  to  the  keel  and  as  broad  as 
you  can  get  them  across  the  back. 

Q. — ^Tou  want  a  short-bodied  duck  with  a  short  neckP 

A. — ^We  do  not  want  the  body  too  long  or  too  short;  we  have  what  we 
call  a  medium.    If  you  get  the  body  too  long  you  will  get  a  spiked  duck. 

Q. — ^How  much  would  these  breeding  ducks  weigh? 

A. — They  weigh  over  standard -weight ;  we  pick  out  a  good  sized  duck; 
we  do  not  take  the  small  duck,  although  some  markets  call  for  a  small  duck. 
The  last  two  or  three  years  we  kept  a  few  pens  of  small  ducks  for  special  cus- 
tomers, but  we  have  got  these  fellows  educated  up  to  a  large  duck  now,  and 
I  have  cut  these  out. 

It  is  the  same  in  ducks  as  in, chickens.  You  are  growing  meat;  and  if 
you  can  grow  an  extra  pound  it  just  means  that  much  more  profit,  and  the 
larger  the  duck,  the  more  money  you  make. 

We  sort  out  a  good  sized  duck,  and  we  have  never  had  one  too  laige 
so  that  it  would  not  breed.  We  breed  from  a  pullett,  we  never  breed  from  a 
yearling  duck.  A  duck  will  take  on  fat  very  easily,  and  if  you  keep  them 
over  the  second  year  they  get  too  fat,  and  they  will  not  lay  as  early,  and 
the  eggs  are  not  fertile,  and  we  cannot  get  good  results.  We  always  sell 
them  off;  we  never  keep  an  old  duck  unless  somebody  wants  to  exhibit  them. 
Some  people  want  a  large  heavy  duck  to  exhibit,  but  when  you  take  that 
duck  home  and  try  to  breed  from  it,  the  eggs  will  not  hatch,  and  then  they 
blame  the  man  from  whom  they  bought  the  duck;  and  if  you  ship  them  a 
duck  in  breeding  condition,  then  they  will  blame  you  for  not  sending  them 
a  fat  duck. 

We  feed  these  ducks  on  a  light  feed.  We  simply  have  a  pail  of  water 
in  the  pen,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  pail  we  use  for  hens.  It 
is  small  at  the  bottom  and  fiares  out  at  the  top  so  that  the  most  of  the 
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water  is  in  the  top  of  the  pail.  We  set  it  in  the  top  of  the  bedding  so  ttat 
they  will  not  tip  it  over.  If  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  pail  tipping  over, 
drive  two  or  three  stakes  around  it. 

We  run  the  ducks  in  flocks  of  twenty  to  twentyJ-five.  In  the  winter 
time  we  have  one  house  where  we  run  four  flocks  of  forty  in  the  pen,  another 
house  where  we  run  sixteen  flocks  of  twenty  in  the  pen,  and  we  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  way  these  ducks  lay,  or  in  the  fertility  of  the  eggs.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  I  believe  I  can  run  a  flock  of  ducks  at 
one  hundred  in  a  pen. 

Wlien  you  go  to  feed  ducks  they  will  all  pile  up,  and  that  is  one  reasoA 
why  we  keep  them  penned  off  in  the  winter  time.  As  soon  as  the  spring 
comes  we  take  these  pens  down  and  let  them  run  in  a  flock,  and  we  have  as 
high  as  300  in  a  flock  running  over  a  three  or  four  acre  field  of  rye.  At  night 
they  have  to  be  kept  in,  and  each  flocfk  knows  its  own  stall,  and  if  they  do  not 
We  drive  them,  and  we  find  it  is  easier  than  having  so  many  yards  or  gates 
to  open. 

Q. — How  many  ducks  do  you  mate  with  a  drake  P 

A. — We  mate  one  drake  and  five  ducks.  We  start  these  in  October, 
and  as  the  season  advances,  say  about  the  first  of  March,  we  watch  the  ducks, 
and  if  we  see  two  drakes  getting  to  fighting,  we  catch  one  of  them;  we 
catch  the  poorest  and  put  him  in  a  pen  by  himself.  Whenever  we  see  any 
fighting,  we  take  out  a  drake,  and  when  there  is  no  fighting,  we  leave  them 
alone,  and  they  balance  themselves  up.  Sometimes  you  will  find  they  will 
run  for  a  long  time  and  there  will  be  no  fighting;  then,  there  will  conne  a 
rain  storm,  and  there  will  be  puddles  of  water  in  the  yard,  and  if  you  go 
out  you  will  find  dozens  of  them  fighting,  and  they  will  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  They  will  get  the  blood  started  and  your  five  drakes  will  get  after 
one  and  fairly  eat  him.  I  have  seen  it  when  we  would  not  have  more  than 
one  drake  to  ten  or  twelve  ducks,  and  we  would  get  just  as  good  eggs  as  we 
got  in  the  winter. 

Q. — How  many  hens  do  you  mate  in  the  Wyandottes  to  the  male? 

A. — I  expect  to  have  about  twenty  this  year.     We  use  cock  birds  to 
mate  with  the  pullets,  and  an  old  cock  bird  to  mate  with  the  old  hens.     We 
have  never  tried  it  the  other  way,  and  we  cannot  see  any  very  great  diffesr 
ence.    Some  years  ago  we  had  six  and  seven  ducks  to  one  drake,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  seen  any  difference. 

Early  in  the  season  we  like  to  get  as  many  fertile  eggs  as  possible.  The 
nLarket  for  ducks  is  high  at  the  start,  and  when  it  starts  to  drop  it  drops  with 
a  crash,  and  if  you  can  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  it  means  a  few  thousand 
dollars  profit. 

Q. — ^What  fertility  would  you  get  at  Christmas  time? 

A. — ^Very  low  fertility.  These  ducks  put  up  in  October  start  to  lay  in 
six  weeks,  and  if  you  start  that  feed  you  ought  to  let  them  run  two  weeks 
before  you  start  to  take  the  eggs  for  hatching.  If  you  get  10  per  cent, 
fertile  eggs  you  are  doing  fairly  well;  the  next  week  you  will  get  20  per 
cent.,  and  they  will  generally  jump  up  10  per  cent,  a  week  until  you  get 
up  to  90  per  cent.  At  present  our  eggs  are  running  75  to  76  per  cent, 
fertile,  and  we  are  getting  300  to  400  eggs  per  day.  This  laying  feed  is 
just  the  same  for  ducks  as  it  is  for  the  laying  hens.  We  use  the  same  mash; 
it  is  equal  parts  of  corn-meal  and  bran,  and  two  parts  of  low  grade  flour; 
or  four  parts  of  commeal,  four  parts  bran,  and  two  of  low  grade  flour.  We 
do  not  use  any  middlings  at  all,  we  never  do.  The  reason  why  we  do  not 
use  middlings  is  because  we  want  something  that  will  hang  together.  A  duck 
or  hen  likes  to  take  hold  of  something  that  will  hang  together,   and  the 
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floor  will  make  it  ball  up,  and  when  yon  throw  np  a  shovelful  on  the  pile 
it  will  hang  together.  We  put  a  little  more  clover  in  this.  We  put  in  five 
parts  of  cut  clover.  You  must  have  bulk  to  fill  these  ducks  up,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  that  will  take  the  place  of  clover  for  ducks.  I  have 
tried  cabbages  and  vegetables,  and  while  they  are  good  in  their  place,  still 
there  is  not  anything  we  can  get  the  quality  of  eggs  on  that  we  can  get  on 
clover  hay.    Alfalfa  is  good,  but  we  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  we  do  clover. 

Q. — ^You  do  not  feed  any  boiled  turnips  or  mangels?  ' 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Do  you  use  clover  hay  as  a  filler  in  place  of  cooked  vegetables  P 

A. — Yes.  Sometimes  we  have  a  surplus  of  vegetables  or  potatoes  on  the 
farm,  but  when  we  want  lots  of  eggs,  we  feed  clover  hay.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  ducks :  When  they  are  laying  in  good  shape  and  everything 
moving  off  as  nice  as  can  be,  you  may  have  a  nice  field  of  green  feed  in 
tlie  spring  and  think  you  will  make  these  ducks  hustle ;  but  if  you  feed  them 
that  green  feed  you  will  knock  them  out  entirely,  and  you  will  get  but  very 
few  eggs.  These  ducks  that  are  put  in  the  pens  for  breeding  are  fed  on 
clover  hay  right  straight  through  the  season.  We  dare  not  change  that 
feed ;  if  we  do  we  stop  the  egg  supply. 

Q.^ — Do  you  feed  that  clover  dryP 

A. — No,  we  scald  it  with  hot  water.  We  mix  the  feed  in  a  mixing  box. 
The  box  is  about  two  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  and  this  box  stands  up 
from  the  ground  about  one  foot;  we  put  the  dry  feed  in  there,  we  put  the 
bran  on  the  bottom,  and  then  we  put  in  the  flour.  That  is  a  sticky  feed, 
and  we  have  to  get  it  in  between.  If  you  put  it  on  the  top,  then  when  you 
put  the  water  on,  you  will  have  a  paste,  and  therefore,  we  put  the  flour  in 
second  and  the  commeal  on  top.  Each  layer  is  spread  out  evenly,  and  after 
the  commeal  we  put  on  cut  clover.  The  beef  scrap  is  put  in  a  pail  and 
soaked  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  feed.  We  have  never  tried  feeding 
cut  meat  to  the  ducks,  but  they  do  well  on  beef  scrap. 

Q. — ^Whose  beef  scrap  do  you  useP 

A. — ^We  find  that  we  get  the  best  results  from  Armour's.  We  use 
Darling's  sometimes,  but  we  do  not  like  it  as  well,  and  we  use  some  beef 
scrap  that  is  made  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  We  use  about  ten  per  cent,  of  beef 
scrap  for  the  laying  ducks.  It  should  be  soaked  the  night  before.  We  put 
it  in  a  pail  of  water  and  leave  it  there  to  soak. 

Q. — Does  it  absorb  much  water? 

A. — Yes,  half  a  pail  of  scrap  will  make  three-quarters  of  a  pail.  Some 
scrap  you  can  doak  in  warm  water,  and  some  you  cannot.  We  generally  use 
cold  water.  We  turn  this  beef  scrap  on  the  clover  before  we  put  the  hot 
water  on  the  clover,  so  as  to  warm  up  the  beef  scrap.  We  do  not  want  it 
hot  or  cold,  but  we  want  it  warm.  We  put  it  on  top  of  the  clover  and  stir 
it  all  up  and  let  it  stand  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  we  take  this  tub 
and  turn  it  over  on  top  of  the  ground  grain  food,  and  then  we  take  a  shovel 
and  shovel  the  feed  into  the  end  of  the  box  where  we  have  left  an  open  space. 
Then  we  throw  it  into  the  other  end,  and  every  time  we  do  this  we  turn  it 
over. 

Q. — ^The  same  as  you  would  mix  cement  P 

A. — Yes.  Then  we  take  a  six-pronged  pitch  fork,  being  careful  to  work 
it  back  and  forward.  For  laying  ducks,  you  must  be  very  careful  in  mixing 
the  food,  and  we  go  through  it  again  and  mix  it  again.  We  are  working 
now  on  a  power  mixer. 

We  do  not  use  the  first  eggs  for  hatching. 

4  P.I 
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Q. — Is  there  any  market  for  these  eggsP 

A. — Yes,  a  good  market.  A  certain  class  of  people  prefer  them  to 
hens  eggs.  We  could  get  almost  any  price  for  them  about  Easter  time.  We 
ship  all  the  infertile  eggs  to  Buffalo,  and  about  Easter  time  they  will  bring 
as  much  as  if  they  were  fresh  eggs.  We  have  had  as  high  as  from  45c 
to  50c  a  dozen.  We  set  the  machine  in  December,  and  we  generally  have 
a  hatch  by  the  15  of  January.  The  first  of  February  is  the  time  the  duck 
season  opens.  The  dirty  eggs  have  to  be  washed ;  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
because  it  makes  the  machine  so  filthy.  We  take  a  pail  of  eggs  and  pour  on 
water;  it  must  not  be  hot  water  or  cold  water,  but  just  about  luke  warm. 
We  do  not  wash  them  any  more  than  we  can  help,  but  just  -simply  take  off 
the  dirt,  because  we  do  not  want  to  take  off  the  film  that  is  on  the  egg.  If 
an  egg  has  only  a  few  specks  on  it,  we  never  bother  with  it.  It  is  only  the 
really  dirty  eggs  that  we  wash. 

I  do  not  run  the  incubators  myself,  but  I  will  give  you  as  near  as  pos- 
sible the  way  they  are  run.  First,  we  sterilize  the  machine,  just  using 
common  salt  and  water  to  wash  it  out,  and  then  heat  it  up  to  about 
100  degrees,  puting  the  eggs  in  the  trays  on  the  top  of  the  machine.  We 
set  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  The'oftener  duck  eggs  are  set  the  higher 
the  fertility,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  set  them  every  day  we  would  get  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  more  fertility.  We  lay  a  thermometer  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tray,  and  make  it  go  to  100  degrees.  If  we  take  a  hatch  out  on  Mon- 
day, that  machine  is  cleaned  out  and  the  doors  opened  up,  and  the  lamp 
blown  out,  and  it  is  given  a  rest  until  the  next  Thursday.  We  never  set  it 
on  the  same  day.    We  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  machine  cool  off. 

We  have  the  machine  heated  up  to  100**,  and  the  eggs  on  the  top  of 
the  machine,  and  there  is  a  little  heat  from  the  top  of  the  machine  goes  into 
the  eggs  to  warm  them.  Then  we  put  them  in  about  Monday  afternoon, 
and  watch  them  until  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  We  leave  them  until  the 
morning,  and  then  the  machine  will  be  about  102^,  and  if  it  is  not  we  put 
it  as  near  to  102°  as  we  can  get  it.  We  let  it  run  102  or  102i,  or  lOS^.  We 
do  not  like  to  see  it  get  above  102**  for  the  week,  but  after  the  first  week  we 
let  it  go  up  to  103°,  and  let  it  run  along  at  103^  for  the  next  two  weeks; 
and  the  last  week  it  goes  up  to  103^  or  104°,  until  it  starts  to  hatch.  Dur- 
ing the  hatching  time  we  do  not  like  to  see  it  less  than  104°.  After  it  runs 
to  105°  we  never  bother  with  the  heat.  We  turn  the  eggs  with  a  flop  tray; 
we  can  turn  more  eggs  in  that  way  than  you  can  by  hand. 

Q. — You  have  two  trays  exactly  the  same  size,  and  you  put  one  over  the 
other  and  flop  them  over? 

A. — Tes.  We  do  not  start  to  turn  for  four  days  after  the  eggs  are  put 
in  the  machine;  we  never  touch  them  from  Monday  till  Thursday.  Duck 
eggs  will  start  to  hatch  in  forty-eight  hours  before  they  come  out  of  the 
shell,  and  we  stop  turning  them  then. 

Q. — How  much  cooling  do  you  give? 

A. — It  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  machine;  if  the  machine  is  put 
to  104^,  that  is  a  degree  too  high.  It  has  got  to  be  cooled  right  off,  and 
eggs  are  yanked  right  out  of  the  machine,  and  set  on  top  and  cooled.  A 
good  many  times  we  leave  the  door  open,  especially  towards  the  last  of  the 
hatch,  and  sometimes  we  put  the  eggs  on  top  of  the  machine.  You  have  to 
use  judgment  in  cooling  duck-eggs.  If  you  have  the  machine  full  of  live 
germs,  and  the  heat  strong  in  that  machine,  you  have  got  to  coolin  order 
to  keep  your  heat  down. 

Q. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  you  had  a  machine  that 
ould  fluctuate  with  the  heatP 

4a  P  I. 
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A." — I  do  not  know.  We  always  change  the  trays  from  side  to  side  and 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  no  incubator  exactly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  it, 
and  we  change  the  eggs  around  in  this  way. 

Q. — You  say  you  do  not  turn  for  the  first  four  days.  Have  you  made 
comparative  results  between  incubators  where  you  do  not  turn  and  where 
you  do  turn? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — What  is  the  difEerenceP 
•    A. — We  do  not  see  any  difference;  just  simply  a  saving  of  time.     We 
cannot  see  any  better  hatches  or  stronger  ducks. 

Q.— What  about  the  moisture  and  air  in  a  duck  incubator? 

A. — ^We  do  not  believe  there  is  an  incubator  that  is  made  up  that'  gives 
us  enough  air  for  duck  eggs.  We  get  exceptionally  good  results  now.  The 
reason  I  have  for  saying  this  is,  we  can  take  the  machine  and  fill  it  with 
duck  eggs,  and  then  test  it,  and  only  leave  the  fertile  eggs  in  the  machine, 
and  we  will  get  better  hatches  than  if  we  test  it  out  and  fill  in  with  eggs 
from  another  machine. 

Q. — ^Do  you  keep  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  incubator? 

A.— We  do  when  we  use  a  sand-tray  machine.  With  the  other  machine 
with  moisture  overhead  we  do  not  put  any  moisture  in.  It  is  very  important 
that  you  use  moisture  in  hatching  duck  eggs.  You  simply  cannot  hatch 
them  unless  yiou  do,  and  you  must  have  large  quantities.  When  we  start  to 
turn  we  use  moisture  on  these  eggs.  Some  people  use  water  to  sprinkle  them, 
others  use  an  atomizer  and  others  use  a  cotton  cloth.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
makes  any  particular  difference  how  you  put  it  on,  as  long  as  you  do  not 
put  it  on  in  too  large  quantities.  You  want  a  large  quantity  in  a  sort  of  a 
tray  and  not  too  heavy,  in  fact  we  fairly  soak  the  eggs  with,  moisture  and  I 
think  the  cotton  cloth  is  as  good  a  way  as  any.  Take  it  and  wring  it  out  in 
warm  water  and  put  it  on  the  eggs  and  let  it  set  on  there  for  fifteen  minutes 
and  then  take  it  off.  We  go  along  about  noon  and  put  the  moisture  on 
them. 

Q. — ^What  temperature  of  water? 

A. — We  use  warm  water;  we  just  use  our  hands  to  get  the  temperature. 

Q. — Are  these  cloths  put  on  while  the  eggs  are  inside  the  machine  or 
outside  ? 

A. — The  tray  is  pulled  out  and  the  cloth  wrung  out  in  warm  water,  and 
then  we  shut  it  up  and  let  it  steam. 

Q. — ^How  long  do  you  leave  it  in  there? 

A. — About  fifteen  minutes.  Some  people  leave  it  in  until  the  cloth 
is  dry. 

Q. — Is  there  any  water  in  the  machine? 

A. — No  water  in  the  machine.  We  use  moisture  on  them  right  up  until 
they  start  to  hatch,  and  sometimes  we  put  it  on  when  they  are  chipped. 
The  moisture  will  drop  the  temperature  in  the  machine  two  to  three  degrees. 

Q. — ^How  often  do  you  apply  this  moisture? 

A. — ^About  once  a  day.  That  is  what  they  call  the  Moss  system.  There 
is  a  man  in  the  United  States  that  sold  this  method  to  twenty  duck  firms 
for  |1,000  a  piece.  Duck  men  are  very  suspicious  and  jealous,  and  you 
can  scarcely  get  a  duck  man  in  the  United  States  to  tell  you  anything  about 
the  duck  business.     We  do  not  feel  that  way. 

When  they  start  to  hatch  out  they  will  chip  a  small  hole  in  the  egg, 
but  they  won't  come  out  right  away;  they  won't  come  out  for  twenty-four 
hours.  We  never  worry  about  the  duck  getting  out  of  the  shell,  but  you 
can  help  a  duck  out  of  the  shell  and  make  it  live,  and  we  believe  it  is  feasible 
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to  help  these  ducks  out  of  the  shell  if  necessary.  We  never  open  the  machine 
when  they  are  hatching  or  unless  it  gets  too  hot,  or  some  ducks  get  into 
trouble.  If  there  is  an  egg  in  the  machine  that  has  a  chip  as  large  as  a 
quarter  we  help  the  duck  out,  but  the  minute  you  see  blood  start  then  you 
know  the  duck  is  not  far  enough ;  if  you  do  not  see  any  blood  start  pull  the 
membrane  ofE  so  that  you  can  pull  the  he^d  out  and  just  set  him  back  there 
and  he  will  get  out  the  other  part  himself.  Sometimes  we  take  twenty  to 
twenty-five  ducks  to  a  machine  out  in  this  way.  As  soon  as  the  ducks  are 
dry  we  take  them  off  into  the  incubator  house. 

Q. — ^About  what  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs  do  you  hatch  P 

A. — Our  average  is  around  75  per  cent.;  that  is  for  the  season.  We 
had  a  hatch  in  December.  From  the  early  eggs  we  had  58  fertile  eggs  in 
the  machine ;  and  we  got  53  ducklings,  and  didn't  have  to  help  one  of  them 
out.  That  is  proof  that  we  do  not  have  enough  air  in  the  machine  when 
it  is  filled  with  eggs.  Moisture  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  ducks  and  their  getting  out  of  the  shell.  If  you  haven't  moisture 
there  will  be  a  great  many  that  will  chip  and  stick  there,  and  you  will  have 
a  great  many  that  do  not  get  out  at  all.  This  moisture  method  is  known  all 
over^e  United  States  now.  Mr.  Nix  has  got  it  in  his  catalogue,  but  ten 
years  ago  nobody  knew  it.  We  used  to  take  the  ducks  out  of  the  incubator 
and  take  them  over  to  the  brooder  house,  and  inside  of  two  or  three  days 
lose  half  of  them.  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  and  I  meant  to 
find  out  what  it  was ;  but  before  we  got  hold  of  this  moisture  method  we  got 
a  hot  water  incubator.  We  got  the  machine  from  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  the 
first  time  we  set  it  we  only  got  two  ducks  and  then  three  or  four,  and  we 
abandoned  it  and  left  it  lying  in  the  cellar.  One  day  I.  went  at  it  and  took 
an  auger  and  bored  a  lot  of  holes  in  the  bottom  and  in  the  side  and  ran  tubes 
to  the  centre  of  the  machine,  and  then  I  put  three  or  four  shallow  tins,  filled 
with  water,  and  I  ran  that, machine  and  I  got  splendid  hatches  and  the 
ducks  would  livd  better  than  the  others.  That  is  how  I  got  on  to  Uie 
moisture  method.  As  I  told  you  I  do  not  hatch  the  eggs,  but  I  look  after 
the  brooding,  and  the  brooding  of  ducks  is  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work 
unless  you  understand  it.  You  will  have  trouble  and  you  won't  know  what 
the  trouble  is.  I  have  spent  a  good  many  anxious  days  and  nights  over  this 
problem. 

I  cannot  see  any  use  for  an  individual  brooder  for  ducks;  although  I 
have  raised  them  in  individual  brooders  with  good  success.  There  is  no  use 
putting  a  fringe  in  front  of  the  hover  for  the  ducks;  they  do  not  get 
enough  air.  In  building  a  hover  for  ducks  we  use  the  individual  pipe 
system, — ^two  flows  and  two  returns,  and  we  partition  them  off  just  what- 
ever width  we  want  it.  I  think  about  four  feet  is  the  best.  The  pipes  run 
over  the  tops  of  the  partitions;  they  are  six  inches  high.  There  is  a  partition 
inside  of  the  hover,  and  there  is  a  door  that  comes  down  below  the  pipe 
leaving  an  opening  of  about  four  inches  that  the  ducks  can  run  under.  This 
pipe  helps  to  hold  the  heat  so  that  it  does  not  escape  from  the  pipes  until  it 
is  radiated  down  on  the  ducks,  and  the  ducks  get  the  ventilation  from  this 
lower  space.  We  have  no  ventilation  in  the  top;  if  we  want  to  ventilate, 
we  simply  open  the  door.  We  use  the  top  of  this  as  a  walk  on  which  to  get 
around  and  pour  water  into  the  cans.  We  keep  the  brooder-house  heated 
up  to  ninety  degrees  as  near  as  we  can  get  it. 

Q. — ^Where  do  you  place  the  thermometer? 

A. — 2i  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hover.  The  pen  is  four  feet  wide 
and  the  hover  is  about  16  to  18  inches  wide.  We  have  a  short  brooder- 
house,  only  fifty  feet  long.     We  handle  the  ducks  differently  in  the  winter 
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time  to  what  we  do  in  the  smnmer.  We  do  not  put  over  fifty  ducks  in  the 
pen  in  the  winter  time.  These  ducks  are  put  in  there  the  first  day  they  are 
taken  off,  probably  about  noon,  and  we  do  not  feed  them  at  all  on  that  day. 
We  just  simply  let  them  stay  in  there,  but  we  put  in  a  couple  of  water 
fountains  where  they  can  get  a  drink,  and  a  good  many  of  them  go  out  and 
get  a  drink.  If  a  duck  gets  water,  it  sets  him  on  his  feet.  We  go  along  at 
nights  and  raise  up  the  covers  and  air  the  ducks;  and  if  there  are  any 
weakly  ones  that  do  not  seem  to  know  enough  to  go  out  and  get  a  drink,  we 
stick  their  noses  right  in  the  water  and  m,ake  them  drink.  After  you  have 
done  that  two  or  three  times  they  will  know  where  the  water  is.  The  first 
thing  next  morning  these  ducks  are  fed  on  a  board  right  in  front  of  the 
hover,  and  the  food  we  give  them  is  four  parts  bran,  one  part  cornmeal,  one 
part  flour,  one  part  rolled  oats,  a  lialf  part  beef  scrap,  and  no  green  feed 
whatever.  Tou  must  not  use  very  much  beef  scrap  at  the  start,  because  it 
is  liable  to  physic  the  little  fellows.  Oatmeal  middlings  is  as  good  as  any- 
thing so  long  as  you  get  the  oats  ground  up.  We  have  used  grit  in  the  food, 
but  we  never  see  any  particular  benefit.  We  sprinkle  a  little  fine  sand  im 
the  food;  it  must  be  clean  sand.  We  like  to  get  sand  from  the  lake,  about 
the  size  of  granulated  sugar.  This  food  should  be  mixed  very  crumbly  and 
not  too  sticky.  We  feed  this  on  boards,  and  let  it  stay  right  there  in  front 
of  them.  We  do  not  scrape  it  up  at  all  for  the  first  day  or  two,  and  the 
ducks  can  go  up  and  eat  when  they  get  ready.  If  they  clean  it  up,  we  give 
them  a  little  more.  We  keep  it  in  front  of  them  the  first  day.  If  the  first 
day  is  a  stormy  one  and  cold  we  do  not  put  these  ducks  out,  but  if  the  sun 
comes  out,  just  the  minute  we  see  that  sun,  we  go  right  for  the  ducks  and 
get  them  out.  We  drive  them  out  if  they  won't  go  out,  and  if  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  walk  we  carry  them  out,  and  you  will  be*  surprised  to  see 
how  the  little  fellows  like  it.  They  will  go  out  and  sit  down  and  stick  their 
noses  in  the  snow,  and  eat  a  little.  The  middle  bi  the  day  is  the  best  time, 
get  them  into  the  sun  if  you  can.  We  generally  have  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  in  a  hatch,  and  you  can  take  care  of  these  just  as  well  as 
you  can  one  pen.  Tou  must  have  good  men  for  this  work;  you  cannot  leave 
it  to  anybody.  Tou  must  have  a  man  who  has  a  natural  love  for  it,  and 
who  would  not  see  one  of  these  little  ducks  suffer.  I  am  very  fortunate  in 
this  regard.  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  our  work 
there.  He  takes,  in  fact,  more  interest  than  I  do  in  the  brooder-house,  and 
he  just  lives  in  the  brooder-house.  He  is  having  the  best  success  we  have  ever 
had.  The  minute  he  sees  one  of  the  little  fellows  that  cannot  stand  up  he 
will  go  and  take  him  in  his  hand.  Maybe  he  will  have  half  a  dozen  in  his 
hand  and  he  will  travel  back  and  forth  half  a  dozen  times  with  these  little 
weak  ones,  and  you  can  bring  these  weakly  fellows  through,  if  you  treat 
them  in  that  way.  As  soon  as  they  commence  to  get  cold,  some  of  them 
will  know  enough  to  go  baclc  in  the  hover,  and  others  you  will 
have  to  carry  back.  We  do  not  put  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
brooder-house;  we  put  it  in  the  corner,  because  it  is  easier  to  put  them 
in  if  you  have  a  hole  in  the  comer.  The  second  day  most  of  them  will 
go  out  themselves  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  we  have  them  all  running 
in  and  out.  The  first  two  days,  we  run  the  brooder  at  ninety  degrees,  then 
we  drop  to  eighty-five  and  then  we  run  it  at  that  until  they  are  a  week 
old,  when  we  drop  it  to  eighty  degrees. 

There  is  a  peculiar  thing  about  ducks  piling  up.  If  a  fiock  of  chickens 
pile  up,  you  will  find  that  the  ones  underneath  are  dead,  but  take  a  flock 
of  ducks  that  will  pile  up  two  or  three  deep  and  when  you  stir  them  up, 
there  will  not  be  any  dead.     The  duck  on  the  bottom  seems  to  get  as  much 
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air  as  the  duck  on  the  top.  They  are  fed  the  same  feed  for  the  first  ten 
days,  and  at  the  end  of  tfen  day«  they  are  moved  into  another  house  where 
the  heat  runs  about  eighty  and  sometimes  gets  to  seventy-five  degrees.  The 
duck  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  it  must  have  a  large  amount  of  fresh  air. 
If  the  heat  is  kept  too  high,  and  they  are  not  let  out  doors,  they  will  go  off 
their  feed.  The  ducks  shoujd  not  have  any  hover  after  they  are  three  weeks 
old.  In  the  summer  time,  they  should  not  be  in  the  hover  for  over  two 
weeks.  Foul  air  and  too  much  heat  will  throw  the  ducks  off  their  legs  so 
quick.  If  you  see  a  duck  get  lazy,  you  can  make  up  your  mind  you  are 
getting  close  to  leg  weakness,  and  yau  have  got  the  cut  your  heat  off ;  if  you 
do  not  you  are  going  to  haVe  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Q. — How  do  you  regulate  the  heat? 

A. — Hot-water  heater,  very  similar  to  the  one  that  Mr.  Nix  has  here 
with  the  expansion  tank,  and  it  works  admirably.  We  can  hold  the  heat 
very  well  with  that — within  four  or  five  degrees — and  that  is  close  enough 
for  ducks.  At  night  it  ought  to  be  set  five  degrees  higher  than  you  would 
want  it  in  the  morning.  It  will  generally  drop  five  degrees  in  the  night. 
I  always  make  a  round  of  the  place  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
see  that  the  ducks  are  all  right.  This  is  hard  work  to  do,  but  I  cannot 
get  along  without  it.  I  have  done  that  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  a 
good  many  times  I  find  a  lamp  smoking,  or  a  rat  had  got  into  the  pen,  or 
something  had  happened,  and  it  saves  me  a  lot  of  expense  and  trouble. 
After  they  are  ten  days  old,  we  drive  them  into  another  house  built  with 
hot-water  pipes  running  through  the  centre,  and  we  use  this  walk  on  top  of 
the  pipes  to  go  back  and  forth  to  clean  out  the  house.  We  clean  the  brooder- 
house  out  every  ten  days.  The  pipes  are  eight  inches  off  the  floor,  and  we 
bed  up  under  the  pipes  to  within  about  three  inches  of  the  last  pipe,  and 
then  we  have  this  sloping,  and  as  it  comes  towards  the  entrance  it  gets  wider 
and  a  duck  can  go  in  here,  and  if  it  does  not  suit  him,  he  can  go  farther 
back  until  he  comes  up  within  three  inches  of  the  pipe.  They  dirty  the 
pens  up  quickly,  and  we  go  through  and  rake  off  about  one  inch  and  the 
water  can  sets  outside,  we  take  the  wet  litter  from  under  the  can  and  throw 
it  out  and  then  we  rake  this  dry  litter  in  its  place.  When  they  are  a  week 
old,  there  is  just  enough  on  the  floor  for  the  ducks'  bedding.  When  we  put 
them'  in  the  other  house,  we  give  them  another  feed.  We  cut  out  the 
rolled  oats  and  we  feed  three  of  bran,  one  of  cornmeal,  one  of  flour,  and  half 
of  beef  scrap,  and  two-and-a-half  of  green  feed.  We  increase  the  beef  scrap 
a  little  and  increase  the  cornmeal  a  little.  If  you  feed  ducks  too  much  corn- 
meal  at  the  start  it  will  kill  them  off.  This  cornmeal  gets  musty,  and  the 
feed  will  stay  in  their  crops.  It  has  got  to  »be  wholesome  and  clean,  and 
the  beef  scrap  has  got  to  be  as  near  the  pure  article  as  you  can  get  it.  Some- 
times we  take  the  beef  scrap  and  go  over  it  and  take  out  the  finest  particles. 
There  is  a  beef  scrap  called  Spratt's  Patent.  It  is  a  high  price,  but  we 
find  it  suits  us. 

After  they  stay  in  the  house  four  weeks  they  do  not  get  any  more  heat. 
We  cut  the  heat  off  a  good  many  times  before  they  leave  the  house.  Of 
course,  in  the  winter  time  we  keep  them  in  the  house  until  they  are  five  or 
six  weeks  old.  In  the  winter  time  we  feed  clover  hay,*  and  in  the  summer 
time  we  feed  cut  rye  and  clover.  You  must  cut  it  very  fine  for  the  little 
fellows.  The  nicest  thing  is  green  clover  or  lawn  clippings.  We  feed  the 
ducks  four  times  a  day :  At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  9  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, 1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  are 
supposed  to  take  an  hour's  time  to  feed.  We  do  not  shut  the  ducks  up;  we 
let  them  stay  out  until  it  is  dark,  and  then  we  drive  them  in.     We  like  to 
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l:eep  them  out  doors  as  much  as  possible.  I  had  one  house  th&t  I  built  last 
summer,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  got  warm  weather  the  ducks  commenced  to 
go  off  their  legs.  They  were  five  weeks  old.  I  never  had  that  trouble  before 
with  ducks  that  age,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  they  wanted  more  air; 
so  I  went  over  the  house  and  we  cut  the  peak  of  the  roof  right  out,  and 
put  a  hood  over  it,  and  left  an  opening  of  about  a  foot,  and  inside  of  five 
days  we  did  not  have  any  more  leg  weakness. 

Q. — Do  your  ducks  have  water  to  swim  inP 

A. — The  breeding  ducks  have  "water  to  swim  in.  We  cannot  see  any 
difEerence  in  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  but  they  look  nicer. 

Q.) — Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  have  a  creek? 

A. — If  I  was  going  to  locate  I  would  have  a  creek,  and  I  would  build 
pens  along  side  of  the  creek  so  that  I  would  not  have  to  carry  the  water  to 
the  ducks.  You  can  lengthen  out  the  laying  season  by  manipulating  the 
feed.  We  have  been  able  to  lengthen  out  the  laying  season  about  six  weeks. 
We  heard  a  lot  about  feeding  fish  down  al  Long  Island.  I  wrote  to  them 
about  it  and  they  said  that  if  they  fed  fish  to  laying  ducks  we  could  extend 
the  season  about  a  month  longer,  and  this  present  season  I  propose  to  give 
it  a  trial.  I  have  seen  Long  Island  ducks  sold  for  20  cents  a  pound  in 
November  and  December,  when  in  October  they  were  selling  for  15  cents. 
This  year  we  have  raised  1,000  ducks  that  we  have  in  the  pens  now  feeding 
for  the  market.  We  have  been  dressing  them  quite  a  long  while.  Of  course, 
it  costs  more  money  to  start  them  laying  irt  the  fall.  The  Hotel  Statler 
has  just  been  opened  in  Buffalo,  and  the  steward  asked  me  if  I  had  anything 
nice  for  a  banquet,  and  I  told  him  our  spring  ducks,  weighing  two  and  a 
half  pounds,  would  be  a  nice  thing,  and  they  could  give  one  to  each  person. 
I  told  him  I  would  not  kill  them  at  that  age  unless  I  got  my  money,  and  I 
would  not  sell  them  unless  I  got  25  cents  a  pound,  and  he  wrote  right  back 
and  told  me  to  send  him  twenty-four.  The  next  week  I  got  a  letter  asking 
me  to  send  him  up  36,  and  the  next  week  I  got  another  order  for  36.  And 
he  has  been  ordering  them  right  along,  and  is  paying  25  cents  a  pound  for 
them. 

Q. — Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  soft  bill  in  the  winter? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^What  is  the  cause  of  thatP 

A. — If  you  can  take  a  duck,  and  never  let  it  out  doors  its  bill  will  get 
soft.  The  only  way  to  cure  it  is  to  get  them  out  of  doors.  I  know  one  man 
that  lost  thousands  and  thousands  of  ducks  this  last  year  from  soft  bills, 
and  he  has  gone  out  of  the  business  this  year  on  that  account.  We  change 
the  feed  when  they  are  put  in  this  cold  brooder.  You  must  change  the 
feed  gradually. 

Q. — ^What  effect  has  it  on  ducks  if  you  allow  visitors  to  tramp  over 
their  yards? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  does  any  harm  to  take  the  people  around  a  little, 
especially  if  they  do  not  get  too  close  to  them. 

Q. — ^Will  you  cut  the  beef  scrap  out  when  you  use  the  fish? 

A. — ^Yes,  1  will  use  the  same  proportion  of  fish.  We  always  feed  the 
ducks  out  doors.  They  should  never  be  fed  inside.  Of  course,  if  the 
weather  is  very  bad,  and  the  ducks  do  not  care  about  going  out  doors,  then 
you  have  to  feed  them  inside.  In  the  cold  brooder  we  have  to  be  careful, 
because  if  a  thunder  storm  comes  up  very  suddenly  the  ducks  will  stand 
right  there  in  the  open.  They  throw  their  heads  up,  and  they  will  not 
know  enough  to  go  into  the  house,  but  if  the  rain  comes  on  gradually  they 
will   go  in,   but  they   seem  thunderstruck  if  a  storm  oomes   on  suddenly. 
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Just  the  minute  they  hear  a  clap  of  thunder  that  is  the  roll-call  for  every 
man  on  the  place  to  get  to  the  brooderrhouse  and  get  these  ducks  in,  and 
many  a  time  I  have  had  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  when  I  have 
heard  thunder  and  look  at  the  ducks  to  see  that  they  were  not  outside. 
Sometimes  we  have  hired  help  that  are  a  little  grouty  about  getting  up  in 
the  night,  but  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  these  fellows  the  better.  Ducks 
that  are  just  .hatched  are  put  in  4  foot  pens,  two  weeks  old  they  are  6  feet 
wide,  and  from  24  to  48  feet  long;  and  then  when  we  move  them  into  the 
cold  brooder  the  pens  are  8  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long.  We  have  to  widen 
the  pens  as  the  ducks  grow.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  they  take 
on  flesh.  We  never  put  over  100  ducks  in  a  pen,  and  if  we  had  the  room 
we  would  not  put  over  60.  The  fattening  pens  are  24  feet  wide  and  100  feet 
long,  and  we  have  a  wooden  railway  that  runs  down  between  the  pen  and 
runs  up  into  our  grain  elevator.  Our  grain  comes  in  by  the  carload,  and  is 
unloaded  at  the  elevator,  and  the  mixing  room  is  just  off  from  the  feed  room. 
The  feed  is  a  big  item.    We  spend  |20,000  a  year  for  feed. 

What  we  call  out  growing  feed  is :  We  give  them  three  of  bran,  three 
of  commeal,  two  of  flour,  and  one  of  beef  scrap,  and  one-third  green  feed. 
A  lot  depends  upon  how  the  green  feed  is  prepared.  If  it  is  cut  up  one  or 
two  inches  long  they  won't  eat  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  cut  fine.  We  use  an 
Ohio  cutting  box.  It  was  made  for  cutting  tobacco  stems.  We  manufac- 
ture cut  clover  and  hay  and  sell  large  quantities  of  it.  We  do  not  give  any 
soup  to  the  ducks  that  we  are  going  to  use  for  breeding  purposes.  We  feed 
that  to  the  ducks  we  are  fattening. 

Q. — What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  manufacture  that  cutting  box? 

A. — The  Silver  Manufacuring  Company,  of  Salem,  Ohio.  We  got  a 
special  attachment  put  on  the  machine  in  order  to  cut  the  green  feed  as  fine 
as  possible. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  use  rape  P 

A. — Yes,  we  like  it  all  right,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  grow  it  in  our 
country. 

Q. — ^What  time  of  the  year  did  you  try  to  grow  itP 

A. — In  the  spring.    If  jou  can  get  sweet  com  they  like  it. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  try  ensilage? 

A. — No,  but  I  have  known  where  it  has  been  tried  and  proved  success- 
ful, and  I  propose  to  put  up  a  silo  myself  next  year. 

After  three  weeks  we  change  their  feed,  and  we  give  them  four  parts  of 
commeal  and  one  part  of  bran,  and  two  parts  flour  and  one  part  pork  scrap 
or  soup.  It  is  important  to  give  them  either  pork  scrap  or  soup  if  you  want 
to  fatten  them. 

Q. — How  much  green  food? 

A. — ^We  do  not  feed  very  much  green  food  at  this  time,  it  all  depends 
on  the  market.  You  can  have  white  skin  ducks  or  yellow  skin  ducks  just 
as  you  feed  them.    The  markets  over  here  demand  a  yellow  duck. 

Q. — ^How  do  you  make  the  white  ducks  P 

A. — By  keeping  the  green  feed  out  when  you  are  fattening  them.  All 
you  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  ducks  the  year  round  is  to  use  the  same  ration 
I  have  given  jou  here.  And  vou  can  make  them  lay  just  whenever  you 
want  to.  I  went  to  see  an  old  Irishman  one  time  who  was  running  a  duck 
farm.  He  was  sort  of  a  grouty  fellow,  and  they  told  me  I  could  not  get  on 
the  plant.  I  got  there  and  got  acquainted  with  him,  and  he  took  a  liking 
to  me  and  asked  me  into  dinner.  He  showed  me  everything  he  had  on  the 
plant.  I  gave  him  plenty  of  questions,  but  he  did  not  answer  them  very 
veil.     He  had  to  drive  me  to  the  depot,  and  going  along  in  the  rig  I  got 
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questioning  him  all  the  time.  Finally  he  said:  ''Look  here,  Gurtiss;  I 
take  quite  an  interest  in  you,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  succeed,  and 
I  will  tell  you  just  one  thing  and  you  follow  it  out,  and  you  will  succeed.'* 
He  said :  "You  take  a  piece  of  paper  of  any  size,  and  you  just  write  on  that 
piece  of  paper  'Fresh  Air,'  and  put  that  in  the  top  oi  your  hat,  and  when 
you  get  home,  if  you  are  going  through  the  duck  house  and  you  find  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  ducks,  and  they  are  getting  off  their  legs,  and  are 
weak  and  you  worry  about  it,  after  you  have  tried  everything  else  that  you 
can  think  of  simply  take  off  your  hat,  and  there  is  the  trouble."  (Applause.) 
The  Chaikman:  I  must  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Institute  for 
the  opportunity  they  have  had  this  morning,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Curtiss  for  the  very  full  and  very  illustrative  explanation  he 
has  given.  It  has  certainly  been  a  treat  to  hear  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  things  we  have  had  at  our  Institute  meeting.  I  certainly  congratulate 
both  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Curtiss  upon  his  ability  to  present  the  case  as  he 
has  done. 


A  CHALK  TALK  ON  BREED  TYPES. 
By  Franklane  L.  Sewell,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  few  lines  this  afternoon.  I  have  often 
found  myself  confused  in  the  order  in  which  to  classify  the  different  types 
of  poultry,  and  I  have  made  some  little  sketches,  commencing  first  of  all 
with  the  original  jungle  fowl,  the  Gallas  Banciva,  and  I  am  going  to  carry 
it  on  through,  as  well  as  time  will  permit,  towards  the  modem  breeds.  I 
will  not  do  much  talking,  but  will  use  the  chalk.  Most  of  the  writers  claim 
that  this  Banciva  is  the  progenitor  of  most  of  our  breeds  of  poultry.  It  is 
certainly  most  like  the  common  variety.  The  Someretta  is  a  bird  very  similar 
to  the  Banciva,  and  some  claim  to  have  crossed  it  with  this  bird  and  with 
the  small-combed  birds;  but  that  experiment  has  been  unsuccessful  in  most 
cases.  The  Someretta,  as  a  rule  has  a  coarse  tail  and  much  lower  and  it  is 
much  darker  than  the  Banciva.  The  barred  plumage  may  have  oome 
through  the  Someretta;  the  hackles  are  barred,  commencing  half  way  down 
the  neck,  it  carries  its  tail  more  like  the  Hamburg,  and  it  has  a  long  slender 
body  like  the  Hamburg.  The  leg  is  carried  well  forward  as  is  often  the  case 
with  the  Hamburg. 

During  his  talk  Mr.  Sewell  made  a  beautiful  chalk  illustration  of  the 
Oallas  Banciva  cocE. 

Now  we  will  pass  on  to  what  we  think  is  the  next  to  the  wild  jungle 
fowl,  and  that  is  the  old  English  Game.  I  have  a  sketch  here  of  a 
black-breasted  old  English  cockerel.  The  old  English  Game  is  very 
much  like  the  old  jungle  fowl,  the  Banciva,  except  that  he  is  larger.  If 
you  saw  one  of  those  Bancivas  running  in  the  brush  you  might  think  it  was 
an  ove^;grown  Bantam.  They  will  not  go  over  from  If  to  2  pounds.  The 
English  Game  has  white  legs.  They  say  it  is  one  of  the  very  finest  table 
fowl. 

Q. — ^Do  you  consider  that  a  very  favorable  type  of  a  table  fowl? 

A. — They  consider  that  on  the  other  side,  and  a  lot  of  people  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them.  These  birds  were  brought  to  England  by  the  Romans 
some  eight  hundred  years  ago  along  with  the  pheasants  and  the  wild  deer. 

The  next  I  am  going  to  sketch  is  a  little  Aseel.  I  will  sketch  you  a 
bird  that  took  first  prize  at  the  Dairy  Show  in  England.     This  little  bird 
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stands  very  little  higher  that  the  old  jungle  fowl,  but  they  weigh  from  three 
to  five  pounds.  They  are  just  as  solid  as  you  can  press  them,  just  one  com- 
pact ball.  They  are  broad  on  the  back  and  they  have  light  colored  legs 
with  some  grey  in  the  plumage.  The  old  fanciers  in  London  claim  that 
they  are  direct  descendants  from  the  jungle  fowl  without  any  modem  crosa- 
ing  from  any  other  bird. 

The  next  we  take  up  is  a  bird  that  is  twice  as  tall,  up  to  the  second  joint 
of  his  leg  he  would  be  about  the  height  of  that  fowl,  that  is  the  Malay. 
Both  the  Malay  and  the  Aseel  are  broad  in  the  skull.  The  English  people 
like  the  Malay  to  stand  as  straight  as  a  line. 

The  longest  fowls  I  saw  in  England  were  the  Light  Sussex.  At  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show,  I  was  shocked  beyond  measure.  I  went  around 
a  lot  of  birds  that  looked  like  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  they  were  a  lot  like 
Jubilee  Orpingtons,  and  they  told  me  they  were  Speckled  Sussex.  The 
Speckled  Sussex  and  the  Jubilee  Orpingtons  are  the  same  thing.  I  should 
go  to  Sussex  if  I  wanted  to  go  into  Orpingtons. 

The  Polish  is  the  next  fowl  I  shall  sketch.  It  may  be  an  older  bird 
than  the  Dorking.  I  believe  the  Hamburg  is  the  older  one  of  the  two.  If 
you  go  into  some  of  the  old  galleries  in  Europe  or  Amsterdam  you  will  find 
paintings  by  the  old  Dutch  painters,  and  you  will  see  pretty  good  Polish 
birds  in  the  paintings.  No  one  in  this  country  seems  to  think  of  the  Polish 
as  a  table  fowl,  but  they  make  a  very  good  table  fowl.  The  Dutch  claim 
the  Polish  fowl  came  over  from  Italy.  The  Houdan  is  not  unlike  the 
Silver  Polish  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  claims  that  one  line  of  progress  in  poultry  went 
on  around  through  Russia  and  into  Asia,  and  that  another  line  went  around 
the  Mediterranean.    The  Leghorn  is  beftween  the  Dorking  and  the  Game. 

Q. — What  variety  do  you  think  came  through  Russia? 

A. — They  have  in  that  country  a  fowl  they  call  the  OrlofE.  They  have 
them  both  black  and  white  in  their  colors ;  those  that  I  have  seen  shown  in 
this  country  are  much  lower  on  the  legs  than  the  birds  I  saw  illustrated. 
They  have  a  carriage  like  the  Indian  Game.  The  Leghorn  men  are  now 
trying  to  get  a  bird  with  a  longer  back.  Our  standard  classes  the  Ancona 
after  the  Minorca.  I  think  the  Ancona  should  be  classed  with  the  Leghorn. 
Tou  can  get  a  Minorca  three  pounds  heavier  than  a  Leghorn,  and  still  keep 
to  type.     They  are  as  heavy  as  the  Java  used  to  be. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  Hamburg.  The  bars  in  this  bird  should  go 
right  straight  from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  breeding  poultry  you  should 
not  cross  a  bird  with  other  types,  because  by  doing  so  you  are  only  breed- 
ing mongrels,  and  you  are  increasing  the  habit  of  mongrelizing.  When 
you  have  a  male  bird  that  has  four  bars  on  the  breast  or  five  bars,  try  and 
mate  it  with  a  female  that  iias  the  same  number  and  they  wiU  match 
together.  Do  the  same  thing  with  your  Leghorns.  Breed  five  points  to 
five  points,  not  six  with  four,  or  six  with  three  and  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  Dark  Brahma  and  the  Cochin.  When  you  have  a  good  thing  preserve  it 
and  keep  it.  Never  touch  a  Cochin  with  a  stick,  because  if  you  do  it  will 
close  up  and  tighten  the  feathers  into  the  body,  and  that  is  the  very  thing 
you  do  not  want  in  a  Cochin.  The  Java,  in  all  probability,  was  made  up 
from  some  native  stock,  and  sonoie thing  that  was  crossed  with  the  Langshan. 
One  reason  why  I  know  the  Langshan  and  Java  were  closely  related  is 
because  if  you  cross  a  Langshan  with  almost  anything  you  will  get  some- 
thing like  a  Java. 

Now,  I  will  put  on  the  board  a  picture  of  the  first  Brahma  cock  at 
Boston  Show.     There  is  no  doubt  the  Brahma  is  allied  with  the  Cochin. 
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Early  writers  tried  to  make  the  people  believe  that  they  came  from  India, 
but  travellers  say  they  can  never  find  that  bird  in  India.  At  Boston  four  of 
the  leading  Brahma  breeders  have  gone  into  the  Columbian  Wyandotte.  If 
people  won't  buy  Brahmas  wiih  feathets  on  their  legs  they  are  going  to 
sell  them  Brahmas  with  the  feathers  off,  and  there  is  certainly  a  demand 
for  the  Columbian  Wyandotte. 

I  will  now  put  on  the  first  prize  Wyandotte  cock  at  New  York.  The 
bird  was  shown  by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  A  great  many 
people  confuse  the  Wyandotte  with  the  Plymouth  Bock.  The  wider  you  get 
the  strip  on  the  back  of  the  Wyandotte  the  broader  it  appears  across  he 
back.  There  are  too  many  Plymouth  Rocks  being  shown  with  puffy  tails, 
and  that  is  not  the  standard  of  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

Mr.  McNeil:  I  have  learned  more  to-day  and  seen  chickens  made 
faster  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman  :  I  certainly  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Sewell  for  the 
patience  he  has  shown  in  doing  so  much  of  this  chalk  work  this  afternoon, 
and  i  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  it,  especially  the  picture  he  made  of  that 
White  Wyandotte.     (Applause.) 


.      POULTRY  BUSINESS  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD. 
By  Franklane  L.  Sev^ell,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  again  to-night.  As  you  found  out 
this  afternoon,  I  work  almost  entirely  with  pictures.  We  assume  that  all 
of  you  are  interested  in  poultry ;  most  of  you  are  already  started  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  have  brought  together  these  series  of  pictures  principally  to  interest 
the  fanciers  that  gathered  last  summer  at  the  American  Poultry  Association 
at  Niagara  Falls.  I  hunted  for  six  months  for  these  pictures  for  the 
Reliable  Poultry  Journaly  and  at  their  expense.  The  first  picture  I  will 
show  you  is  the  great  centre  market  in  London,  called  the  Smithfield  Mar- 
ket, and  I  will  show  you  the  markets  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  show  you 
some  of  the  best  types  of  fowls  we  found.  In  England  some  of  the  best  came 
from  Sussex,  and  some  as  far  up  as  Yorkshire.  I  will  show  you  pictures 
of  some  of  the  poultry  dressed  for  the  market  as  they  do  it  in  England. 

Mr.  Sewell  then  exhibited  to  the  audience  a  number  of  beautiful  lantern 
slides,  showing  some  of  the  poultry  markets  in  Europe;  also  the  manner  in 
which  the  birds  were  dressed  for  the  markets  in  Brussels,  Paris  and  London. 
He  also  put  upon  the  screen  some  beautiful  specimens  of  poultry.  His  com- 
ments on  the  pictures,  and  his  description  of  the  poultrymen  and  their 
methods  of  caring  for  the  stuff,  killing,  dressing  and  marketing  their 
poultry,  were  interesting  in  the  extreme,  Mr.  Sewell's  address  was  very 
much  appreciated,  and  he  was  loudly  applauded  at  the  conclusion. 

The  Chairman  :  I  do  not  know  that  we  just  could  appreciate  what  Mr. 
Sewell  has  done  for  us  this  evening.  This  afternoon  he  gave  us  some  beauti- 
ful illustrations  of  what  we  should  work  for  in  the  best  type  of  poultry,  and 
this  evening  he  has  given  us  some  beautiful  pictures,  showing  what  is  being 
done  in  the  poultry  business  in  the  old  world. 
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A  DEMONSTRATION  IN  JUDGING. 

By  William  McNeil,  London. 

*  Young  men  have  opportunities  that  we  old  breeders  never  had.  I  would 
like  to  be  where  some  of  you  are  to-day,  and  I  would  like  to  have  had  the 
chance  that  you  have,  but  my  proj^ramme  is  full  now,  and  when  I  have  a 
good  chance  to  learn  something  I  am  no  good.  There  is  nothing  that  gives 
me  .more  pleasure  than  to  come  to  Guelph;  I  like  to  meet  the  Guelph 
poultrymen  in  particular.  I  don't  think  there  are  any  better  men  than  the 
poultrymen.  I  have  been  in  the  business  for  forty  years,  and  I  have 
never  struck  better  business  men  and  more  honest,  straight  business  men 
as  a  class,  than  the  poultrymen.  There  are  some  of  you  who  are  merely 
farmers,  but  you  are  coming  here  to  get  pointers.  Farmers  are  rather 
slow  for  me,  but  we  are  making  something  out  of  them.  The  best  stuff  in 
the  world  is  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Sewell  was  speaking  yesterday  about  some  of  his  American  friends 
going  to  England  and  picking  out  some  Hamburgs  and  paying  big  prices 
for  them,  and  I  would  send  to  the  same  man  and  pay  a  very  small  price 
and  take  the  birds  to  Boston  and  New  York  and  beat  these  Americans.  They 
had  the  money,  but  I  had  the  other  thing.     I  suppose  it  would  be  difficult 
for  some  of  you  to  send  to  the  Old  Country  for  birds  the  way  I  have  done 
it.     Forty  years  ago  when  I  came  out  to  this  country  I  did  not  have  much 
chance,  and  when  I  would  send  to  any  of  those  very  best  breeders  in  the 
Old  Country  I  would  say  here  is  the  kind  of  bird  I  want,   describing  the 
bird,  and  I  would  say  if  this  kind  suits  me  when  it  comes  you  will  get 
your  money,  and  if  he  d>oes  not  suit  me  he  goes  back,  and  I  will  pay  the 
express  charges;  and  I  always  got  a  ten  dollar  bird  for  five  dollars.     So 
you  see  it  is  the  way  you  do  business.     Whatever  you  do,  when  any  man 
trusts  you  and  sends  you  money,  if  it  is  five  dollars  send  him  a  bird,  if 
possible  that  is  worth  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  because  you  are  not  going 
to  lose  by  it.     I  was  in  the  grocery  business,  and  whenever  a  customer  came 
into  my  store  I  would  serve  him  well,  and  then  he  would  tell  his  neigh- 
bors; for  if  you  haven't  got  anything  that  a  customer  wants  to  get  even 
then  you  will  get  his  good  will.     If  a  man  sends  you  five  dollars  for  a  bird 
and  you  send  him  a  four  dollar  bird  you  are  done  with  him  and  with  h^'s 
neighbor.     Honesty  always  pays.     When  I  go  to  Boston  and  New  York  and 
these  places  it  tickles  me  to  death  when  I  meet  one  of  my  customers.     If 
I  had  cheated  him  I  would  want  to  get  around  the  corner  to  get  out  of  his 
way.     Some  people  say  I  have  not  told  them  all  I  know.     Well  that  would 
be  impossible,   because  then   I   would  have   nothing  left.      (Laughter.)     I 
cannot  tell  you  the  way  I  go  at  the  work;  that  has  always  been  my  draw- 
back.    I  can  go  along  and  feed  the  chickens,  and  I  know  how  to  feed  them, 
but  when  I  come  up  here  to  tell  you  how  I  do  it,  then  I  say  to  myself, 
''I  ffuess  I  don't  know  anything  about  it."     I  know  how  much  to  feed  the 
chickens  and  when  I  go  to  feed  them,    I    feed    them    according    to    their 
appetites,  and  I  am  very  careful.     I  used  to  keep  twenty-two  varieties,  I 
work  just  as  hard  now,  and  I  have  only  eight;  but  I  have  them  in  better 
shape,   and  I  have  more  room.     Eight  varieties  to  me  is  very  little,  but 
I  never  made  as  good  an  exhibit  and  had  my  varieties  in  as  good  shape  as 
I  had  at  this  winter  show.     I  do  not  want  to  advise  any  of  you  to  go  into 
it  largely,   if  you   have  room   for  twenty   hens,    keep  ten.     Few   and  far 
between  is  the  right  way  to  keep  chickens.     Give  them  lots  of  room. 
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The  stick  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  judging  poultry,  because 
the  minute  you  put  a  "stick  to  a  Cochin  it  tightens  up,  and  there  is  no 
Cochin  about  it.  The  very  first  thing  the  average  judge  does  is  to  get  a 
stick  in  hig  hand,  and  then  he  spoils  your  birds.  It  is  all  right  with  the 
Game,  if  it  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  because  then  he  will  stand  up,  but 
\rhen  you  touch  a  Cochin  it  just  gets  them  out  of  shape.  The  Cochin  should 
be  fluffy. 

The  first  bird  L  am  going  to  look  at  is  a  Black  Hamburg.  The  first 
things  you  should  look  at  in  judging  a  Black  Hamburg  are  his  comb,  the 
ear-lobes,  and  wattles.  » 

I  am  always  contending  that  color  should  be,  at  the  very  least,  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  bird,  and  the  shape  not  more  than  thirty.  Some  people  will 
tell  you  that  color  does  not  make  a  bird.  I  contend  that  it  does.  Buff  makes 
a  Buff  Cochin,  white  makes  a  White  Cochin;  they  are  all  about  the  same 
shape. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  not  that  exaggerating  the  fancy  side  to  the  detriment 
of  the  utility  side? 

Mr.  McNeil  :  I  say  we  should  put  seventy  per  cent,  to  the  color.  Take 
the  Java,  Ehode  Island  Red,  and  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  if  you  cut  their 
heads  off  and  their  legs  you  would  not  know  which  it  was. 

The  Chairman:  If  you  were  judging  a  utility  class  what  would  you 
allow  for  color. 

Mr.  McNeil  :  I  would  go  in  for  shape,  and  if  I  came  across  a  good  pen 
of  White  Rocks  or  White  Wyandottes,  and  they  were  about  equal,  I  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  color. 

Q. — ^You  would  want  a  utility  shape  bird  P 

A. — Yes,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  color.  Take  the  Silver  Pencilled 
Hamburg  and  there  should  be  at  the  very  least  twenty-five  points  allowed 
for  the  sickle  feathers.  The  standard  of  perfection  only  gives  ten  per 
cent,  for  that.  You  can  get  a  solid  black  tail  on  any  Black  Hamburg  just 
about  right,  but  there  is  only  one  Silver  Pencilled  out  of  twenty  that  will 
be  really  anything  like  fair,  and  I  would  say  in  a  case  of  that  kind  it 
should  be  fifteen  for  Silver  Peiy5illed  and  ten  for  black. 

Take  the  Orpington  and  the  Rock.  Sometimes  you  would  not  know  the 
difference;  but  of  course  we  know  the  Orpington  should  be  much  shorter 
on  the  legs. 

Q. — ^You  mean  the  buff  variety? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Take  a  Wyandotte;  and  supposing  you  had  a  very  white  bird, 
but  it  is  a  distinct  Rock  shape,  and  another  bird  that  is  a  distinct  Wyan- 
dotte shape  and  a  little  creamy,  which  of  these  birds  would  you  give  first 
prize  to? 

A. — Supposing  the  shape  was  so  much  superior  to  the  other  bird,  and 
the  other  was  so  much  inferior  in  the  color,  I  would  have  to  score  the 
bird,  but  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  color  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q. — I  am  taking  two  birds  that  are  equal,  but  one  is  a  distinct  Rock 
shape,  and  the  other  is  a  distinct  Wyandotte  shape  ? 

A. — I  would  have  to  give  it  to  the  shape.  I  have  seen  White  Rocks 
shown  out  of  White  Wyandotte  pens — ^young  Cockerels  come  to  the  show 
and  win,  and  they  were  really  White  Wyandottes. 

Q. — In  the  standard  that  you  have  taken  after  you  have  taken  off 
the  valuation  of  the  legs  and  head  is  not  what  is  left  for  color? 
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A. — I  think  it  would  be  about  twenty-eight  for  color  amd  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  for  shape  when  the  others  are  taken  off.  In  the 
standard  they  allow  for  the  shape  of  head  and  color  of  comb,  eight;  fore- 
crest,  eight;  wattles  and  ear-lobes,  two;  color  four,  neck  four,  color  four; 
back,  four;  color,  four;  breast  shape,  five;  color,  five;  the  body  shape,  five; 
color,  three;  for  the  wing  shape,  four;  color,  four;  the  bill  shape,  four; 
color,  four. 

Here  I  have  a  Black  Hamburg.  It  is  a  pretty  good  cockerel,  but  the 
tail  is  just  a  little  too  high.  Wp  have  a  Poultry  Association  in  London,  and 
we  have  so  many  birds  every  night,  and  we  score  them.  The  tail  of  a 
Black  Rose  Comb  runs  out  straight  from  the  base  of  the  bill  before  it 
curves.  This  Black  Hamburg's  tail  is  a  little  too  high.  I  think  about 
45  degrees  is  about  right  for  the  Hamburg.  This  bird  has  a  good  back, 
but  his  comb  is  faulty.  A  lot  of  our  judges  are  theory  men,  and  are  not 
practical.  I  have  done  the  breeding,  and  I  have  done  the  feeding.  That 
ear-lobe  is  wrong ;  that  is  not  a  Hamburg  ear-lobe,  it  is  too  big  and  it  is  not 
round. 

This  bird  is  a  good  color,  but  it  has  purple  barring.  It  would  make 
a  pretty  fair  old  bird  if  his  comb  was  fixed.  It  is  a  little  too  long,  but 
that  could  be  improved  on. 

Here  is  a  very  good  type  of  the  Black  Hamburg  hem.  These  are  the 
fowls  that  the  farmers  should  keep.  I  do  not  know  any  other  hen  that  lays 
as  many  eggs  as  the  Hamburg.  Down  at  Ottawa  they  have  the  record  for 
the  best  layers. 

Now  this  Partridge  Cochin  is  not  quite  good  enough  in  color.  The 
female  should  be  a  good  deep  mahogany.  This  bird  would  do  for  a  breeder, 
but  it  would  not  do  for  a  show  bird.  This  cockerel's  hackles  should  be  a 
rich  red  and  there  should  be  a  stnp  down  each  feather,  and  it  should  have  a 
slate-black  breast.     We  would  use  a  bird  like  this  for  a  pullet  breeder. 

Here  is  a  Rhode  Island  Red.  That  I  look  upon  as  a  pretty  good  type. 
He  is  not  uniform  in  color;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  red 
and  orange.  He  is  about  the  right  height,  but  a  little  short  in  body.  If  he 
was  a  bigger  bird  he  should  be  a  little  longer  in  the  back.  Here  is  one 
feather  that  is  wrong;  that  slate  color  shcmld  not  be  on  that  feather.  The 
only  Rhode  Island  Reds  that  I  can  remember  that  were  nearly  perfect  were 
two  pullets  shown  at  the  Winter  Fair.  They  were  a  nice  red  all  the  way 
through.  This  cock  would  be  better  if  he  had  a  little  more  black  on  his 
wings.     This  hen  is  a  very  good  type  but  it  is  off  on  color. 

Q. — Is  not  that  fairly  good  for  a  hen? 

A. — It  is  a  good  color  for  her,  but  not  for  a  better  one.  About  a  dozen 
feathers  taken  out  of  that  bird  would  make  it  beat  the  other  one. 
Tou  can  see  how  much  better  the  taking  of  these  two  feathers  out  of  this 
side  makes  it  look.  When  you  put  a  bird  in  a  show  put  one  in  that  will  win. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it  any  more  than  a  man  straightening  up 
when  he  goes  out  in  public. 

Q. — Would  you  breed  from  that  bird  after  you  doctored  him  up  in 
that  way? 

A. — Yes,  that  is  the  right  way  to  do.     I  fit  up  a  bird  to  breed. 

Q. — If  that  is  true  why  don't  the  Pit  combs  come  dubbed? 

A. — It  is  coming  pretty  well ;  they  haven't  the  combs  they  used  to  have. 
The  trouble  with  the  majority  of  game  breeders  is  that  they  never  look  at  the 
hen.  If  I  were  going  to  breed  Games,  I  would  not  breed  from  a  hen  that 
didn't  have  a  straight  comb.  Take  a  Game  pullet  with  the  comb  lying 
over,  and  she  is  no  good. 
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In  Leghorns  yon  can  get  better  combed  cockerels  from  a  straight  combed 
lien  than  you  can  get  from  one  that  lies  over.  I  would  set  the  combs  up 
before  I  would  breed.  How  is  it  we  get  birds  so  much  better  to-day  than 
formerly?    I  believe  it  is  nothing  else  than  putting  them  up  for  show. 

The  next  bird  we  have  is  the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  nicer  in  the  world  than  a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg. 
I  would  not  look  upon  this  cock  bird  as  good  for  either  showing  or  breeding 
purposes.  His  spangles  are  hardly  large  enough.  He  is  a  little  creamy, 
but  in  time  would  wear  out.  His  spangles  are  not  large  enough  or  good 
enough  in  color,  and  he  is  off  in  the  tail.  He  has  a  fair  breast,  but  it  is 
hardly  large  enough.  That  is  what  we  call  a  fair  shaped  Spangle;  that  is 
the  kind  we  Americans  want,  but  in  the  Old  Country  they  want  more  of  a 
chop-off.  This  bird  has  a  poor  comb.  He  has  been  a  little  abused,  and  one 
side  of  his  ear-lobe  is  damaged.  His  hackles  are  not  long  enough.  He  has 
a  very  fair  tail.  He  is  a  pretty  fair  bird,  but  not  fit  to  win  at  Boston  or  New 
York.  At  Boston  show,  you  will  see  the  best  class  of  Hamburgs  you  will 
find  outside  of  England. 

This  Rock  is  a  pretty  nice  bird.  Just  now  he  is  a  little  wrong  in  th» 
baok;  that  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  he  is  lacking  in  the  hackle,  and  that 
makes  his  back  look  long.  I  have  got  to  be  careful  about  what  I  say  about 
this  kind  of  a  bird  here,  because  this  is  the  home  of  the  Barred  Rocks. 

This  bird,  has  a  pinched  tail,  but  it  is  a  f^ir  one,  and  he  is  fair  under 
the  feather,  but  a  little  weak.  We  call  them  weak  when  we  get  feathers 
without  a  bar.  A  feather  like  this  should  be  barred  right  down.  It  is  a 
very  good  bird  and  is  well-barred  in  all  sections. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  he  is  a  little  dark  on  the  outside  color? 

A. — This  bird  has  something  peculiar  about  him;  the  black  seems  to  be 
such  a  deep  black  that  it  shows  up.  His  comb  is  not  the  proper  shape,  but 
he  is  a  bird  that  would  win  in  a  great  many  classes. 

Mr.  Sewell  :  There  are  two  points  in  that  bird  that  you  want  to  get,  and 
that  is  to  have  him  moult  his  hackle  two  or  three  weeks  before  he  moults 
his  tail  so  that  lie  will  have  a  longer  hackle  and  a  shorter  tail.  Is  there  any 
food  that  would  produce  feathers  in. the  fore  part  of  the  bird  earlier  tham 
in  the  rear  part? 

Prof.  Gbaham;  That  bird  will  moult  his  tail  a  lot  quicker  than  the 
hackle.  The  first  tail  he  had  was  a  poor  onCj  and  it  was  about  three  or  four 
shades  darker  than  his  body,  and  every  time  it  is  moulted  out  it  seems  to 
come  better,  and  if  you  were  not  showing  too  oft-en  you  could  have  a  new 
tail  for  every  show. 

Mr.  McNeil  :  I  have  found  in  the  fall  that  a  great  many  people  slacken 
up  on  the  feed  if  they  find  that  their  poultry  are  not  doing  well.  That  is  a 
great  mistake,  because  there  is  a  big  strain  on  the  constitution  of  the  biiri 
when  he  is  getting  his  feathers.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
our  friend.  Prof.  Graham,  to  study  this  summer  to  see  if  he  can  make  them 
grow  their  feathers  better. 

We  will  now  take  a  Wyandotte.  This  bird  is  very  poor.  I  alwa;ys  like 
to  see  a  Wyandotte  have  a  head  and  neck  something  like  a  French  horse. 
The  French  horse  has  a  little  head  with  a  nice  neck.  I  don't  like  the  tail 
in  this  bird,  he  has  too  many  sickle  feathers.  He  has  a  pretty  fair  saddle, 
and  a  pretty  good  shaped  breast,  but  the  tail  is  a  little  too  long.  If  these 
two  top  feathers  were  taken  out,  and  the  other  ones  turned  down  a  little, 
it  would  shorten  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  make  it  lower  and  more  of  the 
Wyandotte  type.  We  should  not  have  a  cobby  bird  for  a  Wyandotte;  while 
he  wants  to  be  blocky,  he  must  have  length  in  the  leg.     Do  you  want  a  long- 
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legged  Wyandotte  ?  No ;  I  want  a  leg  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body. 
When  you  get  a  little,  blocky  body  he  is  too  short.  Have  a  short  thigh, 
but  medium  long  to  the  leg,  so  as  not  to  give  him  that  stunted  appearance. 
This  is  a  good  white  bird,  but  creamy  on  the  surface.  I  think  the  Wyandotte 
hen  should  be  near  the  shape  of  the  Brahma ;  wide  across  the  skull  so  that  it 
would  come  a  little  over  the  eye.  The  beak  of  this  bird  is  a  little  too  long; 
if  there  was  a  little  piece  taken  off  the  upper  part  it  would  shorten  it  up. 
The  comb  is  a  poor  one  and  would  want  a  little  fixing  up,  otherwise,  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  bird. 

Q. — Is  it  heavy  enough? 

A.— I  suppose  this  bird  will  go  about  five  and  a  half  pounds.  This  hen 
is  too  squatty;  she  is  more  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  Bantam. 

Q. — Tell  us  what  you  consider  the  difEerence  between  a  Wyandotte  and 
a  Plymouth  Rock  in  ^e  length  of  legs? 

A. — I  say  a  Rock  should  be  from  a  half  to  an  inch  longer  than  a  Wyan- 
dotte in  tlie  leg. 

Q.  Do  you  like  a  Wyandotte  that  is  broad  in  the.  shoulders  and  that 
tilts  a  little  forward? 

A. — No;  I  want  them  to  stand  with  the  head  not  too  high. 

Q. — Don't  you  want  an  arched  neck  in  the  Plymouth  Rock? 

A.— No. 

Mr.  Sewell:  The  neck  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  is  tapering  and  the  neck 
of  a  Wyandotte  is  erect. 

Q. — Will  yellow  com  affect  Barred  Rocks? 

A. — Yes,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  richer. 

Prof.  Geaham:  I  fed  all  the  White  Wyandottes  yellow  com  and  it  wa.^ 
was  hard  to  tell  them  from  Buffs,  they  were  just  a  good  straw  color,  and  ^s 
we  gradually  reduce  the  corn  they  whitened  out  a  little.  I  can  show  yo'i  a 
hen  that  practically  won  on  color  at  the  exhibition  in  Madison  Square 
Gardens,  and  now  she  is  yellow. 

Q. — How  does  that  work  with  Buff  Breeds? 

A. — Tou  should  feed  yellow  com,  but  if  you  feed  too  much  your  birds 
will  get  so  fat  that  they  are  of  no  use  to  you. 

Mr.  Henet  :  As  senior  member  of  the  short  course  poultrymen.  I  think 
I  should  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  Graham  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  us  and  for  bringing  us  together  to  hear  ,such  successful  discourses. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Sewell  :  I  wish  there  was  some  one  here  who  could  tell  you  how 
we  in  the  United  States  appreciate  the  work  tFat  is  being  done  at  Guelph. 
I  cannot  do  it  in  words,  but  I  want  to  say  that  we  look  upon  the  people  in 
Canada  as  among  the  most  earnest  people  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
growing  fine  live  stock.  I  used  to  live  close  to  Chicago,  and  always  attended 
the  Fat  Stock  Show  from  thfe  time  I  was  twelve 'years  old  until  I  was  twenty- 
five,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that  some  of  the  very  best  stock  there  was 
brought  there  by  Canadian  men.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  imported  English 
stock,  but  it  cost  a  lot  of  money  and  time  to  bring  it  over,  and  I  can  tell  you 
the  Chicago  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  things  were  brought  Ihere. 
We  know  that  Prof .. Graham  has  tried  to  have  the  best  kind  of  an  Institute 
that  possibly  can  be  held,  and  I  hope  he  will  have  every  encouragement. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  were  then  declared  closed. 
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To  the  Honourable  WILLIAM  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C, 

Ideutenant-Oovemor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Honour: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Honour  the  Report  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario  for  1907. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NELSON  MONTEITH, 

Mi/niater  of  Agriculture. 
Toronto,  1907. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  records  of  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31,  1907,  indicate  an- 
other season  of  rapid  growth  and  satisfactory  work  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tutes throughout  the  Province. 

We  have  organizations  in  84  districts  with  branches  established  at 
about  400  points,  382  of  which  are  holding  regular  monthly  meetings.  The 
membership  for  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31,  was  10,964.  That  re- 
ported last  year  was  for  seventeen  months,  and  485  less  than  that  reported 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31st  last.  The  num.ber  of  meetings  held 
during  the  year  was  3,047,  with  a  total  attendance  of  71,154. 

During  the  year  meetings  were  held  in  North  Peterboro',  J^^orth  Vic- 
toria, and  Haliburton,  at  points  which  had  never  before  been  favored  by 
either  Farmers'  or  Women's  Institutes.  Organization  was  effected  at  a 
number  of  places  in  these  new  districts,  and,  with  another  season's  work  it 
itf  hoped  that  these  societies  will  be  placed  upon  a  good  working  basis. 

The  meetings  held  throughout'  the  Temiscamingue  district.  Parry 
Sound,  the  Algomas,  and  the  district  lying  north-west  of  Port  Arthur,  have 
been  attended  with  considerable  interest,  and  the  officers  of  the  Institutes 
are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  good  which  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
monthly  meetings.  We  receive  from  thid  territory  some  of  our  most  encour- 
aging reports  and  best  papers  prepared  by  the  members  for  the  regular 
monthly  meetings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  many  localities  the  girls  and  young 
women  are  being  enlisted  in  the  work;  and  in  such  localities  the  Institutes 
are  meeting  with  greater  succeETs  than  when  only  the  married  ladies  took 
part.  The  day  is  fast  passing  when  the  Institute  is  looked  upon  as  a  place 
to  discuss  food  topics  only.  All  matters  which  are  of  interest  to  home- 
makers  are  being  considered.  This  will  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  reader 
by  referring  to  the  list  of  topics  given  in  the  new  Hand  Book.  These  topics 
have  been  taken  largely  from  the  reports  of  meetings  held  by  the  Institutes. 

The  Department  is  indebted  to  the  noble  band  of  ofi^cers  and  lecturers 
who  have  made  largely  for  the  continued  success  of  the  work.  In  fact  the 
progress  of  the  individual  organization  is  usually  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
untiring  efforts  of  two  or  three  persons,  and  to  the  acceptability  with  which 
the  delegates  sent  out.  by  the  Department  are  received.  When  the  work  of 
the  Institute  is  placed  clearly  before  a  representative  gathering  of  ladies, 
there  is  usually  very  little  difficulty  in  organizing,  and,  in  most  cases,  a  few 
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months  only  are  required  to  place  the  Inirtitute  upon  a  good  working  basis. 
The  following  letters  will  indicate  the  progress  which  some  of  the  newer 
Institutes  have  made  during  the  past  summer :  — 

SlIANNONVILLB,    NoV.   Ist,    1907. 

Hastings  County.  • 
Superintendent  Women's  Institutes: 

Dear  Sir, — ^Yours  of  Oct.  30th  received.  The  Quinte  Branch  of  Women's  Institute 
was  organized  Aug.  7th,  1907,  with  a  membership  of  tweuty-five.  Meetings  hare  been 
held  since  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  At  the  flieptember  meeting  two  new 
members  were  added,  and  one  at  the  October  meeting,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight 
paid-up  members. 

I  will  enclose  a  copy  of  our  programmes  for  1907-08,  which  will  give  you  our  plans 
for  the  winter.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mabt  Clazie,  Sec 

Pboqbaichb. 

Quinte  Branch,  Women's  Institute,  1907-08. 

For  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  indicated  below,  provision  is  made  for  music,  and 
either  readings  or  recitations,  to  supplemeUt  the  topics  which  are  announced  for  papen 
and  discussions. 

October— "Care  of  Winter  Bulbs." 

November — "Thanksgiving  for  Prosperity  and  Welfare  of  our  Dominion." 

December — "Christmas  Preparations,"   "Christmas  Candy,"   "Christmas  Gifts." 

January — "Winter  Evenings  in  the  Country." 

February — "Home  Nursery:  (a)  Bathing  a  Patient;  (b)  Changing  Sheets;  (c)  Chang- 
ing Clothing;  (d)  Making  and  Applying  Poultices." 

March — "Hygiene  and  Ventilation." 

April — "The  Influence  of  Home  and  Surroundings." 

May — "Best  Months  to  Pack  Butter  and  DiflFerent  Methods  of  Preserving  It." 

June — "Saving  Steps  on  the  Farm." 

Meetings  held  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  2  p.m.  In  response  to  the  roll 
call  each  member  either  aisks  a  question,  answers  some  one  else's  question,  or  gives  a 
suggestion. 


Harkawat,  Oct.  28,  1907. 
(Hastings  County.) 
Superintendent  Women's  Institutes : 

Dear  Sir, — ^Yours  of  the  26th  received  to-day.  In  reply  to  your  questions  I  may 
say  we,  as  members  of  the  Temple  Hill  Branch  of  the  Women's  Institute,  have  held  four 
meetings.  We  have  only  eleven  paid  members  as  yet,  but  a  number  have  said  that  they 
were  going  to  join  at  our  next  meeting. 

I  may  say  that  the  women  of  this  locality  are  just  beginning  to  be  interested  in  the 
Institute.  The  Institute  here  was  organized  in  a  very  busy  time,  and  it  was  only  at 
our  last  two  meetings  that  much  interest  was  manifest.  It  may  take  a  little  time,  but  I 
believe  that  we  will  yet  have  a  real  live  Institute  at  Temple  Hill. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Mart  E.  Smith,  Sec.-Treas. 


MiNDBN,  Nov.  4th,  1904. 
'    (Haliburton.) 
Superintendent  Womfen's  Institutes : 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  October.  I  enclose  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Minden  Branch  of  the  Women's  Institute,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say 
that  although  we  have  not  very  many  members  as  yet,  still  we  have  been  very  successful. 
We  hold  a  meeting  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  every  month,  alternately  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening ;  in  the  afternoons  in  Mr.  Delamere's  hall,  and  in  the  evenings  at  one  of 
the  members'  houses.  ^ 

All  the  members  are  very  enthusiastic,  and  we  have  had  soine  very  good  papers. 
We  have  taken  a  part  of  the  subjects  given  for  each  month  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Dean,  Sec.-Treas. 
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The  attention  of  readers  is  drawn  to  the  report  of  the  annual  convention 
given  herein.  The  addresses  delivered  by  Prof.  Dean,  Mistf  Shuttleworth 
and  Dr.  MacMurchy  upon  "Milk — Production,  Care  and  Handling,  and 
From  the  Doctor's  Point  of  View,"  have  been  published  separately  in  bul- 
letin form.  Prof.  Evans'  address  upon  "Color  in  the  Household"  will 
appear  in  bulletin  form  when  published. 

The  belief  of  the  Department  in  the  influence  for  good  which  the  Wo- 
men's Institutes  are  exerting  upon  the  home  life  in  the  country  districts, 
villages,  and  towns  of  the  Province,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past  year.  There  is  a  steadily  growing  confidence  upon  the 
part  of  Institute  members  in  the  beneficial  effect  that  the  Institute  is 
having  upon  the  communities  where  organizations  are  established,  and 
district  officers  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  for  canvassing  the  territory 
which  they  represent,  and,  if  possible,  giving  every  home-maker  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  monthly  meeting  near  her  home,  where  she  may 
meet  with  those  who  have  common  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  life  of  the  community  may  be  bettered  through 
the  advancement  of  the  homes  and  individuals  therein. 

Conventions  have  recently  been  held  in  two  counties.  These  meetings 
have  been  organized  by  the  officers  representing  the  different  ridings,  and 
the  speakers  have  been  largely  secured  from  among  the  members  of  the  local 
branches.  By  assuming  the  responsibility  of  conducting  these  county  con- 
ventions the  officers  have  learned  of  the  strength  which  they  have  within 
their  ranks,  and  are  encouraged  to  extend  their  field  of  operations  over  the 
whole  district.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  line  of  work,  which  places 
the  responsibility  largely  upon  the  Institutes  concerned,  and  is  the  means  of 
further  developing  local  talent. 

There  is  a  strength  within  the  Women's  Institutes  of"  Ontario  which, 
directed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  excellent  band  of  officers  and  lecturers,  is 
bound  to  exert  an  influence  which  will  tend  rapidly  to  bring  life  in  the  rural 
districts  to  be  the  envy  of  the  city  residents  in  the  years  to  come.  We  can 
heartily  and  sincerely  recommend  that  the  liberal  support  given  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  these  organizations  of  home-makers  be  con- 
tinued until  every  locality  in  the  Province  enjoys  the  advantages  which 
can  be  secured  through  the  Women's  Institutes  better  than  through  any 
other  organization  which  has  yet  been  established  in  this  fair  Province. 

GEO.  A.  PUTNAM, 

Superin  tenden  t . 
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DISTRICT  OFFICERS.  1907-8. 


WOMEN'S    INSTITUTES    OF    ONTARIO. 

Amherst  Island President Mrs.  R.  D.  McDonald. . .  Emerald. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Henry  Fileon Stella. 

Sec-Treaa Mrs.  8.  K.  Tugwell Stella. 

Brant,  North President Mrs.  J.  H.  Heveron St.  George. 

Vice-President Mrs.  A.  Humphrey St.  Georgp. 

Sec-Treaa Miss  E.  I.  Burt St.  George. 

Brant,  South Hon.  President Mrs.  liester Burford. 

President Mrs.  A.  D.  Muir Burford. 

Vice-President Mrs.  T.  Stuart Mt.  Vernon. 

Sec-Treas Miss  E.  A.  Lester Burford. 

Bruce,  Centre President Mrs.  D.  Mclntyre Paisley. 

Vice-President Mrs.  T.  F.  Jackson Ripley.  i 

Sec-Treaa Miss  A.  McCaskell Kmcardine. 

Bruce,  North President Mrs.  W.  B.  Moore Lion's  Head. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Wm.  Warder Lion's  Head. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Chas.  Pedwell Lion's  Head. 

Bruce,  West President Miss  Mitchell Tara. 

Vice-Presieent Mrs.  Adam  Aiken  Allenford . 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Jas.  Cameron Port  Elgin . 

Bruce,  South President Miss  Bessie  Rowand Walkerton. 

Vice-President Mrs.  McGregor Walkerton . 

Sec-Treas Miss  Ethel  McConnell. .  Walkerton. 

Dufferin President Mrs.  R.  Galbraith Shelbume. 

Vice-President Mrs.  T.  Amott Orangeville, 

Sec-Treas Miss  Jennie  Hall Shelbume . 

Dundaa .President Mrs.  T.  Houlehan Chesterville . 

Vice-President Mrs.  James  Hughes Chesterville . 

Sec-Treas Miss  A.  Bogart Chesterville. 

Durham,  East President Mrs.  C.  H.  Shields Mount  Pleasant 

Vice-President Mrs.  Walter  Gillott  . . .  .Millbrook. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  J.  R.  Eakins Millbrook. 

Durham,  West President Mrs.  Thos.  Power Bowmanville 

Vice-President Mrs.  S.  Shortridge Solina. 

Sec-Treas Miss  E.  E.  Haycraft  —  Bowmanville. 

Elgin,  East President Dr.  Annie  Backus Aylmer. 

Vice-President Mrs.  M.  E.  Lyons Aylmer. 

2nd  Vice-President Mrs.  F.  Muller Springfield. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  L  R.  Prichard Springfield. 

Elgin,  West President Mrs.  D.  Graham Dutton. 

Vice-President Mrs.  E.  V.  Docker Wallacetown. 

Sec-Treas Miss  M.  C.  Gow Wallacetown. 

Essex,  North President Mrs.  John  Holden Box  321,  Windsor. 

Vice-Prfesident Mrs.  A.  W.  Cohoe South  Woodslee. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Ada  Wilson Essex . 

Grey,  Centre President Mrs.  J.  1.  Graham Vandeleur. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Robt.  Best Flesherton. 

Sec-Treaa Mrs.  A.  E.  Myles Kimberley . 

Grey,  North Hon.  President Mrs.  Jas.  Gardner Kemble. 

President Mrs.  Jos.  Davidson Lake  Charles. 

Vice-President Mrs.  R.  Riddell Desboro . 

2nd  Vice-President Mrs.  A.  M.  Taylor Annan . 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  B.  J.  Long Meaford . 

Grey,  South President Mrs.  D.  McCrie Durham. 

Vice-President Mrs.  R.  Pettigrew Vamey . 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Thos.  McGirr Durham. 

Haidimand President Mrs.  Dr.  Forbes Caledonia. 

Vice-President Mrs.  R.  E.  King Decewsville. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  W.  M.  Thompson.. Canfield. 

Halton President Mrs.  L.  L.  Bennett Georgetown. 

Vice-President Mrs.  G.  T.  Coo Limenouse . 

Sec-Treas Miss  Hattie  Cook Georgetown . 

Hastiiigs,  i^ast President Mrs.  A.  Loucks Foxboro. 

Vice-President Mrs.  J.  D.  Collup Belleville. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Currie  English Melrose. 
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District  Officbrs. —Continued. 

HastingB,  North President Mrs.  Wm.  Meiklejohn.  .Bell view. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Robert  Tolton Wellman's  Corner. 

Sec.-Treas Mrs.  Jamee  McCJomb  .  ..Bellview. 

Hastings,  West President Mrs.  J.  Philips Wallbridffe. 

Vice-President Mrs.  M.  Joraan Frankford. 

Secretary Mrs.  S.  E.  Lane    WallbridRe. 

Treasurer Mrs.  T.  H.  Ketcheson.  .Frankford. 

Huron,  East President Mrs.  Wm.  Goggin Fordwich. 

Vice-President Miss  M.  Kain Grorrie. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  James  Armstrong  .Gorrie. 

Huron,  South President Mrs.  Dr.  Amos Exeter. 

Vice-President Mrs.  F.  Knight Exeter. 

Sec.-Treas Mrs.  A.  Hastings Exeter. 

Huron,  West President Mrs.  W.  Jenkins Holmesville. 

Vice-President Mrs.  S.  Clark Goderich. 

2nd  Vice-President Mrs.  W.  Bone Wingham . 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  F.  W.  Watts Clinton. 

Kent,  East President Mrs.  Soules Highgate. 

Vice-President Mrs.  J.  F.  Stone Highgate. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Edna  Steele Muirkirk. 

Kent,  West President Mrs.  G.  H.  Dawson Port  Alma. 

Vice-President Mrs.  E.  La  Marsh Wheatley . 

Sec-Treas Miss  Pearl  E.  Mills Wheatley. 

Lambton,  East President Mrs.  Jno.  Hunter Wywning. 

Vice-President Mrs.  H.  Montgomery  . .  Wyoming. 

Sec.-Treas ^ Miss  Addie  Steadmam  . .  Wyoming. 

Lambton,  West President Mrs.  Wm.  Tucker Brigden. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Wm.  Jackson Osborne . 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  John  Ettles Brigden. 

Lennox President Mrs.  0.  F.  Allison Adolphustown. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Duffett Adolphustown . 

Sec-Treas Miss  L.  Carr Dorland. 

Lincoln President Mrs.  W.  S.  Duncan Jordan  Harbor. 

Vice-President Mrs.  W.  Tufford Bramsville. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  E.  W.  Fry St.  Catharines. 

K  Middlesex,  North President Mrs.  P.  Stewart Parkhill. 

Vice-Presidient Mrs.  J.  H.  McKay Ailsa  Craig. 

Sec-Treas Miss  B.  A.  Muma Coldstream. 

Middlesex,  West President Mrs.  Jas.  Bogpe Strathroy. 

Vice-President Mrs.  M.  Dinrins Strathroy. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  M.  W.^ummiford. Strathroy. 

Monck President Mrs.  B.  Coleman Winger. 

Vice-President Mrs.  M.  Wallis Wellandporfe. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  A.  Campbell Marshville. 

Muskoka,  Centre President Mrs.  A.  B.  Olimer Parkersvillc 

Vice-President Mrs.  W.  Emmett Parkersville. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  John  Newson Parkersville. 

Muskoka,  North President Mna.  Geo.  Swan Stanleydale. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Mary  Hall Ash  worth. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Wm.  De  Maine — Ashworth . 

Muskoka,  South President Mrs.  C.  Faires Muskoka  FaUa. 

Vice-President Mrs.  C.  Evans Muskoka  Falls. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  J.  T.  Galbraith. .  ..Reay. 

Norfolk,  North President Mrs.  Frank  Jarvis Simcoe. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Hamilton  Olds Simcoe. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Safford  Kitchen. .  .Bloomsburg. 

Northumberland,  East. .  President Mrs.  Esli  Terrill Wooler . 

Vice-President Mrs.  M.  E.  Mavbee Trenton. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  A.  E.  Abbott Wooler. 

Northumberland,  West .  President Mrs.  J.  W.  Roberts Wicklow. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Jas.  Dixon Cobourg. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  J.  J.  Hinman Cobourg. 

Ontario,  North .'.  .President Mrs.  Thos.  Feasby Uxbridge. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Geo.  Feasby Uxbridge. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  W.  H.  Thomson  .  .Uxbridge. 

Ontario,  South President 

Vice-President Mrs.  R.  R.  Mowbray  . .  .Kinsale. 

Sec  -Treas Mrs.  J.  B.  Mitchell  ....  Whitby . 
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District  Officxkb.^ Continued. 

Oxford,  North Preeident Mrs.  (Dr. )  Dewar Bright. 

Vice-Preaident Mre.  G,  Birley Drumbo. 

8ec.-Treas Miss  B.  Gilholm Bright. 

Oxford,  South , . .  Preeident Mrs,  Jacob  Moore Norwich. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Andrew  Cohoe Norwich . 

Sec. -Tress Miss  B.  Myrick Springford. 

Peel President Mrs.  W.  J.  Hunter Brampton. 

Vice-President Mrs.  A.  C.  Wilson Alton. 

2nd  Vice-President. . .  .Mrs.  Edmison Cheltenham . 

Sec-Treas *  .Miss  Susie  Campbell  —  Brampton. 

Perth,  North Preeident Mrs.  M.  McBetn ,  .Milverton. 

Vice-Preaident Mrs.  H.  Scheafer Milverton. 

2nd  Vice-President Mrs.  R.  Miller Milverton. 

Sec.-Treas Mrs.  A.  D.  Alexander  .  .Milverton. 

Perth,  South President Mrs.  Bell Tavistock. 

Vice-IVesideiit Mrs.  Sippel Tavistock. 

Sec.-Treas Miss  M.  Pringle Staffa. 

Peterboro,  East President Mrs.  David  Miller Warsaw. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Kelly Warsaw. 

Secretary Mrs.  A.  F.  Choate Warsaw. 

Treasurer Mrs.  Steadman Warsaw. 

Peterboro,  Wept President  Mrs.  A.  Higgens Lakefield. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  LeMay Lakefield. 

.    Sec-Treas.  Mrs.  G.  Fitzgerald Lakefield. 

Renfrew,  North President Mrs.  John  Dougherty  . .  Beachburg. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chnstman.  .Beachburg. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  John  A.  Bennie. .  .Beachbui^. 

Simcoe,  Centre  .  ^ President  Mrs.  Wm.  Malcolm Elmvale. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  H.  Todd Randolph. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  W.  H.  Sparling  . .  .Elmvale.    Box  91. 

Simcoe,  East Preeident  Mrs.  D.  M.  H!arvie Orillia. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Wm.  Lawrence  . .  .Hampshire. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  T.  E.  Chisnell  ....Orillia. 

Simcoe,  South President  Mrs.  R.  W.  Sloan Churchill. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  John  Todd Lefroy. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  S.  W.  Moore Churchill. 

Simcoe,  West President  Mrs.  A.  B.  Rose Sunnidale  Corners. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  F.  Webster Greemore. 

Sec.-Treas Miss  Amelia  Ovens Duntroon. . 

Union  Preeident  Mrs.  Mary  Miller Clifford. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  R.  Scott Clifford. 

Sec-Treas.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Chambers . .  .Harriston. 

Victoria,  East President  Mrs.  Wra.  Fell Bury's  Green. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Weir Omemee 

Sec-Treas Miss  Emily  L.  Nie  . . . .  Fenelon  Falls. 

Victoria, IWeet President  Mrs.  H.  G.  Whiteside  .  .Lindsay. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  F.  Webster Cambray. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  J.  T  Birchard Linden  valley. 

Waterloo,  North President  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  Sr Winterboume. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  G.  F.  Lackner  . . .  .Hawkesville. 

Sec-Treas Miss  L.  Bellinger Wellesley. 

Waterloo,  South President   Mrs.  Thos.  Shaw Hespeler. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Geo.  Tilt Doon. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  William  Elliott . .  .Gait. 

Welland President  Mrs.  Milton  Pound Ridgeway. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Thos.  Stevenson . . .  Allanburg. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Maud  Baker Ridgeway. 

Wellington,  Centre President  Miss  Ada  Currie Ospringe. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  R.  C.  Nodwell  —  Hillsburg. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Jas.  McLachlan  . . .  Erin. 

Wellington^  East President   Mrs.  Frank  Yoe,  Jr Mount  For^t. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  P.  Beer Arthur. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Marv  Wales Arthur. 

Wellington,  South President  Mrs.  H.  ftammersley . . .  Aberfoyle. 

Vice-I^esident   Mrs.  J.  Kirbv Marden. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Alice  Whitelaw  . . . Guelph, 

Wellington,  West President  Mrs.  F.  J.  Short Moorefield. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  S.  M.  Clemens Drayton. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Gertie  McKay  ....  Moorefield. 
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Wentworth,  North 
Wentworth,  South 

York,  East 

York,  North 

Yorky  West 

Algoma,  Centre— 
Gonial 


President   Mrs. 

Vice-President Mrs. 

Sec-Treas Mis. 

President  Mrs. 

Vice-President  Mrs. 

Sec-Treas Miss 

President  Mrs. 

Vice-President  Mrs. 

Sec-Treas Miss 

President  Mrs. 

Vice-President  Mrs. 

Sec-Treas Miss 

President  Mrs. 

Vice-President  Mrs. 

2nd  Vice-President Mrs. 

Sec-Treas Miss 


J.  F.  Thompson. .  .West  Flamboro. 

J.  Medlar Waterdown. 

J.  E.  McDonoagh..We6tover. 

Erland  Lee\ Stoney  Creek. 

Daniel  Reed Glanford. 

J.  R.  Carpenter  . .  .Fruitland. 

R.  J.  Corson Markham. 

D.  James Langstaff. 

Lulu  Reynolds Toronto. 

C.  F.  Doane Newmarket. 

C.  E.  Lundy Newmarket 

Esther  Starr Newmarket 

W.  C.  Wallace  . . . .  Woodbridge. 

A.  Gilchrist Torento  Junction. 

J.  B.  McLean Maple. 

Libby  Duncan Emery. 


NORTHERN  INSTITUTES. 

oulais  Bay President   Mrs.  F.  Ik^cKaughan  . .  .Goulais  Bay. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Neriah  Downey. .  .Goulais  River. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Florence  Evans  . .  .Goulais  Bay. 

South  Tarentorus President  . .- Mrs.  T.  C.  Dinsmore  . .  .Sault  Ste.  !Blarie, 

Vice-President Mrs.  R.  S.  Walker Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  W.  H.  Harper  . . . .Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

.President .Mrs.  Wm.  MitcheH Thessalon. 

Sec-Treas .Mrs.  D.  McKay Thessalon. 

.President Mrs.  J.  R.  Cullis Sowerby. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  A.  J.  Bell  Sowerby. 

President  Mrs.  Jno.  Armstrong. .  .McLennan. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  W.  A.  Shier McLennan. 

Sec-Treas Miss  M.  C.  Mclntyre. .  .McLennan. 

President Mrs.  McCutcheon Sandfield. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  D.JHopkin Tehkummah. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Geo.  Hutchison. .  .Sandfield. 

President Mrs.  Gibson  Moscrop  .  .Poplar. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  McGillivray Poplar. 

Sec-Treas Miss  Ida  M.  Noland. . . .Poplar. 

President  Mrs.  J.  B.  Overholt North  Bay. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Jos.  Chadborne  . .  .North  Bay. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  J.  T.  Sache Nortii  Bay,  Box  167. 

President Mrs.  T.  F.  Carr Trout  Creek. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  A.  V.  Booth Trout  Creek. 

8ec-Trea« Miss  C.  McDonald Trout  Creek. 


Algoma,  East — 
Alma  Heights 

Sowerby  

Algoma,  North  Shore-^ 
McLennan  

Manitoulin,  Easl>— 
Tehkummah 

Manitoulin,  West- 
Poplar  

Nipissine,  West — 
North  Bay 

Parry  Sound,  East- 
Trout  Creek 

Rainy  River- 
Fort  Frances 

St  Joseph  Island- 
Richard's  Landing. . . 


President 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Dr.  Moore . 


.  Fort  Frances. 


Temiscamingue — 
Haileybury  


Thunder  Bay- 
Slate  River  Valley 


Wabigoon — 
Dry  den  . . . 


President Mrs.  J.  Farey Richard's  Landing. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  W.  J.  Armstrong.  .Richard's  Landing. 

Sec-Treas Miss  L.  Ferguson Richard's  Landing. 

.President Mrs.  C.  C.  Farr Haileybury. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Eliston  ...  * Haileybury. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Walter  Kirstine. .  .Haileybury: 

.  President   Mrs.  D.  J.  Piper Slate  River  Valley. 

Vice-President Mrs.  Dan  McGregor Slate  River  Valley. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Dr.  Garver .Slate  River  Valley. 

.President  Mrs.  A.  L.  Orvis Dryden. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  W.  A.  Reid Dryden. 

Sec-Treas Mrs.  Dan.  Hutchison . . . Dryden. 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ONTARIO. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Held  at  Massey  Hall,  Ontaeio  Ageicultuke  College, 
QuELPH,  Decembeb  12th  and  13th,  1906. 


OPENING  ADDRESS. 
Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  Minister  op  Agricultuee. 

After  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  offering  of  prayer 
by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bethune,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  addressed  the  Con- 
vention. 

It  is  usual,  on  occasions  of  this  kind  for  the  presiding  officer  to  make 
at  least  a  few  remarks.  My  address  would  be  lengthy  if  I  were  to  make  it 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  I  shall 
be  brief  in  my  remarks. 

We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  welcome  you  to  -this  Convention.  We  feel, 
and  I  voice  the  feeling  of  the  Department,  that  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Institutes  is  one  of  the  most  important  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  We  feel  that  the  work  of  this  organization 
is  touching  the  home  life  of  the  people,  and  making  for  a  higher  standard 
of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  proper  equipment  and  fitting  of  our 
homes.  Apparently  the  work  of  the  Women's  Institutes  has  met  with  a 
warm  response  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the  Province.  The  Superintend- 
ent tells 'me  that  the  membershin  now  exceeds  ten  thousand,  which,  in  so 
short  a  time  since  its  organization,  speaks  volumes  for  its  popularity.  How- 
ever, the  work  is,  as  yet,  somewhat  misunderstood  by  our  legislators,  and 
it  is  for  you,  as  the  wives  and  daughters  and  friends  of  our  legislators,  to 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  at  first  hand  of  the  work  which  you  are  doing, 
and  in  that  way  enthuse  them  with  the  spirit  of  the  work.  What  we  appar- 
ently lack  to-day  in  every  phase  of  agriculture  is  enthusiasm.  We  are  some- 
what cold  and  calculating,  and  for  that  reason  are  not  so  warm  as  we 
should  be  in  our  support  of  some  movements.  However,  there  is  one  thing 
which  I  note  with  pleasure,  and  that  is  the  abiding  strength  of  the  con- 
victions of  our  people,  their  perseverance,  their  stick-to-itiveness,  which 
means  so  much  in  any  work  that  is  to  be  done  satisfactorily. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  our  Institute  work,  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Farmers'  branch,  is  the  lack  of  the  development  of  local 
talent,  and  that  is  one  thing  which  I  would  ask  you  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible at  the  outset  of  your  usefulness.  Utilize  local  talent  and  make  the 
members  feel  that  this  organization  is  theirs  and  that  its  success  or  failure 
depends  upon  them.  This  is  one  of  the  great  failures  in  many  organizations. 
They  have  looked  to  the  Department  to  send  out  men,  professional  men  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  certain  lines,  and  when  these  men  do  go  out,  the 
audiences  are  sometimes  not  altogether  appreciative. 
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I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  necessity  of  bringing  out  the 
young  women  to  your  meetings.  Encourage  them  to  ts^ke  a  live  and  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  work  which  you  have  in  hand. 

There  is  one  other  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
that  is,  labor  in  the  home.  It  has  been  our  effort,  during  the  past  year 
especially,  to  induce  labor  for  the  household  to  come  from  the  Old  Land  to 
take  up  domestic  service  here,  and  I  cannot  say  that  our  success  has  been 
very  great.  However,  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  we  believe  there  is  great 
possibility  in  this  direction.  We  are  now  engaged  in  taking  up  the  matter 
in  a  more  thorough  way,  and  when  these  people  come,  I  would  ask  on  their 
behalf  that  they  be  treated  with  that  consideration  which  will  make  of  them 
better  citizens  in  this  new  land. 

We  hope  that  during  your  sojourn  in  Guelph  you  will  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  equipment  here,  and  make  y;ourselves  conversant  with 
every  part  of  the  work.  We  have  in  MacDonald  Institute  an  institution 
which  is  doing  a  great  work  in  fitting  the  daughters  of  the  land  for  the 
great  and  high  duties  of  home  making.  We  are  glad,  indeed,  that  you 'have 
come  out  in  such  large  numbers,  and  we  hope  that  your  visit  will  be 
pleasant,  and  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  lasting  good  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  time  to  greater  length.  On  behalf  of  the 
Department  and  the  College,  I  welcome  you. 


REPLY  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  Miss  Agnes  Smith,  MotjNT  Hamilton. 

I  have  just  a  few  words  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  who  are 
assembled  here.  I  thank  you  for  your  words  of  greeting.  I  think  that  the 
Women's  Institute,  as  an  organization,  is  very  fortunate  in  the  position 
which  it  occupies.  The  President  of  this  College  is,  as  you  all  know,  deeply 
interested  in  this  movement.  We  are  really  the  child  of  his  imagination. 
And  we  have  those  at  headquarters  who  give  a  very  warm  support  to  our 
work.  The  able  Superintendent  at  this  present  time  has  shown  himself  as 
having  the  interests  of  our  organization  much  ai  heart. 

I  think  we  are  all  glad  to  come  to  this  Institution  whenever  we  get  the 
opportunity.  We  look  to  it  for  two  things  in  our  work.  We  look 
to    it    for    knowledge   as    to    practical    methods    for    our   everyday    life. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  saving  devices  for  the  home,  we  always  welcome 
any  suggestions  of  this  kind.  We  also  look  to  McDonald  Institute  for 
scientific  helps.  We  are  looking  to  if  for  instruction  as  to  reasons  for  our 
work.  We  want  to  know  why  we  do  things.  We  know  how,  but  why?  No 
one  can  say  that  Canadian  women  are  not  willing  to  work,  but  we  want  to 
be  intelligent  workers.  We  are  looking  to  this  Institution  for  something 
else.  We  are  looking  for  inspiration  for  our  work.  Nbne  of  us  have  ever 
reached  our  ideals.  That  is  what  helps  us  in  our  work,  and  we  are  looking 
to  this  Institution  for  inspiration  for  higher  and  better  ideals  in  connection 
with  our  home  work,  and  in  connection  with  our  Institute  work. 

Now,  I  think  we  have  reason  to  expect  all  this.  We  all  think  that  this 
College  is  a  wonderful  place.  It  is  a. Mecca  toward  which  we  as  Institute 
workers  turn  our  faces.  Those  who  have  seen  nearly  all  colleges  of  this  kind, 
tell  us  that  this  is  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  and 
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I  find  some  who  even  state  that  it  is  the  greatest  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

I  think  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  all  present  when  I  again  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  words  of  greeting,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  shall  all^  avail 
ourselves  of  the  privileges  so  kindly  granted  us. 


ADDRESS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Geo.  a.  Putnam. 

In  reviewing  the -work  of  the  past  year  my  pleasant  duty  is  made  all 
the  more  enjoyable  by  the  presence  of  such  a  representative  gathering  as  I 
see  before  me.  From  Temiscaming  in  the  North;  Renfrew  and  Dundas  in 
the  East;  from  the  extreme  West,  where,  as  we  heard  yesterday,  vegetable 
gardening  is  taking  such  an  important  place ;  from  the  fruit  sections  of  the 
Niagara  district,  and  from  the  solid  counties  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
Province;  from  77  district  Institutes,  with  their  more  than  300  branches, 
we  have  gathered  together  to-day  the  Gold  of  the  Province.  Although  we 
hear  of  political  corruption,  and  betrayal  of  trusts »  and  fraud  in  business, 
we  can  place  every  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  nation,  when  the  best 
mothers  and  daughters  meet  together  in  such  large  numbers,  with  a  com- 
mon object  in  view, — ^the  betterment  of  the  home  and  the  advancement  of  the 
nation, — **For  Home  and  Country." 

We  have  come  together  not  only  as  students  but  as  teachers,  and  I  am 
here  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  a  noted  educationist  recently,  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers — ^teachers  who  impart  know- 
ledge which  is  put  to  effective  application  in  mature  life — are  not  found  in 
the  educational  institutions  known  as  public  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, but  are  found  in  another  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
foundries,  workshops,  and  fields.  These  instructors  are  not  usually  called 
teachers,  but  are  known  as  foremen,  bosses,  master  mechanics,  etc. ;  and  I 
believe,  sir,  that  in  every  Women's  Institute,  no  matter  how  small  in  number, 
will  be  found  women  whose  practical  knowledge  and  instruction  received 
from  their  mothers  will  make  them  effective  teachers  in  the  Institute.  The 
accumulated  knowledge  which  is  necessarily  acquired  in  successfully  pro- 
viding for  a  household,  and  in  the  training  of  children,  is  more  to  be  prized 
than  bald  scientific  facts  bearing  upon  household  matters;  and  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  tixe  members  of  the  Women's  Institutes  that  no  matter  how 
small  the  organization  concerned,  there  is  within  the  organization  talent 
and  knowledge  gained  by  practical  experience  and  handed  down  from  mother 
to  daughter,  which,  if  systematized  and  presented  to  the  members,  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  community.  In  the  workshops  of  the  farm  home. 
Dot  in  the  fields  and  bams,  but  in  the  kitchen,  living  rooms,  and  parlors 
are  found  the  teachers  upon  whom  rests  the  greatest  responsibility  for  the 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  betterment  of  the  race. 

We  have  spent  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  this 
fair  Province  during  the  past  20  to  25  years  in  experimental  work,  scientific 
investigation,  and  teaching,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  the  soil  and  the  qualitv  of  the  grain  and  stock,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ^ 
know  that  the  public  and  Legislature  are  now  awake  to  the  necessity  for 
devoting  their  energy  and  money  to  that  education  which  will  enable  us  to 
better  feed,  to  better  clothe,  to  better  house,  and  to  give  better  advantages 
for  intellectual    advancement    to    the  fathers  and  mothers,   the    boys    and 
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girls.  If  the  moneys  spent  along  agricultural  lines  have  been  returned  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Province  ten-fold,  and  I  think  this  can  be  demonstrated, 
then,  the  moneys  which  may  be  devoted  to  the  higher  purpose  which  this 
organization  has  in  hand,  will  be  returned  a  hundred-fold;  in  fact,  it  is 
almost  sacrilege  to  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  coming  generation  as  a  result  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  Women's  Institute. 

My  statements  regarding  the  power  within  the  Institutes  themselves  to 
do  effective  work  is  not  theorizing,  for  this  has  been  illustrated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  organizations  al;ready  ^established.  Examples  of  this 
latent  power  are  given  daily  in  the  reports  received  from  Institutes  through- 
out the  Province.  In  the  Rainy  River,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Temiscaming 
district,  where  Institutes  were  organized  only  iast  summer' (and  I  mention 
these  only  to  illustrate  the  work  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  Province)  monthly  meetings  of  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
profitable  nature  are  being  held.  The  information  imparted  by  papers, 
addresses,  and  discussions  in  these  organizations  would  do  credit  to  those 
Institutes  which  have  been  established  for  years  and  have  had  the  advantage 
of  instruction  from  persons  trained  nt  Domestic  Science  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

Most  of  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  we  have  in  all  some  35  organiza- 
tions in  the  newer  parts  of  the  Province,  which  are  at  present  doing  effective 
work,  and  branches  have  been  recently  established  at  many  other  points  in 
the  districts  referred  to  and  will  be  doing  regular  work  during  the  coming 
season. 

I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  to  make  a  few  statements  as  to  the  work 
which  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  You  will  grant  me  the  liberty 
of  adding  thereto  some  suggestions  as  to  future  work. 

While  the  growth  during  the  paat  year  has  been  most  satisfactory,  a 
membership  of  10,500  at  the  end  of  June,  it  has  not  developed  as  it  would 
have  with  the  assistance  of  an  official  organ.  We  regret  that  the  periodi- 
cal which  was  used  as  a  means  of  inter-communication  in  1905  ceased  pub- 
lication early  in  1906  and  left  us  without  any  means  of  sending  periodical 
Institute  news  to  our  members.  More  or  lees  informa4ion  regarding  the 
work  has  appeared  in  the  press  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  a  sore  need 
at  this  juncture  of  some  definite  means  of  furnishing  regular  information  to 
our  members.  We  have,  however,  during  the  past  year  given  10,500  women, 
who  are  members  of  the  Institutes,  besides  thousands  who  are  not  members, 
an  opportunity  of  gathering  at  their  Institute  meetings  and  learning  from 
deliegates  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  from  members  of  the  local 
Institutes,  that  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  every  day  routine  and 
planning  of  work,  and  in  the  duties  resting  upon  them  as  wives,  mothers, 
and  sisters.  Without  giving  particulars,  I  may  state  that  the  policy  of 
the  Department  has  been  to  give  assistance  to  at  least  one  meeting  a  year 
for  each  branch,  and  further  assistance,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  detract  from  the  work  done  by  the  scientifi- 
cally trained  Institute  worker,  nor  unduly  commend  the  worker  who  relies 
almost  entirely  upon  information  gained  from  practical  experience.  The 
greatest  efficiency  in  the  Institute  work  can  be  attained  only  where  there  is 
proper  blending  of  these  two  qualifications.  We  are  glad,  indeed,  that  the 
MacDonald  Institute  courses  lay  much  stress  upon  efficiency  in  practical 
work.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Many  of  the  organizations  throughout  the 
country  are  asking  for  more  scientific  knowledge.  They  must  know  the 
^''^ys  and  the  Wherefores  and  the    underlying    principles.     The    natural 
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result  of  tliis  must  be  that  we  shall  have  at  no  very  distant  date  sessions 
of  four  or  five  days,  or  longer,  under  the  auspices  of  local  Institutes  through- 
out the  Province,  these  sessions  to  be  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of 
domestic  science  in  its  broadest  sense  in  its  practical  application  to  the  farm 
homes.  Then  we  shall  see  large  numbers  of  those  whb  take  advantage  of 
these  special  sessions  coming  up  to  the  Macdonald  Institute  for  a  still 
further  study.  The  object  of  the  benefactor  who  so  generously  donated 
Macdonald  Hall  and  Institute  to  the  Province  was,  I  believe,  to  give  the 
girls  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to  receive  a  scientific  and  practical 
tniiDing.  The  Institutes  alone  will  form  a  constituency  which  will  soon 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  Macdonald  Institute. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  for  us  to  review  the  work  of  the  year,  not  only  in 
the  local  society,  but  in  the  district  Institute,  and  for  the  whole  Province. 
It  is  more  important,  however,  that  we  plan  for  effective  work  during  the 
current  year  and  the  years  to  follow.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture,  aggressive  work  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  good 
husiness  methods,  many  of  the  Institutes  now  have  a  considerable  balance 
on  hand.  Our  duty  is  now  to  see  that  a  wise  use  is  made  of  these  funds,  so 
that  all  members  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  receiving  benefit  from 
the  same.  Many  of  the  Institutes  have  established  libraries.  This  is  a 
commendable  line  of  work,  provided  some  plan  is  adopted  by  which  an 
exact  and  close  record  of*  the  books  and  periodicals  can  be  kept,  and  that 
the  provision  for  the  circulati  n  of  the  same  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
concerned. 

Then  again,  some  prizes  might  be  offered  ^for  a  special  exhibit  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  regular  meetings  or  at  a  local  exhibition.  The  com- 
petitions may  consist  of  collections  of  weeds,  flowers,  or  vegetables  col- 
lected or  grown  by  the  exhibitor;  or  bread,  cake,  etc.,  made  by  members  of 
the  Institute  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  the  methods  employed. 
An  effective  means  for  keeping  up  an  interest,  fostering  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness and  broadening  the  work,  is  to  arrange  for  one  local  Institute  to  give 
the  program  for  a  nearby  Institute.  It  would  be  quite  within  the  province 
of  the  Institutes  concerned,  to  bear  at  least  a  portion  of  the  travelling 
expenses  of  members  who  thus  serve  the  Institute.  The  one  object  to  keep 
in  view  is  how  best  can  we  conduct  the  work  in  order  that  all  may  have  the 
privilege  of  receiving  equal  benefits  therefrom.  Make  a  special  effort  to 
interest  the  girls  of  the  locality  in  the  Institute.  The  future  of  the  work 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  assistance  which  may  be  rendered  in  the  years 
to  come  by  the  school  chil<iren  of  to-day.  As  you  are  well  aware,  much  now 
ii  being  done  through  the  public  schools  to  create  an  interest  in  household 
and  agricultural  matters.  The  result  of  this  must  be,  if  such  work  is  car- 
ried on  effectively,  that  the  girls  will  take  more  interest  in  the  Women's 
Institute,  and  the  boys  will  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  farming  opera- 
tions as  the  years  progress.  We  sometimes  hear  it  stated  with  reference  to 
Farmers'  Institute  work  that  the  immediate  future  success  of  the  same 
depends  upon  the  interest  which  we  are  able  to  create  and  the  good  which 
we  can  do  among  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the  farm.  We  are  introducing 
judging  classes  and  illustrative  material,  in  order  that  this  may  be  attained, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  officers  of  the  Women's  Institutes  will  not 
fail  to  do  what  they  can  to  interest  the  girls  in  home-making  and  home- 
keeping. 

Now  that  we  have  the  consent  and  support  of  the  Department  to  get 
out  periodicial  information  which  can  be  used  by  Institute  Officers  and  mem- 
bers as  a  basis  for  their  meetings  from  month  to  month,  we  see  no  reason 
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why  the  officers  of  all  Institutes  should  not  be  able,  with  very  little  exer- 
tion on  their  part,  to  conduct  regular  meetings  with  lasting  benefit  to  their 
members.  It  is  true  that  any  series  of  bulletins  or  lessons  which  may  be 
issued  will  not  be  used  by  all  the  Institutes,  for  the  reason  that  a  number 
of  the  older  organizations  have  given  at  least  some  attention  to  almost  any 
topic  which  might  be  suggested  along  home-making  lines.  These  Injstitutes, 
we  are  sure,  from  the  resourcefulness  already  displayed,  will  be  able  to 
select  such  as  will  best  suit  their  purpose  and  add  to  the  same,  as  occasion 
may  require.  We  are  rich,  in  that  our  farm  journals,  weekly  papers,  and 
even  some  of  the  daily  papers,  devote  considerable  space  to  "Home  Depart- 
ments." Then,  again,  there  are  a  number  of  special  journals,  which  are 
published -solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies.  With  the  facilities  at  hand, 
so  far  as  literature  of  various  kinds  is  concerned,  and  with  such  an  enthusias- 
tic and  faithful  band  of  officers,  the  future  of  the  work  is  assured.  We 
regret  to  report  that  some  of  the  societies  organized  in  the  past  years  have 
ceased  work.  This  number,  however,  is  surprisingly  small,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten,  where  it  has  been 
decided  to  disband,  the  officers  or  some  of  the  members  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  re-organization  be  effected  at  some  future  date.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  success  of  the  work  depends  more  upon  the  effici^icy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  local  officers  than  upon  any  other  one  condition.  The 
greatest  success,  however,  will  result  when  of&cers,  the  publishers,  of  our 
many  magazines  and  papers'  and  the  Department,  fully  appreciate  the 
unlimited  field  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  homes  throughout  the 
rural  districts  and  villages  of  the  Province,  and  work  in  harmony  towards 
that  end. 

We  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  while  each  must  perform  the  duty 
next  her,  she  should  be  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  there  are  10,500 
others  who  have  a  common  interest  in  keeping  always  before  them  the  wel- 
fare, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  of  the  home  and  the  individuals 
therein* 

The  Women's  Institute  has  made  little,  if  any,  change  in  the  ideals  of 
its  individually  excellent  members,  but  its  strength  lies  in  consolidating 
these  ideals  into  a  force  which  will  make  for  the  advancement  of  Home  and 
Country. 

It  is  to  the  officers  of  the  Institute,  and  the  large  number  of  faithful 
workers  which  they  represent  that  we  look  for  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  this  work.  I  beg  to  add  my  welcome  to  that  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Agrri- 
culture,  and  to  bid  you  God-Speed.  The  Convention  is  yours,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  individuals  give  and  take  all  the  good  possible  while  here. 


PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Bt  C.  a.  Hodgetts,  M.D.,  Toronto,  Chief  Health  Ofj^icek  of 

Ontario,  etc. 

In  the  popular  mind  tuberculosis  and  consumption  are  one  and  the 
same  disease;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  One  may  suffer  from  tuber- 
culosis and  yet  not  be  a  consumptive;  while  on  the  other  hand  a  consump- 
tive person  has  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  a  tubercular  person  becomes  a 
consumptive  when  he  begins  to  spit  and  discharge  tubercular  matter. 
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It  is  generally  sunnosed  that  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis  will  inevitably 
die  of  consumption;  such  is  not  the  case,  for  undoubtedly  ''Tuberculosis 
exists  in  the  world  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  manifestations  of 
consumption  would  indicate."  Many  cases  of  tuberculosis  end  in  recovery 
without  being  detected.  Many  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis  die  from 
some  other  disease  without  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  ever  being  suspected^ 
This  fact  is  being  confirmed  by  those  of  the  medical  profession  who 
make  autopsies,  i.e.,  examine  dead  bodies  to  study  the  effect  of  disease  upon 
the  human  system.  These  investigations  show  that  nearly  everyone,  cer- 
tainly those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  have  had  tuberculosis  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  at  one  time  or  another. 

Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  attacked  by  tuberculosis,  the  skin,  the 
e>e8,  the  ears,  the  mucuous  membrane,  the  bones,  the  abdominal  organs, 
but  more  commonly  the  lungs. 

The  disease  of  these  particular  parts  are  not  spoken  of  as  tuberculosis, 
but  we  hear  of  scrofula,  lupus,  white  swelling,  disease  of  the  spine,  hip  joint 
disease,  and  many  other  chronic  or  long  standing  diseases,  all  the  result  of 
tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Flick  of  the  Phipps  Institute,  Philadelphia,  writing  in  this  connec- 
tion, says, — 

"Our  insane  Asylnms,  orphan  asylums,  almshouses,   houses  of  refuge,   reformator- 
ies,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries,  shelter  the  indirect  result  of  tuhercvlosis.'* 
Note  well  he  does  not  say  consumption. 

That  you  may  the  better  grasp  the  difference  between  tuberculosis  and 
consumption,  I  would  have  you  briefly  consider  three  micro-organisms, 
germs,  microbes  or  bacteria,  whichever  you  like  to  call  them, — 
1.  Tubercle  bacillus.  2.  Streptococcus,  3.  Staphylococcus. 
Now  tuberculosis  is  caused  by  the  growth  in  some  part  of  the  human 
system  of  No.  1.  only.  It  is  micro-organism  which,  by  itself,  does  very 
little  harm,  and  as  I  have  said  before,  rarely,  of  itself,  causes  death. 

But  whv.  you  ask,  do  not  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  become  cases  of  con- 
sumption. Well  I  will  briefly  explain. '  Upon  the  tubercle  bacillus  gaining 
access  to  the  system,  which  it  does  either  by  the  skin,  through  the  digestive 
passages  or  through  the  air  passages,  it  is  conveyed  to  more  distant  portions 
of  the  body  by  either  the  blood  vessels  or  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  finds  a 
home  in  one  of  the  tissues.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place  the  white  corpuscles 
of  the  blood,  the  phagocytes  (microbe  eaters),  the  police  cells  of  the  human 
system,  which  are  on  the  look  out  for  microbes,  pursue  them  most  relent- 
lessly, waging  a  most  bitter  struggle  with  the  invaders,  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
This  struggle  is  constant  and  remorseless  in  character,  the  tubercle 
bacilli  throw  out  poisonous  toxins  which  kill  the  police,  and  the  police  in 
turn  secrete  fluids  which  either  diminish  the  vitality  of  the  bacilli,  dissolve 
them,  or  the  fluid  becoming  hard  around  them,  walls  the  bacteria  up,  thus — 
the  struggle  goes  on ;  if  the  police  are  strong,  the  bacilli  are  overcome,  but 
should  the  victory  be  with  the  invaders,  localized  death  of  the  tissues  takes 
place. 

It  is  just  at  this  interesting  point,  this  victory  of  the  tubercle  bacilli 
over  nature's  police  force,  that  the  other  two  microbes  come  in ;  up  to  this 
time  the  Waterloo  of  disease  has  been  between  the  microbe  eaters  and  the 
tubercle  bacteria.  The  streptococci  and  the  staphylococci  arriving  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  form  a  union  of  forces,  nature's  vanguard  (the  white  blood  cor- 
puscles) gives  way  and  consumption  begins.  Without  the  presence  of  the 
streptococci  and  the  staphylococci,  the  tubercle  bacilli  would,  although  vic- 
torious, soon  become  extinct.  For  these  two  auxiliary  forces  destroy  the 
surrounding  tissue  cells   and  thus  form   coverings  for  the  tubercle  bacilli 
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enveloped  in  which  they  pass  through  their  broken-down  tissue  walls  within 
which  they  originally  found  a  home,  before  beginning  the  battle  just  pic- 
tured. 

This  victorious  battle  consummated  by  the  union  of  the  three  forces  of 
microbes  when  it  takes  place  in  the  lungs  is  the  beginning  of  consumption. 

This  first  strusrsrle,  as  a  rule,  gives  rise  to  constitutional  symptoms  so 
slight  as  not  to  attract  attention,  but  the  victorious  triumvirate  follow  up 
their  first  and  hard  fought  victory,  the  tubercle  baccilli  make  the  way  for 
the  streptococci  and  the  staphylococci,  for  they  cannot  live  on  normal  tissue, 
and  require  their  tubercle  allies  to  precede  them  in  the  destructive  process. 

When  once,  however,  this  condition  of  affairs  takes  olace  there  are 
unfortunately  other  micro-organisms  which  assist  in  the  destructive  work, 
such  as  the  influenza  bacillus  and  the  pneumococcus,  which  act  by  reducing 
the  vital  resisting  force  of  the  human  system.  They  disarm  many  of  the 
microbic  eaters,  the  white  corpuscles,  and  in  this  manner  the  prog^ress  of 
consumption  is  accelerated. 

Before  discussing  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  I  would  direcjb  your  attention  very  briefly  to  one  of  the  popular 
fallacies  regarding  its  cause,  viz.,  Heredity. 

If  by  this  expression  you  mean  to  place  it  in  the  same  cat^ory  as  physi- 
cal form,  traits  of  character,  color  of  hair,  then  the  answer  is  positively 
No^  it  is  not  a  cause;  but  if  you  imply  that  exceptional  condition  of  a 
mother  conveying  the  tubercle  bacillus  to  her  offspring  whereby  it  become* 
imbedded  in  the  body  during?  the  earliest  developmental  stage,  then  the 
reply  is  Tea. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  where  it  is  found  to  be  a  family 
disease  where,  for  instance,  whole  families  become  its  victims,  or  father 
and  son  and  grandson  get  it,  the  cause  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  locate.  An 
implantation  of  the^  tubercle  bacillus  has  occurred,  while  residing  in  the 
home  of  a  consumptive  ancestor,  possibly  in  infancy,  but,  owing  to  the  resis- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  son  or  grandson,  this  has  not  asserted  itself  until 
later  life  is  reached,  when  through  lessened  power  of  resistaiice  on  their 
part  the  Waterloo  takes  place;  this  is  very  clearly  pit  by  Dr.  Flick,  thus— 

"Oonsumption  is  a  family  disease  on  account  of  the  life  history  of  the  tnberde 
bacillus  rather  than  of  heredity.  The  disease  dings  to  families  for  generations  becaase 
the  conditions  for  implantation  and  e^wth  of  the  bacillus  and  fof  the  completion  of 
its  cycle  of  life  exists  best  in  the  family,  and  the  bacillus  may  lie  in  houses,  as  wheat 
in  a  granary,  for  generations.  Then,  too,  consumption  in  a  family  helps  to  prodnee 
soil  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  other  members  through  the  hardships,  want  and  sorrow 
which  it  begets." 

And  digressing  again,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  what,  in  my  mind, 
has  been  too  strongly  advanced  as  a  cause,  and  a  very  serious  cause  of  tuber- 
cular infection,  viz.,  the  danger  of  street  infection  from  tubercular  sputum. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  hideous  picture  given  by  public  speakers  of 
what  you  and  I  have  almost  been  led  to  believe  is  a  hydra-headed  monster, 
unseen,  but  present  in  every  cloud  of  dust  and  puff  of  wind.  Now  care- 
fully consider  the  facts,  do  not  be  led  astray  by  arithmetical  calculations, 
such  as  the  following — a  particle  of  tubercular  sputum  the  size  of  a  pin  head 
contains  millions  of  the  deadly  bacilli,  and  a  consumptive  often  ejects  pints 
of  this  material  each  twenty-four  hours,  hence  there  are  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  air,  in  fact,  the  little  fellows  are  omnipresent 
in  our  streets.  Is  this  theoretical  statement  correct  in  practice?  I  belieTe 
not,  for  the  following  reasons, — the  number  of  (contagious)  consumptives 
who  walk  the  streets  of  any  town  or  city  is  very  small.     It  has  been  esti- 
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mated  that  in  the  large  cities  it  averages  one  to  every  300  people,  or  one  in 
each  block.  The  amount  of  sputum  expectorated  by  such  an  individual 
while  on  the  street  is  of  little  account  in  such  an  area.  It  is  also  very 
questionable  whether  such  a  person  can  produce  a  fertile  environment  out 
of  doors. 

Again,  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  readily  accumulate  outdoors,  because  of 
the  constant  and  rapid  processes  of  disintegration  and  devitalization  which 
go  on. 

The  tubercle  bacilli  does  not  exist  everywhere  out  doors,  and  when  it 
does  it  is  in  th^  gross,  and  in  comparatively  few  places. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  happens  when  tubercular  sputum  is 
ejected  out  doors.  Immediately  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  air,  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain,  the  latter  washes  off  the  covering  of  the  bacillus,  when  the  poor  little 
thing  has  to  struggle  for  existence  against  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and 
recent  experiments  show  that  devitalization  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  takes 
place  in  the  sunlight  out  of  doors  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  or  even 
less. 

We  have  already  shown  how  dormant  and  inactive  it  may  remain  within 
the  human  system ;  what  shall  be  said  then  of  its  chances  wnen  alone  on  the 
street  with  no  one  streptococcus  or  staphytococcus  to  come  to  its  aid? 

I  would  not  have  you  think  me  disparaging  the  * 'anti-spitting  move- 
ment.*' It  has  its  virtues,  but  they  are  chiefly  aesthetic;  and  I  would  warn 
against  those  who  inflame  the  public  mind  and  preach  the  ubiquity  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  as  the  result  of  expectoration  of  consumptives  in  our 
streets,  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  this  gospel  stake  the  salvation  of  human- 
ity from  the  ''white  plague.** 

•Again,  digressing,  I  wish  to  combat  another  unfortunate  idea  which  so 
largely  prevails  in  the  public  mind,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  in  the 
nodnds  of  soine  medical  men.  Consumption  is  classed  with  measles,  small- 
pox, scarlatina  and  other  of  the  great  class  of  communicable  diseases, 
hence  people  shun  a  consumptive  as  they  would  a  case  oi  smallpox,  and 
when  health  authorities  ask  for  a  notiflcation  of  all  cases  of  consumption 
there  is  associated  with  this 'by  the  public  the  placarding  of  their  homes. 
This  is  incorrect,  and,  the  sooner  that  idea  is  dispelled  from  the  public  mind, 
the  sooner  will  be  accomplished  much  in  the  direction  of  notification — 
notification  private  and  confidential  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

Communicable  Diseases.. 

Contagious ,  Infectious . 

The  micro-organism  goes  directly  The     micro-organisms    have    two 

from  one  host  to  another.  kiAds  of  hosts/  pass  from  <^ue  to 

The   two   persons    are    close  to-          another, 

gether.  The  two    persons    may    be  miles 

Measles.  apart. 

Smallpox .  Malaria . 

Scarlatina.  Yellow  Fever. 

Tuberculosis.  Typhoid. 

We  see  here  that  tuberculosis  is  a  contagious  disease;  it  is  only  con- 
veyed by  contact  in  either  of  the  three  following  ways : 
(a)  Contact  with  the  person. 
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(6)  Contact  with  the  plape  occupied  by  the  consumptive. 

(c)  Contact  with  a  thing  used  by  a  consumptive. 

Out  of  every  nine  cases,  six  contract  it  by  method  (a),  two  by  method 
(6),  and  one  by  method  (c). 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  grouping  of  measles, 
smallpox  and  scarlatina  with  tuberculosis,  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 
perhaps  necessary.  The  first  three  diseases  are  rapid  in  action  and  intense 
in  form,  and  the  contagium  is  given  off  froni  the  entire  body  and  momentary 
contact  is  sufficient  for  the  contracting  of  either  disease ;  whereas,  in  tuber- 
culosis the  contact  must  be  intimate  and  prolonged  and  the  contagium  only 
given  off  from  one  part  of  the  body. 

Again,  in  smallpox,  measles  and  scarlatina,  it  is  impossible  to  collect 
and  sterilize  all  the  matter  given  off,  and  make  patients  suffering  therefrom 
inoccuous  to  others,  without  quarantine  and  isolation;  whereas,  in  consump- 
tion ever^  particle  containing  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  be  collected  and 
sterilized,*  thepatient  being  thereby  rendered  harmless  to  others  of  the 
same  househol37  y>ithout  isolation. 

Having  shown  that  consumption  is  a  contagious  disease,  one  spread  by 
contact  mainly  with  the  person  affected  and  that  by  the  matter  given  off 
from  one  portion  of  the  Body  only,  and,  further,  having  indicated  that  every 
particle  of  the  emanation  can  be  collected  and  destroyed,  we  have  very 'mater- 
ially lessened  the  methods  of  prevention  to  be  adopted. 

How,  or  in  what  wav  is  a  consumptive  a  menace  to  those  persons  com- 
ing in  contact  with  himP  In  discussing  this  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
that  form  which  affects  the  lungs. 

The  contagiousness  depends  upon  the  habits  of  the  person.  A^  careful 
consumptive,  that  is,  one  who  is  clean  in  person,  keeping  his  clothing  free 
from  blemishes,  and  who  is  careful  as  to  expectorations  and  coughing  and 
sneezing,  is  practicallv  harmless.  It  is  only  "In  proportion  as  he  is  careless 
and  uncleanly  that  he  becomes  dangerous.'' 

The  use  of  the  handkerchief,  or  rags  or  bits  of  lint  and  their  careless 
handling. 

The  soiling  of  the  hands,  moustache,  whii^ers  and  lips.. 

The  soiling  of  bed  linen  and  bed  clothes  with  tubercular  matter,  and 
the  smearing  of  clothing. 

The  above  are  all  means  by  which  the  disease  may  be  spread,  and  it 
must  be  noted  particularly  that  rooms  and  houses  may  readily  become  con- 
taminated by  the  careless  habits  as  just  outlined,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these  are  more  important  factors  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  than  the 
contagium  from  the  person  of  the  patient  himself,  for  it  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  patient's  person  and  in  ratio  to  the  distance 
from  his  head. 

It  is  the  carelessness  in  the  past  which  has  been  the  mai]\  factor  in  the 
widespread  character  of  tuberculosis,  not  only  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient  himself,  but  of  all  those  in  any  way  associated  with  him,  and,  as 
this  carelessness  has  been  most  marked  in  his  own  home,  it  has  been  called 
a  "House  Disease,"  for  while  many  of  the  factors  due  to  carelessness  may 
very  properly  be  considered  in  respect  to  the  consumptive  in  his^  daily  walks 
of  life  and  the  danger  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  the  work- 
shops, the  store,  the  office,  the  hotel,  the  boarding-house,  the  school-room, 
the  church  and  the  public  conveyance,  yet  it  is  in  the  house  where  the  great- 
est aggregation  of  dangers  exist,  and  to  consider  these  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate those  which  occur  in  the  other  places  just  named,  though  to  perhaps  a 
lesser  degree. 
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The  hous^  is  well  constituted  as  a  breeding  ground,  for  tubercular 
matter  gets  upon  the  walls,  furniture,  carpets  and  hangings  stfid  retains  its 
vitality  for  a  much  longer  period  than  it  does  out  of  doors  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  .sunlight  and  fresh  air;  particularly  are  these  unsanitary 
conditions  noted  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  in  our  cities,  and  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts when  too  often  the  houses  are  built  upon  damp  or  porous  soil  without 
any  possibility  of  ventilation  between  the  ground  floor  and  the  earth.  This 
is  esx^^ecially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  who,  when  he  constructs 
his  bouse,  builds  it  directly  on  the  damp  ground,  which,  if  he  were  living 
his  nomadic  life,  his  instinct  would  lead  him  to  avoid  as  a  place  for  his 
tepee;  a  condition  which  I  observed  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Fort  William, 
where  the  white  man  in  his  progress  of  civilization  had  driven  him  from  the 
higher  land  on  the  bank  of  the  Kaministiqua  River  and  allotted  him  a 
place  in  which  the  railroad  magnates  would  not  live  on  any  account,  and 
yet  we  cry  alas !  the  poor  Indian !  and  we  assist  in  his  slow  and  murderous 
eradication^ 

While  these  unsanitary  conditions  inhibit  the  destruction  of  H^e  daily 
accumulation  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  ho];ise,  they  also  favor  their  develop- 
ment in  the  individual  by  reducing  his  vitality. 

In  winter  time  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  home  are  intensified. 
We  clap  on  double  door  and  windows  and  the  air  being  re-breathed  becomes 
vitiated  and  the  stoves  draw  the  ground  air  from  the  polluted  soil  beneath. 
Then,  again,  into  the  house  of  the  wealthy  often  comes  the  consumptive 
domestic,  who,  if  she  is  a  nurse  maid,  comes  daily  in  closer  contact  with 
the  children  with  whom  she  eats  and  sleeps  and  whom  she  feeds  and  caresses. 
If  the  domestic's  dutfes  are  those  of  chambermaid  she  may  contaminate  the 
bedroom.  If  the  cook  is  affected,  the  kitchen  and  the  food  she  handles  be- 
come centres  of  contagion.  And  the  danger  from  domestics  is  enhanced  by 
reason  of  their  concealment  of  the  fact  that  they  are  sufferers,  in  order  to 
retain  their  positions. 

While  not  following  perhaps  the  exact  outline  of  my  subject  as  laid 
down  in  the  pirogramme,  yet,  I  have  desired  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
points  in  the  consideration  of  tuberculosis,  and  particularly  consumption, 
which,  if  carefully  thought  over,  will  lead  you  to  understand  what  points 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  preventing  the  spread  of  this  scourge  of 
civilizatioli,  and  will  leave  with  you  the  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health,  setting  forth  in  one  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by 
the  individual,  and  in  the  other  the  general  precautions  to  be  observed. 

In  addition  to  the  preventative  measures  therein  set  forth  I  desire  to 
emphasize  the  fact  of  the  necessity,  the  urgent  and  great  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  adoption  in  this  Province  of  a  system  of  confidential  notifica- 
tion to  local  Medical  OflBc  rs  of  Health,  of  all  cases  of  consumption,  in  order 
to  permit  of  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  will  ensure  the  early 
institution  by  the  patient  and  those  of  the  same  household  of  those  measures 
set  forth  in  the  pamphlets,  and  also  to  allow  of  a  disinfection  of  all  houses 
in  which  consumptives  have  resided  or  places  in  which  they  *  have  been 
employed. 

Without  a  measure  of  this  kind  we  can  never  hope  for  much  advance 
along  preventative  lines,  of  course.  The  public  must  be  prepared  to  acknow- 
ledge the  service  rendered  to  the  community  by  the  medical  profession  in 
this  matter,  by  a  fee  for  each  case  notified,  on  the  principle  adopted  in  Great 
Britain.    The  service  is  for  the  public  good  and  should  be  so  considered. 

It  has  recently  been  asked  in  the  public  press,  what  have  health  author- 
ities to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  tuberculous  that  is  being  attended  to  by 
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charity  and  the  medical  profession;  prevention  is  the  sphere* in  which  we 
should  work.-  My  answer  to  this  is :  The  greatest  work  of  preventative 
medicine  in  respect  to  tuberculosis  lies  in  directing  the  scientific  treatment 
of  the  sufferers.  I  would  as  well  conceive  of  smallpox  and  diphtheria  being 
successfully  handled  by  a  charity  association  as  I  have  hopes  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  highest  expectations  in  the  successful  eradication  of  tuber- 
culosis, by  the  act  of  charity  alone^ 

In  directing  the  cure,  health  authorities  are  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  scourge,  and  this  branch  of  medicine  should  lead  and  direct  in  what 
lines  charity  may  successfully  work  in;  to  assist  the  poor  and  needy,  for 
the  work  is  great  and  all  Uiust  render  assistance,  but  the  state  and  the  muni- 
cipality must  have  the  guiding  hand.  To  leave  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumptive in  the  hands  of  charity  alone  is  wrong  in  principle  and,  however 
well  done,  cannot  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

I  would  preface  my  remarks  on  treatment  by  stating  that  tuberculosis 
is  one  of  the  most  curable  of  diseases ;  indeed  the  tendency  to  this  end  is  so 
great  that  often  without  medical  aid  and  without  any  regard  to  the  common 
laws  of  hygiene  more  cases  recover  than  end  fatally.  Amongst  the  poor  in 
large  cities  Dr.  Flick  says  ''nearly  every  one  gets  tuberculosis  and  one-third 
of  all  who  get  it  die  of  it." 

Further  than  this,  there  are  now  to  be  found  ms^ny  living  examples  oi 
cured  consumption,  those  in  whom  the  diagnosis  had  been  scientifically 
established.  In  the  incipient  stage,  the  majority  of  cases  can  be  cured  with- 
out leaving  home  or  giving  up  employment ;.  and,  even  in  more  advanced 
cases,  a  majority  can  be  cured  if  proper  conditions  for'their  treatment  for  a 
sufficiently  prolonged  period  are  adopted. 

Whatever  line  of  treatment  is  followed,  they  all  seek  to  restore  the 
human  organism  to  normal  physiological  action.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  medication  by  drugs,  as  it  is  the  regulating  of  the  patient's  life. 
Drugs,  however,  have  their  place  in  regulating  the  abnormal  action  of  di§- 
turbed  organs,  restoring  them  to  normal  functions.  The  treatment  hinges 
mainly  on  a  sufficient  amount  of  proper  food,  upon  regulated  rest  and  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air. 

Without  entering  into  the  physiological  reasons  for  the  selection  of  a 
line  of  dietary,  it  is  found  that  the  following  are  the  best  foodff  for  tke 
tuberculous, — 

1.  Milk.     2.  Eggs.     3.  Meat.     4.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruit.     5.  Nuts. 

And  the  food  should  be  given  somewhat  along  these  lines.  One  meal 
of  solid  food  a  day,  preferably  at  mid-day  or  in  the  evening,  supplementing 
this  by  milk,  eggs,  fruit  and  nuts  during  the  day.  But  the  physician  must 
regulate  the  dietary  to  suit  the 'idiosyncrasies  of  his  patient. 

The  next  remedy  is,  Fresh  Air,  that  is,  outdoor  air  not  indoor  air, 
fresh  air  day  and  night;  it  is  the  outdoor  life  sleeping  and  waking, 
with  all  the  sunlight  possible ;  never  mind  draughts  if  the  patient  is  properly 
protected.  Tou  ask,  me  what  outdoor  airP  My  answer  is.  It  is  good  any- 
where. Outdoor  city  air  is  good,  but  outdoor  country  air  is  more  free  from 
smoke  and  dust.'  The  altitude,  whether  sea  or  mountain,  depends  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  patient  and  must  be  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and 
the  same  must  be  said  of  rest  and  exercise,  both  of  which,  however,  must  be 
taken  in  the  fresh  air,  and  so  long  as  febrile  symptoms  are  present  rest  mast 
be  absolute.  Exercise  must  ever  be  within  the  bounds  of  faticrue,  whether  it 
be  deep  breathing,  massage,  carriage  driving,  horseback  riding,  walking, 
or  more  severe  physical  exertion. 
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A  few  words  as  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  aid  to  tlie  tuberculous. 
It  is  by  tbe  asapciation  of  the  dispensary,  the  day  camp,  the  sanatorium  and 
the  hospital.  The  former  with  its  staff  of  physicians  ajid  visiting  nurses  are 
of  invaluable  aid  to  those  in  the  early  stages  by  giving  food,  medicine,  spit 
cups,  paper  napkins  and  bags,  and  in  educating  the  consumptive  how  to 
live  and  regulate  his  life.  To  those  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease,  the  sanatorium  is  the  proper  place,  certainly  for  the  poor,  for  here 
he  is  trained  to  correct  his  habits  and  methods  and  is  brought  back  to 
health.  The  sanatorium  patient  graduates  a  useful  citizen,  knowing  how  to 
take  care  of  himself  and  how  to  protect  those  with  whom  he  associates. 

For. the  unfortunate  incurable,  the  hospital  is  a  Godsend  both  to  himself 
and  to  those  of  his  family.  It  is  at  this  stage  he  is  most  certain  to  contam- 
inate the  house,  and  the  danger  to  others  is  the  greatest,  l^moval  to  an  hos- 
pital, therefore,  minimizes  the  danger  to  others  and  enables  his  last  days  to 
be  spent  under  the  tender  care  of  trained  nurses  who  will  smooth  his  pillow 
and  ease  his  pain.  t"     u  j      n  • 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  municipalities  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  establish  such  institutions.  The  people  have  unfortunately 
not  as  vet  learned  the  economic  value  of  health  and  the  great  loss  incurred 
annually  by  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  and  as  a  result  have  ^«^_^®p 
reluctant  to  spend  money  along  these  lines,  but  I  am  hopeful,  for  with  the 
education  will  come  the  full  sense  of  an  appreciation  of  their  duty,  and 
these  good,  these  necessary  things  will  come,  and  with  it  increased  Govern- 
ment aid,  to  those  municipalities  who  rise  to  the  responsibilities  now  rest- 
ing, now  pressing  upon  them. 


ADDRESS. 

Bt  Miss  I.  Bife,  Hesfslee. 

This  subject  which  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Hodgetts  is  one  that  ought 
to  demand  our  most  earnest  attention  and  thought,  especially  those  of  us 
who  are  Institute  workers,  and  those  of  us  who  say  we  are  the  home-makers 
of  Ontario. 

What  I  have  been  asked  to  bring  before  you  this  afternoon  is,  ''What 
may  we,  as  members  of  Women's  Institutes  do  in  fighting  the  great  White 
Plague"?  Now  I  am  sure  that  if  we  realize  the  danger  of  this  disease,  we 
will  be  anxious  to  do  what  we  can.  In  March  of  this  year  I  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  the  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis,  held  in  Ottawa,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was 
the  only  lady  delegate  present.  To  my  mind,  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  that 
this  organization  is  composed  wholly  of  men.  There  were  many  physicians 
in  attendance,  but  the  women  of  Ontario  ought  to  be  represented  at  this 
Convention  which  has  for  its  object  the  fighting  of  this  disease.  I  hope 
that,  before  the  close  of  our  meeting  to-day,  we  will  express  our  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  Dominion  Association.  I  also  hope  that  you  will  show 
your  interest  in  this  subject  by  making  it  one  of  special  study  during  the 
coming  year.  Let  us  study  this  question  and  become  more  familiar  with  it. 
The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  are  afraid  t)f  it.  It  is  a  great  and  interesting 
subject  and  it  would  pay  us  to  look  into  the  matter  most  thoroughly.  If 
you  wish  to  purchase  literature,  it  will  not  cost  you  much.  If  you  wish  to 
get  it  free,  you  can.     Tou  can  secure  pamphlets  by  addressing  the  Rev. 
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Wm.  Moore,  Ottawa,  Secretary  of  the  Dominion  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis. 

Just  a  word  as  to  sanitarium  treatment.  If  you  consider  a  moment, 
you  will  realize  that,  after  all,  our  hospitals  and  sanitariums  cannot  begin 
to  treat  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  which  exist  in  our  land,  and  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  undertake  a  similar  home  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Sanitarium  treatment  has  proved  very,  very  good,  and  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  capable  of  not  only  preventing  consumption,  but  of  curing  it.  Through 
this  treatment  a  very  great  deal  of  useful  information  has  been  spread 
throughout  the  country  and  has  gone  to  different  parts  of  our  land,  and  so 
with  this  information  we,  as  a  people,  are  becoming  more  and  more  enlight- 
ened along  this  line.  Now  I  claim  that  the  average  man,  woman  or  child  is 
capable  of  understanding  the  main  points  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption. This  disease  has  been  unsuccessfully  treated  in  the  ht)me  for  tbe 
reason  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  the  treatment.  If  sanitaritun 
treatment  can  cure,  why  not  use  it  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 

If  you  followed  Dr.  Hodgetts  closely,  you  will  have  noticed  that  he  laid 
great  stress  upon  fresh  air,  good  food  and  rest. 

Have  we  considered  this  subject  at  all  in  our  Institute  meetings?  We 
have  the  regular  round,  cooking,  sewing,  etc.  We  waste  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  time  in  discussing  puddings  and  salads.  Now  do  not  mistake  me. 
These  have  their  place,  but,  in  regard  to  these  things,  let  us  learn  the  few 
general  principles  and  then  use  our  common  sense  to  help  us  out.  Let  us, 
in  the  study  of.  food  subjects,  consider  the  consumptive,  and,  if  we  have  food 
that  is  good  and  wholesome  for  the  consumptive,  it  will  be  good  for  any  per- 
son. 

Then  with  reference  to  rest,  this  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  cure.  If  rest  is  so  important  for  cure,  it  must  be  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  is  important  for  us  who  live  in  this  great  work-a- 
day  world.  We  might  take  up  this  subject  of  rest  cure  in  our  Institute 
meetings.  Look  at  it  from  every  side,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  consump- 
tive, but  also  in  regard  to  the  development  of  womanhood.  Just  a  word  in 
regard  to  exercise.  Why  should  we  not  know  how  to  turn  our  ordinary 
household  work  to  good  account,  and  apply  our  knowledge  so  that  it  may 
count  for  something  in  the  development  of  our  bodies. 

Then  there  is  the  subject  of  heredity.  What  more  interesting  topic 
could  we  haveP  We  certainly  inherit  failures  of  past  year,  both  physically 
and  morally.  Let  us  find  out  these  weaknesses  and,  as  far  as  possible,  cor- 
rect them  for  the  generations  to  come. 

During  the  coming  year,  let  us  make  a  special  study  of  this  subject 
which  has  been  brought  before  us  to-day,  and  we  will  consider  that  much 
good  has  been  accomplished  for  all  time  to  come. 


RESOLUTION  REGARDING  AFFILIATION  WITH  CANADIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OP  CONSUMPTION  AND 
OTHER  FORMS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Dr.  Hodgetts  :  I  am  not  here  as  a  representative  of  the  Canadian  4>s8o- 
ciation  for  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.  I  may  state,  however,  that  this 
Association  is  a  body  composed  of  certain  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis.  This  Association  meets  only  in  the  City  of 
Ottawa.  It  has  received  aid  from  the  Dominion  Government  in  the  distri- 
bution of  literature.     The  idea  of  the  Association  is  simply  to  educate  tie 
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people  of  this  Dominion  as  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  along  the  lines 
which  I  have  just  suggested.  The  Association  would,  I  am  sure,  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  the  women  of  this  Province  would  become  affiliated  and  show 
a  practical  interest  in  this  work. 

"Resolved,  that  this  Convention  of  Women's  Institutes  desires  to 
express  its  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption  and  other  forms  of  Tuberculosis,  and  hereby 
makes  application  to  the  Council  for  affiliation  with  the  Association. '^ 
Carried. 

Mr.  Putnam:  Last  summer  when  we  held  our  regular  series  of  meet- 
ings, we  arranged  with  Dr.  Moore  of  Ottawa  to  send  literature 
to  each  place  of  meeting.  I  think  nearly  all  Institutes  have  Dr.  Moore's 
address,  and  can  get  additional  literature  by  writing  him.  It  would  be  well 
for  us  to  affiliate,  but,  even  though  we  do  not,  we  can  carry  on  this  import- 
ant work  which  I  think  should  receive  the  attention  of  all  our  members 
throughout  the  Province. 


LABOR  SAVING  DEVICES. 
Miss  M.   XJ.  Watson,  McDonald  Institute,  Guelp?. 

I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  my  audience  this  afternoon  is  composed 
chiefly  of  women  who  do  their  own  work.  I  want  to  rule  out  women  who 
take  no  interest  in  the  process  of  home-making.  There  are  any  quantity  of 
such  in  Canada.  I  also  want  to  rule  out  women  who  are  wealthy  enough  to 
hand  the  work  over  to  the  housekeeper  and  well  trained  servants,  but  their 
number  is  so  small  that  we  need  not  worry  about  them. 

Now  there  are  various  factors  in  this  business  of  labor  saving.  First, 
there  is  the  housewife  herself.  She  is  the  operator.  Then  there  is  the 
house — ^the  field  of  operation,  and  finally,  there  are  the  means  employed  to 
save  labor.    I  want  to  take  these  up  one  after  the  other. 

Tou  will  agree  with  me  that  the  housewife  herself  may  be  the  finest 
labor  saying  device  in  the  world.  The  first  requisite  is  a  sound  body.  Now, 
if  your  parents  did  not  do  their  duty  and  present  you  with  a  sound  consti- 
tution, I  am  Sony.  If  they  did,  you  are  exceedingly  fortunate.  If  not, 
you  are  going  under  the  old,  old  law,  and  probably  exemplify  the  fact  that 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  always  are  visited  upon  their  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Therefore  we  must  be  careful.  We 
cannot  change  ourselves,  but  we  can  at  least  check  the  downward  tendency 
and  we  can  take  wise  care  of  these  bodies  of  ours.  The  uplift  of  the  coming 
generation  rests  with  the  women  of  the  present  generation,  and  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  present  generation.  Our  interest  is  chiefiy  with  the 
mothers,  but  remember  that  I  wish  to  include  the  fathers  in  all  these  ques- 
tions of  authority. 

To  come  back  to  our  theme,  we  want  a  sound  body,  and  we  must  take 
care  of  it.  We  want  to  protect  it  from  every  harm.  In  the  first  place  you 
must  cultivate  good  habits.  Tou  must  learn  to  use  your  muscles  properly, 
and  therefore  more  easily.  When  we  have  well  trained,  sound,  hard  muscles 
which  can  do  anything  that  is  required  of  them  we  will  find  them  splendid 
labor  saving  devices.  Tou  must  cure  bad  habits.  If  you  have  the  habit 
of  standing  on  your  heels,  you  can  get  out  of  it.  Nothing  is  more  tiresome. 
Learn  to  stand  on  the  balls  of  your  feet.    Also,  when  you  sit  down  to  work, 
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sit,  on  the  end  of  your  back  bone,  not  on  the  middle  of  it.  You  will  find 
that  you  actually  think  better  when  you  sit  properly  and  stand  properly. 
You  may,  then,  put  down  a  "straight  back'*  as  a  labor  saving  device.  If 
you  have  not  a  sound  body,  go  to  work  and  improve  it  as  far  as  you  can. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the  attitude  of  the  housewife 
toward  necessary  labor,  the  actual  labor  of  the  house.  If  you  take  a  whole- 
souled  interest  in  your  work,  you  will  get  along  much  better,  and  you  will 
do  it  more  easily.  We  all  know  the  woman  who  spells  duty  with  a  capital 
"D."  She  is  often  a  very  capable  woman,  but,  unfortunately,  she  pats 
herself  on  the  back  and  says,  ''Do  you  see  how  longsuffenng  I  am?*'  She 
is  unpleasant  to  live  with.  If  we  were  to  tackle  our  work  with  more  vim 
and  push,  it  would  be  easier  for  us.  Now  remember  that  I  am  not  saying 
that  a  great  many  women  do  not  do  it.  I  am  talking  of  the  women  who 
find  it  hard,  and  who  have  not  yet  seen  that  anything  that  has  to  be  done 
is  worth  doing  to  the  very  best  of  our  ability,  and  that,  if  we  keep  our  mind 
occupied  and  not  think  of  the  unpleasantness  of  it  all  the  time,  that  the 
work  will  not  be  so  hard  after  all. 

Now  there  is  another  and  a  very  wide  field  in  which  we  may  consider 
this  business  of  labor,  and  that  is  the  eliminating  of  the  non-essential. 
Now  it  may  be  that  there  are  but  a  few  women  who  think  that  labor  is  duty 
spelled  with  a  capital  'I),"  but  I  do  know  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
there  is  an  enormous  number  who  are  doing  far  too  much  non-essential 
.  labor.  I  refer  to  the  things  and  the  care  of  things  which  we  can  do  with- 
out, which  cost  more  than  we  can  afford  to  pay,  either  in  time,  money 
I-  or  muscles.     We  know  there  are  women  who  are  doing  this.     Remember 

I  that  when  you  begin  to  rule  out  the  non-essentials  you  will  be  doing  without 

I  many  things  which  at  present  you  think  you  must  have.     You  will  find  it 

the  finest  lesson  in  temperance  that  you  have  ever  had,  and  if  you  will 
i  ^PPly    it    to     your    house    furnishings    you     may    have     to     rule     out 

many    things    that    are    there    now,    many    things    that    Binlply    make 
work.         Apply    this     to     your     housework,    the     actual     ojierationi     of 
i  the  household,    and    you   will   recognize    that   the    house   with    only    one 

pair  of  hands  to  do  n^ost  of  the  work  in  it  cannot  afford  to  have  the  same 
waiting  upcn  its  individual  members  that  that  house  can  which  has  four  or 
fivo  servants.  There  is  too  much  of  this  in  this  country.  Let  us  get  away 
from  it.  Let  us  realise  that  the  household  with  one  pair  of  hands  to  do  the 
indoor  work  must  get  away  from  a  great  many  things. 

This  temperaittce  also  applies  to  dress.  We  all  know  the  woman  whose 
desire  seems  to  be  to  have  clothes  which  must  be  at  least  as  good  as  her 
neighbors,  just  as  many  tucks  and  as  many  frills.  Now,  if  you  have  time, 
I  have  no  objection  to  tucks  and  frills  all  over,  provided  you  like  them.  If 
you  have  not  time,  you  have  no  business  to  indulge  in  them.  Cleanliness  is 
most  important,  and  it  is  sufficiently  hard  work  to  keep  clean,  without  put- 
ting on  ^xtra  things  which  have  to  be  kept  clean  also.^ 

Then  this  temperance  may  be  applied  to  cooking.  We  do  too  much 
cooking,  altogether  too  much  for  the  hands  which  have  too  much  work  to 
do.  One  person  cannot  cook  meals  of  many  courses.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  have  meals  of  only  one  course  three  times  a  day,  but  certainly  we 
can  i?et  along  with  less  cooking. 

Temperance  applied  to  the  household  means  to  simplify, — ^to  simplify 
everything  that  we  can.  You  will  be  happier  and,  I  am  sure,  healthier, 
when  you  begin  to  act  along  this  line.  You  will  find  that  you  are  cultivat- 
ing that  alert  judgment  which  makes  you  quick  to  recognize  a  labor  saving 
device  when  you  do  see  it,  whether  it  be  an  improved  method  or  a  new  one. 
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You  will  also  be  cultivating  a  quick  judgment  which  can  decide  in  most 
cases  whether^  or  not,  the  new  is  worth  trying.  There  are  many  things 
which  you  think  worth  trying,  but  which  may  prove  to  be  the  cause  of  more 
work  than  is  saved.  But  you  will  develop  judgment  the  more  you  exercise 
it  in  this  line.  After  you  have  determined  then  to  eliminate  the  non-essen- 
tials,  wateh  for  labor  saving  devices.  » 

You  are  to  plan  for  your  work.  Now  the  architect  makes  his  plans 
for  his  building  ^f ore  the  builder  lays  a  stone ;  he  m^akes  that  plan  as  care- 
fully as  he  can.  He  exercises  all  the  faculties  which  he  possesses  to  make 
it  just  the  best.  By  and  by  we  hope  to  get  the  average  architect  with^  his 
eye  on  the  labor  saving  side.  If  you  would  take  a  course  in  business,  you 
will  find  that  the  best  salesman  is  the  man  who  thinks  out  how  the  work 
shall  be  done,  how  to  keep  ,the  wheels  running  and  keep  them  running  to- 
gether. If  the  housewife  would  take  this  hint  and  make  her  plans  before 
she  begins  the  work  of  the  day,  or  for  the  month  or  year,  she  will  find  that 
one  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  devices.  It  will  prevent  confusion.  It  will 
prevent  over-lapping,  and  it  will  facilitate  labor.  If  she  has  not  thought 
the  work  out  carefully,  how  can  she  direct  another?  You  will  also  find 
that  the  woman  who  has  well  thought  out  the  plan  for  the  day's  work  is  the 
woman  who  can  always  change  her  plans  quickly  if  something  turns  up 
unexpectedly.     So  much  for  the  housewife. 

Now  for  the  house.  I  am  not  an  architect,  although  much  interested 
in  the  subject  as  it  has  to  do  with  homemakers.  I  would  like  to  know  how 
many  of  my  audience  have  ever  sat  down  and  considered  their  homes  from 
the  labor-saving  standard,  have  gone  carefully  over  it,  room  by  room,  with 
"labor-saving**  written  on  the  mind's  eye.  Have  y<)u  ever  considered 
whether  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  was  not  making  work  and  whether 
the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  might  not  be  changed  so  as  to  save  many 
steps ;  whether  the  conveniences  which  you  Tiave  there  will  cause  you  work 
or  save  your  steps?  How  many  kitchens  have  a  step  down  into  them  from 
the  diningroom,  and  steps  down  to  the  ground  outside?  If  you  think  of  the 
number  of  times  which  these  steps  have  to  be  travelled  over,  even  in  a  small 
house,  you  will  try  to  eliminate  these  unnecessary  steps. 

How  many  of  your  homes  lack  the  small  inexpensive  conveniences  which 
help  so  much  to  lighten  the  work !  Have  you  ever  considered  what  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  house  you  live  in  much  easier  to  work  in.^  The 
farmer  is  not  alow  to  learn  that  he  ought  to  buy  machinery.  He  is  learning 
that  it  is  profitable  for  him  to  have  water  pumped  into  the  bams;  that  it 
will  save  money  if  he  will  save  his  steps.  Now,  how  many  of  us  are  willing 
to  ask  for  these  necessary  things  for  the  household  and  are  willing  to  spend 
the  money  for  them?  Many  houses  lack  labor  saving  devices  because  the 
housewife  does  not  ask  for  them,  does  not  demand  them.  These  things  will 
wear  out,  of  course,  but  so  do  the  reaper  and  the  mower.  How  many  of 
your  women  are  using  the  same  old  iron  pot  that  your  grandmother  had 
before  you — ^not  the  same  pot  exactly,  but  one  like  it.  The  farmer  is  not 
using  the  same  plow  that  was  used  years  ago.  Now,  why  should  you  not 
get  your  labor  saving  devices  in  the  kitchen,  even  though  they  cost  as  much 
as  the  new  reaper  or  the  new  mower?  How  many  of  you  are  asking  for 
water  taps  in  the  kitchen,  and  how  many  are  still  carrying  hard  and  soft 
water  from  the  bam?  Determine  to  have  these  labor  saving  devices  and 
you  can  get  them,  because  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  when  a  woman  makes 
up  her  mind  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  thing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she 
gets  it. 
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Then  so  many  of  us  are  doing  things  a  certain  way  because  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  did  them  that  way  before  us.  Housework  is  about  the 
most  conservative  work  in  the  laboring  field.  See  if  there  are  not  many 
ways  in  which  you  might  save  time,  and  remember  that  time  saved  and 
steps  saved  are  money  saved. 

How  many  of  you  are  getting  rid  of  the  superffuous  furniture  and  bric- 
a-brac,  things  that  have  no  connection  with  your  homes,  but  some  one  has 
given  them  to  you,  or  you  have  made  them  in  your  younger  days  and  you 
like  to  look  at  them,  and  the  materials  were  too  good  to  throw  away.  Let 
us  learn  from  the  Japanese.  If  you  have  many  beautiful  things,  do  not 
put' them  all  in  one  room  and  keep  them  in  sight  all  the  time.  Rather,  put 
out  one  or  two  of  them  and  enjoy  them.  Then  put  those  away  and  bring 
out  others  and  enjoy  them  for  a  time.  Unfortunately  many  of  us  like  our 
things  in  sight  just  to  see  that  wie  have  them.  When  you  are  thinking  over 
this  question  of  non-essentials,  please  keep  your  eye  upon  the  superfluous 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac.  But  I  cannot  advise  you  to  give  it  away,  because 
you  might  give  it  to  some  one  who  might  not  need  it  any  more  than  you  do 
yourself. 

I  have  theories  in  regard  to  building  which  I  wish  to  give.  In  these  late 
days  you  can  get  books  and  magazines,  and  now  that  photography  is  such 
a  fine  art,  you  can  get  illustrations  of  "well  planned  houses.  Study  these 
and  you  will  find  many  suggestions.  Have  an  architect  who  knows  some- 
thing about  building;  you  will  find  that  it  will  save  you  m  ney  and  prevent 
your  making  a  mistake,  but,  after  you  have  your  architect's  plan,  live  with  it. 
Imagine  yourself  living  in  it.  Learn  to  read  the  plan  so  that  you  can  decide 
whether  or  not  certain  parts  are  going  to  be  convenient  places  to  work  in. 
Watch  your  architect  when  he  makes  his  plans,  and  particularly  watch  the 
tenders.  Lay  down  one  law,  and  that  to  have  your  woodwork  plam.  Have 
it  as  well  made  as  you  can  afford,  but  have  it  plain.  Bemeiaber  the  dusters 
that  have  to  come  in  contact  with  it  day  after  day,  year  after  year.  Rule 
out  dust-gathering  crevices.  The  simple  plan  is  the  artistic  one.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  plumbing,  watch  your  plumber,  particularly  in  the  kit- 
chen, because  plumbers  are  very  fixed  in  their  ideas.  Remember  that  the 
general  rule  for  the  sink  is  to  have  the  bottom  part  just  high  enough  to 
reach  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  If  you  will  think  of  all  the  sinks  of  your 
acquaintance  you  will  find  that  very  few  of  them  have  that  measurement. 

Now  to  come  to  the  means  employed  for  labor  saving.  With  regard 
to  methods,  every  household  has  methods  of  its  own,  but,  if  you  find  that 
some  one  else  has  a  quicker  and  better  method,  adopt  it.  Do  not  hesitate  to 
give  up  the  old  if  you  find  a  better.  Study  how  your  husband  works  out 
this  theory  in  his  work  on  the  farm  and  in  business.  Those  who  run  the 
business  machinery  of  this  country  are  constantly  seeking  out  ways  by  which 
they  may  lessen  the  time  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  work.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  try  something  new  that  no  one  else  has  tried.  Read  your  books 
and  magazines  along  this  line,  and  you  will  find  many  helps. 

Now  for  the  utensils  used.  The  first  one  that  I  want  to  speak  of  is 
the  dress.  There  is  great  moral  support  in  being  well  dressed.  We  feel 
better  when  we  know  that  we  are  dressed  suitably  and  when  we  know  that 
we  look  well.  If  we  have  the  work  to  do,  we  might  as  well  look  attractive 
while  we  are  doing  it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  cost  you  much  more  labor  to 
dress  suitably  than  to  dress  unsuitably.  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  dress 
which  we  have  adopted  at  MacDonald  Institute  as  being  a  suitable  one  for 
kitchen  work.  It  is  made  in  two  pieces  and  ift.pefectly  plain,  because  it  has 
to  be  laundered.     The  sleeves  are  short  and  a  ti^  is  worn  with  the  low  turn- 
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down  collar.  We  prefer  a  white  tie,  because  it  looks  nice,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  we  might  as  well  look  nice.  It  may  be  made  of  any  material  that  is 
suitable.  We  also  have  a  laundry  apron,  for  we  believe  in  "dressing  for 
laundry  work.  It  is  simply  an  apron  which  covers  the  whole  dress,  and  is 
buttoned  down  the  back. 

There  are  many  so-called  labor  saving  devices  on  the  market.  T  want 
to  warn  you  against  many  of  them,  for  they  require  more  work  to  use  them 
and  keep  them  clean  than  they  save. 

I  want  to  ask  how  many  of  you  have  the  small  kitchen  conveniences, 
such  as  meat  grinders,  stoners,  egg  beaters,  etc.  How  many  have  linoleum 
on  your  kitchen  floor?  The  work  of  keeping  it  clean  is  so  much  less  than 
keeping  the  old  pine  floor  clean,  and  the  latter  is^only  nice  when  it  is  clean. 
Linoleum  does  not  stay  clean,  but  it  requires  ^  little  time  to  keep  it  so. 
How  many  of  your  women  have  a  rolling  table  in  your  kitchen?  How 
many  have  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen?  Do  you  know  that  it  would 
not  Cost  you  as  much  to  outfit  your  house  with  a  bath  room  and  hot  and 
cold  water  taps  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  necessaiy  sewage  pipes,  than  it  used 
to  cost  your  husband  to  get  a  new  binder?  Why  should  you  not  have  these 
things?  There  is  no  greater  labor-saving  device  in  the  house  than  a  bath 
room  and  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen,  and,  if  you  can  have  water 
in  the  barn,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  have  it  in  the  kitchen.  How  many  have 
used  the  dusting  mitten,  or,  rather,  how  many  of  you  have  bruised  your 
fingers  trying  to  get  around  the  panels?  This  mitten  is  made  of  sheepskin 
and  is  dampened  with  kerosene.  How  many  have  washing  machines?  I 
believe  there  are  five  hundred  different  makes  of  them  on  the  market,  but 
have  one  anyway.  How  many  of  you  have  a  mangle?  I  want  you  to  ex- 
amine the  two  piles  of  napery  on  this  table.  Each  pile  contains  the  same 
number  of  pieces.  One  took  forty  minutes  to  do,  and  the  other  took  one 
and  three-quarters  hours  and  the  standing  over  a  hot  iron. 

^The  finest  labor  saving  device  which  the  housewife  has  is  a  well  trained 
son  or  a  well  trained  daughter.  Train  your  boys  and  girls  to  help  you. 
Let  all  pull  together.  . 

The  best  labor  saving  device  in  the  world  is  the  woman  who  is  master 
of  the  situation.  Are  you  master  of  the  situation  in  your  own  household? 
If  not,  why  not?    It  is  high  time  you  set  about  it. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  CHILD  SAVING. 

By  J.  J.  Eelso,  Toronto,  Sitpt.  for  Ontario  op  Neglected  and  Dependent 

Children. 

There  has  been  a  great  awakening  in  recent  years  to  the  rights  of  child- 
ren as  future  citizens  and  especially  to  the  right  of  the  neglected  child  to 
some  measure  of  sympathy  and  protection  on  the  part  of  good  people.  It 
is  only  fourteen  years  since  a  law  was  passed  in  this  Province  for  the  better 
protection  of  neglected  and  dependent  children,  and  it  is  hard  to  belive  that 
prior  to  that  time  there  was  no  legal  machinery  in  existence  whereby  a  child 
could  be  taken  away  from  the  control  of  drunken  and  immoral  people. 
There  were  many  benevolent  societies  in  existence  but  they  could  only  oper- 
ate by  moral  suasion  and  were  quite  helpless  to  reach  a  large  class  of  children 
who  were  being  brought  up  under  the  most  baneful  influences.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  ample  machinery  for  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  the 
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child  who,  through  this  evil  home  training,  began  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age  to  pilfer  or  in  some  other  way  show  the  effects  of  its  earlier  education. 
There  were  police  officers,  courts,  reformatories  and  jails,  but  no  way  of 
effectively  helping  and  protecting  the  child  from  getting  into  these  undesir- 
able institutions.  Now,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  recognized  that  boys 
and  girls  can  be  influenced  and  helped  by  love  and  sympathy  and  firm  but 
kindly  supervision  and  that,  if  we  are  to  save  young  people  from  continuing 
in  wrong-doing,  we  must  invite  the  co-operation  of  phtlanthropic  people 
everywhere,  rather  than  look  to  the  policeman  and  the  prison  for  relief.  It 
is  well  to  remember  also  that  criminal  law  falls  most  heavily  on  the  children 
of  .the  poor,  upon  the  motherless  boy  or  the  child  of  the  drunkard  driven  to 
crime  by  lack  of  education,  through  hunger  and  deprivation  or,  it  may  be, 
by  the  direct  request  of  those  who  should  help  them  to  do  better.  By  impris- 
oning such  children  they  are  doubly  wronged  and  society  but  aggravates  in 
the  youthful  heart  the  sense  of  injustice  which,  by  breeding  a  revengeful 
spirit,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  bring  retribution.  Law  will  do  much  but 
after  all  it  is  the  person  and  loving  intervention  of  some  kindly  disposed 
person  that  will  draw  out  the  good  that  is  in  the  youthful  heart,  and  by 
awakening  the  ambition  to  excel,,  encourage  the  offender  to  avoid  further 
trouble. 

In  Ontario  the  Children's  Protection  Act  encourages  the  formation  of 
Children's  Aid  Societies  and  Committees  in  all  parts  of  the  Province. 
These  are  entirely  managed  and  maintained  locally  but  are  given  encourage- 
ment and  advice  from  the  central  office  at  Toronto.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  fifty-six  of  these  Societies,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
small  committees,  and  they  are  doing  a  great  work  lor  friendless  children. 
The  main  object,  of  course,  is  to  reinove  the  vice  from  the  home  rather  than 
the  child  from  the  home  and  through  the  Society's  intervention  many 
parents  and  guardians  have  been  led  to  deal  more  fairly  by  the  child,  thus 
making  unnecessary  any  further  interference.  But  in  addition  to  this 
splendid  home-building  work  nearly  four  thousand  children  have  been 
received  under  {he  guardianship  of  these  organisations  during  the  past  four- 
teen years  and  have  been  provided  with  foster-homes  chiefly  in  the  rural 
districts.  This  policy  is  not  only  more  economical  than  the  crowding  of 
homeless  children  into  institutions,  but  it  is  also  far  better  for  the  child  and 
the  community  generally.  By  placing  the  children  direct  in  foster-homes 
they  grow  up  under  normal  conditions,  receive  individual  attention,  learn  to 
be  industrious  and  while  being  helped  are  also  able  to  help  those  with  whom 
they  live.  In  a  few  short  years  they  reach  an  age  of  discretion  and  the 
practical  trainifLg  they  have  received  enables  them  to  at  once  take  their  place 
as  wage-earners  and  as  useful,  thrifty  citizens.  The  history  records  of  all 
these  children  are  kept  in  the  central  office  and  visitors  are  constanly  on  he 
road  enquiring  after  their  welfare,  giving  advice  and  encouragement  to 
both  children  and  foster-parents  and  adjusting  any  little  difficulties  that 
may  arise.    In  this  way  the  work  is  maintained  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

As  an  indication  of  what  is  possible  with  children,  it  might  be  mentioned 
here  that  as  an  experiment  it  was  decided  to  take  the  boys  out  of  the  reform- 
atory at  Penetanguishene  and  by  a  system  of  friendly  aid  start  them  out 
again  in  life  under  new  and  better  conditions.  The  confidence  and  co-oper- 
ation of  each  boy  was  secured  and  without  regard  to  past  offences  over 
ninety  boys  were  liberated  on  parole.  Although  nearly  three  years  have 
elapsed,  not  more  than  five  or  six  boys  got  into  trouble  and,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  there  are  only  two  in  prison  at  the  present  time.  With  great 
saving  to  the  Provinro  the   old  Reformatory  at  Penetanguishene  has  now 
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been  turned  into  an  insane  asylum.  The  same  policy  was  tried  with  the 
girls  who  were  in  the  juvenile  department  of  the  Mercer  Reformatory  and 
they  too  have  responded  nobly  to  the  interest  taken  in  them.  Some  sixty* 
five  inmates,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  were  placed  in  situations 
and  of  this  number  five  have  done  badly  and  six  had  to.be  placed  perman-^ 
ently  in  custodial  institutions  through  lack  of  mental  and  moral  stamina. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  young  people  had  gone  very  far  in  wrong- 
doing and  were  the  despair  of  the  officials  who  had  most  to  do  with  them, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  what  a  success  the  movement  has  been. 

To  still  further  help  and  protect  neglected  children  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  have  the  Dominion  Government  pass  a  law  applicable  to  all 
Canada,  separating  children  under  sixteen  from  the  criminal  procedure, 
dealing  with  their  cases  as  "delinquencies"  and  entirely  apart  from  the  ordin- 
ary police  courts,  and  seeking  to  place  the  responsibility  for  youthful  wrong- 
doing on  the  parents  and  others  who,  either  by  neglect  or  by  direct  teaching, 
have  aided  or  abetted  the  wrong-doing.  If  this  law  passes  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will,  an  important  advance  step  will  be  taken 
and  a  greater  work  than  ever  before  made  possible. 

To  invite  your  friendly  co-operation  is  the  object  of  this  address.  The 
fullest  information  will  be  supplied  to  all  who  wish  to  look  into  this  subject 
more  closely  and  there  will  from  time  to  time  be  opportunities  afforded  every 
one  present  for  helping  in  an  intelligent  way  to  secure  justice  and  fair  treat- 
ment for  young  people  who  at  present  are  being  denied  a  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  to  grow  up  as  useful,  industrious  and  respectable  citizens. 


ONTARIO  CHILDREN'S  AID  WORK. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelso,  Superintendent  of  Neglected  and 
Dependent  Children,  who  is  very  much  interested  in  the  protection  of  child- 
ren and  wishes  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  members 
of  women's  institutes,  the  following  items  are  printed 
here  : — 

Mission  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 

A  branch  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  may  be  ^ 
formed  in  any  city,  town  or  village,,  and  perhaps  some 
reader  may  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about  such  organi- 
zation.    Generally  speaking,  the  Society's  work  is  : 

To  rescue  homeless,  abused  and  neglected  children 
in  the  earliest  a^e  of  their  misfortune,  finding  homes  for  them  in  well  approved 
families — to  continue  a  watchful  care  over  them. 

To  give  assurance  to  the  poor  and  needy  that  their  children,  if  left 
destitute,  shall  be  watched  over  with  tender  care. 

To  protect  society  against  its  greatest  foes — ^ignorance  and  vice — by 
securing  proper  home  training  and  education  for  destitute  little  ones,  that 
otherwise  might  fall  under  the  most  evil  influences. 

To  urge  upon  parents  their  supreme  responsibilty  for  the  proper  care  and 
training  of  children  so  that  they  may  grow  up  into  good  citizens  and  be  a 
credit  and  honor  to  the  State. 
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No  costly  buildings  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  What  is  needed 
is  the  devoted  service  of  good  people  who  love  children,  and  who  give  freely 
of  their  time  and  thought.  The  home  life  of  neglected  children  may  be 
greatly  improved  by  kindly  intervention,  and,  failing  this,  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  can  be  invoked.  For  homeless  cMldren  all  possible  effort  is  made 
to  place  them  speedily  in  reliable  foster-homes  where  they  may  know  the 
pleasures  of  childhood  and  receive  useful  training  for  later  life.  In  an 
institution  the  cost  is  over  |100  per  year  for  each  child,  and  the  work  is  but 
half  done. 

Definition  of  Neglected  Child. 

Any  cjiild  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  if  a  bov,  or  six- 
teen years  if  a  girl,  who  comes  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions, 
namely : 

(a)  Who  is  found  begging  or  receiving  alms  or  thieving  in  any  street, 
thoroughfare,  tavern  or  place  of  public  resort,  or  sleeping  at  night  in  the 
open  air; 

(b)  Who  is  found  wandering  about  at  late  hours  and  not  having  any 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship; 

(e)  Who  is  found  associating  or  dwelling  with  a  thief,  drunkard  or 
vagrant,  or  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  drunkennness  or  other  vices  of 
its  parents  and  guardians  is  suffered  to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  par- 
ental control  and  education,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  such  child  to  an 
idle  and  dissolute  life; 

(d)  Who  is  found  in  any  house  of  ill-fame  or  in  company  of  a  reputed 
prostitute ; 

(e)  Who  is  found  destitute,  being  an  orphan  or  deserted  by  its  parents 
or  having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  imprisonment  for  crime. 

Extracts  from  the  Statutes. 

Begging, — Any  person  sending  children  begging  may  be  sent  to  gaol 
for  three  months  or  fined  $100. 

LiquoT'Selling, — Any  saloon-keeper  who  gives  or  sells  liquor  to  a  youth 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  $20. 

Tobacco,. — Any  person  found  guilty  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  giv- 
ing or  selling  tobacco  to  a  boy  under  eighteen  years,  must  be  fined  $10  and 
the  sum  may  be  increased  to  $50. 

Pool  Rooms.'—The  keeper  of  a  licensed  pool  or  billiard  room  who 
allows  bays  under  sixteen  years  to  frequent  his  premises,  may  be  fined  $10 
by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  half  the  fine  to  go  to  the  informant. 

School. — Every  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  must 
attend  school,  unless  excused  for  some  good  reason. 

Factory, — No  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  employed 
in  any  factory. 

Indecent  Conduct. — Any  person  found  guilty  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace  of  committing  any  indecent  act,  may  be  fined  $50  and  sent  to  gaol 
for  six  months. 

Criminal  Assault. — Any  person  who  criminally  assaults  a  girl  under 
fourteen  years  of  asre  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Pistols, — Any  person  who  sells  or  gives  a  pistol  or  air-gun  or  sells 
ammunition  therefor,  to  a  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  liable  on  con- 
viction to  a  penalty  of  $20. 
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Neglected  Children. — Can  be  removed  from  the  control  of  vicious   or 
drunken  parents  if  there  is  no  likelihood  of  improvement. 


Enquiries  regarding  child-saving  or  applications  to  adopt  children 
received  and  answered — J.  J,  Kelso,  Superintendent  Neglected  and  Depend- 
ent Children,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 


ADDKESS. 
By  C.  C.  James,  Depxjtt  Minister  of  Ageicultuee,  Toronto. 

After  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  £elso  and  commending  it  to  the 
attention  and  goodwill  of  the  ladies,  Mr.  James  referred  to  the  importance 
of  having  some  information  in  regard  to  milk  and  its  products  imparted  in 
the  public  schools,  and  urged  the  ladies  present  to  talk  up  the  matter  at 
home  pnd  to  start  an  agitation  that  would  result  in  something  b^ing  begun 
along  such  lines.     He  concluded  his  talk  with  these  words : 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  this  country  are  in 
the  hands,  not  of  the  men,  but  of  the  women.  It  was  one  of  the  most  healthy 
signs  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  when  the  Women's  Institutes  were 
instituted.  The  first  convention  was  held  at  the  Agricultural  College  only 
a  few  years  ago;  yet  now  the  largest  hall  we  have  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  you.  It  means  that  you  have  instituted  a  line  of  work  that 
finds  a  response  in  the  home  life  of  this  country.  The  Institute  is  meeting 
a  long-felt  want,  and  if  you  women  will  just  take  home  from  this  meeting 
a  few  messages  and  become  preachers  throughout  the  homes,  of  the  gospel 
of  cleanliness  in  milk,  ^nd  if  you  will  begin  to  express  the  gospel  of  rational 
education  in  the  rural  schools  of  this  country,  all  these  things  will  work 
out  and  we  shall  have  something  accomplished." 

**This  is  an  eventful  week  in  Ontario  agriculture.  The  Experimental 
Union,  which  met  early  in  the  week,  represents  the  progressive  and  edu- 
cated youth  of  the  farms.  In  the  exhibition  here — the  Winter  Fair — we 
have  represented  the  highest  grades  of  production  upon  the  farm.  Tou 
represent  another  side.  Tou  represent  the  home  life,  the  social  life.  Tour 
work  is  not  less  important  than  ^hese  others,  and  if  you  compare  the  finan- 
cial side,  the  educational  side,  and  the  home  life,  you  know  very  well  which 
one  will  stand  highest.  I  'do  not  know  of  any  work  being  encouraged  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  promises  more  than  this  Women's 
Institute  work.  We  have  developed  the  Farmers*  Institute  work,  and  tthe 
Winter  Fair  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  question  whether  or 
not  we  can  enlarge  its  scope,  but  with  the  Women's  Institute  work  no  one 
can  venture  a  statement  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  work  of  this  organiza- 
tion. iRecognize  your  powers,  your  responsibilities,  and  take  home  from 
this  convention  a  few  messages  which  have  been  given,  and  when  you  come 
back  next  year  you  will  perhaps  be  able  to  report  that  some  progress  has 
been  made." 

Some  of  the  points  taken  up  by  Mr.  James  were  referred  to  by  him  Jn 
an  address  which  he  subsequently  delivered  at  the  convention  of  the  West- 
em  Dairymen's  Association,  Lgndon,  Ont.,  and  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able to  reprint  them  as  follows :  — 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  the  first  genuine  ray  of  hope  I  have  seen  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  came  into  this  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in 
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the  month  of  December,  when  I  saw  gathered  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
400  or  500  women  from  the  farms  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  was  the 
most  inspiring  convention  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most  interesting  audience  I 
ever  addressed.  Just  picture  to  yourself  a  room  like  this  packed  to  the 
doors  with  women  from  the  farms  of  our  Province,  sand  every  woman  with 
her  pencil  and  note-book,  taking  notes  of  what  was  going  on.  I  said  to 
myself  as  I  sat  there  and  looked  at  them,  *We  are  at  last  getting  a  grip  such 
as  we  never  had  before  on  the  agricultural  community  of  this  country.' 
When  five  hundred  women  from  all  parts  of  Ontario  will  come  from  the 
farm  homes  to  a  convention  of  that  kind,  meaning  business,  and  to  take  up 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country,  there  is 
hope  that  we  are  at  last  going  to  do  something,  and  that  we  are  going  to 
begin  at  the  right  source.  The  women  of  this  country  can  do  what  the 
men  cannot  do,  and  they  will  make  the  men  of  this  country  do  what  they 
would  not  otherwise  do.  If  the  farmers*  wives  and  daughters  tell  the 
farmers  that  they  have  got  to  put  their  stables  in  a  clean  condition;  that 
they  have  to  carry  pn  their  work  in  a  clean  way;  that  they  have  to  keep 
their  utensils  in  a  clean  manner  and  send  the  milk  to  the  cheese  factory  in 
a  clean  state;  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  done.  We  have  at  last  got 
our  foot  into  the  farmers'  home,  and  until  you  can  revolutionize  the  farm 
home  life  of  this  country  there  is  not-  much  hope  of  permanent  success.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  farmers  to  leave  home  and  come  to  London  or  Ottawa 
for  a  few  days'  or  a  week's  holiday,  have  a  prety  good  time  listening  to  the 
speeches,  and  then  go  back  again  and  perhaps  not  be  able  to  tell  very  much 
of  what  went  on,  except  that  they  heard  some  good  songs,  and  had  a  good 
time.  But  that  is  not  what  is  going  to  revolutionize  this  country.  You 
have  to  send  men  home  with  the  determination  that  they  are  going  to  clean 
up  and  do  things  better  than  they  ever  did  before.  The  centre  of  the  farm 
work  of  this  country  is  not  on  the  front  concession  or  on  the  back  road;  it 
is  not  out  in  the  stable  or  in  the  fields,  but  it  is  right  in  the  home  where  the 
farmer  lives;  and  if  we  can  only  start  within  the  four  walls  of  that  home 
we  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do 
through  conventions  or  dairy  schools,  or  anything  else.  If  we  can  deliver 
the  gospel  of  cleanliness  in  the  farm  homes  of  this  country  there  is  hope  of 
doing  something.  When  I  saw  that  Women's  Institute  convention  listen- 
ing to  addresses  on  the  subject  of  pure  milk  production,  and  of  what  it 
meant  to  the  health,  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  country,  I  said,  'This  is 
the  best  dairy  convention  I  have  ever  attended,  and  this  is  the  best  work 
we  have  ever  undertaken  in  this  Province.'  The  Farmers'  Institute  work 
grows  very  well,  but  the  Women's  Institutes  of  this  country  are  growing 
at  a  tremendous  pace.  Tou  have  no  idea  of  the  great  social  revolution  that 
is  taking  place  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  life  of  this  country.  I 
pleaded  with  these  women  to  go  home  and  demand  that  something  should 
be  done  in  the  rural  public  schools  of  this  country  to  help  out  our  agricul- 
tural work.  If  we  can  get  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to  work  on 
this  question  of  pure  milk,  whether  for  home  consumption  or  cheese-mak- 
ing and  butter-making,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  can  have  introduced  into 
our  rural  schools  some  simple  instruction  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  will  get 
some  little  knowledge  of  what  milk  is,  of  what  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  being  kept  absolutely  clean,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  we  have  this  question  finally  started  along  right  lines.  Otherwise  we 
will  meet  year  after  year  in  convention  and  go  over  the  same  old  ground 
again,  meet  the  same  difficulties,  and  will  not  make  half  the  progress  that 
we  should  have  made/' 
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CARE  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  TEETH  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  HEALTH. 
By  a.  E.  Webster,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  L.D.S.,  Toronto. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  this  organization  first  for  having  seen  far  enough 
into  the  present  modes  of  living  to  know  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth  has 
some  relation  to  general  health.  I'  also  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  under- 
taking a  work  which  the  Education  Department  has  shied  at  for  years. 
And  above  all,  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  for  having  the  means  and  the 
power  to  carry  out  your  coirvictions.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  health 
and  the  morals  of  a  nation  depend  upon  its  women.  This  is  a  truer  state- 
ment than  many  of  us  realize,  and  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  a  nation 
than  even  its  leaders  are  sometimes  willing  to  admit.  A  nation's  greatness 
depends  so  much  uppn  its  good  physique  and  good  morals  that  it  is  fitting 
for  this  great  organization  of  women  to  interest  itself  in  every  matter  which 
tends  to  better  the  health  of  the  people.  A  woman  who  is  not  capable  of 
feeding  and  training  a  human  being  to  take  his  part  in  building  a  nation, 
such  as  we  hope  for  in  Canada,  should  not  be  entrusted  with  such  respon- 
sibilities. This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  nations  and  they 
have  set  about  in  many  ways  to  have  their  views  carried  out. 

Keoruiting  for  the  army  in  Qreat  Britain  during  the  past  decade  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  physique  of  the  nation  is  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing. A  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  loss  of  physical  strength.  Among  other  things,  this  commis- 
sion reported  that  the  children  were  improperly  fed,  in  some  cases  under- 
fed, and  in  many  cases  incapable  of  assimilating  the  food  they  received 
because  of  the  defective  condition  of  their  teeth  and  the  consequent  un- 
healthy state  of  their  mouths.  Thus  you  can  see  how  a  subject,  which 
would  seem  to  be  a  personal  one,  becomes  of  national  importance.  A  nation 
of  toothless  adults  could  never  endure  the  hardships  of  warfare.  Both  the 
army  and  the  navy  have  recognized  the  importance  of  good  teeth,  because 
only  such  recruits  as  can  properly  masticate  their  food  are  accepted.  Thou- 
sands of  recruits  in  Great  Britain  alone  have  been  rejected  for  want  of 
good  teeth.  Nurses,  bank  clerks,  and  many  others  are  required  to  present  a 
certificate  of  a  healthy  mouth  before  they  enter  upon  their  duties.  Some 
life  insurance  companies  will  give  a  specially  low  rate  to  those  who  have 
good  teeth  and  a  clean  mouth.  Again  we  see  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  healthy  mouth  to  the  general  health. 

This  is  the  first  official  step  taken  in  this  country  to  set  forth  the  im- 
portance of  oral  hygiene  to  the  mothers  of  the  nation.  You  may  clothe 
your  children  well,  you  may  give  them  wholesome  food  most  temptingly 
prepared,  but,  if  they  cannot  masticate  it  properly  because  of  sore  gums  or 
defective  teeth,  you  will  raise  a  nation  of  weaklings. 

Now,  why  has  this  subject  come  into  importance  during  recent  years? 
Our  forefathers  had  better  teeth  than  we,  and  yet  they  used  no  toothbrushes. 
Why  this  change?  Decayed  teeth  and  unclean  mouths  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  modem  civilization. 

Those  people  and  those  nations  who  are  to-day  living  upon  coarse 
farinaceous  foods,  meats  not  pounded  to  a  jelly,  and  starches  not  stewed 
into  a  paste,  have  little  trouble  from  decay  of  their  teeth.  Our  forefathers  ate 
such  food  as  exercised  their  teeth  and  gums,  while  we  eat  foods  which  are 
made  into  a  pasty,  sticky  consistency,  requiring  no  mastication  before  swal- 
lowing. The  particular  kind  of  food  has  much  less  to  do  with  the  decayed 
teeth  than  its  preparation  for  eating.    Nature  intended  that  our  foods  should 
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be  hard  and  tough,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  force  for  mastication,  else  she 
would  not  have  supplied  us  with  teeth  so  hard  and  muscles  so  strong.  Did 
vou  ever  realize  that  many  of  you  can  close  your  teeth  with  a  force  of  200 
pounds?  A  beefsteak  requires  a  force  of  from  60  to  80  pounds  to  cut 
through  it  with  ordinary  teeth.  If  these  powers  were  not  intended  to  be 
used  they  would  not  have  been  given  to  us.  Those  tough,  hard,  natural 
foods  which  our  forefathers  used  scrubbed,  exercised  and  massaged  the 
gums  and  kept  them  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  our  soft  foods  do  not 
give  the  gums  the  exercise  they  need  and  in  consequence  they  become 
soft,  spongy,  and  bleed  easily  when  touched. .  Besides  the  beneficial  effect 
these  hard  foods  had  on  the  gums,  and  teeth  in  general,  they  exercise  their 
most  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  the  decay  of  the  teeth. 

I  might  say  here  that  decay  of  the  teeth  is  due  to  micro-organisms 
becoming  lodged  in  some  crevice  in  the  surface  of  the  enamel  and  being 
allowed  to  remain  quietly  in  position  until  they  develop  an  acid  which  dis- 
solves the  tooth  substance.  Once  the  surface  of  the  enamel  is  penetrated, 
decay  can  go  on  uninterruptedly.  As  you  will  note,  decay  begins  on  the 
outside,  and  the  organisms  which  set  up  decay  must  not  be  disturbed  or 
they  will  not  grow.  They  are  plants  and  will  not  grow  if  disturbed,  no 
more  than  a  bean.  Then  it  must  be  plain  to  you  that  if  the  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  could  be  kept  clean  decay  would  not  occur.  That  is,  if  the  organisms 
were  frequently  disturbed  or  scrubbed  off,  they  could  not  grow.  This  is 
just  what  those  hard,  tough  foods  did  for  our  forefathers,  as  they  sunk 
their  teeth  through  a  piece  of  food,  it  scrubbed  every  surface  of  the  tooth, 
removing  any  bacteria  that  might  chance  to  have  become  attached.  Tou 
can  readily  understand  how  the  teeth  can  be  cleaned  by  forcing  them  into 
a  hard  apple  or  chewing  a  good  tough  piece  of  beef  or  properly  masticating 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  biscuits.  Compare  the  clea&sing  effect  of  these 
substances  on  the  tc^c?th  surface  with  corn-beef  hash,  tapioca  pudding, 
mince  pie,  bread  pudding,  boiled  rice,  jelly  and  whipped  cream,  coffee, 
cream,  sugar,  and  cake.  These  substances  not  only  do  not  cleanse  the  sur- 
face of  the  teeth,  but  they  contain  all  the  elements  to  cause  decay,  besides 
the  power  to  stick  closely  to  the  tooth's  surface.  They  are  taken  at  the  last 
of  a  meal,  thus  giving  them  unusual  opportunities  for  sticking  to  the  teeth 
and  developing  micro-organisms.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  organisms  of  decay 
only  develop  in  starches  and  sugars;  thus  you  see  how  well  suited  many  of 
these  much  prized  articles  of  diet  are  to  cause  decayed  teeth.  The  sub- 
stances mentioned  are  the  very  ones  used  in  bacteriological  laboratories  for 
growing  micro-organisms, — ^jelly,  meat,  broths,  potatoes,  sugar,  and  jelly 
together  with  milk,  and  blood  serum.  These  are  kept  warm  and  moist;  so 
are  they  in  the  mouth,  perfect  condition  for  growth. 

To  repeat,  the  mastication  of  tough,  hard  foods  of  the  hydro-carbon- 
aceous variety  cleanses  the  teeth,  prevents  decay,  exercises  the  attachments 
of  the  teeth,  massages  the  gums,  while  sticky,  gummy,  starchy,  sugary 
foods  do  not  cleanse  the  teeth  or  exercise  them  in  their  sockets  nor  massage 
the  gums,  but  do  assist  in  causing  decay.  Now  what  can  we  do  about  all 
this?  We  cannot  expect  you  good  mothers  and  housewives  to  stop  making 
mince  pies  and  angel  cake,  and  we  wonH  stand  for  tough  scones  and  beef 
all  gristle.  But  you  can  see  that  your  children  have  one  article  of  diet  at 
each  meal  that  requires  mastication  before  swallowing.  Tou  know  chewing 
food  becomes  a  habit,  and  if  children  are  always  fed  upon  foods  which  do 
not  need  mastication,  they  will  never  develop  that  power.  The  chief  harm 
in  swallowing  food  without  mastication  is  the  need  for  its  being  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  because  the  saliva  plays  an  important  part  in  diges- 
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tion.     Since  the  foods  we  eat  nowadays  do  not  clean  our  teeth  and  massage 
our  gums,  we  are  compelled  to  use  other  means  to  this  end.     We  use  the 
toothbrush  to   cleanse  our  teeth  and  rub  the 'gums  with   a  towel  on   our 
fimgers.     We  are  compelled  to  scour  our  teeth  with  a  grit  to  remove  sticky* 
foods,  stains,  and  concretions. 

Before  discussing  the  details  of  how  to  care  for  the  mouths  of  children, 
because  if  neglected  the  consequences  are  of  greater  moment  than  in  adults, 
let  us  consider  the  effects  of  not  cleaning  the  teeth,  first  locally,  then  gen- 
erally. 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that,  though  we  try  ever  so  faithfully 
to  keep  our  teeth  clean,  while  we  continue  to  eat  slops  and  pastes  of  starch 
and  sugar,  our  teeth  will  decay.  But  they  will  not  decay  on  the  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  toothbrush.  Teeth  decay  in  direct  proportion 
to  their  uncleanness.  Now  let  us  consider  a  case.  A  child  two  years  of  age 
has  twenty  teeth  and  is  capable  of  masticating  all  ordinary  food.  But  does 
he  get  a  chance?  Not  often.  Poor  dear  little  fellow,  it  is  too  much  work 
for  him  to  masticate  a  crust  or  a  rusk;  they  must  be  soaked  in  milk,  or  he 
must  get  only  porridge,  milk,  and  soaked  bread.  It  isn't  long  before  his 
temporary  teeth  begin  to  decay.  One  or  other  becomes  tender  to  bite  upon 
or  sensitive  to  cold  water.  More  reasons  for  keeping  them  unclean.  No 
attempt  is  now  made  to  either  masticate  on  the  side  of  the  mouth  with  the 
sore  tooth  or  to  wash  the  mouth  with  water.  This  tooth  and  others  decay 
more  rapidly,  because  the  micro-organisms  are  not  disturbed  any  more  than 
slight  cultivation  by  bringing  new  food  to  them  by  each  meal  of  slops. 
Actual  pains  ensue.  The  child  loses  rest,  besides  not  eating  as  well, 
from  having  sore  teeth  and  a  deranged  stomach  from  swallowing  many 
organisms  from  about  the  sore  gums  and  teeth.  Mothers  often  have  an  idea 
that  children  so  young  should  not  have  toothache,  and  therefore  they 
haven't.  A  child  so  fed  may  not  reach  the  fifth  year  without  having  had 
many  paining  teeth,  sore  gums,  abscesses  developed,  and  what  is  worse,  he 
has  not  learned  to  masticate  food. 

That  insane  notion  still  holds  on  to  some  people  that,  because  a  child's 
baby  tooth  is  decayed  or  paining  nothing  should  be  done  for  it  except  per- 
haps extract  it.  If,  ever  during  the  whole  existence  of  a  human  being,  he 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  good  set  of  teeth,  it  is  during  the  develop- 
mental period.  Up  to  the  age  of  18  or  20  the  boy  must  assimilate  food 
enough  not  only  to  keep  up  the  natural  waste,  but  also  provide  for  develop- 
ing his  physical  and  mental  powers.  The  adult  may  only  keep  up  the  body 
after  it  is  developed.  No  child  can  develop  properly  if  he  has  a  nagging 
toothache,  sore  gums  and  indigestion  from  want  of  proper  mastication  of 
food  and  the  swallowing  of  pus  and  infectious  matter  from  the  mouth.  The 
future  of  a  boy  or  girl  is  often  handicapped  more  by  improper  develpo- 
ment  from  this  cause  alone  than  from  want  of  our  so  called  education. 
What  good  are  fine  schools,  good  teachers,  suitable  clothing,  and  abun- 
dance of  food  to  such  a  child?  He  cannot  attend  to  his  school  work  or 
enjoy  his  surroundings,  if  he  cannot  digest  and  assimilate  his  food.  Decay 
of  the  teeth  is  a  disease  of  childhood.  Persons  who  reach  the  twentieth 
year  without  a  decayed  tooth  will  likely  escape  until  the  fiftieth  or  sixtieth 
year,  when  other  troubles  will  arise. 

Decayed  and  decaying  teeth  have  a  train  of  local  consequences  worthy 
of  considerable  thought  by  both  parents  and  the  state. 

As  the  tooth  decays,  it  becomes  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold.  It  often 
pains  when  the  patient  goes  out  into  the  cold  air  or  drinks  cold  or  hot  fluid. 
The  pain  becomes  more  frequent  until  it  begins  without  known  cause  and 
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lasts  for  hours,  causing  most  intense  suffering.  Sometimes  warm  applica- 
tions will  relieve  these  cases,  but  not  always.  The  same  tooth  may  have 
several  attacks  of  this  severe  pain  at  intervals  of  days  or  weeks.  During 
any  of  these  attacks  the  patient  is  incapable  of  doing  his  ordinary  duties 
and  bears  more  real  suffering  in  any  five  minutes  than  will  be  caused  by  hav- 
ing the  tooth  properly  treated  and  restored  to  health  and  usefulness.  The 
patient  is  prostrate  during  these  attacks.  Such  a  tooth  may  now  cease  to 
give  pain  for  months,  though  there  is  a  large  cavity  in  it ;  but  it  is  likely  to 
begin  to  get  sore  to  the  touch.  It  seems  longer  than  the  rest.  A  deep  throb- 
bing pain  is  felt  in  the  jaw.  It  becomes  worse  and  worse;  the  tooth  is  now 
so  sore  that  it  cannot  be  touched  without  causing  severe  pain.  There  is  loss 
of  appetite,  loss  of  sleep,  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude,  with  fever.  This 
may  go  on  for  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  the  patient  is  prostrate. 
The  face  may  show  signs  of  swelling,  after  which  the  acute  pain  may  sub- 
side slightly,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  does  not  always 
improve.  There  is  developed  in  such  cases  an  abscess  in  the  jaw  bone,  due 
to  infection  from  the  decayed  tooth.  It  is  now  no  longer  a  disease  of  the 
tooth,  but  it  is  a  disease  affecting  the  bones  of  the  face,  and,  unless  the 
patient  has  a  good  deal  of  resistance  to  infections  of  this  character,  large 
portions  of  the  bone  may  die  and  afterwards  come  away  or  the  patient  may 
succumb  to  the  general  infection.  Many  deaths  from  this  cause  have  come 
under  my  notice. 

Poorly  nourished  children  are  prone  to  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
fifem  such  neglected  teeth.  Several  oases  of  this  severe  character  are 
treated  annually  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  in  Toronto.  I  saw  one 
case  recently  where  a  child  lost  the  whole  lower  jaw  from  neglected  teeth. 
While  few  cases  have  a  serious  result,  the  great  majority  tend  to  recover 
by  nature  forcing  an  opening  for  the  drainage  of  the  pus  into  the  mouth  or 
on  the  face.  When  such  an  abscess  opens  on  the  face  a  very  disfiguring 
scar  is  left.  The  opening  draining  the  pus  from  the  abscess,  which  is 
situated  in  the  bone,  may  close  occasionally  and  a  repetition  of  the  pain 
and  swelling  will  be  gone  through  again  before  the  pus  can  find  its  way 
out.  But  the  great  majority  remain  open  and  the  patient  swallows  a  quan- 
tity of  pus  every  day.  If  several  teeth  in  the  same  mouth  have  gone  through 
this  trouble  there  will  be  large  quantities  of  pus  swallowed  daily.  Many 
people  go  on  for  years  sucking  pus  out  of  their  gums  and  swallowing  it  with 
their  meals  and  think  little  of  it,  and  yet  they  would  revolt  at  taking  an  equal 
quantity  of  pus  from  a  boil  and  swallowing  it  with  their  food.  Besides  the 
pus  taken  from  this  source,  there  will  be  large  cavities  in  the  teeth  which 
are  receptacles  for  food  to  lodge  in  and  become  decayed.  These  cavities  will 
to  some  extent  be  emptied  of  the  decaying  matter  at  each  meal,  and  this  is 
added  to  each  bolus  of  food  as  it  goes  to  the  stomach.  As  this  history  goes 
on  for  years,  the  tops  of  the  teeth  decay  off  and  aharp  edges  irritate  the 
gums  until  they  become  red,  inflamed  and  exude  pus  and  blood  on  being 
touched.  These  sharp  corners  of  teeth  and  roots  are  often  the  starting  point 
of  cancer  among  old  people. 

A  patient  with  such  a  mouth  as  I  have  described  will  have  attacks  of 
sore  mouth,  sore  throat,  and  on  the  slightest  exposure  will  take  cold  with 
severe  tonsillitis.  With  such  inflamed  tissues  in  the  mouth  they  are  more 
likely  to  contract  any  of  the  contagious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  chicken-pox,  or  whooping  cough.  All  of  these  diseases  have 
a  tendency  to  leave  the  patient  with  some  severe  after  trouble  such  as 
abscesses  about  the  face,  loss  of  smell  or  total  deafness.  It  has  been  shown 
in  hospital  practice  that  in  all  cases  where  the  patient's  mouth  and  teeth 
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have  been  kept  clean  during  the  disease^  none  of  these  after  troubles  occur. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  where  the  mouths  have  been  kept  clean  the 
disease  does  not  often  occur.  Tuberculosis  germs  are  more  easily  implanted 
in  the  throat  and  lungs  of  a  person  whose  mucous  membranes  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  irritation  and  infection. 

There  is  an  aspect  of  the  unkept  mouth  of  middle  life  that  deserves 
attention.  As  we  advance  in  years  our  gums  shrink,  which  leaves  spaces 
around  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  These  spaces  become  filled  with  food,  which 
soon  becomes  foul  and  irritates  the  gums  and  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Decay 
of  the  teeth  is  likely  to  occur,  and  there  will  appear  a  g^od  deal  of  hard 
calculous  of  the  same  character  as  that  which  collects  in  a  vessel  in  which 
water  is  boiled.  This  deposit  on  the  necks  of  the  teeth  gradually  irritates 
the  gums,  which  recede,  exposing  the  roots.  The  deposit  goes  farther  and 
farther  u'p  the  tooth  until  it  really  loosens  its  attachitient,  becomes  loose 
and  drops  out,  or  has  to  be  extracted  on  account  of  its  troublesomeness. 
Around  each  one  of  these  teeth  so  affected  is  a  hotbed  of  infection.  Pus  is 
developed  in  abundance  and  swallowed  with  the  saliva  and  the  food.  More 
teeth  are  lost  by  this  disease  of  the  gums  than  by  decay,  and  the  effect  on 
the  general  health  is  often  more  baneful  because  it  comes  on  insidiously, 
and  in  its  early  stages  there  is  but  little  paid.  It  is  a  filth  disease  and  can 
be  prevented  by  proper  methods  of  cleaning  the  mouth  and  teeth.  The  per- 
son who  loses  his  tee^h  from  this  disease,  which  is  kn9wn  as  Kiggs  Disease, 
or  Pyorrhoee  Alveolaris,  ha^  not  kept  his  teeth  or  gums  as  clean  as  he  might. 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  the  consequences  of  an  unkept  mouth 
on  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  their  immediately  surrounding  parts,  let  us 
consider  what  effect  an  unclean  mouth  has  on  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
body.  It  may  be  stated  that  almost  all  diseases  of  the  human  family  gain 
entrance  to  the  body  through  the  mouth  or  nose,  and  among  these  are  the 
most  fatal,  such  as  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  ty- 
phoid fever,  etc.,  and  there  is  the  whole  list, of  diseases  of  the  intestinal 
tract,  indigestion,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  constipation,  and  the  consequence 
of  these  on  other  organs  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  heart  and  blood.  The 
mouth  stands  as  the  vestibule  of  the  body  and  unless  it  is  kept  clean  there 
can  be  little  hope  of  keeping  the  inside  in  order.  For  centuries  the  general 
practitioner  of  medicine  has  satisfied  himself  with  treating  diseases  after 
they  have  developed.  It  is  only  within  more  recent  years  that  he  thought  it 
any  of  his  duty  to  instruct  patients  how  to  prevent  having  diseases.  In  a 
measure,  the  State  has  undertaken  the  prevention  of  diseases  as  a  business 
proposition.  It  segregates  those  having  infectious  diseases,  it  examines 
immigrants,  it  is  in  a  half-hearted  way  examining  foodstuffs  and  will  some 
day  compel  vendors  of  foodstuffs  and  drugs  to  supply  a  pure  and  a  clean 
article.  This  is  all  good.  But  of  what  value  is  all  this  clean  food  to  the 
person  who  keeps  an  incubator  in  his  own  mouth  running  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  developing  the  very  disease  germs  which  the  State  is  taking  so  much 
pains  to  keep  from  our  food  and  water  supply?  The  State  has  become  in- 
terested in  domestic  science,  and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  the  food 
for  the  table,  because  it  knows  that  the  health  of  the  nation  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  what  it  eats,  but  of  what  value  are  all  these  specially 
prepared  and  sterilized  foods,  and  I  might  say  the  whole  subject  of  dietetics, 
to  a  person  who  covers  each  portion  of  his  food  with  pus  or  other  deleterious 
organipms  from  oozing  abscesses  and  filth  caverns  in  his  mouth?  These  un- 
clean boluses  of  food  are  carried  to  the  stomach  and  there  the  digestive 
juices  must  take  care  of  them.  For  a  time  the  stomach  may  not  be  infected 
by  them,  but  sooner  or  later,  depending  upon  the  resistance  of  the  tissues 
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to  such  infections,  its  walls  are  infected.  Tlie  intestinal  wall  soon'  becomes 
Irritated  because  of  being  bathed  in  improper  fluids.  Indigestion  and  all 
its  consequences  ensue.  The  only  reason  we  are  not  poisoned  by  the  infec- 
tions of  our  own  mouths  is  that  we  become  inured  to  them.  They  do  not 
infect  our  own  tissues  as  they  would  others.  It  is  a  godsend  that  it  is  so, 
or  many  of  us  would  not  live  out  our  allotted  time. 

In  recent  articles  on  the  relation  of  oral  sepsis  to  tuberculosis,  it  is 
stated  that  it  stands  as  one  of  the  causative  factors  and  one  of  the  hindrances 
to  combatting  the  disease.  A  patient  with  poor  digestion  has  less  chance  of 
recovery  than  those  having  good  digestion,  i)ecause  the  chief  factor  in  ixeat- 
ment  is  to  build  up  the  strength.  There  is  little  chance  of  building  up  the 
strength  if  there  is  poor  digestion  from  an  unclean  mouth.  An  inspection 
was  made  of  the  mouths  of  sevejral  patients  in  a  sanitorium  and  many  of 
them  were  found  in  a  wretched  condition.  It  was  found  that  those  whose 
mouths  were  kept  clean  had  the  best  digestion.  While  it  would  seem  that 
the  unclean  mouth  had  a  baneful  effect  on  the  associated  parts  and  the  ali- 
mentary tract  generally,  it  has  been  recently  pointed  out  by  William  Hun- 
ter of  London  that  more  serious  consequences  often  accompany  a  mouth 
which  looks  fairly  clean.  Decaying^  and  dead  roots  of  teeth  are  often  left 
in  the  mouth  because  they  do  not  cause  actual  pain.  However,  there  may 
be  abscesses  about  the  ends  of  these,  the  pus  and  toxines  of  which  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  general,  circulation,  and  the  patient  has  attacks  of  low  fever, 
inability  to  attend  to  studies,  rashes  on  the  skin  and  in  some  cases  pernicious 
anaemia  is  developed,  which  is  always  fatal.  Dr.  Hunter  is  satisfied  that 
this  disease  nearly  always  has  its  origin  in  the  want  of  care  of  the  mouth. 
There  are  other  diseases  which  have  been  traced  directly  to  an  unclean 
mouth,  but  I  pass  on  to  what  we  have  to  recommend  by  way  of  caring  for 
the  mouth. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  disease  germs  and  disinfect- 
ants and  all  that.  I  have  spoken  rather  frequently  of  them  to-day.  You 
would  be  pardoned  if  you  concluded  that  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  the 
mouth  would  be  to  rinse  it  out  with  some  disinfecting  solution  that  would 
kill  all  the  organisms.  This  was,  unfortunately,  the  conclusion  which  fol- 
lowed the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  caries  and  other  disorders  of  the  mouth. 
And  it  is  upon  this  hypothesis  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  mouth  washes 
and  tooth  pastes  in  the  United  States  sold  thirteen  million  dollars'  worth 
last  year.  When  you  read  on  the  label  of  any  of  these  bottles  that  its  con- 
tents will  disinfect  the  mouth,  sweeten  the  breath,  and  make  the  teeth  look 
like  pearls,  don't  be  deceived.  It  is  impossible  to  disinfect  the  mouth  with 
the  contents  of  any  of  those  bottles,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  any  other  sub- 
stance that  might  be  safely  used  in  the  mouth.  Micro-organisms  of  disease 
are  living  vegetable  todies,  and  whatever  suHstances  will  destroy  these  will 
also  destroy  the  living  tissues  of  the  mouth.  Disinfections  are  poisons  and 
are  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they  destroy  life.  None  of  these  so  called  disin- 
fecting mouth  washes  are  marked  ''poison"  on  the  label.  Nor  will  any  of 
them  disinfect.  Then  our  dependence  must  be  in  something  else.  If  the 
drugs  we  can  use  in  the  mouth  will  not  destroy  the  bacteria  we  can  do  the 
more  rational  thing,  prevent  their  growth  by  not  allowing  them  the  neces- 
sary soil  to  live  upon  and  by  constantly  disturbing  them.  This  we  can  do 
most  effectively  by  masticating  tough,  hard  foods  as  already  described. 
But  since  we  will  not  do  this,  the  same  friction  and  massage  can  be  supplied 
with  toothbrushes  and  Water.  There  is  nothing  better  to  free  the  mouth  of 
particles  of  food  and  bacteria  than  an  abundance  of  water  rinsed  back  and 
forth  between  the  teeth  after  a  meal,  before  going  to  bed,  and  arising  in 
the  morning. 
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The  size,  the  form,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  bristles  of  a  toothbrush 
should  be  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done  with  it.  In  general,  the  tooth- 
brushes in  use  are  too  large.  The  gums  of  a  child  do  not  require  the  rough 
massageing  and  brushing  that  is  required  in  a  robust  man,  consequently  a 
small  soft  brush  will  be  the  most  suitable  to  brush  the  gums.  You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  gums  that 
brushing  is  most  needed.  If  the  brush  is  carried  back  and  forth  with  a 
short  stroke,  the  bristles  will  pass  between  the  teeth  and  work  out  particles 
of  food.  If  a  coarse  brush  with  unequal  length  bristles  is  used  the  motion 
should  not  be  back  and  forth,  but  rotating  downwards  for  the  upper  teeth 
and  upwards  for  the  lowers;  by  this  motion  the  gums  are  not  torn  away 
from  the  teeth  as  they  would  be  with  the  back  and  forth  movement.  The 
whole  surface  of  every  tooth  should  be  reached  if  possible.  If  it  is  kept  in 
luind  that  the  teeth  are  cleaned  to  prevent  decay,  to  prevent  disease,  both 
local  and  general,  and  because  it  is  more  refined  to  be  clean  than  dirty,  the 
teeth  not  seen  by  others  will  be  as  clean  as  those  in  the  front  of  the  mouth. 
No  refined  person  would  tolerate  a  dirty  mouth  any  more  than  they  would 
dirty  dishes. 

If  the  teeth  become  stained  foj  any  reason  and  these  stains  will  not 
come  off  by  brushing  with  water,  some  fine  grit  might  be  used  such  as  pow- 
dered pumice  stone,  chalk,  or  powdered  charcoal.  The  dampened  brush 
may  be  pressed  into  the  powder  and  carried  directly  to  the  mouth.  After 
using  any  grit  care  must  be  taken  that  any  particles  are  washed  away,  be- 
cause they  sometimes  cause  irritation  if  allowed  to.  get  under  the  free  edges 
of  the  gums. 

Db.  Annie  Ross,  MacDonald  Institute,  Quelph:  I  have  just  two 
or  three  points.  The  first  one  Dr.  Webster  has  emphasized,  and  that  is  the 
injury  caused  by  swallowing  with  our  food  the  decomposition  from  our 
teeth. 

The  second  point  is  that,  if  the  teeth  are  sick,  they  cannot  do  their 
work  properly,  which  is  to  grind  up  the  food  into  small  particles  and  make 
it  ready  for  the  rest  of  the  process  of  digestion.  Food  that  is  not  properly 
ground  does  not  furnish  nourishment.  I  have  had  handed  to  me  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  nine  students,  conducted  by  a 
Yale  professor.  Each  mouthful  was  to  be  thoroughly  chewed  before  another 
mouthful  was  taken.  The  nine  students  who  underwent  this  test  took  no 
other  exercise  than  that  of  using  their  teeth.  This  was  the  result:  In  a 
few  days  the  men  ate  less.  Why?  Because  what  they  did  eat  was  nourish- 
ing, being  digested.  At  the  end  of  the  test  they  were  taking  three-quarters 
less  food.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  physical  strength. 
This  clinches  the  point  that  the  grinding  of  the  food  is  of  vast  importance. 
You  will  then  readily  recognize  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  teeth  in  the 
best  possible  condition  and  using  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT. 
By  Miss  Laura  Rose,  Guelph,  Ont. 

The  influence  and  environment  is  a  wide  field  to  traverse,  so  we  may 
consider  only  a  few  of  the  many  phases  it  presents. 

We  have  no  control  over  the  place  of  our  birth,  yet  the  country  and 
climate  we  are  born  and  brought  up  in  have  much  to  do  in  the  shaping  of 
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our  characters.  The  face  of  a  country  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  disposi* 
tion  and  temperameilt  of  its  inhabitants.  Dwellers  in  mountainous  countries 
are  usually  of  a  cheerful,  contented  disposition;  those  of  level,  monotonous 
countries  are  strongly  inclined  to  melancholy  and  pessimistic  views.  The 
people  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  free  and  light-hearted,  so  are  the 
dwellers  of  the  Alps.  The  Russian  people  are  exactly  opposite,  being  sullen 
and  down-trodden. 

We  have  a  striking  example  of  climatic  influence  and  environment  in 
our  own  Dominion,  when  we  study  the  history  of  that  little  far-away  Pro- 
vince by  the  sea.  Nova  Scotia  has  given  us  more  noted  and  brilliant  men 
than  any  other  Province  in  the  Dominion.  These  men  were  not  brought  up 
in  the  lap  of  luxury  or  caressed  by  gentle  breezes,  but  rose,  it  would  seem, 
by  reason  of  their  ragged  and  often  lowly  surroundings.  A  rugged  country 
breeds  strength  and  daring,  and  gives  us  men  strong  in  mind  and  body.  We 
have  but  to  compare  the  native  men  of  the  North  with  those  of  the  South  to 
see  the  marked  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 

Then  there  is  the  local  influence  of  certain  localities.  The  environment 
of  Boston  is  decidedly  literary  and  learning  is  worshipped  there,  so  when  a 
new  comer  arrives,  the  question  is,  '*How  much  does  he  know?"  In  Phila- 
delphia, rank  or  social  standing  is  worshipped  and  naturally  the  enquiry- 
is,  "Who  was  his  father?"  In  New  York,  the  dollar  is  the  standard  men 
are  measured  by,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  first  asked  and  settled  is, 
"How  much  is  he  worth?" 

There  is  still  a  greater  opcial  influence,  and  that  is  our  immediate  sur- 
roundings. We  haven't  as  yet  realized  what  it  means  to  ourselves  and  our 
families  to  have  the  home  attractive.  I  would  indeed  be  glad  to  have  more 
parents  understand  that,  when  they  spend  money  judiciously  to  improve  and 
adorn  the  house  and  grounds,  they  are  in  effect  paying  their  children  a 
premium  to  stay  at  home  as  much  as  possible  to  enjoy  it,  but  when  they  spend 
money  lavishly  and  unnecessarily  on  fine  clothes  and  jewelry  for  their  chil- 
dren, they  are  paying  them  a  premium  to  spend  their  time  away  from  home 
in  places  where  they  can  display  their  grandeur  and  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion. 

The  ancient  Homans  plated  the  busts  of  statues  of  heroes  in  their  homes, 
that  their  children  might  have  constantly  before  them  illustrious  examples 
and  so  be  inspired  to  imitate  the  virtues  that  make  men  heroic. 

We  have  not  laid  stress  enough  on  the  power  of  the  eye  to  strengthen 
the  mental  forces  within  us.  The  Boman  Catholic  church  has  largely  used 
the  eye  to  influence  the  religious  attitude  of  its  adherents.  For  this  reason 
we  find  in  visiting  their  cathedrals,  beautiful  paintings  or  prints  or  statutary. 
Just  here  we  might  say  a  word  about  pictures  and  wall-furnishings.  People 
have  their  feelings  wrought  upon  by  different  things.  Music  inspires  and 
thrills  some,  but  nothing  so  impresses  me  as  a  beautiful  picture.  We  should 
choose  with  discretion  the  picture  we  hang  upon  the  walls  of  our  home. 
When  so  many  of  the  best  works  of  art  are  so  well  and  cheaply  reproduced, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  having  poor,  unsightly  prints  fill  the  frames.  Emer- 
son says,  "Do  not  hang  a  dismal  picture  on  your  wall."  How  often  we  see 
heart-rending  scenes  of  ship  wrecks  and  battle  fields  placed  in  conspicuous 
places  where  they  constantly  meet  our  gaze.  Children  often  have  a  fine 
sense  of  what  is  pleasing  or  repulsive.  Lately  I  was  reading  to  my  nephew 
(eight  years  old)  some  of  Sealon  Thompson's  animal  stories.  The  book  was 
illustrated,  and  when  we  would  come  to  a  picture  that  was  cruel  or  unsightly, 
George  would  say,  "That  isn't  nice  to  look  at,  is  it?     We'll  cover  it  up," 
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and  he'd  place  a  loose  leaf  over  the  page  until  he  could  turn  it  over.  This 
he  did  with  no  suggestion  from  me. 

By  proper  surroundings,  let  us  cultivate  in  our  children  a  love  for  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  art. 

The  paper  on  the  walls  of  our  homes  has  a  subtle  influence  over  us.  I 
remember  being  in  one  home  where  the  walls  of  certain  rooms  were  painted 
a  dark,  heavy  green.  I  felt  if  I  had  to  live  in  such  apartments,  I'd  take 
a  fit  of  the  blues,  or  have  an  attack  of  jaundice.  Light  paper  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  heavy  dark  paper,  makes  the  rooms  look  larger  and  affords  a  better 
back-ground  for  pictures. 

We  should  try  to  surround  ourselves  with  light  and  bright  things,  and 
especially  with  plenty  of  sunshine.  Florence  Nightingale,  the  queen  of 
nurses,  said,  **It  is  the  unqualified  result  of  all  my  experience  with  the  sick, 
that  second  only  to  their  need  of  fresh  air,  is  their  need  of  light.  They  want 
direct  sunlight.  Put  the  pale  plant  and  the  sickly  human  being  in  the  sun, 
and,  if  they  are  not  too  far  gone,  each  will  recover  health  and  spirit.  A 
gloomy  room  bodes  gloomy  thoughts." 

We  have  spoken  largely  of  the  effect  of  the  material  environment,  but 
the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  has  a  still  greater  influence  over  us. 
The  bright  and  cheerful  woman  makes  a  cheerful  world  about  her.  By 
education  and  control  of  our  will,  we  make  life  largely  what  we  wish.  Happi- 
ness was  bom  a  twin,  so  if  you  would  be  happy  it  is  something  you  have  to 
share.  "I  make  my  invalid  brother  Jim  happy,  and  he  laughs,  and  that 
makes  me  happy  and  I  laugh." 

It  is  a  sad  truth  that  children  often  receive  from  their  parents  the  first 
lessons  in  stealing  and  untruthfulness.  A  father  takes  his  little  son  into  a 
store  and  helps  himself  to  a  piece  of  candy  and  gives  the  child  a  piece.  No 
harm  is  meant,  but  a  tiny  seed  has  been  sown  which  may  end  in  serious 
trouVle.  A  mother  by  her  extravagant  use  of  the  English  language,  teaches 
her  little  ones  to  place  no  value  on  the  truthfulness  of  her  sayings.  She 
threatens  to  throw  them  down  stairs,  to  half  kill  them,  etc.,  if  they  d9  not 
cease  from  doing  such  and  such  a  thing.  The  result  is  they  neither  obey 
or  believe  her. 

Many  a  little  one  is  brought  into  the  world  handicapped  for  life  through 
the  uncontrolled  will  or  ignorance  of  the  mother.  Many  a  woman,  through 
ill-health,  is  cross  and  peevish  and  this  disposition  she  often  gives  as  an 
inheritance  to  her  child.  Life  is  hard  at  best,  and  the  children  have  a 
right  to  claim  a  good  disposition  and  a  sound  body,  and  the  mother  has  a 
greater  control  over  these,  than  many  a  one  knows  of. 

Often  we  bemoan  our  environment,  but  ours  it  is  to  rise  above  it.  When 
Elihu  Burritt,  the  learned  blacksmith,  first  entered  the  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, he  found  everybody  trying  to  sell  cheaper  than  his  neighbor,  and  so 
making  a  poorer  and  poorer  article.  "I  determined  that  I  would  not  under- 
sell, But  excel,"  and  so  he  did,  till  he  had  no  competitors  in  the  market, 
and  became  noted  and  rich. 

Mental  exhaustion  comes  to  those  who  look  ahead,  and  climb  mountains 
before  they  arrive  at  them.  Worry  upsets  our  whole  system,  in  fact  actually 
poisons  our  blood.  Cheerful  work  keeps  us  in  health  and  order.  We  should 
try  to  live  in  the  present.  The  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  uncertain.  Enjoy 
the  hours  that  are,  the  air,  the  birds,  the  trees,  our  friends,  our  work,  and 
bear  as  patiently  as  possible  with  sorrow  or  pain  that  comes  to  our  lot. 
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THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  LIFE. 
By  Miss  Gertrude  Carter,  Gxjelph. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  says,  *'The  fortunate  circumstances  of  our  lives  are 
generally  found  at  last  to  be  our  own  producing,"  while  another  author 
expresses  a  similar  idea  in  the  lines,  "For  all  may  have,  if  they  choose,  a 
glorious  life  or  grave."  If  our  lives  are  happy,  bright  and  useful  is  it  not 
because  we  have  aimed  to  make  them  so,  instead  of  trusting  to  fate  or  cir- 
cumstances to  bring  us  happiness.  The  woman  who  can  see  the  sunny  side 
of  life,  the  one  who  can  find  the  bright  spot  in  the  hard  places  will  accom- 
plish more  and  get  more  real  happiness  out  of  life  than  the  one  who  habitually 
sees  all  the  dark  places. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant 
When  life  flows  by  like  a  song, 
But  the  one  worth  while, 
Is  the  one  who  will  smile 
When  everything  goes  wrong. 

There  are  many  things  which  will  help  us  to  find  the  sunny  side  of  life 
and  a  glance  at  a  few  is  the  purpose  of  this  article.  The  foundation  stone 
of  a  successful  life  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  work.  We  cannot  expect 
to  be  successful  if  we  have  acquired  careless  habits,  and  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  think  that  knowledge  of  our  work,  sufficient  to  hold  our  position, 
or  to  get  our  work  done  in  some  way,'^is  enough.  We  should  know  every 
phase  and  condition  of  our  work  and  know  it  thoroughly.  If  we  are  home- 
makers  we  should  make  that  our  special  work,  and  our  aim  should  be  to 
find  out  anything  and  everything  which  will  help  us  to  become  a  first-class 
hom^-maker.  ^ 

But  someone  says,  how  can  we  obtain  this  knowledge  of  our  work  ?  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  our  Women's  Institute  are  wives  and  mothers 
who  could  not  think  of  leaving  home  to  take  a  course  in  household  science. 
There  are  four  ways  in  which  we  can  obtain  information  in  our  line  of  work. 
The  first, — observation, — is  more  widely  used  than  we  think.  A  woman  goes 
into  a  neighbor's  house,  store,  or  some  other  place  where  she  sees  a  labor- 
saving  device  or  quicker  and  better  method  of  doing  some  work.  She  accepts 
the  idea,  carries  it  home,  and  puts  it  into  practical  use. 

Reading  is  the  next  method  in  general  use  to-day.  The  subject  of  home- 
making  is  of  interest  to  everyone,  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  any 
magazine  or  newspaper  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  articles  on  that 
subject.  Of  couse  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  we  should  retain  all  we 
read,  or  that  we  should  put  it  into  use.  It  may  be  necessary  to  read  many 
pages  before  we  get  an  idea  or  a  suggestion  which  will  help  us,  but  when  we 
find  such  a  thought  it  fastens  itself  on  the  memory,  and  the  idea  becomes 
our  own  to  be  put  into  practical  use  in  our  lives  or  homes.  The  best  maga- 
zines and  literature  should  have  a  place  in  every  home ;  more  than  that,  they 
should  be  read.  As  we  are  known  by  our  companions,  so  are  we  known  by 
the  literature  we  read. 

The  third  method  of  obtaining  information  upon  our  chosen  subject  is 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmers'  and  Women's  Institutes  and  similar 
organizations.  There,  the  member  is  not  only  using  her  powers  of  observa- 
tion, in  watching  and  learning  from  the  other  members,  demonstrators,  etc. ; 
not  only  does  she  read  the  thoughts  and  suggestions  of  the  best  authors  on 
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home-making,  placed  within  her  reach  by  means  of  the  library  of  the  Women's 
Institute  but  she  thinks  for  herself,  thus  broadening  her  mind  and  obtain- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  work,  and  making  life  a  pleasure  to  her- 
self. 

The  fourth  method  is  the  course  of  household  science  which  may  be 
taken  at  almost  any  Ladies'  College,  for  the  different  heads  of  the  colleges, 
recognijdng  the  importance  and  need  of  such  a  course,  have  not  been  back- 
ward in  placing  it  on  the  curriculum.  We,  of  course,  think  that  the  best 
place  to  take  such  a  course  is  at  the  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph. 

We  cannot  be  very  successful  nor  happy  in  our  work  if  we  do  not  like 
it,  so,  after  knowledge  of  our  work,  comes  next  in  importance,  either  a 
natural  or  acquired  liking  for  our  chosen  vocation  in  life.  We  are  not  all 
of  the  same  temperament,  tastes,  our  circumstances,  but  every  mortal  girl  ex- 
pects at  some  time  to  be  mistress  of  a  house  of  her  own.  Some  are  gifted 
with  a  natural  liking  for  house-keeping  and  home-making,  while  others  find 
it  a  hard  and  wearisome  task,  yet  both  may  be  successful  and  happy  home- 
makers,  the  one,  because  she  delights  in  the  task,  the  other,  because  she  is 
determined  to  be  a  successful  home-maker;  so,  while  she  lacks  the  natural 
ability  she  will  be  successful  because  she  has  acquired  the  ability  to  make 
her  life  happy  and  successful.  Miss  Van  Hansselaer  puts  it  nicely  when 
she  says,  "If  we  cannot  have  what  we  like,  let  us  like  what  we  have.*' 

If  we  feel  the  nobleness  of  our  calling  we  will  believe  in  it.  -  The  doctor, 
the  lawyer  and  the  minister  believes  in  his  calling;  he  spends  many  years 
in  preparation  and  looks  upon  his  as  the  best  and  the  noblest  in  the  world. 
Why  should  not  the  home-maker  believe  her  calling  to  be  the  grandest  of  all  ? 
Need  she  feel  ashamed  of  it?  Need  she  offer  appoligies  bedause  she  has  to 
do  her  own  work?  Oh,  no.  Rather  ought  she  to  be  proud  that  she  has  the 
health  and  ability  to  fill  the  grandest  of  all  positions,  that  of  wife,  mother, 
advisor,  counsellor,  companion,  home-maker. 

The  power  "stick  to  it"  is  frequently  brought  before  us,  many  times 
being  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  Not  long  ago,  I  attended 
a  S.  S.  picnic  where  the  children  were  running  races.  Just  after  they  had 
nicely  started  one  little  tot  fell  down,  then,  while  the  others  ran  towards 
the  goal,  she  picked  herself  up,  and  ran  crying  towards  her  mother.  Two 
young  ladies,  sisters,  were  standing  near,  and  one,  turning  to  the  other,  said 
"There,  do  you  see  yourself?  That  is  what  you  have  done  all  your  life.' 
The  next  race  was  called,  and  wedged  in  between  several  older  boys  was  a 
little  chap  just  about  half  the  size  of  the  others.  They  had  gone  but  a  few 
steps  when  he  was  knocked  down,  but  like  a  flash  he  was  on  his  feet  again, 
and  the  look  of  determination  on  his  little  face  was  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
He  did  not  win  the  prize  but  he  reached  the  goal  just  about  as  quickly  as 
the  others.  If,  when  We  are  knocked  down,  we  could  only  learn  to  get  up 
and  go  at  it  again  harder  than  ever,  surely  we  must  be  the  better  and  stronger 
for  the  fall. 

Then  again,  we  need  the  best  methods  and  the  best  utensils.  This  is 
an  age  of  advancement,  of  improvement,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
up  with  the  times.  "The  history  of  our  race  is  the  story  of  the  evolution  of 
special  arts  and  crafts,  from  the  modest  efforts  of  primitive  man  to  increase 
his  comfort  up  to  the  modem  demands  of  luxurious  life."  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  cooking  apparatus  of  our  grandmothers  and  the  modern 
gas  range.  A  woman  cannot  do  her  best  if  she  has  to  use  year  in  and  year 
out  an  old  worn  out  stove.  It  is  a  duty  she  owes  to  herself  and  a  duty  her 
husband  owes  to  her  also,  to  see  that  she  has  a  good  range  or  cooking  stove. 

4  w.  I. 
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When  we  do  our  best  at  all  times,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
we  have  given  our  best  will  bring  pleasure  in  itself.  Carlyle  ^ays,  **Our 
grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  in  the  future,  but  to  do  what 
lies  clearly  to  hand."  If  we  do  the  little  things  well,  the  habit  of  careful- 
ness will  grow  upon  us,  so  that  when  the  big  things  of  life  come  to  us  we 
will  be  able  to  do  them  well  also.  '^Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  example. 
Never  was  there  any  considerable  good  or  evil  done  that  does  not  produce 
its  like.*'  How  often  we  hear  the  expression,  "He  is  a  chip  ofE  the  old 
block."  Children  will  follow  the  example  of  their  parents,  so  how  necessary 
it  is  to  do  the  very  best  under  all  circumstances. 

To  get  the  best  out  of  life  one  needs  to  cultivate  a  cheery  disposition. 
When  we  feel  that  we  have  more  troubles  than  we  can  stand;  that  is  not 
the  time  to  think  about  them,  so  that  they  grow  enormously  large,  but  that 
is  the  time  to  go  out  in  the  fresh  air  so  that  we  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
nature;  or  that  is  the  time  to  visit  a  sick  friend.  We  will  find  that  others 
have  more  troubles  than  we  have,  and  when  we  sympathize  with  others  we 
forget  our  own  troubles.  Sometimes  we  get  into  the  habit  of  complaining 
about  every  little  ache  or  pain.  It  surely  cannot  be  very  pleasant  for  a 
husband  to  hear  day  after  day  of  a  headache,  etc.  Should  we  not  endeavor 
to  keep  in  good  health,  try  to  overcome  the  little  vexations  and  trials  of  life, 
and  endeavor  to  be  happy,  and  also  endeavor  to  make  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  happy.  There  is  nothing  so  contagious  as  a  sunny  smile. 
Gloom,  vexation  and  trouble  fly  before  it.  A  few  lines  from  Rogers'  ''Humble 
Life,"  in  which  he  describes  what  he  considers  a  perfect  woman  seem  to  be 
a  fitting  close. 

''His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  lieht, 

Shining  within  when  all  without  ia  ni^t 

A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding 
Doubling  his  pleasure  and  his  oares  dividing 


Ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 

Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow." 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

By  Helen  MacMuechy,  Toronto. 

(Introductory). 

(A  more  exhaustive  article,  by  Dr.  MacMurchy,  upon  this  subject  will 
appear  in  one  of  our  future  publications.) 

Like  many  other  words  in  our  language,  the  word  "Contagious''  ex- 
presses an  idea  which  is  but  partly  true.  We  used  to  think  that  certain 
diseases  could  occar  only  when  a  healthy  person  touched  one  sick  with  the 
disease;  and  then  that  the  healthy  person  contracted  the  same  disease.  Hence 
the  word  "Contagious"  (contact).  But  afterwards  we  learned  that  certain 
diseases  became  epidemic  (widely-spread  among  the  people)  when  the  healthy 
persons  had  not  even  seen  the  sick  persons  from  whom  they  had  taken  the 
disease,  far  less  touched  them.  And  we  described  that  by  saying  that  they 
had  in  some  manner  got  the  "infection"  of  the  disease.  These  diseases,  not 
spread  by  touching  or  direct  contact  with  the  patient,*  but  spread  in  some 
other  way,  were  called  ^'infectious."  The  distinction  between  the  two  words 
was  never  very  clear,  so  that  it  is  really  better  not  to  use  either  of  them,  or 
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to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  distinction  between  ** infectious "^  and  ''con- 
tagious/^ but  to  use  a  word  which  is  both  simpler  and  more  scientific^  and 
speak  of  ''transmissible*'  or  "communicable' '  diseases,  to  signify  those 
diseases  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  transmitted  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. Indeed,  the  old  and  familiar  term  "catching,"  though  perhaps  not 
very  elegant,  will  do  almost  as  well  as  any  other  word,  as  long  as  we  under- 
stand clearly  what  we  mean.  The  great  thing  is  to  think  clearly  and 
understand  what  we  mean  by  the  words  we  use.  Now  the  word  "catching" 
or  "communicable"  brings  clearly  to  the  mind  one  idea,  namely,  the  danger 
that  the  sick  are  to  the  well. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  this.  The  idea  of  danger  may  easily  be 
over  emphasized,  l^n  dealing  with  sickness,  as  well  as  in  all  earthly  affairs, 
the  most  stupid,  the 'most  cruel,  and  the  most  costly  state  of  mind  is  the 
state  of  punic.  The  man  or  woman  in  a  panic  cannot  think  sensibly,  cannot 
act  kindly  and  huinanly,  and  may  do  more  damage  in  an  hour  or  two  than 
a  year's  hard  work  will  pay  for.  The  history  of  all  the  horrors  that  have 
ever  happened  proves  this. 

In  the  year  1892,  when  cholera  broke  out  in  Hamburg,  the  hospitals  in 
London  and  the  south  of  England  simply  prepared  a  special  ward  for 
cholera  patients,  if  they  came,  and  called  for  volunteers  among  the  doctors 
and  nurses  to  take  charge  of  these  wards.  They  got  all  the  volunteers  they 
wanted  and  more.  Then  everybody  calmly  went  on  with  their  business  and 
there  was  no  panic,  though  the  danger  was  a  real  one  and  a  near  one.  It 
was  not  so  in  some  other  corntries  where  panic  reigned  at  the  first  suspicion 
of  a  case  of  cholera,  resulting  in  great  loss  and  hardship. 

In  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1900,  plague  was  dicovered  at  57  Thistle  St. 
by  a  doctor  doing  his  work  among  the  poor.  This  man  belongs  to  the 
unknown  heroes  of  the  profession  who  quietly  and  adequately  do  their  daily 
duty,  and  when  the  search-light  of  danger  strikes  their  path,  it  only  shows 
what  good  work  they  do  in  the  dark.  There  was  no  panic.  The  doctor  knew 
what  to  do.  The  practical  Glasgow  bailies  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
good  chance  the  plague  gave  them  to  compel  people  to  clean  up  the  worst 
parts  of  the  city. 

Panic  never  pays.  So  far  from  protecting,  panic  actually  renders 
people  more  liable  to  take  the  very  disease  they  dread.  The  tradition  of 
courage  which  our  race  has  inherited  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  our 
common  possessions,  and  it  is  with  courage  and  common  sense  that  we  should 
face  the  situation  that  sickness  brings  about.  There  are  ways  of  protecting 
ourselves  from  every  contagious  disease.  When  we  know  the  cause  of  the 
disectse,  we  can  almost  always  use  that  knowledge  to  protect  us  from  taking 
that  disease.  Is  it  tuberculosis?  The  sputum  is  the  cause  of  danger,  botn 
to  the  patient  and  to  others.  Bum,  boil  or  bury,  the  sputum  and  anything 
that  the  sputum  has  touched,  keep  the  patient  clean,  let  him  live  in  the 
open  air,  do  not  let  him  use  linen  handkerchiefs,  but  only  paper  handker- 
chiefs, or  cheesecloth  that  can  be  burned,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid.  A 
little  learning  has  been  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  case  of  many  people  who 
have  learned  a  little  about  tuberculosis.  It  has  made  them  unreasonably 
panic-striken.  They  have  been  afraid  of  the  poor  patient  and  have  driven 
him  out  as  if  he  were  a  leper.  There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  a  patient  who 
has  tuberculosis,  if  he  is  clean  and  careful  and  intelligent  about  the  simple 
precautions  mentioned  above.  There  is  great  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  lack 
of  care  and  cleanliness  in  caring  for  patients  who  have  tuberculosis.  Of  course 
such  a  patient  should  have  a  separate  room.  Or  is  it  smallpox?  That  is  an- 
other disease  of  which  people  have  a  great  terror.  Yet  we  have  an  absolute 
protection  against  it.     Those  who  have  been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  and  vac- 
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ciliated  again  when  about  twelve  years  old,  and  then  are  vaccinated  when 
they  are  exposed  to  smallpox,  never  take  smallpox.  No  need  for  panic. 
But  we  have  enjoyed  for  years  the  freedom  from  smallpox  that  vaccination 
gives,  and  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  what  a  scourge  smallpox  is,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  neglecting  vaccination  at  present,  until  the  next  epidemic 
of  smallpox  comes  to  teach  us  over  again  the  reality  and  the  necessity  of 
the  protection  that  vaccination,  and  vaccination  alone,  can  give. 

One  more  point  about  transmissible  diseases  is  that  they  are,  by  their 
nature,  preventable.  If  a  disease  can  be  contrai^ted  only  from  a  patient 
who  has  it,  then  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  care  properly  for  those  who  have 
the  disease  and  protect  others  f ropi  taking  it  from  them^  and  the  disease  will 
grow  less  and  less  frequent  and  finally  disappear.  This  has  been  done  in 
Ontario.  In  1900,  3,483  persons  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Ontario.  In  1904, 
(the  latest  returns  we  have),  2,877  persons  died  of  tuberculosis.  An  annual 
saving  of  over  600  lives  is  the  result  of  our  united  efforts  against  this 
disease.  And  what  has  been  done  to  lessen  tuberculosis  can  be  done  to  lessen 
any  communicable  disease. 


SOCIAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  FARMERS. 
By  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  Broad  Ripple,  Indiana. 

Garfield  said,  ''It  is  not  so  much  at  what  school  you  are  educated,  but 
how  you  are  educated."  Infiuence,  education  and  opportunity  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  the  broadening  and  expanding  of  liberality  and  equality 
amongst  the  leading  people,  the  farmers.  Farmers  are  the  solid  men  of  the 
country.  They  pay  about  one-half  of  all  the  taxes  collected,  and  rightfully 
should  be  consulted  on  all  questions  of  vital  importance  to  themselves  and 
families.  You,  as  a  class  of  citizens,  are  the  most  law  abiding  people  of 
the  land;  your  mercantile  pursuits  are  in  the  hands  of  honest  men;  your 
sons  and  daughters  have  utmost  confidence  in  your  counsel  and  advice,  and 
your  women  are  the  purest  women  of  the  nation.  As  a  consequence  you 
have  not  given  your  time  to  think  of  the  momentous  influence  you  daily 
exert  over  the  social  world.  Perchance  you  have  been  in  a  lethargy;  you 
have  not  heard  the  hue  and  cry  for  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  social 
formalities.  But  when  we  see  the  seething  whirl-pool  dashing  against  the 
crumbling  rocks,  and  hear  the  voices,  eloquent  and  pathetic,  pleading  and 
earnest,  we,  the  farmers,  must  man  the  life-boat  and  out  to  their  rescue. 

We  do  not  realize  the  influence  we  sway  in  the  daily  pursuit  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  wealth;  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of 
greed.  In  this  mad  race  we  do  not  hear  the  wail  of  the  orphan,  nor  see  the 
tear  of  the  widow,  nor  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  as  the  gambler's  wife  pleads 
for  alms.  True !  we  do  not  directly  feel  the  throb  and  surge  of  Wall  street ; 
we  are  not  directly  under  the  influence  of  Tammany  Hall ;  we  are  not  risk- 
ing our  all  on  the  Chicago  wheat  pit,  but  what  sound  was  ever  uttered  but 
it  echoed  back  from  the  distant  hills?  What  tide  ever  went  out,  but  in 
course  of  time  came  back?  What  act  was  ever  committed,  but  in  after 
years  we  reap  as  we  have  sown.  Knowing  these  things,  there  is  no  excuse 
from  forming  a  movement  that  will  end  in  the  greatest  emancipation  of  man 
that  has  ever  been  achieved. 

The  farmer's  home  is  the  place  to  educate  the  public,  and  tEe  place  to 
begin  is  around  the  fireside.     Strip  your  information  of  technology,  put  it 
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IB  such  a  way  that  motlierB  and  children  can  understand  it,  and  you  have 
achieved  a  victory. 

When  you  prune  your  young  orchard,  no  one,  but  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  art,  is  allowed  to  cut  the  tender  twigs.  If  you  hire  a 
hand  to  sow  the  wheat,  plow  the  com,  you  request  some  recommendation  as 
to  his  qualifications  as  a  farm  hand,  and  you  insist  that  he  is  kind  to  the 
horses.  If  you  have  a  young  horse  you  wish  to  train  for  a  family  driver 
you  do  not  trust  your  disinterested  neighbor  to  train  him,  but  guide  him 
with  tender  hands  until  he  is  perfectly  gentle  and  fears  nothing.  But  when 
the  children  are  sent  to  school,  do  you  inquire  if  their  teacher  is  kind  and 
thoughtful,  if  you  would  be  willing  that  she  would  mould  your  child's  life? 
No,  you  trust  to  the  trustee  or  school-board  for  that  information.  It  is  right 
that  you  should  have  confidence  in  that  official,  but  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance, the  pruning  of  tender  trees,  the  securing  of  a  man  of  work,  the 
training  of  the  horse,  or  the  training  of  your  children  to  be  noble  men  and 
women?  We  are  surrounding  our  children  with  influences  and  environ- 
ments that  have  tendencies  io  dwarf  and  narrow  their  mental  conceptions. 
We  see  the  little  pinched,  dwarfed  faces  dodge  the  policeman  on  the  alley, 
and  hear  the  shrill,  falsetto  voices  shrieking  in  fiendish  delight  at  some  sup- 
posed pugilistic  attack,  and  inwardly  we  wonder  where  so  many  noble  young 
men  as  we  have  come  from. 

I  heard  a  mother  say  to  her  young  son,  who  was  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment, restless  and  impetuous,  as  h^  played  around  her  as  she  prepared 
the  evening  meal,  "Tou  are  the  meanest  kid  that  ever  lived."  No  doubt 
she  was  tired  with  the  day's  work,  but  that  was  no  excuse  for  her  to  bruise 
the  feelings. of  the  child  in  that  manner.  I  never  hear  her  speak  of  her 
child  in  any  other  manner ;  it  was  served  to  him  morning,  noon  and  night ; 
it  was  the  little  prayer  at  his  bedside.  I  fancy  I  could  see  the  little  Paul, 
as  he  climbed  the  old  stairway  in  his  nightrobe,  without  a  goodnight  kiss, 
and  when  in  the  old  trundle  bed,  he  wondered  who  it  was  that  smiled  at  him 
so  kindly  as  the  stars  shone  through  the  window,  and  the  next  morning  he 
would  creep  up  to  her  and  say  "Mother  an  Angel  kissed  me  last  night." 
This  is  no  idle  fancy  of  an  artist's  brain  to  be  placed  on  canvas,  hung  in  an 
art  gallery,  and  gazed  at  by  the  idle  throng  that  passes  by,  but  is  an  actual- 
ity and  a  reality,  and  is  being  enacted  in  thousands  of  our  homes  to-day. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  reform  schools  are  full  of  boys  whose  home 
training  has  been  just  as  the  one  described.  There  they  are  placed  with 
different  nationalities  and  different  characteristics,  from  the  shrewd,  sharp 
eyed  boy  who  cheats  from  his  first  game  of  marbles,  to  the  boy  who  steals 
the  rosy-cheeked  apples  from  the  merchant's  barrel  on  the  side-walk.  Some- 
times it  is  a  query  in  my  mind  as  to  which  is  the  greater  evil,  for  the  boy 
tfj  commit  the  theft,  or  for  the  man  to  place  the  temptation  before  the  child. 
The  will-power  to  overcome  temptations  must  be  cultivated  the  same  as  all 
other  virtues,  therefore  how  can  you  expect  to  cultivate  those  virtues  with- 
out the  necessary  encouragement  P 

When  Garfield  went  to  the  Williams  College  he  wrote  to  a  friend  what 
it  was  to  be  under  the  influence  of  that  marvelous  personality,  Mark  Hop- 
kins.    He  felt  the  need  of  personal  contact  with  a  character  of  such  value. 

Frozen  music  may  charm  the  ear,  but  it  sends  no  cord  of  sympathy  to 
the  soul.  Petrified  relierion  may  satisfy  our  pride  in  the  dim  cathedral  halls, 
but  it  sends  a  death  chill  to  the  dving  gladiator.  The  world  does  not  need 
beauties  of  form,  but  ministries  of  love. 

Society  is  responsible  to  a  great  degree  for  so  many  criminals.  They 
drink  the  froth  and  foam  of  evil  gossip,  and  do  not  consider  the  full  value 
of  true  manhood  and  womanhood. 
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If  these  evil  tendencies  that  ar^  manifesting  themselves  so  strongly 
among  our  people  are  to  be  checked,  and  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  to  be 
preserved,  the  result  must  be  accomplished  through  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation, and  home  rule.  We  cannot  expect  government  rule  to  exist  when 
home  rule  is  so  lax.  Not  the  rule  of  the  rod  of  iron,  but  of  love  and  kind- 
ness. Those  who  go  out  from  our  farm  homes  must  show,  by  their  living 
and  integrity,  by  the  amount  of  energy  which  they  display  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  and  nobler  objects  of  desire  and  daily  living,  and  by  their 
power  to  do  good  service  to  the  world,  a  contempt  of  all  things  that  have  a 
tendency  to  demoralize  and  wreck  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  our 
country. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  to  be  made  contented  with  the  present 
social  conditions,  but  made  to  think,  to  look  out  and  ahead,  grasp  all  good, 
and  give  freely,  for  much  has  been  given  and  much  is  expected  of  you.  The 
Golden  Age  is  yet  to  be,  Man  has  not  fallen,  he  is  rising.  Misery  and  evil 
are  not  phantom  pictures,  but  first  must  be  understood  before  they  can  be 
eliminated.  The  harmony  of  the  uxii verse  still  has  a  great  amount  of  work 
for  you  to  achieve,  and  never  will  your  ideal  be  made  real  by  lazily  sitting 
back  in  your  chair  of  rest  and  ease,  with  the  belief  that  all  is  bound  to  end 
well.  Let  your  ideals  be  so  high  you  can  never  reach  them.  The  person 
who  reaches  his  ideals  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  is  an  entire  failure.  The 
men  that  dream  dreams,  see  visions,  that  build  castles  in  the  air,  are  the 
ones  that  must  help  forward  the  World. 

*'It  is  they 

Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And  listening  to  the  inner  floor  of  thin^, 
Speak  to  the  Age  out  of  Eternity." 

Behind  every  great  and  popular  movement  of  history,  and  every  cause 
that,  has  made  its  way,  there  has  been  some  finer  sentiment  to  inspire  men's 
purposes,  and  fire  their  imaginations.  Difficulties,  afflictions  and  discour- 
agements have  been  the  key  by  which  the  greater  number  of  successes 
have  been  achieved.  **The  Last  Hope"  could  never  have  been  composed 
unless  Gottschalk  had  sorrowed  and  suffered.  Byron  needed  his  beloved 
Mary  to  complete  his  life,  but  without  her  he  became  famous.  Phoebe  Gary 
sings  her  songs  of  inspiration  by  faith,  as  she  never  beheld  the  beauties  of 
the  world.  Milton's  'Taradise  Regained"  was  written  with  the  hope  of 
regaining  his  vision  in  another  world;  we  would  never  have  enjoyed  David 
Harum  if  the  author  had  not  been  sent  i^  the  moutains  to  regain  his  health. 
Gray  was  seven  years  writing  the  * 'Elegy  of  the  Country  Churchyard," 
George  Elliot  read  nearly  one  thousand  books  before  she  wrote  ''Middle- 
march;"  Webster  was  forty  years  in  compiling  the  Dictionary.  Ljrman 
Abbott's  most  famous  sermon  was  delivered  after  forty  years  of  careful  pre- 
paration. Bryant  wrote  "Thanatopsis"  one  hundred  times  and  wept  bitter 
tears  because  it  was  not  better. 

Some  may  think  that  these  are  great  achievements,  but  true  greatness 
means  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  find  around  you,  and  do  it  well.  When 
was  Garfield  the  greatest?  Was  it  when  he  was  in  Congress?  Was  it  when 
he  was  inaugurated  among  the  fluttering  flags  and  peals  of  happy  bells,  and 
hailed  and  blessed  by  the  millions  of  lusty  voices?  No,  he  was  the  greatest 
after  he  had  closed  his  famous  inaugural  speech,  and  turned  and  kissed  his 
aged  mother. 

All  honor  to  the  man  whose  feet  echoes  to  the  music  of  his  Country, 
-^hose  shroud  is  his  native  flag,  whose  pillow  is  "Mother  Earth."     Brin^ 

garland  and  revive  his  memory.     But  far  more  honor  to  the  farm  that 
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yields  such  lights  of  true  living  as  Bayard  Taylor,  Horace  Greely,  Daniel 
Webster,  George  Washington,  Robert  Burns,  and  Francis  Williard. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  storm  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  number  of 
students  were  in  a  pleasure  boat.  The  small  craft  was  capsized,  several  of 
the  old  seamen  feared  to  brave  the  fierce  gale,  when  one  brave  lad  recogniz- 
ing his  fellow  friends,  secured  a  rope  to  his  waist,  and  amid  glare  and 
gleam,  and  mad  tossed  billows,  he  rescued  three.  Just  as  he  was  near  the 
shore  with  the  last  one  he  was  injured  with  a  piece  of  wreckage.  He  was 
hurried  to  the  hospital.  The  next  morning  a  fellow  student  rushed  into 
his  room  with  a  newspaper  giving  a  glowing  account  of  his  bravery.  ''Look, 
Tom,  look,  you  are  a  hero,  a  hero"  he  shouted.  Tom,  all  bruised  and 
bandaged,  replied  ''Tell  me  Dick,  did  I  do  my  best?  If  I  didn't,  don't  tell 
me  I  am  a  hero." 

Are  we  doing  our  best  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  in  the  place  of 
one,  to  enrich  the  whitened  slopes,  to  advance  agriculture  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  to  educate  our  children  to  be  broad  and  liberal  minded  citizens?  Then 
put  your  ear  to  the  great  store  house  of  human  nature,  pick  and  clean  the 
rough  nuggets  that  come  in  your  life  and  success  is  yours.  Liberty  is  never 
so  sweet  to  the  criminal,  as  when  he  stands  behind  the  prison  bars  and  kisses 
his  babe  goodbye.  Character  is  never  so  appreciated  as  when  by  a  thought- 
less step  it  passes  us  as  a  golden  age.  Life  is  never  so  precious  as  when  we 
annually  pass  each  milestone  find  see  the  shadows  growing  thick  and  fast, 
and  as  we  "nightly  pitch  our  moving  tents  one  day's  march  nearer  home," 
we  realize  the  meaning  of  living  near  the  ideals  of  integrity,  honesty,  and 
purity  above  all  other  men.  The  human  life  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  the  brain,  beyond  the  limit  of  spare,  beyond  the  calculation  of  time.  Oh, 
weary  not  in  the  nursuit  of  hicrher  attainments. 

*'0!  flower  pn  the  breast  of  the  river, 

0  marvel  of  beauty  and  grace, 

Did  you  fall  right  down  from  Heaven 
From  out  the  most  beautiful  place? 

Tour  heart  is  as  pure  as  an  angel, 
Your  face  is  steeped  in  the  sun, 
Did  you  grow  in  the  radiant  city, 
My  pure  and  holy  one? 

'Nay,  nay'  said  the  lily 
None  gave  me  saintly  white, 

1  grew  in  the  darkness, 
Down  in  the  dreariest  night. 

From  the  ooze  of  the  slimy  river, 
I  won  my  glory  and  grace, 
White  souls  fall  not,  O  my  poetl 
They  rise  to  the  highest  place." 


HOUSEHOLD  HYGIENE. 

By  Mrs.  B.  S.  Shannon,  Toronto. 

Health  is  such  a  blessing  that  the  individual  who  devises  means  to  pre- 
serve it  or  to  restore  it  when  lost,  is  deserving  of  all  the  gratitude  and 
honor  that  a  community  can  bestow.  Unfortunately  there  are  very  few  who 
estimate  life  at  its  true  value,  until  they  are  confronted  with  the  grim 
destroyer — Death.     No  one  can  fully  appreciate  the  priceless  blessings  of 
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health  until  he  feels  it  has  slipped  from  his  grasp.    '^Health  is  Wealth." 
This  is  truly  an  expression  of  wisdom. 

The  great  need  of  the  present  day  is  adequate  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
physiology,  that  humanity  may  not  only  know  how  to  secure  the  restoration 
of  health  when  lost,  but,  by  attention  to  physiological  and  sanitary  laws, 
may  retain  good  health  indefinitely. 

The  hygienic  essentials  for  good  health  being  sunlight,  fresh  air,  pure 
water,  proper  food  and  exercise,  we  cannot  do  better  than  consider  these 
separately. 

Sunlight  is  essential  to  life.  Its  rays  stimulate  the  growth  of  every 
living  organism  and  .there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  exert  a  chemical  action 
upon  living  tissue  with  which  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Sunshine  is  necessary  to  robust  vigorous  health.  It  is  a  tonic  that  has  no 
superior.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  sunlight,  especially  the  morning  sun- 
light, penetrate  your  homes.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  sun's 
rays  streaming  in  through  every  door  and  window  the  whole  day  to  destroy 
the  carpets  and  draperies,  but  sometime  during  the  day  throw  open  the  entire 
dwelling.  Sunshine  is  the  best  disinfectant.  The  bacterial  effects  are  only 
beginning  to  be  understood,  but,  if  you  desire  a  healthful  dwelling,  let  Gods 
bright  sunshine  freely  and  frequently  penetrate  every  corner  of  it.  If  we 
were  selecting  a  building  site,  we  would  like  to  have  it  on  a  gentle  slope 
facing  the  south  or  southwest,  with  the  living  rooms  facing  the  south  or 
south-west,  as  the  part  of  the  house  we  are  in  the  most  is  where  we  want  the 
most  sunshine.  We  would  naturally  avoid  a  swampy  locality  where  there 
might  be  malaria  and  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  proper  drainage. 
We  are  not  like  flowers,  absolutely  dependent  on  light,  but  we  must  have 
plenty.  A  physician  in  New  Orleans  during  one  of  its  epidemics  reported 
more  than  six  times  as  many  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  the  shady  as  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street.  In  connection  with  a  good  many  hospitals  and 
rest  homes,  they  have  sun  parlors,  just  where  the  patients  can  sit  and  have 
the  sun  rays  fall  on  them.  Sunshine  is  cheap  and  yet  such  a  blessing.  Let 
us  have  plenty  of  it. 

Why  do  we  need  fresh  air?  'Why  ventilate  our  homes?  Because  w© 
have  to  breathe  and  in  breathing  we  use  up  or  spoil  the  air.  Air  consists  of 
about  four-fifths  nitrogen  and  about  one-fifth  oxygen.  One  man  uses  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour;  hence  the  need  of  constantly  replenishing  the  air  in 
our  homes,  especially  at  night  when  Nature  does  her  great  repairing  work, 
when  she  is  busy  making  good  the  ravages  of  the  day,  replacing  the  waste 
by  building  fresh  tissue. 

The  Egyptians  understood  the  need  of  ventilation  and  built  passages 
in  the  interior  of  the  pyramids.  We  cannot  live  without  air.  Take  for 
example  the  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  where  so  many  people  were  shut 
into  a  small  space  over  night.  The  next  morning  they  were  nearly  all  dead. 
We  not  only  need  air,  but  to  be  healthy,  we  must  have  pure  air. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  entering  our  houses  through  the 
doors  when  being  opened,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  air 
of  the  whole  house  fresh.  We  need  to  open  the  doors  and  windows  and  have 
every  part  of  the  house  aired  frequently  during  the  day.  In  the  winter  we 
need  to  watch  this  more  carefully.  Fresh  air  is  more  easily  warmed  than 
impure  air,  so  do  not  think  you  are  extravagant.  In  the  summer  the  win- 
dows and  doors  are  naturally  open  more.  Especially,  have  the  air  of  the 
living  room,  whichever  room  that  may  be,  as  pure  as  possible,  and  of  the 
kitchen  too,  where  we  women  as  a  rule  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  our  time. 
Several  people  cannot  be  in  a  room  long  without  the  air  becoming  close  and 
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it  has  the  effect  of  making  us  drowsy  and  produces  headaclie.  Let  us  cul- 
tivate deep  breathing  and  breathe  through  the  nose.  We  need  to  watch 
this  with  small  children. 

Let  us  watch  our  sleeping  rooms,  very  carefully,  to  have  them  well  sup- 
plied with  fresh  air  all  night.  We  can  do  this  by  having  the  window  open 
top  and  bottom  and  placing  the  bed  so  that  there  is  not  a  draught.  Sleeping 
in  the  underwear  worn  by  day,  is  a  very  unclean  habit,  as  the  clothing  be- 
comes covered  with  particles  of  the  skin  removed  by  constant  friction  of  the 
clothing,  and  also  somewhat  saturated  with  perspiration  which  is  going  on 
constantly,  although  we  may  not  always  be  aware  of  it.  Throw  open  the 
bed  upon  rising.  The  mattress  and  bedding  should,  be  aired  as  much  as 
possible  and  the  room  left  at  least  one  hour  to  air  before  the  bed  is  made. 

Let  us  try  to  see  that  the  schools,  where  the  children  spend  so  much  of 
their  time,  are  properly  ventilated.  A  child  kept  out  doors  a  great  deal 
becomes  strong  and  is  less  subject  to  disease  than  one  closely  housed.  Our 
churches  and  other  public  buildings  are  often  very  poorly  ventilated.  I 
knew  of  a  case  where  a  concert  Vas  given  in  a  hall  where  the  air  became  so 
foul  that  the  lights  nearly  went  out  and  the  people  who  were  in  the  build- 
ing .were  sick  for  days,  showing  that  impure  air  is  poisonous  to  our  systems. 

Besides  making  the  air  impure  by  our  breathing,  impurities  often  come 
from  the  cellar,  decayed  vegetables  or  dampness  being  the  cause.  Cellars 
should  be  cleaned  early  in  the  spring  and  kept  sweet  to  keep  the  air  of  the 
rest  of  the  house  pure.  Accumulations  around  the  house  or  in  the  yard,  will 
make  the  air  impure  before  it  reaches  the  house,  hence  we  must  keep  our 
yards  clean  and  remove  all  wastes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  sinks  clean 
and  sweet.  The  air  in  the  house  should  be  as  near  like  the  outside  air  as  pos- 
sible, without  draught  and  sujfl&ciently  warmed  in  winter. 

Pure  water  is  another  essential  to  health.  Three-fourths  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  water.  One-half  ounce  is  needed  daily  for  each  pound  of 
our  weight.  This  is  got  from  our  food — ^vegetables,  fruits,  meats  and  bever- 
ages. The  purest  form  of  water  is  derived  from  vegetables  and  fruits,  next 
to  that  of  distilled  vater.  Spring  water  is  a  great  boon,  if  it  can  be  kept 
free  from  contamination.  If  wells  are  used,  they  should  be  cleaned  every 
three  months  and  should  never  be  placed  near  buildings.  Be  careful  never 
to  throw  wash  water  of  any  kind  near  a. well,  as  it  is  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  well  water  and  render  it  impure.  Disease  is  sure  to  follow  where 
impure  water  has  been  used. 

Our  diet  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  health.  Good  plain  whole- 
some food  well  cooked  is  much  better  than  a  lot  of  fancy  dishes  and  pastry. 
Our  diet  should  be  suited  to  our  climate,  age  and  occupation.  A  man  in  a 
cold  country  working  out  of  doors  needs  much  stronger  food  than  an  office 
man  in  a  warm  climate.  A  growing  boy  will  naturally  have  a  more  raven- 
ous appetite  than  an  elderly  person  who  exercises  very  little.  A  man  do- 
ing manual  labor  will  need  more  food  than  one  whose  occupation  necessitates 
his  having  very  little  exercise.  Children  should  have  very  simple  diet,  lots 
of  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  bread,  porridge,  fruits  and  sweets,  but  very  little 
cake,  pastry  and  meat.  The  sweets  should  be  the  purest  and  given  after 
meals  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  appetite  for  other  things.  Regularity  with 
meals  is  very  necessary,  most  particularly  with  children. 

We  all  need  exercise  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition  and  house- 
work is  as  healthy  exercise  as  any,  if  we  can  do  it  in  pure  air  and  keep  the 
body  erect.  Where  a  person's  work  does  not  call  for  exercise,  he  should  take 
walks,  breathing  exercises  and  engage  in  out  door  sports  to  bring  every  part 
of  the  body  into  practice. 
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Thus  far  we  have  spoken  most  of  the  hyeriene  of  the  home;  now  let  ns 
consider  our  bodies,  the  skin,  eyes,  ears,'  teeth  and  hair. 

The  skin  is  in  two  layers  called  the  epidermis  and  the  true  skin.  There 
are  two  skin  glands,  one  to  supply  oil  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  prevent  the 
hair  from  becoming  britBe,  the  other  is  the  sweat  gland  through  which  im- 
purities from  the  body  pass  off  constantly.  If  the  pores  of  the  skin  become 
closed,  it  a^ects  the  health,  hence  the  need  of  frequent  bathing.  Among  the 
white  races  of  the  earth  the  English  are  the  greatest  devotees  of  the  daily  tub, 
to  which  custom  their  ruddy  complexion  is  largely  due.  The  skin  is  such  an 
important  excretory  organ  that  the  importance  of  keeping  its  innumerable 
outlets  free  from  obstruction  cannot  be  over-estimated.  We  know  it  will  be 
urged  that  the  majority  of  people  have  not  time  or  convenience  for  fre- 
quent bathing,  but  when  sickness  overtakes  them  they  have  to  find  time  tc 
submit  to  medical  treatment,  and  in  this  as  in  other  matters  of  every  day 
life,  the  cleanly  individual  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  will  find  a  way  or 
make  it.  Hot  baths  are  necessary  to  thoroughly  cleanse,  but  the  cold  baths 
are  powerful  stimulants.  The  best  time  to  bathe  is  immediately  upon  ris- 
ing or  a  couple  of  hours  after  a  meal  or  just  before  retiring.  The  man  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  took  a  bath  once  a  year,  whether  he  needed  it 
or  not,  would  hardly  fulfil  the  requirements  of  ordinary  civilization,  not  to 
mention  hygiene. 

We  often  abuse  our  eyes  by  reading  in  a  poor  light  or  in  cars  or  by 
reading  very  fine  print.  Fine  print  should  not  be  allowed  in  schools,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  short  sighted  children  so  that  their  sight 
may  not  become  worse.  A  baby's  eyes  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
strong  light. 

Be  careful  in  washing  the  ears  not  to  allow  any  cold  water  to  enter 
them.  The  wax  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  ears,  as  it  often  col- 
lects in  such  a  quantity  as  to  affect  hearing.  It  is  especially  necessary  to 
watch  children  in  this  matter. 

The  first  step  in  digestion  takes  place  in  the  mouth,  by  the  mastication 
of  the  food  by  the  teeth,  hence  they  should  be  kept  in  a  clean  healthy  con- 
dition to  prevent  impurities  mixing  with  the  food.  All  cavities  in  the  teeth 
should  be  filled  as  soon  as  they  appear  and  other  necessary  care  given  the 
teeth.  A  person  should  go  regularly  to  a  dentist  every  six  months  or  once 
a  year  at  the  longest.  Keep  the  tartar  removed  and  clean  the  teeth  once  a 
day  at  least  with  a  brush  to  prevent  food  lodging  in  and  around  them. 

When  the  hair  becomes  oily  and  dust  accumulates,  it  should  be  washed 
(about  once  a  month)  and  the  head  massaged  to  keep  the  scalp  in  good 
healthy  condition.  Vegetable  foods,  especially  carrots,  are  very  gopd  for 
the  hair. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  obedience  to  Nature's 
laws,  in  the  vigor  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  during  the  recent  war  with  Rus- 
sia. No  army  ever  went  through  so  severe  a  campaign  with  as  little  disease 
as  did  these  little, defenders  of  the  ''Sun  Eise  Kingdom/'  What  was  the 
secret?  They  were  accustomed  and  trained  to  drink  plenty  of  pure  water, 
to  eat  simple  food  and  less  of  it  in  proportion  than  we  Americans,  their  diet 
being  mostly  rice  and  fish,  and,  moreover,  their  houses  are  so  fiimsily  built 
that  the  outside  atmosphere  freely  penetrates  them. 

Pure  air,  pure  water,  sunshine,  proper  food  and  exercise  are  all  neces- 
sary to  our  well  being,  but  there  is  still  something  very  necessary,  pure 
thoughts.  Keep  the  mind  pure  and  not  self -centered.  There  are  enough 
sad  things  in  life.  Let  us  try  to  confstantly  think  of  the  bright  things  for 
which  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful. 
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HOME  DECORATION. 
Mes.  Lilian  Gray  Price,  Toronto. 

Probably  no  art  has  so  few  masters  as  that  of  decoration.  In  England  • 
Morris  was  for  many  years  the  great  leader,  but  among  his  followers  no  one 
has  attained  authority,  and  in  America  we  are  still  without  a  leader.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  lack  we  have  learned  that  the  art  of  decoration  is  dependent 
upon  building  and  architecture,  and  is  bound  to  follow  the  principles  which 
govern  them. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  training  it  is  astonishing  how  much  we  have 
of  irood  interior  decoration  not  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  in 
the  homes  of  people  of  average  fortune,  and  when  the  fact  is  once  recognized 
that  beauty — ^like  education — can  dignify  any  circumstances  from  the 
narrowest  to  thft  most  opulent,  it  becomes  an  object  of  lile  to  secure  it. 

Our  houses  should  represent  our  individual  tastes  and  habits,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  woman's  home  shall  be  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  setting 
for  her  personality,  a  credit  to  her  husband,  and  an  unconscious  education 
for  her  children.  A  beautiful  home  is  undoubtedly  a  great  means  of  edu- 
cation and  of  that  best  of  all  education  which  is  unconscious.  To  grow  up 
in  such  an  one  means  a  much  more  complete  and  perfect  man  or  woman 
than  would  be  possible  without  that  influence. 

But  a  perfect  home  is  never  created  all  at  once,  but  grows,  and  every 
book,  every  picture,  every  carefully  selected  object  brought  into  the  home 
adds  to  and  makes  part  of  a  beautiful  whole. 

Of  course,  if  We  build  our  house,  we  have  the  advantage  of  putting  into 
it  our  individual  ideas  and  tastes,  and  can  thus  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
interior  decoration,  but  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
builder's  idea  to  a  great  extent,  and  this  makes  the  problem  more  difficult. 
We  may  have  long  narrow  halls,  narrow  rooms  and  high  ceilings,  or  broad 
rooms  and  loti?^  ceilings,  many  difficulties  to  overcome. 

However,  although  the  house  is  a  matter  of  construction,  its  geni9ral 
interior  effect  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  color  treatment  and  careful 
and  cultivated  selection  of  accessories. 

Harmony  or  the  want  of  harmony  in  color  forms  the  all  pervading 
atmosphere.  Unity  must  be  sought  for,  forming  a  quiet  background  for  our 
daily  lives  and  unconsciously  shaping  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  Nature 
is  full  harmony  and  never  makes  a  mistake.  Let  us  learn  from  her.  Color 
has  been  aptly  called  ^'the  music  of  light,"  because  just  as  we  have  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scales  of  sound  and  harmony  and  discord  in  music,  so  in 
color  we  have  ascending  and  descending  scales  of  light,  harmony  and 
discord. 

Consider  then  the  harmony  which  must  exist  between  the  room  and  its 
furnishings.  Sometimes  rooms  are  out  of  proportion,  too  large  or  too  small, 
while  sometimes  we  have  to  make  a  dark  room  appear  as  light  as  possible, 
or  to  subdue  the  glare.     Color  is  the  most  powerful  remedy. 

We  know  that  the  primary  colors  are  red,  blue  and  yellow,  and  the 
secondary  are  purple,  green  and  orange.  Yellow  and  orange  will  bring 
warmth  and  sunshine  into  a  room.  Green  and  red  with  their  tints,  unless 
too  dark  have  little  effect  in  changing  the  light,  while  blue  may  be  used  in 
a  bright  room.  In  other  words,  the  warm  colors  are  yellow,  reds,  red 
browns,  and  olive  green,  and  the  cold  colors  are  blue,  blue  green,  purple, 
gray,  and  neutral  tones  of  the  warm  colors. 
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The  same  color  should  appear  three  times  in  a  room,  with  the  darkest 
shade  on  the  floor,  next  on  the  wall  and  the  lighest  on  the  ceiling.  One 
done  in  greens,  or  one  color  would  make  ''simple  harmony,'*  while  one  done 
in  contrasting  but  harmonious  colors  would  give   ''harmony  of  contrast." 

We  seldom  use  the  spectral  colors,  but  we  soften  and  neutralize,  the 
background  tones,  and  in  selecting  colors  select  those  with  the  same  quality 
as  if  the  same  neutral  tint  had  been  introduced  into  all  the  dyes.  Observe 
carefully  the  flowers,  spring,  summer  and  autumn,  birds,  butterflies  all  of 
which  are  rich  in  color  combinations  which  can  be  adapted  to  interior 
decoration. 

So  much  for  color.  Now  a  word  might  be  said  about  appropriateness. 
Get  things  that  are  appropriate  or  suitable  to  one  another,  and  fit  all 
together  so  as  to  have  8»ch  completeness  that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  finding  everywhere  agreeable,  suitable  and 
thoughtful  furnishings,  and  combine  utility  with  beauty. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  even  mention  the 
various  branches  of  home  decoration,  so  we  must  confine  ourselves  chiefly 
to  floors,  walls,  draperies  and  pictures,  because  these  are  the  flrst  and  moat 
important  things  to  consider. 

The  decoration  of  the  walls  furnishes  the  room  as  much  as  anything, 
and  here  again  we  must  consider  color  with  reference  to  light.  A  north 
room  will  require  wtti*m  and  bright  treatment,  but  a  room  facing  the  south 
similarly  treated  would  produce  an  almost  insupportable  brightness.  It 
should  have  cool  light  colors,  blues,  water-green,  and  silvery  tones  to  con- 
trast with  the  yellow  of  sunlight.  The  decorator  should  remember  that  the 
color  used  on  the  walls  governs  everything  else  in  the  way  of  furnishing, 
such  as  rugs,  curtains  etc.  Thus  it  is  necessary  flrst  to  consider  the  taste 
and  feeling  of  the  occupant,  exposure  of  the  room  and  use  of  it,  then  having 
once  decided  on  this  part  we  may  choose  tints  according  to  personal  taste. 

In  submitting  a  paper  for  publication  one  is  forced  to  forego  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  illustration  and  demonstration  by  means  of 
samples  of  wall  paper6,  but  there  are  a  few  rules  one  can  follow.  In  hall 
^aper  or  wall  decoration  of  any  kind  in  this  part  of  the  house,  we  wish  to 
give  dignity,  and  make  it  a  fltting  entrance  to  the  various  rooms.  In  the 
drawing  room  we  may  use  a  dainty  paper  and  one  to  give  the  impression  of 
elegance  and  space,  while  in  a  library  the  paper  should  be  unobtrusive,  as 
we  go  there  to  study  the  books  and  not  the  walls.  In  the  sitting  or  living 
room  we  wish  to  give  the  effect  of  intimacy  or  close  family  life,  and  can 
use  a  more  lively,  cosy  design,  and  in  the  dining  room  utility  and  every  day 
service  has  generally  to  be  thought  of  in  combination  with  beauty. 

In  the  ceiling  it  is  best  to  use  the  lighest  shade  of  color  and  should 
reflect  light  into  the  room.  A  ceiling  of  cream  white  will  harmonize  with 
almost  any  tint  on  the  wall  and  also  gives  the  effect  of  air  and  light. 

In  the  rugs  we  try  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  contrast  to  give  life  and 
snap,  yet  harmonizing  with  the  walls,  or  we  may  use  a  decided  contrast, 
as  copper  colored  walls  and  softly  toned  green  carpet.  Green  is  considered 
a  safe  color,  as  the  authorities  tell  us  we  are  liable  to  make  fewer  mistakes 
in  the  use  of  green  than  of  any  other  color. 

In  curtains  and  draperies  fancy  may  run  riot.  These  have  more  to  do 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  than  chairs  or  sofas.  Chairs  are  sat  on 
and  pass  from  the  view,  but  draperies,  like  pictures,  hang  in  everybody's  sight. 
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A  room  having  good  color^  attractive  and  interesting  pictures,  and  beauti- 
ful draperies  is  already  furnished.  Here  also  color  is  the  £rst  thing  to 
remember.  It  may  follow  that  of  the  walls  or  may  'be  white.  With  plain 
i^alls  figured  draperies  are  correct,  while  figured  walls  call  for  plain  drap- 
eries. We  use  soft  pliable  materials  and  straight  lines,  and  a  general  plastic 
rule  is  net  curtains  with  rich  portieres  downstairs,  and  muslin  and  light 
curtains  upstairs.  Stencilling  which  is  coming  into  vogue  is  economical, 
serviceable,  and  attractive  and  may  be  used  on  cheesecloth,  grass  linen, 
SuBsian  crash,  silk,  denim  or  velour,  is  within  any  women's  realm  of  hand 
work,  and  will  do  much  towards  solving  the  problem  of  artistic  curtains  and 
draperies. 

The  selection  of  pictures  is  a  most  dfficult  o]^,  but  they  add  the  last 
definite  note  of  individuality  and  beauty  to  the  home.  First  comes  the 
question  of  weeding  out  the  old  ones,  and  we  have  to  slowly  and  gradually 
put  the  ofEending  one  in  less  and  less  conspicuous  places  till  we  at  last  land 
it  in  the  store  room  or  attic  with  its  face  to  the  wall,  without  a  shock  to 
anyone's  feelings. 

Then  comes  the  selection  of  new  ones.  Only  the  favored  few  can  afford 
to  have  the  originals  of  good  pictures,  but  we  all  can  get  prints  and 
photographic  reproductions  of  art  treasures  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
World.  For  a  small  expenditure  we  may  have  the  Cosmos  prints,  or  the 
Perry  pictures,  while  for  a  little  larger  outlay  we  can  obtain  the  Copley  prints 
which  are  rich  in  color,  artistic  and  satisfying.  Our  selection  is  unlimited, 
but,  unless  we  have  confidence  in  our  own  taste,  it  is  best  to  choose  copies  of 
the  world's  art  treasures.  Whenever  opportunity  offers  to  go  through  art 
galleries,  or  to  study  a  collection  of  good  pictures  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  to  learn  something  of  the  different  artists,  how  they  came  to  paint 
certain  pictures,  and  how  really  good  art  may  be  brought  into  the  home, 
there  opens  up  to  us  a  new  world  of  delightful  study  and  pleasure,  little 
thought  of  by  many  people. 

After  a  selection  of  subjects  has  been  made  there  is  the  framing  and 
hanging,  which  require  thought  and  care  so  that  we  may  do  full  justice  to 
the  picture  itself.  The  inclination  is  to  hang  pictures  too  high;  the 
guiding  principle  should  be  the  level  of  the  eye.  If  the  pictures  are  large 
and  hung  one  in  a  place,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  them,  but  in  group- 
ing it  will  be  found  that  a  large  picture,  strong  in  detail,  with  smaller  ones 
around  it,  will  give  the  best  result.  Relative  size,  color,  shape  and  even 
subjects  have  to  be  considered.  But  is  it  not  all  very  much  worth  while, 
to  show  in  the  pictures  upon  our  walls,  as  far  as  our  money  will  allow,  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  practical  in  our  home  P 

In  a  closing  word,  let  me  quote  from  Candace  Wheeler :  — 

^'It  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  thing  to  create  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  interior.  There  is  no  influence  so  potent  upon  life  as  harmon- 
ious surroundings,  and  to  create  and  possess  a  home  which  is  harmonious 
in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  is  the  privilege  of  all  but  the  wretchedly 
poor.  In  proportion  also  as  these  surroundings  become  more  perfect  in  their 
art  and  meaning  there  is  a  corresponding  elevation  in  the  dweller  among 
them  .  .  .  since  the  best  decoration  must  include  many  spiritual  blessings,  it 
may  indeed  be  used  to  further  vulgar  ambitions,  or  pamper  bodily  weak- 
nesses, but  truth  and  beauty  are  its  essentials,  and  these  will  have  their 
utterance." 
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HOUSEHOLD  EXPENSES. 

By  Miss  Bertha  A.  Duncan,  Eme&t,  Ont. 

It  is  often  puzzling  to  know  just  how  the  housewife  can  plan  and  econ- 
omize to  make  a  small  income  meet  the  mutiplicity  of  household  expenses, 
and  thus  keep  her  home  out  of  debt.  Even  though  the  house  is  free  of  debt 
there  is  still  food,  clothing,  fuel,  service,  taxes,  church  expenses,  an 
occasional  trip  or  a  good  concert,  all  of  which  may  be  justly  included  in  the 
expense  account  of  a  well  ordered  family. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  his  wife  is  a  good  manager,  the  husband 
should  give  her  a  liberal  allowance  for  household  expenses.  The  proportion 
of  the  income  to  be  devoted  to  this  should  be  decided  after  carefully  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  the  household  and  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  a 
**rainy  day."  Knowing  just  how  much  she  has  to  defray  expenses,  she  will 
plan  to  make  her  funds  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  there  will  be  much 
more  harmony  than  in  the  home  where  the  wife  is  obliged  to  ask  for  every 
small  amount  as  it  is  needed. 

It  has  been  said  and  wisely  too,  that  "No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditure 
exceeds  his  means,  and  no  man  is  poor  whose  incomings  exceed  his  oat- 
goings."  We  find  that  all  business  men  who  succeed,  keep  an  account  of 
their  expenses  and  their  receipts,  regularly  balancing  these  accounts  to 
know  where  business  stands.  Will  not  the  same  apply  to  household 
expenses?  Yes.  In  country  and  village  homes,  there  are  many  who  have 
poultry,  milk,  butter,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  sale.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  have  an  account  book — ^it  does  not  cost  much — and  enter  every  item  in 
connection  with  cost  of  production  and  proceeds  from  same,  in  order  that 
she  may  know  the  exact  profits?  If  the  account  indicates  a  loss,  let  her 
look  to  some  one  who  has  had  experience  along  that  line  of  production,  that 
she  may  turn  the  path  of  failure  into  one  of  success. 

Be  businesslike.  If  the  living  expenses  of  the  home  must  be  met  by  the 
efiPorts^of  the  housewife  in  her  garden,  dairy,  etc. — and  it  is  by  no  means 
just  that  she  should  not  receive  some  allowance  from  the  husband  too — 
some  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  should  be  made  in  the  expense  account ; 
and  by  examining  the  items  carefully  from  time  to  time,  one  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  what  ways  expenses  may  be  kept  down.  Many  times  we 
buy  what  we  really  do  not  need  and  by  looking  over  the  books  and  finding 
in  black  and  white  the  actual  cost  of  such  articles,  we  are  led  to  inquire  if 
we  are  getting  the  best  possible  value  for  our  money.  Some  say,  when  asked 
if  they  keep  an  expense  account, — *'Why  no,  I  haven't  time!"  True.  It 
may  take  a  little  time,  but  when  one  considers  that  very  often  the  allowance 
has  been  spent  before  the  allotted  time,  and  there  is  no  means  of  accurately 
accounting  where  it  has  gone,  is  not  this  sufBcient  reason  for  keeping  a 
record  of  expenses? 

It  is  never  wise  to  spend  the  last  cent  of  an  allowance  if  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  There  sometimes  comes  a  "rainy  day"  and  if  we  IWe  beyond  or  even 
up  to  our  income,  it  will  cause  us  more  discomfort  than  economizing  and  liv- 
ing within  its  means  when  we  have  health  and  strength.  While  the  millionaire 
enjoys  more  comfort  than  the  man  with  a  few  thousand  a  year,  still  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  day  laborer  may  not  have  more  happiness  in  his  small 
home  like  dwelling  than  they  who  live  in  luxurious  mansions. 

Children,  when  quite  young,  should  be  taught  the  value  of  money.  It 
is  wonderful  how  quickly  they  will  learn.     At  first,  their  desires  are  centred 
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in  the  large  bright  copper,  but  the  silver  five-cent  piece  soon  becomes  more 
fascinating.  Personally,  I  think  the  small  bank  is  of  great  value  to  child- 
ren and  that,  when  children  are  taught  to  save  money,  all  sums  borrowed 
for  household  or  other  expenses  should  be  promptly  returned.  Otherwise, 
the  child  has  no  encouragement  to  bank  hjis  pennies.  Give  the  child  an 
interest  in  the  garden  or  let  him  keep  some  chickens,  and,  if  you  do  this,  let 
him  have  his  share  of  the  profits.  Do  not  be  like  the  man  who  gave  his  son 
a  calf  to  care  for  as  his  own,  but  when  the  calf  became  a  cow,  sold  her  and 
put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket.  If  the  child  has  spending  money,  he 
should  be  taught  that  under  no  consideration  should  he  purchase  an  article 
which  is  beyond  his  purse.  It  is  better  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  the  article 
might  give,  than  to  go  in  debt  for  it.  By  inculcating  good  habits  in  youth, 
there  will  be  little  tendency  to  fall  into  bad  ones  in  later  years. 

By  economy  and  good  management  we  can  derive  the  best  results  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time,  money  and  energy.  Too  often  we  rush  at  our 
work  without  planning  it.  By  often  repeating  this  foolish  practice,  we  soon 
find  ourselves  unable  to  control  our  nerves,  and  finally  a  doctor's  bill  has  to 
be  paid  and  many  other  expenses  are  incurred,  such  as  wages  for  help,  etc. 
What  a  wonderful  saving  there  would  be  if  we  onlv  would  take  time  to  think 
before  acting.  A  few  moments  of  thought  would  save  much  time  and  worry. 
Our  work  might  often  be  better  planned,  with  the  result  that  we  could  enjoy 
a  visit  with  a  neighbor  for  an  hour  with  a  good  book. 

Economy  does  not  mean  that  we  should  be  misers,  hoarding  money  for 
money's  sake.  It  means  more  than  the  saving  of  money.  It  means 
good  management  in  little  things,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  of  little  things 
how  are  we  to  manage  the  large  things  P 

A  few  years  ago  living  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  to-day.  Cuts  of 
meat  which  now  cost  us  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  could  then  be  purchased  for 
eight  to  ten  cents,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of 
many,  other  food  materials  and  also  in  clothing.  ^ 

While  a  small  family  cannot  purchase  to  such  advantage  as  a  large 
family,  still  the  thrifty  housewife  can  store  her  larder  with  staple  foods 
and  secure  the  more  perishable  ones  by  an  occasional  trip  to  the  market. 
By  selecting  her  own  food  stuffs,  she  can  obtain  a  much  higher  quality  than 
by  telephoning  or  giving  her  order  to  the  grocer  or  butcher.  Although 
dealers  should  be  competent  judges  of  their  goods,  still  we  cannot  rely  on 
their  selection,  because  what  one  person  considers  a  good  brand,  another 
might  consider  inferior.  The  woman  who  buys  only  after  personally  inspect- 
ing the  goods  has  a  greater  choice  and  can  often  substitute  foods  to  give 
greater  variety  and  perhaps  at  a  smaller  cost. 

Probably  the  best  place  to  purchase  poultry,  meat  vegetables  and  fruit 
is  at  the  market.  These  products  are  brought  in  fresh  every  market  day 
and  we  can  rely  more  on  their  quality  than  when  we  purchase  them  at  the 
stores,  although  even  there  we  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  deceptions,  by 
knowing  the  quality  of  the  genuine  article.  Marketing  should  concern  all 
housekeepers.  More  particularly  in  towns  and  cities  than  in  country  places, 
do  we  find  women  who  are  always  on  the  alert  for  bargains.  Bargain  day 
is  like  everything  else — it  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  For 
the  well  informed,  it  may  be  all  right,  but  for  those  who  know  nothing  of 
quality,  it  is  treacherous  ground  to  go  in  search  of  bargains.  An  article  not 
aeeded  is  dear  at  any  price. 

This  is  true  of  food  also.  Our  bodies  are  composed  of  substances  siniilar 
to  those  found  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  and  the  various  articles 
of  food  serve  as  fuel  to  keep  the  body  in  working  order.     But  we  require 
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some  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  different  foods  and  the  use  they  will 
be  to  our  body,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  climate^  occupation,  etc.,  on  the 
foods  necessary  to  the  body.  By  observing  these  points  the  general  health 
of  the  people  would  be  greatly  benefited.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  foods  and  their  uses  in  the  body,  we  will  not  be  tempted  to 
pay  exhorbitant  prices  for  foods  yielding  relatively  low  fuel  value,  when 
our  income  compels  us  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  least  expenditure. 

In  the  model  kitchen  there  is  no  waste,  but  how  often  do  we  find  such? 
Sometimes  the  excuse  is  given  that  the  dog,  chicEens  or  pigs  eat  the 
scraps,  and  therefore  they  are  not  wasted.  Do  such  people  stop  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  such  particles  of  food  are  of  any  value  to  the  household, 
and  whether  it  is  the  most  economical  food  for  the  chickens  ?  No,  they  have 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  money,  or  there  would  be  many  appetizing 
wholesome  and  nutritious  dishes  prepared  from  these  apparently  useless 
scraps. 

How  many  realize  that  the  water  in  which  vegetables  have  been  boiled 
contains  valuable  mineral  matter  so  necessary  in  our  systems?  The  liquid 
drained  off  the  vegetables  is  often  thrown  away  instead  of  being  saved  to 
combine  with  left  over  vegetables  and  milk  to  make  a  delicious  soup. 
Particularly  does  waste  in  the  kitchen  apply  to  foods,  although  it  is  also 
true  of  our  time  and  energy,  as  well  as  of  clothing.  Much  time  is  wasted 
through  lack  of  planning  our  work.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  ^'A  woman 
can  throw  out  with  a  spoon  faster  than  a  man  can  throw  with  a  shovel,*'  and 
in  some  instances  perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  but  as  Women's  Insti- 
tute workers  we  must  prove  that  this  cannot  truthfully  be  said  of  us. 

We  only  journey  through  this  life  once  and  why  not  enjoy  it?  There 
are  so  many  tempting  ways  of  preparing  the  more  common  foods  and  using 
the  left-overs  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  having  foods  appear  on  the  table 
day  after  day  in  the  same  unappetizing  manner.  With  a  large  family  there 
is  greater  scope  for  variety,  but,  even  with  a  small  family,  variety  can  be 
secured  at  a  moderate  cost  for  each  person. 

The  careful  housewife  will  be  on  the  watch  for  practical  labor  saving 
devices  such  as  granite  pots,  white  enamel  ware,  sink,  rolling  table,  meat 
grinder,  wringer  (which  may  take  the  place  of  a  mangle  for  coarse  towels, 
sheets,  etc.),  washing  machine,  etc.  A  well  planned  house  will  save  steps 
and  labor.  Another  important  labor-saving  device  is  a  well  trained  husband 
or  son  who  will  wait  on  himself,  as  well  as  make  an  effort  to  help  the  wife 
or  mother. 

The  woman  who  studies  food  values  and  economies  and  applies  them 
scientifically,  who  keeps  her  entire  household  expenses  within  her  income, 
makes  home  free  of  debt,  is  happy  and  self-reliant,  is  lifting  the  standard 
of  her  nation.  ' 


HYGIENE  AND  NOURISHMENT. 

By  Dr.  Annie  Backtjs,  Aylmer,  Ont. 

Imperfect  nutrition  constitutes  the  commonest  form  of  disease,  and 
furnishes  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disease  in  infants.  Many  thousand 
children  die  yearly  in  London  alone,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
fed  systematically  and  persistently  upon  food  they  cannot  digest.  "And 
so  long  as  the  children  of  the  poor  (or  of  the  rich)  are  allowed  to  leave  their 
schools  utterly  uninformed  as  to  the  duties  which  in  after  life  they  will  be 
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called  upon  to  fulfil,  so  long  this  dreadful  mortality  may  be  expected  to 
continue."  So  wrote  that  great  specialist,  Dr.  Eustice  Smith,  several  years 
ago.  And  yet  this  great  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  England,  men,  women  and  children  are,  from  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
concerning  these  subjects,  eating  articles  which  are  not  foods,  and  drinking 
substances  which  cannot  possibly  contribute  to  nourishment. 

It  is  a  very  important  matter,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
philanthropist  and  reformer,  but  from  the  political  economist's  point  of  view 
as  well.  A  feeble  people,  sickly,  unable  to  attend  to  those  every  day  duties 
of  life  with  ease  and  pleasure,  must  of  necessity  be  a  discontented  people, 
and,  eventually,  a  poverty-stricken  people.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poet 
to  sing,  "From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springs,'*  but  with- 
out proper  food,  health  cannot  be  attained,  and  the  feeding  of  our  children 
is,  to*day,  a  problem,  the  correct  solution  of  which  means  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  the  coming  race. 

The  introduction  in  the  market  of  all  sorts  of  patent  foods  (and,  as  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  many  of  them  by  some  physicians),  the  catchy  advertise- 
ments, the  ease  of  preparation,  and  all  these  inducements  make  us  forget 
the  homely  nourishing  foods  of  our  own  production.  Many  of  the^e  patent 
devices  are  certainly  attractive  in  appearance,  and  some  of  them  pleasant 
to  taste,  and  we  all  know  that  the  appearance  of  the  dish  adds  or  detracts 
from  it^  nourishment,  but  you  must  have  some  nourishment  to  begin  with. 
No  word  in  the  English  language  has  been  so  abused  as  the  word  "food." 
We  call  e^^erything  we  put  in  our  mouths  to  eat  either  a  food  or  a  medicine. 
Now,  a  food  should  mean  something  to  nourish,  to  build  up  the  body,  to 
repair  waste,  and  we  who  are  undertaking  to  look  after  the  catering  for  the 
family  are  much  mistaking  our  duties  if  we  do  not  inform  ourselves  as  to 
what  are  foods,  and  what  are  simply  inert  substances,  or  worse,  something 
absolutely  deleterious. 

The  feeding  of  children  is  a  question  of  so  great  importance  that  the 
wonder  is  why  young  women  are  not  taught  in  our  schools  something  about 
this.  We  find  boys  and  girls  in  delicate  health  because  they  are  not  properly 
nourished  in  infancy,  and  we  find  these  same  boys  and  girls  unable  to  assi- 
milate enough  nourishment  on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  infancy  they 
received  a  food  quite  unfit  for  their  immature  alimentary  canals  and  which 
afforded  no  nourishment  at  the  time  given,  as  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
infant  were  not  prepared  to  use  food  of  that  nature,  yet  struggling  to  do 
the  work  placed  upon  them,  they  were  worn  out  on  a  useless  job,  and  unable 
to  perform,  except  in  a  half-hearted  way,  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world  about  which  women  are 
more  "touchy"  than  this  one  of  feeding  their  children,  and  often  it  is  only 
after  convulsions  or  gastric  fever  that  they  listen  to  the  idea  that  the  babe 
should  not  sit  in  the  mother's  lap  at  the  dining  table  and  ^partake  of  each  and 
every  course. 

It  is  so  different  to  consider  remote  consequences,  or  to  deny  ourselves 
a  present  pleasure  on  account  of  a  future  discomfort.  Yet,  if  mothers  would 
realize  that  they  were  laying  a  foundation  for  ill-health,  possibly  establish- 
ing the  onset  of  some  wasting  disease  that  would  end  only  by  death,  how 
differently  they  would  listen,  and  how  anxious  they  would  be  to  find  out  a 
natural,  and  being  a  natural  way,  a  scientific  way  of  feeding  the  growing 
child.  Nature  is  always  trying  to  show  us  how  to  do  things. — Just  see  in 
the  little  babe.  How  must  we  feed  it  .^  Look  at  its  toothless  gums,  watch  its 
sensitive  stomach,  consider  what  a  trifle  upsets  its  bowels — a  draft  of  air 
means  laryngismus  stridulus — a  slight  cold  means  membranous  croup. 
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Nature  says,  here  is  a  little  creature  to  be  taken  care  of  and  gradually 
fitted  for  life's  hardships.  First,  it  must  have  mother's  milk,  if  possible- 
nothing  else.  Then  the  milk  from  a  healthy  cow,  diluted  with  barley  water, 
oat  meal  water  or  rice  water.  At  one  year  the  child  should  be  allowed  pota- 
toes mashed  carefully  with  butter  or  gravy,  broths,  eggs,  puddings,  remember- 
ing always  that  the  child  from  the  first  must  have  pure  water  to  drink.  ^Tow 
at  the  sixteenth  or,  better,  eighteenth  month,  meat  may  be  given.  Let  it  be 
carefully  prepared,  ground  or  pounded.  Teach  the  child  to  chew  its  food. 
At  first  it  will  not  do  so,  and  until  it  does  let  the  meat  be  ground  fine.  Mutton 
and  beef  are  best.  The  child  at  two  years  should  have  four  meals  per  day— 
and  no  piecing.  Meat  should  never  be  given  in  large  quantities,  as  it  is 
too  stimulating  and  causes  the  child  to  be  irritable  and  nervous.  Do  not 
allow  a  child  to  eat  at  all  hours,  and  nibble  in  between  meals.  If  it  has 
fruit  (as  it  should),  let  it  be  taken  at  meal  time — preferably  at  breakfast,  if 
the  cfhild  is  at  all  constipated.  One  great  lesson  children  should  learn  just 
at  this  period,  is  to  restrain  their  appetites.  If  a  child  see  something— 
a  peach,  for  instance — and  wishes  to  eat  it  at  once,  do  not  allow  it 
to  do  so,  but  keep  it  until  meal  time;  candies,  keep  them  for  dessert.  Self- 
restraint  learned  at  this  time  is  a  great  armour  against  the  temptations  of 
the  future. 

In  preparing  foods,  the  first  point  should  be,  is  it  nourishing?  Second, 
is*  it  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  those  partaking  of  it?  Third,  is  it 
being  prepared  in  a  way  most  acceptable  to  the  palate  ? 

Then  again,  ^e  must  watch  the  members  of  the  household.  Are  they 
doing  well?  as  the  farmer  says  of  his  stock.  If  not,  seek  for  the  cause. 
Where  is  the  trouble?  Food,  ventilation,  raiment,  moral  surroundings? 
Carl  Vogt  says,  "If  we  are  to  devote  our  attention,  before  all  things,  to 
what  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  the  living  man  is  the  first  object  which 
demands  our  investigation."  Have  a  scale  handy — ^let  us  watch  the  gain 
and  loss  in  flesh  of  different  members.  Keep  track  of  chest  measurement, 
of  height  in  the  growing  one.  Watch  the  pallor  or  flush  of  the  skin.  The 
disposition  too  is  giving  evidence  of  what  is  going  on  within.  As  good  and 
evil  are  ever  at  war  with  one  another,  so  is  dise&se  with  health,  and  as  the 
country  grows,  with  increased  population  comejs  {condition^  unsanitary. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  health,  as  well  as  of  everything  else  worth 
having.  But  start  the  child  right,  mentally  and  physically,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  it  will  never  get  far  away  from  the  road  of  health. 


DIETETICS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 
By  Miss  Jttlia  McInttre,  Springfield,  N.B. 

Although  the  preparation  of  foods  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  only 
within  recent  years  have  any  serious  attempts  been  made  to  place  diet  and 
dietetics  upon  a  proper  scientific  foundation.  Based  as  it  is  upon  physiology 
and  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  rational  treatment  of  food, 
without  at  least  a  slight  acquaintance  with  food-stuffs  in  general,  with  the 
chemical  and  other  changes  induced  by  cooking  and  above  all,  with  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  food  within  the  body  itself. 

Having  acquired  this  general  knowledge,  one  of  the  most  necessary 
phases  of  the  study,  is  the  application  of  a  diet,  suitable  to  people  under 
different  circumstances.     This  has  been  much  neglected,  and  is  very  neces- 
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sary  if  we  wish  to  have  a  people  strong  and  healthy.  Is  it  not  the  common 
cry  everywhere,  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  dying  of  indigestion?  And 
only  when  a  scientific  planning  of  the  every-day  meals  will  come  about,  can 
we  expect  to  be  relieved  of  the  great  scourge. 

The  diet  of  a  healthy  person  varies  with  (1)  individual  constitution; 
(2>  occupation;  (3)  habits  of  life;  (4)  climate;  (5)  sex,  and  (6)  age. 

The  last  of  these  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important,  although  it  is 
overlooked  by  many  people,  who  imagine  children  can  thrive  on  all  sorts 
of  food,  instead  of  being  supplied  with  a  diet  specially  suited  to  their  needs. 
By  special  diet  I  mean  a  diet  suited  to  their  needs,  suited  to  the  child,  one 
made  up  of  foods  that  the  child  can  digest.  How  many  of  us  have  not  seen 
a  baby  of  some  four  or  five  months,  given  potatoes  at  the  noon-day  meal? 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  process  of  digestion  to  see  that  the  child  of 
that  age  cannot  digest  such  food.  The  reason  is  simple, — the  ferment 
ptyalin  in  the  saliva  which  acts  on  starchy  foods,  is  not  secreted  until  the 
child  is  eight  or  nine  months  old,  sometimes  twelve  months  of  age. 

Just  here  two  questions  naturally  arise, — ^What  is  the  proper  diet  for  an 
infant?  and  how  can  we  get  it?  Of  course  human  milk  is  the  only  proper 
food  for  infants,  but  there  are  cases  where  cow's  milk  has  to  be  used.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  milk  must  be  modified  so  as  to  resemble  the  human 
milk  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  reasons  for  this  clearly  appears  by  noting  the  composition  of  each. 

Human  milk. — Protein,  1.5;  fat,  3.8;  carbohydrates,   6.4;  water,   88.3 

Cote's  mdlk, — Protein,  3.3;  fat,  4;  carbohydrates,  5;  water,  87.7. 

Thus,  we  readily  see  there  is  a  great  difference,  especially  in  the  protein 
or  tissue  builder.  The  protein  of  milk  forms  the  curd,  and  the  curd  of 
human  milk  is  flocenlent  and  light,  whereas  the  curd  of  cow's  milk  is  rather 
solid,  as  we  all  know.  In  the  process  of  digestion  milk  is  curdled,  being 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach.  So  a  first  problem  arises, 
how  to  reduce  the  amount  of  protein  in  cow's  milk  and  still  retain  the  fat 
and  carbohydrate.  The  importance  of  the  latter  must  not  be  forgotten  as  it 
is  a  well  established  fact  that  lactose  (or  sugar  qf  milk,  the  carbohydrate) 
is  the  only  sugar  a  child  can  digest  with  its  immature  digestive  organs. 

A  second  problem  that  confronts  us  is  how  to  modify  cow's  milk  as  a 
whole  so  as  to  resemble  human  milk.  In  the  home,  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  allow  the  milk  to  stand  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  a  cool  place, 
then  pour  off  the  top  milk — say  eight  ounces  (most  modern  bottles  are  marked 
with  ounces).  Add  to  this  eleven  ounces  boiled  water,  dissolving  in  it  two 
tablespoons  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  lime  water.  This  is 
sufficient  for  ten  feedings,  allowing  two  ounces  for  a  feeding.  As  soon  as 
modified,  it  should  be  put  in  ten  sterile  bottles,  plugged  with  absorbent 
cotton.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  until  just  before  feeding;  then  heat  by  placing 
bottles  in  cold  water  and  heating  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  which  is 
98.6®  F.  If  a  thermometer  is  not  at  hand,  test  by  dropping  on  wrist,  at  loca- 
tion of  pulse. 

In  feeding  infants,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stomach  is  very 
small.  Frequent  feeding  in  small  quantities  are  much  more  conducive  to 
the  health  of  a  child,  as  its  digestive  system  may  be  impaired  in  some  way. 
In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  peptonize  the  milk,  that  is  pre- 
digest  it.  Peptogenic  milk  powder  of  Fairchild  Bros,  and  Foster,  New 
York^  has  proved  very  successful. 

The  above  are  suggestions  only  regarding  the  feeding  .  of  infants. 
Whenever  possible,  we  should  give  the  food  which  nature  has  provided,  as 
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mother's  milk  is  the  best  nourishment  for  her  offspring  in  the  early  period 
of  their  existence. 

Statistics  show  that  a  great  many  deaths  of  children  occur  under  one 
year  of  age,  and  that  only  8  per  cent,  of  these  are  fed  on  human  milk. 

After  a  child  is  eleven  months  of  age,  a  little  beef  juice,  or  strained 
fruit  juice  can  be  given.  The  fruit  juice  acts  as  a  laxative,  and  gives 
variety  to  the  child's  diet.  When  a  child  is  one  year  old  then  foods,  such 
as  soft  cooked  eggs,  chicken  broth,  pulp  of  baked  apple,  and  baked  potatoes 
may  be  given. 

Unless  the  digestion  of  a  child  is  very  strong,  it  is  not  wise  to  vary  diet 
in  the  third  year  from  that  of  the  second.  In  cases  of  very  strong  children, 
during  their  third  year  they  can  eat  white  meat  of  chicken,  bread,  sugar,  and 
fine  vegetables. 

A  few  general  rules  that  might  prove  of  use  in  feeding  children  are :  — 

(1)  Allow  time  for  meals,  at  no  time  should  the  food  be  taken  quickly. 

(2)  Do  not  tempt  child  with  rich  and  indigestible  foods. 

(3)  Be  careful  that  the  child's  mastication  of  food  i^  thorough.  Note 
condition  of  teeth. 

(4)  Do  not  allow  eating  between  meals,  unless  the  child  is  hungry  and 
requires  food. 

(5)  Do  not  force,  child  to  eat  against  will. 

(6)  In  very  hot  weather  the  food  may  be  lessened,  but  in  that  case 
increase  the  liquid. 

School  children  require  great  care  and  attention.  The  child  is  grow- 
ing, the  mind  developing,  and  proper  nourishment  should  be  provided  in 
order  that  the  child  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible.  Therefore  care  is  neces- 
sary in  selecting  (a)  kind  of  food,  (5)  amount  of  food. 

The  diet  for  school  children  should  be  mixed  and  have  variety.  Too 
highly  seaiSoned  food  is  not  good  as  their  glands  are  active  and  do  not  need 
stimulating.  A  child  should  have  a  good,  substantial  breakfast  before  going 
to  school.  Dinner  should  be  of  simple  food,  not  rich  pastries,  but  good 
plain  wholesome  food.  Easily  digested  food  should  be  given  for  supper, 
with  as  little  meat  as  possible.  Candy  for  children  is  all  right  in  its  place, 
but  should  never  be*  given  at  a  time  when  it  taked  away  appetite  for  regular 
food. 

With  the  adult  the  framework  has  ceased  to  grow,  but  development 
may  not  have  ceased;  the  muscles  may  still  change.  The  problem  in  many 
cases  with  adults  is  that  they  may  eat  too  much,  at  the  same  time 
not  taking  sufficient  exercise.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  claims  that  more  than 
half  of  the  sickness  and  death  in  later  life  is  due  to  mistakes  in  diet.  Over- 
feeding is  bad,  and  nature  tells  us  so  in  many  forms, — one  most  prevalent 
is  billiousness.  With  adults,  as  with  infants  and  school  children,  one  should 
study  their  likes  and  dislikes,  as  the  old  saying  still  holds  true,  "what  is 
one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Thus  we  should  try  and  adopt 
a  diet  to  those  for  which  it  is  suited. 

During  old  age  the  functional  activities  are  continually  diminishing, 
digestive  processes  weaken,  and  sella  lose  their  activity,  even  if  general  h  alth 
of  the  body  may  seem  good.  In  old  age  there  is  not  the  same  demand  for 
food,  and  it  is  accordingly  necessary  to  diminish  the  total  amount  of  food. 
Nature  tails  us  by  the  loss  of  teeth  that  old  people  do  not  require  foods  that 
require  such  thorough  mastication.  Foods  given  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  be  easy  of  mastication  and  digestion. 
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Animal  fopds  suitable  to  old  age  are, — chicken,  sweet  breads,  bacon, 
white  fish,  eggs,  and  other  foods  as  stale  bread,  cereals,  potatoes,  pulpy 
parts  of  all  fruits,  but  no  coarse  vegetables. 

Condiments  can  be  used  in  diet  of  old  people,  as  their  glands  are  flagg- 
ing in  activity  and  need  stimulating.  In  this  respect,  their  physical  wants 
are  the  opposite  of  growing  children,  who  do  not  need  condiments. 

Other  conditions  that  influence  the  diet  were  named  at  first,  but  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  on  age,  especially  infancy.  All  that  were  named 
influence  our  diet  more  or  less,  but  having  once  grasped  the  central  idea  in 
feeding  at  different  ages,  we  can  easily  suit  a  diet  for  people  of  different 
occupations,  etc.  For  instance,  we  all  know  that  the  farmer  or  out-door 
worker  can  eat  and  should  have  plenty  of  animal  food — as  meat,  eggs,  etc. 
Whereas,  the  man  in  the  office  should  have  lighter  foods,  as  he  is  not  in 
the  same  position  to  get  rid  of  these  foods.  His  body  is  not  as  active,  and 
he  consequently  does  not  use  up  so  much  food. 

Science  has  been,  described  as  ''organized  common  sense,*'  and  this  de- 
scription is  specially  true  of  modem  medicine,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  sciences 
of  physiology  and  chemistry,  including  under  the  latter,  diet  and  action  of 
drugs.  Although  in  a  few  words  it  is  impossible  to  even  sketch  the  proper 
diet  for  each  disorder,  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  at  least  some 
of  the  principles  which  will  guide  those  persons  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  act  as  nurse,  leaving  the  physician  to  supply  the  details. 

The  diet  of  fevers  is  one  that  requires  the  greatest  of  attention.  In  a 
fever  of  any  kind  two  things  must  be  kept  in  view,  (1)  to  check  waste  of 
tissue,  (2)  and  to  keep  up  nutrition.  Typhoid  fever  is  a  germ  disease 
located  in  the  small  intestinesi  infectious  while  not  contagious.  During  the 
last  few  years  an  exclusive  milk  diet  has  been  used  by  many  physicians 
and  in  almost  all  hospitals,  but  the  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  that 
while  milk  should  furnish  the  principal  article  of  diet,  other  foods  may  be 
introduced,  as  junket,  strained  oatmeal  and  wheat  gruels,  chicken  broth, 
soft  cooked  eggs,  jellies,  and  during  convalescence  a  little  ice  cream  is 
allowed.  Typhoid  patients  usually  require  frequent  feedings,  and  there  is 
always  a  craving  for  cold  water  which  may  be  gratified,  but  it  is  always 
necessary  to  restrict  the  quantity  at  any  one  time.  It  is  wise  to  give  great- 
est amount  of  foods  when  temperature  is  lowest.  During  convalescence 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  resuming  normal  diet,  and  all  solid  food. 

•  In  the  dietetic  treatment  of  rheumatism  physicians  differ,  but  one  point 
upon  which  they  agree  is,  that  a  moderate  diet  of  well  cooked  simple  food 
must  be  enforced.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood,  and  while  pain  in  the  joints  calls  for  external  appliances,  the 
acid  state  of  the  blood  calls  for  special  diet.  Foods  rich  in  extractives,  as 
tea,  coffee,  alcohol,  beef,  sweetbreads,  should  be  avoided  by  the  sufferer 
from  rheumatism.  Cereals,  milk,  eggs,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  (specially 
celery  and  white  bread,  which  are  popular  English  cures  for  rEeumatism) 
should  form  the  principal  part  of  the  diet.  The  best  beverage  is  lemon 
juice,  which  may  be  pleasantly  combined  with  water  or  other  liquids. 

Diabetes  is  essentially  a  dietetic  disease.  No  drug  or  medicine  remedy 
has  yet  been  found  to  cure  it,  but  by  guarding  the  diet  one  can  keep  the 
disease  under  control.  In  arranging  a  diet  for  a  patient  with  diabetes  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  carbohydrates  or  starches  and  sugars,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  increase  the  proteids  and  fats.  The  change  in  diet  must  be  a  gradual 
one,  as  too  sudden  a  reduction  of  the  carbohydrates  might  prove  fatal.   The 
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principles  upon  which  this  disease  are  to  be  treated,  have  been  laid  down 
as, — 

(1)  Reduce  to  a  minimum  or  avoid  altogether  all  substances  containing 
starch  or  sugar. 

(2)  Give  as  much  animal  food  as  can  be  comfortably  digested  and 
assimilated. 

•  (3)  Replace  the  discarded  carbohydrates  by  suitable  substances  and 
vegetable  fats  and  oils. 

(4)  Except  in  the  severe  form,  encourage  muscular  exercises  to  consume 
the  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

Tlje  diet  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  very  expensive,  as  so  much  proteid  food 
is  used.  Forms  of  proteid  which  are  advertised  are  meat,  fish  and  eggs. 
Four  to  six  eggs  may  be  taken  daily.  Best  fats  are  butter,  cream,  cheese, 
olive  oil,  fat  bacon  and  oily  fish.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  very  rich  diet,  but 
as  there  is  little  tendency  to  gastric  disorders  among  diabetics,  any  of  the 
above  can  be  given  without  hesitation.  All  condiments  are  used  in  prepar- 
ing menus  for  patients. 

Bright 's  disease  is  often  applied  to  all  kidney  troubles,  but  now  more 
specifically  applied  to  chronic  forms  of  kidney  trouble.  The  disease  is 
recognized  by  an  excessive  formation  of  albumen.  It  is  often  brought  on 
by  over  work  and  worry,  or  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  even  diet  containing 
too  much  meat  extract,  especially  beef.  A  milk  diet  in  extreme  cases  is 
considered  usually  a  safe  one  to  follow,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  to  heal  the 
kidney  cell.  If  a  person  is  up  and  around,  3  to  4  quarts  of  milk  daily  with 
some  rice  or  bread  should  be  taken.  Overloading  digestive  and  eliminating 
organs  should  be  avoided.  In  Bright's  disease  eggs  are  never  allowed,  but 
cereals  and  milk  are  used  freely.  If  meat  is  given  at  all,  allow  only  white 
meat  of  chicken.  Tea  and  coffee  are  forbidden  on  account  of  their  action  on 
the  heart. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  regarding  diet  in  consumption  (phthisis)  may  not 
be  out  of  place,  although  the  disease  has  been  carefully  discussed  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Women's  Institute  report.  On  account  of  the  great 
destruction  of  tissues  in  the  consumptive  there  should  be  a  generous  supply 
of  tissue-forming  foods.  There  should  also  be  plenty  of  food  that  is  easily 
digested.  Hygienic  surroundings  and  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air  are 
necessary,  as  well  as  a  special  diet.  In  this  disease  appetite  is  most  capri- 
cious and  easily  lost,  so  that  it  must  be  tempted  by  good  cooking  and 
appetitizing  dishes  well  served  and  agreeably  varied,  while  still  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  must  be  easily  digested  foods.  The  diet  advised  by  many 
physicians  contains  fats  of  all  kinds,  as  cream,  butter,  olive  oil,  bacon,  etc. 
Eggs  in  all  forms  are  allowed,  and  meat,  especially  beef,  due  to  the  fact 
that  patients  tire  of  it  less  quickly.  In  fact  there  are  few  foods  which  need 
be  excluded  in  feeding  the  consumptive  patient. 

Indigestion  is  another  disease  very  prevalent,  and  as  it  varies  with  the 
individual  constitution  no  special  diet  can  be  recommended,  but  a  few  rules 
regarding  diet  may  be  helpful.  ' 

(1)  Eat  slowly  and  masticate  thoroughly. 

(2)  Eat  at  regular  hours. 

(3)  Avoid  too  much  variety  at  one  meal. 

(4)  Take  fluid  an  hour  before  each  meal,  or  two  or  three  hours  after 
meal. 

(5).  Do  not  eat  when  greatly  fatigued. 

(6)  Avoid  taking  business  worries  to  the  table. 

(7)  Take  systematic  exercise  in  open  air. 
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(8)  Cold  sponge  and  massage  of  body  is  good. 

In  all  cases  of  indigestion  the  guiding  principle  is,  to  supply  sufficient 
nutriment,  l^ut  with  care  to  give  the  enfeebled  organ  as  little  to  do  as  pos- 
sible. 

There  are  many  other  diseases  which  might  be  mentiened,  such  as 
measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  but  as  the  diet  in  these  are  guided 
by  the  severeness  of  the  attack,  personal  likes  and  dislikes  of  patient,  it  is 
thought  wise  to  leave  them  untouched. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  writer  that  this  paper  will  furnish  some 
suggestions  and  stimulus  to  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario.  If  any 
readers  care  for  detailed  information  concerning  topics  treated  herein,  they 
are  advised  to  consult  the  standard  works  of  some  well  known  authors.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  popular  treatment  of  these  topics  will  prove 
useful  to  the  home-makers  of  our  young  and  growing  country. 

The  importance  of  well  ordered  housekeeping,  good  cereals  and  good 
health,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  proportion  as  the  women  of  our  country 
become  more  intelligent  concerning  the  use  of  foods  and  household  economy, 
to  the  same  degree  will  the  community  and  nation  be  benefited. 

The  days  of  guess  work  and  rule  of  thumb  are  passing  away  in  the  call- 
ings of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  and  the  world  now  requires  more  skilled 
and  competent  workers*  in  the  home.  The  old  adage  "that  an  ounce  ,of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure"  waa  never  more  applicable  than  to 
dietetics  in  health  and  disease.    . 


MEATS— THEIR  SELECTION  AND  PREPARATION. 
By  Miss  N.  L.  Pattinson,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 

Probably  no  part  of  the  daily  expenditure  for  food  requires  as  much 
careful  consideration  as  is  needed  in  the  purchase  of  meats,  for  meat  is  the 
aiost  expensive  of  food  materials,  and  the  difference  in  prices  is  not  by  any 
means  a  ginde  as  to  the  difference  in  food  value  obtainable. 

In  order  that  the  purchaser  may  buy  intelligently,  it  would  be  well  if 
each  one  would  make  a  careful  study  of  a  well-prepared  meat  chart,  showing 
the  different  cuts  of  meat,  or,  better  still,  visit  the  butcher's  shop  and  watch 
the  cutting  up  of  an  animal  ready  for  the  market. 

The  tender  cuts  of  meat  are  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  animal  where 
iLe  muscles  are  Least  used;  the  muscles  are  soft  because  they  have  not  been 
exercised;  on  the  other  hand,  those  parts  much  used  produce  the  tougher 
cuts,  which  are  cheaper  on  account  of  their  coarser  texture.  The  tough 
meat  forms  more  than  half  the  weight.  The  tenderloin,  situated 
immediately  underneath  the  backbone  and  protected  on  the  other  side  by 
the  kidney  fat,  is  tender  by  virtue  of  its  position.  The  shoulder  and  leg, 
carrying  the  weight  of  the  animal,  are  developed^  forming  the  stronger 
muscle  and  consequently  the  tougher  meat. 

With  this  development  and  toughening  of  the  muscles  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  food  value :  the  muscle  fibres  in  each  are  the  same ;  the  dif- 
ference is  in  the  connective  tissue  binding  these  fibres  together.  The  tougher 
cuts,  if  carefully  cooked,  will  be  found  also  to  have  the  better  flavor. 

While  in  many  cases  the  most  tender  cuts  are  preferable,  yet  often  the 
cheaper  parts  may  be  used  to  better  advantage,  especially  when  we  remem* 
ber  that  from  the  less  expensive  pieces  the  greater  food  value  is  obtainable 

In  either  case,  careful  cooking  is  necessary.     The  method  to  be  u6ed  * 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  cut,  whether  tough  or  tender :   tender  cuts  may  be 
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cooked  in  so-called  dry  heat — roasting,  broiling;  the  tougher  ones  must  be 
either  chopped  before  they  are  cooked,  or  cooked  in  a  moist  heat. 

The  aim  in  the  cooking  must  be  to  soften  the  muscle  fibres  and  con- 
nective  tissue,  to  keep  them  softened  throughout  the  cooking,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  juices  and  flavoring  extracts.  A  very 
high  tempei^ture  during  the  cooking  will  not  do  this,  but  will  harden  the 
muscle,  making  the  meat  dry  and  tough.  The  meat  should  first  be  seared 
over  a  strong  heat  to  form  a  coating  on  the  outside,  which  seals  the  cells 
and  keeps  in  the  juices;  then  the  temperature  should  be  reduced  and  the 
cooking  continued  with  less  heat  in  order  not  to  harden  the  muscle  through- 
out. This  coating  of  the  albumen  being  formed,  it  should  not  be  pierced, 
as  then  the  juice  has  a  means  of  escape.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  rich 
broth  and  have  a  juicy,  highly  flavored  piece  of  meat  at  the  same  time. 
These  points  hold  true  in  any  case  where  the  meat  alone  is  to  be  used, 
whether  tough  or  tender. 

In  cooking  a  tough  piece,  plunge  the  cut  into  a  generous  supply  of 
boiling  water,  and  keep  the  water  at  the  boiling  point  for  ten  minutes  in 
order  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  seal  the  pores  of  the  meat ;  the  coating 
thus  formed  will  prevent  the  solvent  action  of  the  water  and  the  escape  of 
the  juices.  But  if  the  boiling  be  continued,  the  whole  interior  of  the  meat 
would  in  time  be  brought  near  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  with  the 
result  that  the  meat  would  be  hardened  throughout.  Therefore,  instead  of 
keeping  the  water  at  the  boiling  point,  the  temperature  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  about  180  deg.  F.  (simmering  point);  a  long,  slow  cooking  in  thi* 
way  will  leave  the  meat  tender  and  juicy,  instead  of  tough  and  dry,  as  will 
be  the  case  when  the  water  is  kept  boiling. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  juice  is  to  be  extracted  as  in  making  broths, 
soups,  etc.,  the  meat  should  be  cut  up,  to  expose  the  larger  surface,  then 
put  into  cold  water  and  brought  slowly  to  the  simmering  point,  at  which 
temperature  it  should  remain  until  the.  juice  has  been  drawn  out. 

These  points  with  regard  to  the  temperature  in  special  cases  may  be 
followed  in  whatever  method  is  to  be  used,  whether  boiling,  roasting,  or 
cooking  in  water. 

Besides  being  able  to  recognize  the  different  cuts  of  meat,  and  to  know 
their  relative  values,  it  is  well  also  to  have  some  means  of  judging  as  to  the 
quality  of  meat  in  general.  It  should  be  fairly  fat,  with  streaks  of  fat 
throughout  the  muscle  fibre;  the  fat  on  the  outside  of  the  cut  should  be  of 
a  creamy  color — if  too  pale  it  indicates  an  old  animal.  The  flesh  should  be 
firm;  it  should  appear  moist,  but  should  have  no  drops  of  water  exuding. 
Note  also  the  characteristic  odor. 

Care  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  this  important  part  of  the 
household  needs  should  result  in  satisfaction,  both  as  to  the  lessening  of  the 
amount  of  what  is  often  a  large  daily  expenditure,  and  also  the  palatability 
of  the  meat  purchased. 


USE  AND  MISUSE  OF  BEVERAGES. 

By  Miss  Mary  Bell,  St.  George,  Ont. 

This  is  not  to  be  a  paper  on  temperance,  although  the  subject  may 
suggest  it.  There  is  no  space  for  such  a  large  subject  except  as  it  comes- 
under  the  injunction  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  Temperance,  as  the 
term  is  usually  interpreted,  refers  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  of  course  thfr 
majority  do  not  indulge  freely  in  such;  but  stop  and  think  how  intemperate 
a  great  many  people  are  in  their  eating  and  drinking. 
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Water,  Perhaps  water  is  most  universally  used  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, as  it  is  Nature's  beverage.  What  use  is  it  in  the  system?  About 
two-thirds  of  the  total  weight  of  the  body  is  made  up  of  water — that  is,  if 
a  person  weighs  120  pounds,  of  this  weight  there  will  be  80  pounds  of  water 
stored  in  the  tissues.  The  importance  of  water  as  a  tissue-builder  and  its 
right  to  rank  as  a  true  food  are  at  once  apparent  from  this  statement. 

Recent  experiments  have  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  water  of  the 
tissues  and  that  of  the  blood  are  interchangeable.  If  the  blood  becomes  too 
thick  or  concentrated,  water  passes  out  of  the  tissues  to  make  good  the 
deficiency;  consequently  the  tissues  become  drier  and  more  shrivelled,  as  in 
the  case  of  fevers.  Then  again,  if  the  blood  be  habitually  overloaded  with 
water,  some  of  the  surplus  passes  out  into  the  tissues  and  they  become  ab- 
normally watery  and  bloated.  The  tissues  then,  in  a  sense,  might  be  called 
reservoirs  of  water,  and  just  as  they  are  filled  or  empty  does  the  weight  of 
the  body  vary  to  a  large  extent. 

Amount  of  water  to  drinJc.  In  health  one  should  be  temperate  in  the 
drinking  of  water.  What  is  being  temperate  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  more 
people  drink  too  little  water  rather  than  too  much.  It  is  reckoned  that  a  good 
beverage  is  three  pints  daily.  About  four  and  a  half  pints  are  given  off 
from  the  body  every  day  in  various  excretions,  so  this  amount  must  be  re- 
placed in  some  way — partly  by  the  food,  and  partly  by  drinking  water. 
The  exact  amount  of  water  must  vary  with  circumstances,  and  especially 
with  the  amount  of  perspiration  produced.  If  a  person  perspires  freely, 
from  three  to  four  pints  should  be  taken  daily. 

Influence  of  water  on  digestion.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 
water  is  not  absorbed  into  the  system  through  the  stomach.  When  water 
enters  the  stomach  it  begins  to  flow  into  the  intestine  almost  at  once.  It 
does  not  flow  ste  dily,  but  in  little  gushes,  until  all  has  escaped.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  takes  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  pint  of  water 
to  be  emptied  out  of  the  stomach  into  the  intestine.  Hot  water  will  escape 
in  even  a  shorter  time  than  cold  water — the  heat  seems  to  increase  the  move- 
ment of  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  drink  hot  wat  r 
in  the  morning  before  eating  anything.  It  has  been  seen  how  it  will  wash 
out  the  stomach,  so  it  will  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  Water  will  also  help 
to  keep  the  system  in  good  order.  It  helps  to  keep  the  food  in  motion,  assists 
in  dissolving  the  food,  and  also  washes  out  all  the  digestive  organs  so  no 
waste  matter  lingers  in  them. 

Water  source  of  disease.  The  rapidity  with  which  water  passes  through 
the  stomach  causes  it  to  be  a  dangerous  source  of  disease.  There  is  not  time 
for  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  to  kill  any  germs  which  may  be  contained 
in  the  water.  If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  drinking  water  is  tainted, 
insist  on  having  it  purified.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  boiling,  and  the 
flat  taste  can  be  overcome  by  shaking  the  boiled  water  in  a  bottle  or  jar 
until  the  air  becomes  mixed  with  it  again. 

Summer  drinks.  Under  this  head  comes  orangeade,  ginger  beer,  and 
all  the  long  list  of  soft  drinks  to  be  obtained.  Some  of  these,  if  properly 
prepared^  are  very  good  and  have  some  nutritive  value.  For  instance,  they 
contain  enough  sugar  to  yield  a  deal  of  energy  to  the  body.  Their  refresh-' 
ing  influence  also  is  partly  due  to  the  large  amount  of  sugar  used  in  their 
composition.  It  has  been  proven  by  experiment  that  the  eating  of  sugar 
in  some  form  will  rest  and  refresh  a  person  very  quickly.  It  is  so  easily 
digested  and  readily  absorbed,  that  it  nourishes  the  tissues  in  a  shor^  time, 
and  thus  sugar  acts  as  a  stimulant. 
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Manufactured  drinks.  The  danger,  however,  in  using  these  manufac- 
tured drinks  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared.  They  are 
usually  composed  of  water  sweetened  with  cane  sugar,  mixed  with  an  acid, 
flavored  in  any  way  desired,  and  finally  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Unless  the  fruit  is  sold  as  a  genuine  fruit  product,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
such,  the  acid  used  is  most  often  a  mineral  acid  such  as  acetic  or  phosphoric, 
instead  of  the  natural-  citric  acid  of  the*  fruit.  This  latter  acid  is  very  bene- 
ficial and  cooling  in  the  system,  but  the  mineral  acids  have  not  this  effect. 

The  following  recipes  for  making  these  drinks  are  taken  from  the 
"Mineral  Water  Makers'  Annual.'* 

Lemonade. — 8  lbs.  sugar  to  1  gal.  water;  lemon  tincture,  4  oz.;  acetic 
acid,  4  to  5  oz. ;  charge  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Ginger  Beer. — 8  lbs.  sugar  to  1  gal.  water;  oil  of  lemon,  acetic  acid, 
4  oz.;  tincture  of  ginger;  charge  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

These  two  will  show  that  soft  drinks  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
fruit  and  substances  from  which  they  derive  their  names.  They  are  very 
rapidly  being  given  thfe  same  dope — a  fitting  term,  indeed — and  yet  chil- 
dren are  allowed  an  unlimited  quantity  of  them. 

Home-made  drinks.  As  these  summer  drinks  are  usually  made  at  home 
out  of  good  materials,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  berries,  etc.,  they  are  all 
right,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  the  same  nutritive  value  and  cooling 
properties.  The  manufactured  ones,  however,  may  be  the  source  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm. 

Tea,  Tea  was  originally  obtained  in  1610  from  the  leaves  of  the  ever- 
green shrub  Thea.  There  are  four  gatherings  annually — the  first  being 
considered  the  best,  as  first  quality  tea  is  made  from  the  young,  whole 
leaves. 

Black  and  green  tea.  The  treatment  of  the  leaves  after  they  are  picked 
varies  according  as  black  or  green  tea  is  to  be  produced.  For  black  tea  the 
leaves  are  withered  in  the  sun,  then  rolled  until  they  are  soft  and  broken. 
They  are  then  made  into  little  balls,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  While  fer- 
mentation is  taking  place,  some  of  the  tannic  acid  in  the  leaves  is  changed 
into  an  insoluble  form,  so  we  see  that  black  tea  contains  less  tannin  than 
green  tea.  Green  tea  is  not  allowed  to  ferment  before  the  final  drying.  In^ 
the  olden  days,  green  tea  used  to  be  colored  with  prussian  blue,  or  dried 
on  copper  kettles,  but  this  has  been  done  away  with.  The  chief  difference 
now  is  in  the  fermentation,  which  renders  the  tannin  insoluble. 

Preparation  of  tea.  Tea  should  never  be  boiled,  but  always  made  as 
an  infusion.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tea,  let  it  stand  for  four  or  five 
minutes — ^never  longer — ^far  too  much  tannic  acid  will  be  extracted  and  a 
bitter  flavor  will  be  developed.  The  practice  of  allowing  tea  to  boil,  or  of 
using  leaves  twice  with  a  small  additional  supply  for  a  second  x>ot,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  After  the  tea  has  stood  from  four  to  five  min- 
utes the  liquid  should  be  poured  off  the  leaves  into  a  hot  tea-pot,  so  no  more 
tannin  will  be  extracted.  It  can  then  be  kept  hot  for  any  length  of  time. 
Fleshly  made  tea,  prepared  with  freshly  boiled  water,  is  the  test,  however, 
as  prolonged  boiling  or  heating  of  water  makes  it  flat  by  driving  off  the  air. 

Influence  of  tea  on  the  system.  Tea-drinkers  seem  to  require  less  food 
than  those  not  addicted  to  its  use,  as  it  has  been  proven  that  there  is  less 
wear  to  the  tissues  when  it  is  frequently  taken.  It  would  seem  from  this 
statement  that  tea  has  a  food  value.  It  is  simply  a  stimulant,  however,  to 
the  nervous  system ;  sooner  or  later  the  evil  effects  are  shown  and  the  system 
becomes  undermined  and  offers  little  resistance  to  disease.  Excessive  tea- 
drinkers  are  apt  to  become  nervous,  and  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  more 
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powerful  stimulants.  Tea  taken  in  moderate  quantities  is  not  harmful — 
where  the  mistake  is  Aade  is  by  taking  either  too  much  or  by  drinking  tea 
which  has  not  been  properly  prepared.  It  is  said  that  Canadian  women  are 
becoming  a  nervous  race.  Can  thi«  be  guarded  against  in  this  one  respect 
at  least P 

Caffee,  Coffee,  like  tea,  has  to  be  cured  by  heat.  It  is  obtained  as  a 
be^ry,  which  has  to  be  roasted  to  produce  either  odor  or  flavor.  Chicory 
is  often  added  to  coffee  because  it  is  cheap,  but  the  flavor  is  objectionable. 
The  best  coffee  is  that  which  is  finely  ground — sometimes  pulverized — so 
that  it  may  be  prepared  as  tea.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  .coffee,  as  is  so 
generally  supposed,  if  this  fine  coffee  is  used.  Pour  the  boiling  water  over 
the  coffee,  or  through  it  by  using  a  coffee  percolator,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  as  preparing  tea.  In  any  case,  only  allow  the  coffee  to  come 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  more  delicate  flavor  will  be  produced. 

Effect  odi  system.  Coffee  affects  the  nervous  system  much  the  same  as 
tea — ^the  stimulant  being  caffeine.  It  is  often  said  th^t  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  will  relieve  headache.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
caffeine  extracted  in  the  prep^aration,  and  the  nerves  are  over-stimulated  to 
renewed  action.  Later  on  a  feeling  of  lassitude  will  be  felt,  as  coffee  is  a 
heart  depressant  as  well  as  a  nerve  tonic.  When  first  taken  the  heart  beats 
more  forcibly  and  rapidly,  but  this  is  soon  changed  and  a  heavy,  stupid 
feeling  is  the  result. 

Discovery  of  coffee.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  discovery  of  coffee,  to  the  effect  that,  a  poor  shepherd  observed  a 
strong  hilarity  amongst  his  sheep,  and  on  watching  thejn  noticed  that  it  was 
always  produced  after  eating  the  berry  of  a  certain  tree.  Upon  eating  it 
himself  his  neighbors  said  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  the  forbidden 
wine.  He  revealed  to  them  his  discovery  and  they  at  once  agreed  that 
Allah  had  sent  the  coffee-plant  to  the  faithful  as  a  substitute  for  wine. 

Cocoa.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  cocoa  was  first  taken  to  Europ  an 
countries  from  America.  Columbus  carried  it  from  Mexico  liL  1520,  even 
eadier  than  tea  or  coffee  wefe  introduced  into  Europe.  Cocoa  is  prepared 
from  the  seeds  of  a  fruit  which  resembles  a  cucumber  in  appearance.  These 
seeds,  like  black  tea,  are  allowed  to  ferment,  and  then  are  roasted.  This  pro- 
duces a  dark  color  and  takes  away  the  bitter  taste  of  the  seeds.  They  are 
then  passed  through  hot  rollers,  which  melts  the  seeds,  and  part  of  the  fat 
ia  removed  from  the  liquid.  The  chief  difference  between  the  chocolate 
and  cocoa  is  that  the  fat  is  not  removed  from  chocolate. 

Place  of  cocoa  in  diet.  Theoretically,  cocoa  is  a  valuable  food  on  ac- 
count of  containing  a  large  amount  of  fat,  but  this  does  not  hold  true  in 
practice,  unless  it  is  prepared  with  another  food,  milk  instead  of  water. 
There  is  such  a  small  amount  of  cocoa  consumed  that  its  place  in  the  diet 
is  nort  really  very  different  from  tea  or  coffee.  It  differs  from  these  latter, 
however,  in  that  its  action  on  the  nervous  system  is  so  slight  it  can  prac- 
tically be  left  out  of  account. 

Cocoa-Kola.  There  is  a  preparation  of  cocoa,  called  coooa-kola,  which 
is  worthy  of  some  consideration.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is  prepared  chiefly 
from  these  two  ingredients,  cocoa  and  kola.  Eola  contains  a  large  amount 
of  jcaffeine,  which  has  been  mentioned  under  coffee  as  being  a  powerful 
stimulant.  Cocoa-kola,  on  account  of  this  stimulant,  can  be  advertised  as 
possessing  remarkable  sustaining  qualities,  banishing  fatigue  and  refresh- 
ing woinderfuUy.  However,  it  is  like  other  beverages  of  this  character,  its 
fre'"  and  continued  use  cannot  be  recommended. 
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Milk.  This  beverage  has  been  considered  from  many  standpoints  in 
former  reports,  not  only  as  a  drink  and  food  for  infants,  but  the  scientific 
care  of  it.     It  shall  not  be  treated  in  this  article. 

Bevera^s  fpr  the  sick.  There  is  only  space  enough  to  touch  on  those 
beverages  or  foods  used  in  a  liquid  diet  in  cases  of  disease.  They  are  beef- 
tea,  beef -juice,  broths,  egg-nogs,  albumen  water  and  many  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Their  food  value  can  be  seen  at  once.  They  are  all  tissue- 
builders  or  proteids,  exactly  what  is  needed  when  the  tissues  are  worn  out 
by  disease.  The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  this  article,  but  it  is  a  very 
interesting  study,  and  needs  to  be  taken  up  by  our  women — ^the  dietetic 
value  of  these  beverages  and  their  proper  preparation.  A  great  deal  is 
written  about  the  care  of  the  sick-room,  but  until  the  necessity  for  these 
liquid  foods  is  thrust  into  the  home,  how  the  knowledge  of  them  and  the 
methods  of  preparing  thejn  are  neglected !  May  not  this  be  a  plea  for  their 
consideration  in   our  Women's  Institutes? 


CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
By  Mas.  Colin  Campbell,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Canning  is  an  improvement  upon  the  old-fashioned  way  of  preserving 
pound  for  pound  in  sugar.  It  retains  more  of  the  fresh  and  natural  flavor, 
is  far  less  troublesome,  and  more  economical.  Choose  only  perfectly  sound 
and  fresh  fruits.  If  you  have  your  fruit  to  buy,  it  is  false  economy  to  pur- 
chase fruits  on  the  verge  of  decay,  even  at  very  reduced  rates,  as  they 
quickly  ferment  after  canning,  and  you  not  only  lose  your  fruit,  sugar  and 
labor,  but  very  often  the  jars  as  well.  Before  commencing  work  have  all 
the  requisite  utensils  and  vessels  perfectly  clean,  and  at  hand.  The  things 
which  will  be  needed  are  scales,  jars  enough  to  hold  the  quantity  of  fruit 
you  plan  to  preserve,  a 'strainer,  skimmer,  silver  spoon,  perforated  wooden 
spoon,  large  saucepan,  a  jelly  bag,  pint  and  measuring  cups,  funnel  for 
fruit,  tray,  dish-pan,  towels,  holders,  and  plenty  of  hot  water. 

If  the  family  is  small,  select  pint  jars,  which  allow  a  can  of  fruit  to 
be  used  up  before  one  tires  of  it.  If  there  be  six  or  eight  to  be  catered  to, 
a  quart-jar  is  none  too  large.  When  purchasing  new  jars  look  them  over 
carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  defects  and  that  the  covers  fit  perfectly. 
Discard  all  hard  or  cracked  rubbers  and  use  only  those  which  fit  the  jars 
snugly.  At  10  cents  a  dozen  for  rings  you  have  a  cheap  insurance  on  the 
keeping  qualities  of  canned  or  preserved  fruit.  Pour  water  into  each  jar, 
seal  and  invert;  if  it  leaks  ever  so  slightly  do  not  use  it.  When  you  have 
picked  out  perfect  jars,  wash  individually  inside  with  a  bottle  brush  and 
hot  water  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  washing  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
then  sterilize  by  setting  in  cold  water,  letting  it  come  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  boil  for  a  few  minutes.  Fit  each  jar  to  a  ring,  cover  and  leave  in  the 
hot  water. 

If  much  fruit  has  to  be  put  up,  it  is  better  to  do  all  this  preparatory 
work  the  night  before,  leaving  the  morning  free  for  picking  over  the  fruit 
and  cooking.  When  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  canned  remove  a  jar  from  the 
boiling  water  in  which  it  has  stood,  and  set  it  in  a  soup  plate,  wrapped  in 
a  towel  wrung  from  hot  water.  Into  the  jar  drop  a  silver  spoon.  Silver  being 
a  good  conductor  of  heat,  absorbs  the  heat  from  the  fruit  and  lessens  any 
danger  of  the  jars  breaking.  Dip  the  rubber  in  boilincr  water  and  put  it  on 
firmly.     Set  a  fruit  funnel  in  a  jar  and  gently  fill  in  the  fruit,  moving  the 
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handle  of  the  spoon  gently  ahout  to  allow  air  bubbles  to  escape.  Fill  the 
jars,  lift  out  the  spQon,  then  add  syrup  until  jar  overflows,  put  on  the  cover 
and  screw  it  as  tight  as  possible.  Turn  the  jars  on  their  side  and  turn  them 
occasionally  as  the  fruit  is  cooling  in  the  jars,  this  will  prevent  the  fruit 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  jar  when  cold.  When  cold  wrap  in  thick  paper,  to 
prveent  the  light  bleaching  the  fruit,  and  set  away  in  a  dark  place. 

The  work  should  be  done  in  a  well  swept  and  dusted  room,  and  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  workers  and  the  towels  used  should  be  clean.  The  fruit  used 
should  be  sound  and  clean.  ' 

Choose  the  early  cool  morning  for  putting  up  the  fruit  ripened  under 
a  July  sun,  and  if  your  berries  are  to  be  picked  instead  of  from  the  market, 
gather  them  the  night  before.  Fruit,  which  has  been  gathered  on  a  rainy 
day  or  when  the  dew  is  on  it,  will  not  keep  well. 

Select  fruit  which  is  under-ripe  rather  than  when  ready  to  drop  with 
luscious  ripeness.  It  will  make  a  much  better  preserve  and  keep  mpre 
readily. 

If  fruit  is  very  juicy,  avoid  adding  water  to  it  when  canning.  The 
less  water  that  has  to  be  used,  the  finer  the  flavor  of  the  preserve,  and  the 
more  beautiful  its  color.  Never  touch  cooking  fruit  with  a  spoon  or  fork 
which  is  of  any  material  except  silver,  wood,  or  granite.  A  tin  spoon  may 
ruin  the  color  and  flavor  of  a  whole  kettle  of  fruit.  Try  a  little  of  your  sugar 
to  make  a  syrup  before  commencing  the  canning  process.  If  a  bluish-gray 
scum  gathers  on  the  top  after  the  boiling  send  the  sugar  back  to  the  grocery 
man  with  an  ^rder  for  a  better  quality. 

Preserving. — There  are  four  common  methods  of  preserving  fruit:  — 
Cooking  the  fruit  in  the  jars  in  the  oven,  cooking  the  fruit  in  the  jars  in 
boiling  water,  cooking  fruit  in  a  syrup  and  stewing  it. 

The  first  two  methods  are  very  useful  for  juicy  fruits,  such  as  berries 
and  cherries  that  require  no  water.  Prepare  the  jars  and  fruit  as  for  ordin- 
ary canning.  Fill  the  jars  with  the  raw  fruit  as  for  ordinary  canning, 
using  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a  quart  jar  of  fruit,  sprinkle  the  sugar  through  the 
fruit,  ses^l  the  jars  and  place  them  either  in  the  oven  or  in  hot  water  on  the 
top  of  the  stove.  "When  the  fruit  is  cooked  in  the  last  named  way  screw 
lids  on  loosely,  stand  jars  in  boiler  well  protected  at  the  bottom,  either  by 
a  board  or  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  fill  the  boiler  with  water  to  within 
one-half  inch  of  top  of  jars,  heat  gently  to  boiling  point,  boil  until  tender. 
Allow  jars  to  cool  slightly,  then  remove.  The  jars  will  have  to  be  filled  one 
from  the  other  and  resealed. 

Fruits  may  be  done  by  this  method ;— Carefully  select  fruit,  fill  in 
thoroughly  sterilized  jars,  make  a  syrup,  fill  the  jars  with  it,  cook  as  above. 
It  IS  thought  by  many  that  fruit  cooked  in  this  way  retains  its  shape,  color 
and  flavor  better  than  when  cooked  in  the  preserving  kettle. 

The  process  of  making  syrup  is  as  follows; — Put  the  sugar  and  water 
into  a  sauce-pan  and  stir  on  the  stove  until  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  heat 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  gently  without  stirring.  The  length  of 
time  that  the  syrup  should  boil  depends  on  the  richness  desired.  For  pre- 
iserving  use  f  lbs.  of  sugar  to  one  pounH  of  fruit.  For  making  jam  use  1  lb. 
sugar  to  1  lb.  fruit ;  for  jelly  use  1  lb.  sugar  to  a  pint  of  fruit  juice,  and  for 
<»anning  use  i  lb.  sugar  to  lib.  fruit. 

When  canning  the  fleshy  varieties  of  fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  apricots,  the  steamer  ought  to  be  called  into  use.  If  heated  to 
steaming  instead  of  being  cooked  in  boiling  syrup,  the  fruit  may  be  kept 
whole  and  look  nice,  as  well  as  keep  much  of  its  flavor.  Peaches,  plums  and 
apricots  need  only  a  few  minutes  of  steam  bath.     Pears  of  the  hard  variety 
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ought  to  stay  in  long  enough  to  be  easily  pricked  with  a  straw.  While  paring 
peache9,  and  pears  for  canning  lay  each  piece  in  cold  water,  to  which  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  has  been  added,  until  ready  for  use.  If  this  is  not  done 
the  fruit  will  discolor.  Fox  the  same  reason  use  nothing  but  a  silver  knife 
to. cut  and  pare  the  fruit.  Do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  stay  in  the  water,how- 
ever,  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  as  the  juices  will  be  lost. 

Small  pears  pr  peaches  which  are  not  good  enough  to  can  may  be  made 
into  excellent  sweet  pickle;  the  spices  provide  what  flavor  the  fruit  lacks. 
The  recipe  for  any  kind  of  sweet  pickle  is  seven  pounds  of  fruit,  1  pint  oi 
vinegar  and  3i  pounds  of  brown  sugar.  Let  the  spices  accord  with  your  own 
taste.  Do  not  use  the  same  ingredients  throughout  in  putting  up  fruit  which 
requires  a  touch  of  some  flavor  more  than  its  own.  Pears  for  instance  makes 
a  flat  tasting  preserve  without  some  other  flavor.  In  one  jar  make  this 
flavor  ginger,  in  another  lemon  peel,  put  orange-peel  in  another,  and  a  mere 
suggestion  of  mixed  spice  in  the  fourth. 

In  canning  crab-apples  leave  on  the  stems,  and  cook  gently  in  the 
syrup  to  prevent  breaking.  Preserved  whole  in  a  clear  red  jelly,  crab- 
apples  are  a  most  sightly  and  excellent  preserve,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
cheapest. 

Jelly^Mahin^,  The  secret  of  successful  jelly-making  lies  in  the  care- 
ful observation  of  a  few  simple  directions,  which  must  be  followed  exactly 
or  the  jelly  will  be  cloudy,  ropy  and  thin.  In  the  first  place  use  only  perfect 
fruit,  see  that  the  fruit  is  clean,  free  from  all  stems,  but  do  not  remove 
the  skin.  Use  fine  granulated  sugar.  Over-ripe  fruit  and  a  cheap  grade  of 
sugar  will  never  make  good  jelly.  Use  porcelain-lined  or  graniteware  kettles 
and  dishes,  as  much  as  possible  in  making  jelly.  Put  the  fruit  in  the  preserving 
kettle  with  just  enough  water  to  prevent  burning;  heat  slowly  in  a  covered 
kettle,  and  cook  the  fruit  thoroughly  but  not  until  it  is  broken  up.  Strain  juice 
through  two  ply  of  cheese-cloth,  but  do  not  use  pressure.  Measure  the  juice 
and  put  it  in  a  clean  preserving  kettle.  For  every  pint  of  juice  add  a  pint  of 
granulated  sugar,  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  place  over  the  fire,  watch 
closely,  and  when  it  boils  up,  draw  it  back  and  skim;  put  over  the  fire 
again  and  boil  and  skim  for  three  times,-  then  pour  into  hot  glasses  taken 
from  a  pan  of  hot  water  on  the  stove.  To  test  jelly,  drop  a  few  drops  on  a 
dry  cold  dish.  If  you  can  raise  the  edge  clear  from  the  dish,  begin  to  fill 
vessels  at  once.  If  the  liquid  sticks  or  spreads  freely,  boil  for  a  moment  or 
two  longer.  Good,  strong  kitchen  tumblers  costing  2  or  3  cents  apiece,  make 
satisfactory  jelly  glasses.  Tin  covered  tumblers  have  proved  troublesome 
as  the  tops  corrode,  are  hard  to  remove  from  the  glass,  and  often  the  jelly 
has  moulded  underneath  the  tin.  Where  jelly  is  to  be  packed  and  sent  a 
distance,  tin  covers  are  desirable,  otherwise  a  paper  cover  is  better.  Have 
discs  of  thick,  white  paper  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  glass,  dip  a  disc  of 
paper  in  spirits  and  put  it  on  the  jelly.  Cut  discs  of  paper  half  an  inch  in 
diameter  larger  than  the  top  of  the  glass.  Beat  together  the  whit«  of  an 
e^^,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  cold  water,  wet  the  paper  covers  with  this  mixture 
and  put  over  glass. 

If  any  one  fails  in  making  grape,  raspberry,  blackberry,  or  plum  jelly 
let  the  experiment  be  tried  of  melting  the  thin  jelly  and  adding  one  or  more 
pints  of  apple  juice,  according  to  the  amount  of  jelly — ^perhaps  1  pint  to 
six  tumblers.  Let  the  mixture  boil,  try  a  teaspoonful  in  a  saucer,  pour  it 
into  glasses,  and  a  thick,  firm  jelly  will  result  without  a  change  in  flavor, 
or  any  evidence  of  apple  juice. 

Canning  Corn,  Gather  while  tender,  husk,  cut  off  one-half  the  depth 
of  the  kernel  and  scrape  out  the  rest.     Fill  the  jars  as  prepared  for  fruit,. 
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packing  the  corpi  down  very  solid  in  the  jar  with  a  potato  masher.  If  the 
cqrn  is  juicy,  as  it  should  be,  there  will  be  no  need  of  adding  water,  but 
if  there  are  cavities  where  the  corn  is  not  pressed  together  put  in  cold  water 
enough  to  fill  them.  Put  the  cover  on,  not  screwing  tight,  and  place  the 
jars  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water,  having  placed  in  the  bottom  a  board  or  a  few 
corn  stalks  with  husks  on  top  of  them  to  stand  the  jars  on.  The  water  which 
should  not  come  to  the  top  of  the  jars,  should  be  brought  to  a  boil,  and  then 
boiled  without  ceasing  for  3 J  or  4  hours.  When  done  the  cans  should  be 
lifted  out,  one  at  a  time  from  the  boiling  water,  and  immediately  sealed. 
The  rubber  ring  must  always  be  put  on  the  jar  before  it  is  set  to  boil,  and 
the  lid  must  be  screwed  down  after  cooking  without  being  removed  from  the 
jar.  The  rubber  and  top  of  jar  must  be  free  from  particles  of  corn  before 
boiling.  The  water  must  be  kept  boiling  until  the  last  can  of  corn  is  removed 
from  it.  As  soon  as  screwed  up,  stand  the  jar  upside  down  and  leave  it  thus 
until  cold.  If  the  jar  leaks  when  turned  over,  screw  tighter,  but  if  this 
does  not  stop  the  leak,  do  not  try  to  keep  that  jar.  When  quite  cold  turn 
the  jar  over,  wash  off  and  put  away  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 

Rules  to  Remember,  Do  not  wet  the  corn,  nor  use  it  when  wet  from 
rain  or  dew,  pack  solid,  use  new  rubbers  only.  See  that  rubber  and  top  are 
free  from  particles  of  corn,  boil  for  3i  or  4  hours.  Never  remove  cover  after 
boiling.  Screw  down  tightly,  turn  bottom  up  and  leave  until  cool;  never 
lift  can  by  the  top  after  sealed;  put  away  in  a  cool,  dark  place;  never  put 
any  seasoning  in  com  when  canning.  The  results  of  this  process  have  been  • 
excellent. 

Canning  Peas.  Gather  the  peas  when  not  too  hard,  put  in  jar,  fill  jar 
with  cold  water,  screw  top  on  tight  and  boil  the  same  length  of  time  as 
corn. 

Canned  Tom/ztoes.  Tomatoes  are  gathered  when  ripe,  peeled,  and  all 
green  portions  taken  off;  placed  in  jars  and  boiled  three  hours. 


MISTAKEN  KINDNESSES. 

By  Miss  Annie  Eose,  Guelph. 

The  most  casual  observer  cannot  help  but  notice  the  difference  between 
the  children  of  to-day  and  those  of  twenty-five  or  more  years  ago.  The 
sweet  timid  child  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  is  almost  unknown  and  instead 
we  have  the  nervous,  excitable,  conscious  youth.  Why  is  this?  What  has 
brought  it  about,  and  what  is  the  remedy? 

We  think  the  change  is  due  largely  to  the  changed  conditions.  Since 
the  introduction  and  almost  universal  use  of  the  telegraph,  telephone, 
ticycle,  steam  car,  electric  car,  steamboat  and  automobile — ^time  and  space 
annihilating  machines — the  child  sees,  hears  and  goes  more  in  a  few  years 
than  his  parents  did  in  almost  a  lifetime.  He  learns  too  much  and  passes 
from  one  thing  or  occupation  to  another  too  quickly.  He  does  not  develop 
strength  of  will  and  he  lacks  the  "gift  of  continuance."  Off  with  the  old, 
on  with  the  new,  in  everything — games,  toys,   clothes,  even  friendships. 

When  those  of  us  who  are  grown-up  were  young  we  were  treated  as 
children,  we  went  to  bed  with  the  birds  and  flowers,  were  simply  but  com- 
fortably clad,  and  lived  on  plain,  wholesome,  nourishing  food.  How  is  it 
ntfw?  In  far  too  many  homes  the  cEildren  are  allowed  to  sit  up  too  late. 
The  evening  concert,  or  the  privilecre  to  remain  up  because  there  is  company 
should  be  the  rare  exception.     All  growing  children  should  be  in  bed  by 
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eight  o'clock,  and  earlier  if  there  is  any  inherent  weakness.  It  is  there  they 
recuperate  after  the  activities  of  the  day. 

Then  as  regards  clothing,  one  has  oiily  to  look  to  see  how  simply 
hideous  is  the  children's  dress  of  the  present  day.  Poor  silk,  satin  or  vel- 
vet trimmed  with  cheap  lace,  perishable  chifPon  or  muslin  hats  with  gaudy 
flowers  or  straggling  feathers.  Perhaps  I  am  too  Puritan,  but  to  my  mind 
young  children  should  only  be  dressed  in  washable  goods ;  lawns,  prints  and 
muslins  iot  warm  weather,  and  soft  woollen  materials  for  cold,  never  sac- 
rificing health  and  comfort  for  appearances.  A  milliner  told  me  it  grieved 
her  to  see  the  little  tots  of  six  or  eight  years  picking  out  their  own  hats. 
They  really  must  have  this  or  that  to  wear.  So  and  so  had  one,  and  they 
want  one  like  hers.  It  was  not  a  question  of  suitability,  or  if  father  could 
afford  it.     Invariably  the  mother  gave  in  to  the  childish  fancy. 

I  know  one  lady  (I'm  glad  to  say  she  is  the  President  of  a  flourishing 
Women'd  Institute)  who  keeps  three  maids  and  she  safd  her  four  children 
had  never  worn  anything  but  washable  clothes.  How  sensible,  how  sweet 
and  clean  the  children  could  always  be.  Children  must  play,  it  is  their 
nature,  and  they  should  not  be  handicapped  by  too  fussy  perishable  clothes. 

Lastly — ^the  food.  Why  have  children  indigestion?  * 'Either  this  child 
sinned  or  his  parent"  may  well  be  said  of  the  child  with  this  complaint. 
This  same  lady  who  was  so  careful  of  her  children's  clothes  was  equally 
careful  of  their  food,  and  although  the  children  sat  at  the  table  with  the 
grown-ups,  a  dessert  prepared  with  milk,  easy  to  digest  and  nourishing,  was 
always  provided  for  the  children.  The  child  of  to-day  is  consulted  as  to 
what  he  will  eat.  The  hopeful  young  son  of  a  College  Professor  was  asked 
if  he  would  have  some  meat — *'Tes,  but  I  don't  want  any  skin  or  fat"  was 
the  insolent  reply.  The  better  plan  is  to  serve  the  child  and  begin  from  the 
first  to  do  so.  Give  him  what  is  best  for  his  health,  and  expect  him  to  eat 
what  is  put  before  him. 

Indigestion  often  comes  from  nervousness  or  overtiredness.  If  the 
child  has  been  duly  excited  or  allowed  to  sit  up  late,  the  chances  are  that 
his  stomach  will  be  upset. 

From  tea  time  to  bed  time  should  be  the  quiet  period  of  the  day.  Often 
the  father,  who  has  been  absent  all  day,  wishes  tdoe  kind  to  the  children 
rnd  relieve  the  mother  for  a  while,  so  he  romps  and  plays  with  the  children 
/ho  soon  become  heated  and  excited,  and  when  put  to  bed  cannot  sleep. 
The  parents  wonder  why,  for  surely  the  little  ones  are  tired.  Save  we 
grown-ups  never  suffered  from  sleeplessness  brought  about  by  excitement? 
One  lady  who  was  nursing  her  first  child,  said  to  the  father — *'Now  George, 
don't  make  her  laugh,  it  is  so  near  her  bedtime."  This  wise  young  mother 
did  not  permit  her  baby  to  be  excited  or  played  with  after  the  evening  meal. 
What  different  treatment  another  child  received,  whose  father  gave  him  a 
good  time  (?)  after  tea  each  day,  and  as  a  result  he  is  a  restless,  nervous 
boy,  who  cannot  sit  still  two  minutes.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  point, 
as  parents  err  from  a  desire  to  be  kind.  The  nerves  of  sight,  hearing,  feel- 
ing, etc.,  are  very  sensitive  in  the  infant,  and  cannot  endure  sudden  shock 
without  injury. 

Be  firm  with  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  be  kind.  Firmness  with 
kindness  is  the  foundation  of  child  culture.  Say  ''no"  and  mean  it  and  stick 
to  it;  do  not  be  coaxed  or  tormented  into  saying  "Yes,"  and  above  all,  for 
the  sake  of  everybody  in  -the  house,  do  not  allow  the  child  to  tease  or  argue. 
Do  not  make  impossible  threats  such  as  "If  you  do  not  keep  quiet  I  will 
give  you  to  that  big  black  dog  outside."  A  lie,  as  well  as  an  improbability. 
And  do  not  give  promises  that  you  do  not  intend  to  fulfil. 
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Indulgence  is  not  kindness  and  is  sure  to  sow  seeds  of  discontent,  whose 
harvest  will  be  disappointment  and  heartaches.  I  pity  the  only  child,  as 
it  cannot  help  but  run  great  chances  of  being  made  selfish  through  indul- 
gence. It  is  usually  the  children  of  large  families,  who  grow  up  kiiid, 
obliging  and  self-reliant. 

Children  should  be  obliged  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness,  and  easy  chores 
about  the  house  without  being  paid  for  them.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  assign  some  task,  such  as  bringing  the  cows,  helping  with 
milking,  getting  the  kindling,  etc.,  and  a  fixed  recompense  of  so  much  a 
week  allowed,  providing  the  task  is  faithfully  performed. 

If  we  can  impress  the  child  with  the  value  of  time  and  money,  and 
the  relative  value  of  these  compared  with  character  and  usefulness  we  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  noble  men  and  women. 


HINTS  ON  CLEANING  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 
Compiled  from  Several  Papers. 

The  care  of  metals  is  no  small  part  of  our  household  care,  as  we  all  like 
to  have  our  silver,  brass,  copper,  nickel  and  tinware  spotlessly  clean.  The 
causes  of  tarnish  on  metals  is  due  to  a  special  deposit  from  oxidation  caused 
by  moisture  of  the  air,  to  the  presence  of  gas,  and  the  direct  action  of  some 
acid  or  corrodine^  substance.  * 

Kitchen  utensils  in  general  must  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  as  upon  their 
cleanliness  depends  much  of  the  success  of  cooking.  They  retain  odors  and 
flavors  if  not  cleaned  properly.  Avoid  scorching  a  dish,  as  a  chipped  dish 
or  scorched  spot  will  scorch  very  quickly  again.  Never  leave  dishes  standing 
about  with  food  on  them.  Remove  the  food  and  soak.-  If  the  dish  is 
scorched,  do  not  scrape  the  part,  but  put  it  on  to  boil  with  soda  and  water. 

Sih^4^r  should  be  washed  each  time  it  is  used  in  hot  soapy  water,  rinsed 
well  in  hot  water  and  dried  with  a  soft  towel.  If  stained  with  certain  foods 
and  acids,  it  then  requires  special  care.  In  polishing  silver,  it  is  best  not 
to  use  ammonia  or  vinegar,  as  they  injure  the  silver,  and  for  that  reason  we 
shoiild  be  careful  about  buying  prepared  mixtures.  They  may  do  the  work 
quickly  but  are  often  ii;ijurious.  It  is  less  expensive  to  use  whitening  mois- 
tened with  alcohol.  Sift  the  whitening  through  the  sifter  to  remove  hard 
lumps  that  might  scratch  the  silver,  moisten  with  alcohol  and  apply  with  a 
soft  cloth;  leave  on  until  dry,  then  rub  ofiE  and  polish  silver  with  chamois. 
Always  use  friction  to  clean  it  thoroughly.  When  putting  silver  away,  wrap 
each  piece  separately.  Blue  tissue  paper  is  best.  Never  wrap  silver  in  any 
material  that  is  white,  as  the  sulphur  used  in  bleaching  will  cause  tarnish  on 
the  silver.     Never  leave  rubber  near  silver,  as  it  will  discolor  the  metal. 

Copper  and  Brass  can  be  quickly  cleaned  by  using  an  acid,  but  this 
destroys  the  lustre,  and,  if  the  metal  is  not  much  tarnished,  it  is  best  to  not 
use  an  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  or  oxalic  acid.  Rottenstone  and  sweet  oil 
have  been  found  excellent  for  cleaning  these  metals.  It  may  take  longer, 
but  one  is  repaid  by  the  soft  yellow  finish  obtained.  The  rottenstone  can  be 
purchased  in  a  powder.  For  ordinary  purposes,  use  kerosene.  If  brass  is 
much  tarnished,  mix  common  salt  and  oxalic  acid  or  vinegar,  apply  with  a 
cloth  and  rub  briskly;  wash  well  and  rub  dry.  It  can  then  be  polished  with 
rottenstone  and  oil,  or  with  putty  paste  which  is  one  of  the  best  manufac- 
tured pastes.  Tarnish  caused  by  acids  may  be  removed  by  acids,  but  the 
utensil  will  tarnish  readilv  again  unless  carefully  washed. 

6  w.  L 
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Nickel  will  not  oxidize,  and  is  a  most  desirable  metal.  It  simply  re- 
quires to  be  washed  in  soapy  water  and  thoroughly  dried.  It  may  be  pol- 
ished with  whitening  and  alcohol. 

Aluminum  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  nickel. 
Tin,    Do  not  scrape,  but  allow  it  to  soak.    If  discolored,  use  baking  soda 
or  washing  soda  and  water. 

Knives,  Do  not  immerse  the  handles  in  hot  water.  Clean  ivory  handles 
with  whitening  and  lemon  juice,  or  whitening  and  turpentine. 

(jrlass,  Uge  hot  soapy  water  for  greasy  deposits,  then  rinse  in  clear  hot 
water.  Polish  with  a  soft  cloth  or  tissue  paper.  Clear  cold  water  and  a 
soft  towel  give  a  better  polish.  Use  a  brush  for  cut  glass,  and  dry  in  saw- 
dust free  from  resin. 

Zinc.  Use  either  kerosene  and  water,  salt  and  water  solution,  or  vine- 
gar and  water,  and  rinse  thoroughly  with  clean  water. 

Iron  utensils  are  not  as  much  used  now  in  our  kitchens  as  formerly,  but 
it  is  well  to  £now  how  to  care  for  them.  To  clean  iron  when  new,  cover  will 
melted  tallow  or  grease,  let  stand  two  or  three  days  and  then  heat  gradually 
until  the  fat  melts ;  wash  in  a  solution  of  hot  water  and  soda,  rinse  and  dry 
thoroughly.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  this  process  two  or  three  times. 
In  the  daily  care,  soak  the  vessel  as  soon  as  it  has  been  used,  remove  fat 
with  soft  paper  and  wash  both  inside  and  outside  with  hot  soapy  water.  Iron 
rust  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  presence  of  moist- 
ure. To  prevent  this,  cover  iron  that  is  not  in  use  with  vaseline  or  lard. 
To  clean  rust,  rub  with  fat,  sprinkle  with  lime  and  let  stand  over  night: 
wash  with  soda  solution.  Powdered  emery  and  oil  is  also  good  for  cleaning 
rusted  iron. 

Marble.  Wash  with  fine  sandstone  or  powdered  pumice  stone,  or  cover 
with  a  paste  of  baking  soda  and  whiting  and  polish  with  a  piece  of  felt. 

An  iron  sink  lined  with  porcelain  is  the  best.  It  should  have  open 
plumbing ;  that  is,  the  pipes  should  be  exposed  to  view.  There  should  be  an 
S  shaped  trap  in  the  pipe.  Hot,  clean  water  should  follow  soiled  water  to 
clean  the  pipes.  Follow  greasy  water  with  water  containing  an  alkali.  Flush 
weekly  with  a  soda  solution,  followed  by  clear  water.  Allow  water  to  go 
through  a  strainer,  to  prevent  lint  from  dish  clothes,  etc.,  clogging  the 
pipes. 

Garbage  Pails  should  be  washed  frequently  with  soap  and  boiling  water, 
and  dried  in  the  sunlight.  Sprinkle  carbolic  acid  solution  into  the  garbage 
barrel  in  summer  time  to  prevent  germ  development. 

The  Refrigerator  should  be  kept  in  a  well-lighted  and  well-aired  room. 
Never  connect  waste  pipe  with  the  drain  pipe.  Wash  the  shelves  and 
racks  weekly  with  hot  soap  suds,  and  rinse  with  clean  hot  water.  Clean  the 
grooves  and  corners  with  a  wooden  skewer.  Clean  the  drain  pipe  with  a 
flexible  wire  with  a  cloth  attached,  with  hot  soap  suds  and  rinse  with  clean 
hot  water.     Thoroughly  dry  all  parts. 

Brooms.  Soak  below  the  stitching  in  hot  water  and  ammonia,  rinse 
and  hang  to  dry  before  using. 

Never  wash  the  inside  of  tea  and  coffee  pots  with  soap  suds.  If  granite 
or  agate  ware  is  used  and  becomes  badly  discolored,  fill  the  pot  nearly  full 
with  cold  water,  add  one  tablespoonful  borax,  and  heat  gradually  until  the 
water  reaches  the  boiling  point;  rinse  with  hot  water,  wipe  and  keep  on  the 
back  of  range  until  perfectly  dry. 

(Ja  w  I. 
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DUST  AS  RELATED  TO  FOOD. 

(Copied  from  Bulletin  16,  Beading  Course  for  Farmers'  Wives,  by  courtesy 
of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.) 

Every  garden  has  its  weeds.  Where  the  seeds  all  come  from  is  a  never- 
failing  mystery  to  the  gardener.  These  weeds  are  all  large  enough  to  be 
seen,  and  one  can  destroy  them  with  the  rake  or  the  hoe.  There  are  other 
weeds,  however,  that  are  %iearly  or  quite  invisible,  and  the  gardens  in  which 
they  grow  may  be  the  food  on  our  tables.  The  germs  from  which  these 
seeds  arise  may  be  floating  in  the  air,  so  small  that  we  cannot  see  them.  They 
cling  to  the  particles  of  dust,  and  when  the  dust  falls  they  are  planted. 

By  allowing  the  ordinary  dust  of  an  ordinary  room  to  settle  upon  jelly 
contained  in  a  box  and  baked  for  over  one  hour  in  a  hot  oven  and  then  plac- 
ing this  box  in  a  suitable  temperature  for  the  growth  of  bacteria,  we  will 
soon  find  that  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  little  specks  will  appear  and  these 
will  rapidly  or  slowly  grow  larger  and  develop  different  colors. 

Every  housewife  who  has  seen  mold  on  her  bread,  her  jelly,  in  her 
pickle  jar,  or  possibly  on  shoes  and  books,  will  mistrust  that  the  velvety, 
dark-centered  spots  are  of  similar  nature.  Molds  spread  their  cells  over  the 
food  supply,  occasionally  sending  a  few  cells  down  into  the  substance,  and 
others  upward.  From  the  tops  of  the  upwright  cells  grow  others  and  in  or  on 
them  are  formed  the  thousands  of  dust-like  specks  called  spores.  Each  of 
these  may  start  a  new  bed  of  mold. 

The  infinitely  tiny  spores  falling  upon  some  soft  substance  as  cheese  or 
bread  will  send  their  invisible  lacy  threads  down  into  the  substance,  while 
on  books,  leather,  wood,  cloth,  they  may  grow  only  over  the  surface  and 
may  remain  visible. 

DUST-GAHDENS  EvEETWHEEE. 

We  will  now  give  our  attention  to  the  dining-room  and  the  kitchen. 
The  dust  that  is  thrown  into  the  air  by  a  wrongly  used,  dry  broom,  or  by  a 
feather,  duster,  will  grow  nearly  as  well  in  our  milk,  apple-sauce,  on  our 
jelly  or  bread  as  in  this  glass  box.  If,  however,  the  dust  is  wiped  off  the 
floor,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  into  a  cloth  where  it  is  held  until  washed  out,' it 
will  never  reach  the  sauce  and  other  foods.  If  the  cloth  be  slightly  damp  or 
oiled,  it  will  take  and  hold  the  dust  much  better. 

There  is  another  kind  of  plant  which,  especially  in  the  country,  is  often 
present  in  house  dust.  This  is  yeast — also  a  single  cell,  but  reproducing  by 
little  buds  which  swell  out  from  the  parent  cell  and  may  or  may  not  break 
off  later  on.  Those  which  float  freely  in  the  air,  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  house,  are  called  "wild  yeasts."  So  far  as  shape,  size  and  niethod 
of  reproduction  is  concerned,  they  are  little  different  from  the  cultivated 
yeast  plants  which  are  used  to  raise  bread  or  to  rive  the  "sparkle"  to  sweet 
fermented  liquids,  as  beer. 

As  the  invisible  yeast  plants  can  remain  alive  for  a  long  time  without 
moisture,  we  may  have  them  furnished  to  us  in  dried  cakes  as  well  as  in  the 
fresh  compressed  form. 

To-day,  even  with  the  cultivated  yeasts,  the  housewife  who  mixes  her 
sponge  in  a  dusty  room,  in  dusty  utensile,  with  old  yeast, — or,  with  every- 
thing clean  and  fresh,  if  she  lets  the  sponge  rise  too  long  or  keeps  it  too  hot, 
— ^is  likely  to  have  sour  bread.  The  bacteria  can  grow  well  when  and  where 
the  yeast  cannot,  so  that  acid  will  be  made  out  of  the  alcohol  which  the  yeast 
makes  out  of  sugar.     The  yeast  plants  grow  best  at  a  medium  temperature. 
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about  75°  to  90°F.,  which  is  an  average  ''summer  heat/'  Above  90T.  they 
cannot  grow  so  well,  but  the  bacteria  grow  better. 

The  little  yeast  plants  although  so  small  and  simple  in  structure  is 
endowed  with  many  of  the  powers  of  the  trees  and  vegetables  or  such  higher 
plants.  It  requires  food^  has  a  certain  range  of  temperature  in  which  it 
grows  best,  will  be  injured  or  killed  by  too  tigh  or  too  low  temperature,  by 
too  little  moisture.  If  it  be  given  the  conditions  which  are  favorable,  it 
will  feed,  grow  rapidly,  and  reproduce  itself  by  swelling  out  one  portion 
into  a  bud  which  may  or  may  not  break  away  fro  A  the  mother  cell.  The 
most  favorable  temperature  for  the  rapid  growth  of  yeast  plants,  as  already 
said,  is  from  75^  F.  to  90°  F.  Below  this  it  will  grow  rapidly  and  there- 
fore cannot  do  much  work.  At  much  above  90°' it  will  be  killed  and  dead 
plants  cannot  work  any  more  than  dead  animals. 

The  work  of  the  yeast  plants  is  to  change  the  sugar  in  the  sponge  into 
two  substances — ^alcohol,  and  a  gas  which  is  called  carbon  dioxid.  The 
millions  of  little  bubbles  cannot  break  through  the  sticky  gluten  of  the  flour, 
so  they  raise  the  whole  mass.  When  the  bread  is  baked  the  gas  is  dissipated, 
the  gluten  walls  of  these  bubbles  are  hardened  and  the  little  holes  remain, 
filled  only  with  air.     The  alcohol,  too,  is  driven  out  by  the  heat. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  weeds  out  of  the  vegetable  garden  because 
their  seeds  are  carried  to  the  soil  in  so  many  ways.  When  they  have 
sprouted  or  grown  a  little,  they  may  be  pulled  up  easily.  In  the  bread- 
garden  we  want  only  yeast  to  grow,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  this,  when 
neither  the  good  plants  nor  the  weeds  ever  become  visible. 

The  chief  enemies  are  the  bacteria.  They  are  in  the  dusty  air  of  the 
kitchen,  on  the  bread  pan,  the  spoon,  the  cup,  in  the  milk, — yes,  and  in  the 
yeaflt,  too,  whether  it  is  the  dry  or  the  compressed. 

The  wise  housekeeoer  will  be  careful  not  to  sow  many  bacteria  in  her 
yeast  garden.  She  will  scald  the  milk  or  boil  the  water,  letting  it  become 
cool  before  she  puts  it  with. her  yeast.  She  will  have  clean  dishes  in  which 
to  measure  and  to  mix  her  bread.  She  will  not  sweep  nor  do  any  dirty,  dusty 
work  in  the  room  just  before  she  mixes  it,  because  the  bacteria  will  be 
raised  into  the  air  and  then  settle.  She  will  carefully  cover  the  .  dough 
while  it  is  rising,  to  keep  out  the  dust.  With  all  her  care  there  will  always 
be  some  bacteria  present,  but  these  do  not  like  the  sugar  solution  very  well 
and  they  want  a  higher  heat  than  the  yeast  plants,  but  they  do  like  the 
alcohol  which  the  yeast  makes,  so  that  the  dough  should  be  kept  at  about 
summer  heat  only  long  enough  for  the  yeast  to  make  a  sufficient  amount  of 
gas.  If  the  dough  becomes  too  hot  so  that  the  yeast  cannot  work  well,  or  if 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  the  bacteria  will  feed  on  the  alcohol  and  turn 
it  into  an  acid — the  acid  which  is  in  vinegar.  Then  the  housewife  has  sour 
bread. 

There  are  poor  kinds  of  yeast,  and  if  a  poor  kind  gets  in  it  will  make  a 
bad  tasting  bread. 

Do  any  of  you  still  make  the  ''salt  rising"  bread  or  "milk  emptins," 
which  years  ago  our  grandmothers  made?  The  "barm"  made  delicious 
bread,  but  "it  never  kept  well.'*  No,  because  it  was  then,  and  is  now,  made 
to  rise  by  the  wild  yeasts,  but  the  bacteria  with  the  yeasts  fell  into  it  from 
the  air,  or  perhaps  were  in  the  milk,  and  they  soon  made  it  sour  or  even 
putrid. 

The  yeast  plants  perhaps  do  more  work  which  the  housewife  likes  than 
either  molds  or  bacteria,  but  she  must  not  suppose  that  these  last  are 
enemies  only.  She  owes  much  to  both  of  them,  because  their  chief  work  in 
the  world  is  to  feed  on  and,  by   so    doing,  decompose  or  break  up    useless, 
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organic  substances.  Bacteria,  especially, '  are  scavengers,  and  molds  soften 
hard  parts  and  make  the  work  of  the  bacteria  easier  and  more  thorough. 
When  organisms  work  on  material  which  we  are  glad  to  be  rid  of,  we  appre- 
ciate the  result  but  do  not  give  them  the  credit.  But  whether  these  extran- 
eous organisms  are  directly  injurious  or  not,  many  of  them  are  no  proper 
part  of  our  food  and  should  be  looked  on  as  a  contamination. 

Because  they  go  on  with  their  appointed  work  when  and  where  we  do 
not  want  them  to,  we  think  of  th^m  as  only  enemies.  Bacteria  do  sour  our 
milk,  taint  our  meat,  rot  our  potatoes  and  apples,  while  molds  spoil  our 
bread,  our  cheese,  soften  the  cucumbers  waiting  to  be  pickled,  and  possibly 
spoil  the  best  tablecloth  laid  in  the  dark,  warm  drawer;  but  we  owe  to  bac- 
teria our  vinegar,  our  June-flavored  butter,  and  the  "retted"  flax  from 
which  the  table-cloth  was  made. 

The  Molds  :  Larger  Forms  of  Plant  Growth. 

There  are  other  invisible  plants  besides  the  bacteria  and  yeasts  in  the 
air.  These  are  the  molds,  and  they  will  get  into  the  dough,  also.  If  the 
bread  be  baked  long  and  thoroughly,  all  these  plants  are  killed,  but  if  not, 
some  will  be  left  alive  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  loaf  ahd  they  may  sour  or 
mold  the  bread  even  then. 

The  writer  once  cut  a  new  loaf  of  Graham  bread  bought  from  the  baker 

and  found  a  large  spot  of  mold  when    she   reached  the    center    slice.     She 

.  felt  sure  that  the  bakery  or  the  dishes  and  meal  were  not  clean.     She  knew 

that  is  was  not  sufficiently  baked.     The  mold  spores  are  so  tiny  and  light 

that  the  air  almost  always  has  some  of  them  in  it. 

No  wonder  the  bread  or  cake  left  some  time  uncovered  on  the  table 
becomes  moldy  when  it  is  finally  put  into  a  dark  box  or  lar!  It  will  not 
jno}d  if  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  dry ;  so  that  if  we  want  to  keep  bread  for 
crumbs,  we  dry  it  thoroughly  in  the  oven  or  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  But 
while  here  it  should  be  covered  with  at  least  one  thickness  of  cloth  to  keep 
off  the  dust. 

Molds  will  find  moisture  enough  almost  anywhere  to  help  them  start 
into  growth.  They  and  the  wild  yeasts  are  in  numbers  on  the  skins  of  fruit. 
If  we  put  the  apples,  lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  in  warm  places,  the  mold  plants 
will  grow  and  soften  the  ekins  so  that  they  are  easily  broken.  Then  the  bac- 
teria or  more  molds  can  reach  the  inside  pulp  and  the  fruit  decays  or  rots. 

The  grapes  on  a  bunch  touch  each* other,  so  there  is  less  air  and  more 
moisture  between  them  in  suoh  places.  Here  the  mold  plants  start  first, 
and  from  one  such  place  enough  spores  will  be  made  to  spoil  a  whole  basket- 
ful of  fruit  in  a  short  time.  Lemons  and  oranges,  as  well  as  other  fruits, 
may  be  kept  for  weeks,  even  in  dogdays,  if  each  is  wrapped  in  paper  and 
put  in  a  cool  place. 

Apples  or  any  other  fruit  may  be  preserved  much  longer  if  they  do  not 
touch  each  other.  This  is  possible  with  small  quantities.  With  large  quan- 
tities in  a  mass  there  must  be  greater  care  to  keep  them  from  ''sweating." 
They  need  to  be  kept  as  cold  as  possible  and  yet  kept  from  freezing. 

The  woman  who  finds  her  cucumbers  softening,  either  before  or  after  they 
are  in  vinegar,  may  well  think  how  she  could  have  prevented  the  molds 
from  settling  there.  Possibly,  if  she  scalds  the  vinegar  and  pours  it  back 
over  the  pickles,  she  may  kill  the  plants  which  are  doing  such  work. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  keep  bread  from  molding  in  the  jar  or 
box  which  is  not  frequently  scalded  and  sunned.  The  mold  spores,  ready 
for  work,  will  lurk  in  the  corners  and  the  angles. 
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All  food  storage  places  should  be  kept  as  free  from  dust  as  possible,  dry, 
cool,  and  supplied  with  fresh  air,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  the  food  by  mold 
or  decay. 

If  the  drops  of  milk,  gravy,  molasses  and  other  liquids,  crumbs,  of 
bread,  bits  of  meat,  grains  of  sugar,  etc.,  are  not  wiped  from  the  shelves 
and  floors,  bacteria  and  molds  will  soon  be  so  plentiful  in  such  rooms  that 
no  foods  can  be  kept  there  long  without  souring,  fermenting,  molding,  or 
becoming  rancid.    ^ 

One  common  place  for  the  storage  of  food  supplies  is  the  house  cellar. 
If  the  cellar  were  always  light  and  dry,  sunny  and  well  aired,  there  would 
be  much  less  danger  from  molding  squashes,  rotten  potatoes,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, apples,  onions  or  other  vegetables  and  fruits;  but  too  often  this  hole 
in  the  ground  has  only  an  earth  floor  with  boards  put  down  to  walk  on, 
possibly  no  windows,  or  a  small  one  closed  in  winter  by  the  '^banking''  out- 
side. Never  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  kill  the  bacteria  and  molds — ^fortunately 
the  wild  beasts  do  not  like  such  dismal  quarters !  The  decaying  vegetables 
in  these  cellars  are  t|ius  constantly  * 'weaving  shrouds  for  the  upper  cham- 
bers.'^  The  farmer  has  these  vegetables  in  such  quantities  that  he  does  not 
always  feel  his  loss  of  food  supply,  but  this  is  joined  with  dangerous  condi- 
tions for  the  health  of  himself  and  family.  Sometimes  the  conditions  are  so 
bad  that  from  the  open  cellar  door  there  always  comes  the  smell  of  rotting 
potatoes,  squashes  or  carrots.  This,  then,  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  criinin- 
ally  careless  of  human  lives  and  health.  We  ought  either  to  keep  such  sup- 
plies away  from  our  house  cellars  or  keep  the  cellars  in  such  condition  that 
these  dust  plants  cannot  thrive.  They  love  darkness^  and  their  deeds  are 
always  evil  under  such  conditions.  Some  of  the  foreign  cheeses  which 
* 'smell  to  Heaven"  are  really  made  to  putrefy  in  similar  damp,  dark,  mold- 
infested  caves. 

Suggestions  as  to  Cleanliness  and  Germ-prevention. 

All  spores  are  so  light  that  a  slight  wind  will  blow  them  about;  bn< 
they  are  heavier  than  air.  They  will  therefore  settle,  and  in  settling  will 
be  caught  by  any  exposed  surface.  This  shows  us  how  foolish  we  are  when 
we  sweep  the  floor  just  before  we  take  the  bread  or  pies  from  the  oven,  the 
sauce  from  the  kettle,  or  just  before  we  lay  the  tajble  for  a  meal.  We  can- 
not sweep  a  floor  with  a  stiff,  dry  broom  without  stirring  up  some  of  these 
invisible  kinds  of  molds  and  bacteria,  and  a  number  of  them,  few  or  many, 
will  certainly  be  caught  by  the  food.  Som^  of  them  may  be  distinctly  in- 
jurious to  health.  It  is  dust-plants  in  the  air  which  seed  plentifully  our 
food  supplies. 

Of  course  the  dishes  and  tables,  the  hands  and  all  utensils  have  germs 
on  them;  and  so,  when  canning  we  must  be  careful  to  have  the  work  done  in 
a  room  as  dust-free  air  as  possible;  thoroughly  to  scald  or  boil  the  fruit, 
the  jars  and  the  covers;  to  keep  the  fingers  from  touching  the  inside  of  cover 
or  edge  of  the  jar's  mouth.  Even  the  sugar,  if  not  cooked  with  the  fruit, 
may  carry  the  yeast  cell,  the  mold  Spore  or  the  bacterium  which  will  later 
spoil  the  contents.  That  rhubarb  and  cranberries  may  be  canned  raw  and 
not  spoil  is  because  they  have  so  much  acid  that  the  dust-plants  do  not  like 
them.  If  sugar  is  added,  there  comes  danger.  The  yeast  plants  may  then 
ferment  the  fruit  to  alcohol,  and  a  bacterium  be  able  to  make  the  alcohol 
into  vinegar. 

Given  food,  moisture  and  warmth,  these  little  plants  multiply  with 
almost  infinite  rapidity.     If  food  is  scarce,  if  drought  of  cold  come,  many  of 
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them  can  accommodate  themselves  to  the  hard  times  by  contracting  their 
already  minute  bodies  into  still  smaller  space  and  thus  they  can  survive  for 
longer  periods.  Life  is  present,  and  as  soon  as  fortune  smiles  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  warmth,  moisture  and  food,  they  return  to  their  former  con- 
dition, feed,  grow  and  multiply  as  before.  The  active  forms  are  often  easily 
killed,  while  these  resting-spores  may  resist  even  boiling  or  freezing.  Thus 
nature,  the  kind  mother,  protects  and  preserves  her  children,  for  each  has 
an  important  work  to  do  in  the  world.  These  innumerable,  invisible  plants 
form  her  army  of  scavengers  which  feed  upon  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
that  is  either  dead  or  has  lost  its  normal  vigor  and  therefore  tend  to  threaten 
the  welfare  of  man. 

We  can,  however,  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  nature^s  operations. 
When  forewarned,  it  is,  indeed,  a  careless  housewife  who  will  let  the  enemy 
gain  the  advantage.  Knowledge  is  certainly  power  here.  As  the  plants 
that  work  the  most  harm  love  darkness,  we  will  flood  the  house  with  light; 
as  they  must  have  moisture  in  order  to  grow,  we  will  keep,  everything  dry, 
especially  the  corners,  cupboards,  closets,  storerooms  and  boxes  that  are 
dark.  As  they  grow  best  in  a  warm  place,  we  will  keep  perishable  material 
as  cold  as  possible.  If  we  let  light  into  such  places,  they  will  not  only  be 
drier,  but  we  can  see  their  condition.  The  first  point-  of  inoculation  may  be 
a  damp  dishcloth,  towel,  floor-mop  or  other  damp  fabric  put  under  the 
sink  to  be  "out  of  sight,"  in  the  clothes  hamper,  or  in  the  "cellarway." 
It  may  be  a  few  drops  of  milk,  a  little  gravy  of  sauce  spilled  on  the  stairs  or 
on  the  cupboard  shelf,  and  not  soon  wiped  up.  Dust  is  always  present  in 
the  house;  bacteria  and  molds  are  seldom  absent  from  that  dust.  Bacteria 
with  the  greasy  dampness,  soon  produce  a  sour  or  rancid  dishcloth;  mold 
and  moisture  produces  the  mildewed  towel ;  the  moldy  shelf  will  soon  fill  the 
Clipboards  with  odors.     All  such  articles  furnish  food  for  these  dust-plants. 

II.  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  MILK  BY  MEANS  OF  DUST. 

Professor  R.  A.  Pearson. 

Modern  sanitation  tries  to  eliminate  dust,  and  to  remove  lodging  places 
for  it.  Dust-laden  mouldings  and  draperies  are  being  eliminated  from  houses. 
These  ideas  are  now  extending  to  the  barns,  and  are  beginning  to  revolu- 
tionize barn  construction  and  bam  management.  The  first  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  protection  of  milk.  Dust  is  not  only  *'dirt,''  but  it  also  car- 
ries germs  or  bacteria;  and  all  bacteria  contaminate  the  milk  and  many  of 
them  may  produce  distinct  disease  or  disorder  in  the  milk  user. 

Very  few  and  often  no  bacteria  are  found  in  the  air  over  large  bodies  of 
water.  There  is  very  little  or  no  dust  in  such  places.  After  a  prolonged 
fall  of  rain  or  snow  which  has  caused  dust  to  settle,  the  air  is  found  to  be 
almost  or  quite  free  from  bacteria.  In  other  words,  bacteria  are  most 
abundant  in  the  air  when  dust  is  present.  It  is  probably,  safe  to  say  that 
every  particle  of  dust  which  floats  in  the  air  is  carrying  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  bacteria,  just  as  a  raft  floating  in  the  water  may  carry  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  men.  Tyndall  suggested  this  long  ago,  and  the  idea  is 
called  his  ''raft-theory." 

As  has  been  shown,  there  is  less  dust  (and  therefore  fewer  bacteria) 
o^er  water  surfaces  than  over  land  surfaces.  There  is  little  dust  and  few 
bacteria  at  very  high  altitudes.  A  French  investigator  found  no  bacteria 
in  100  liters  of  air  at  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc.  But  the  examination  of  air 
in  an  observatory  at  that  point  showed  a  small  number  of  bacteria. 
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There  are  fewer  bacteria  in  country  air  than  in  city  air.  The  reason 
for  this  is  understood  when  we  remember  the  enormous  traffic  and  the  con- 
tinuous action  taking  place  in  the  streets  and  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Dust 
is  being  stirred  up  all  the  time.  Furthermore,  city  dust  is  likely  to  cam 
more  objectionable  kinds  of  bacteria  than  are  carried  by  dust  in  the  country. 

There  is  more  or  less  dust  floating  in  the  air  of  houses  and  stables,  and 
this  dust  is  constantly  settling.  When  it  falls  into  milk  it  carries  bacteria 
with  it.  If  the  milk  is  warm,  these  bacteria  increase  very  rapidly;  if  the 
milk  is  cold,  they  may  develop  slowly  but  will  be  ready  for  rapid  growth  as 
soon  as  the  temperature  is  raised.  The  production  and  care  of  good  milk 
depend  very  much  on  the  care  taken  to  prevent  dust  from  getting  into  it, 
and  the  maintaining  of  a  low  temperature  after  it  is  drawn. 

Last  summer,  Walter  E.  King,  of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  and 
myself,  made  a  number  of  tests  to  determine  the  importance  of  different 
sources  of  milk  contamination.  In  most  of  these  tests,  a  definite  quantity 
of  sterilized  milk  at  98*^  F.  was  exposed  to  some  one  kind  of  contamination 
that  we  wished  to  test.  The  milk  was  then  examined,  and  in  that  way  we 
could  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  what  this  particular  kind  of  contamina- 
tion amounted  to.  Some  of  the  experiments  and  their  results  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Exposure  to  air  in  the  stable, — two  liters  (about  two  quarts)  of  ster- 
ilized milk  were  placed  in  a  sterile  pail  and  exposed  seven  minutes  to  the 
stable  air  in  a  passageway  behind  the  cows.  This  stable  was  doubtless 
cleaner  than  the  average  and  the  air  contained  less  dust  than  is  often  found 
in  places  where  milk  is  being  handled.  Immediately  after  this  exposure, 
the  milk  was  "planted**  and  we  found  it  to  contain  2,800  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  (about  fifteen  drops);  in  other  words,  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000  bacteria  had  fallen  into  the  two  liters  of  milk  in  this  short  time. 

2.  Pouring  milk. — When  milk  is  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  a 
very  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  great  numbers  of  bacteria  are 
swallowed  up.  The  following  tests  illustrate  this  point :  About  five  liters  of 
milk  were  poured  from  one  can  to  another  eight  times  in  the  stable  air*  It 
was  found,  after  pouring,  that  this  milk  contained  practically  100  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  more  than  it  contained  before  pouring;  in  other  words, 
about  600,000  bacteria  had  gotten  into  the  milk  on  account  of  this  exposure. 

In  another  similar  experiment,  when  there  was  a  little  more  dust  in  the 
air,  the  contamination  due  to  pouring  eight  times  was  two  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

The  importance  of  pouring  milk  as  little  as  possible  from  one  vessel  to 
another  has  suggested  to  Dr.  J.  Roby  of  the  Rochester  Health  ^Department 
that  milking  pails  should  be  made  larger  than  those  now  used  and  immedi- 
ately closed  after  the  cow  has  been  milked.  The  milk  should  then  be  cooled 
and  delivered  in  these  same  pails  without  further  exposure.  In  some  ways 
this  suggestion  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  it  may  be  that  under  certain 
conditions,  the  disadvantages  of  this  method  of  handling  milk,  would 
exceed  the  advantages. 

3.  Contaminated  utensils. — Much  contamination  of  milk  results  from 
putting  it  into  dishes  that  have  been  cleaned  and  then  exposed  where  dust 
can  fall  into  them.  In  experiments  to  determine  what  this  kind  of  con- 
tamination amounts  to,  it  has  been  found  that  when  little  care  is  taken  to 
protect  the  dishes,  the  milk  will  often  contain  several  hundred  times  -as 
many  bacteria  as  when  the  utensils  were  protected  from  dust.  In  order  to 
illustrate  this  point,  two  pails  were  carefullv  washed  and  sterilized.  One 
of  them  was  covered  with  sterile  cloth  to  keep  dust  from  falling  into  it.  The 
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other  was  left  exposed  to  the  air  of  a  clean  creamery  for  only  a  few  minutes. 
A  small  quantity  of  sterile  milk  was  then  put  into  each  pail,  rinsed  around 
and  then  examined  for  numbers  of  bacteria.  It  was  found  that  the  milk  in 
the  pail  which'  was  not  protected  from  dust,  contained  1,600  more  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  than  the  milk  in  the  protected  pail. 

4.  Contamination  from  the  cow's  tedder  and  body^ — Great  numbers  of 
bacteria  fall  in,to  the  milk  when  it  is  being  drawn  from  the  udder,  because 
the  milking  pail  is  directly  under  the  udder  which  is  being  shaken  more  or 
less  by  the  milker's  hands.  This  kind  of  contamination  may  be  reduced  by 
cleaning  the  udder.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  sterile  milk  exposed 
under  the  udder  as  long  as  it  takes  to  milk  a  cow  and  while  the  udder  was 
being  shaken  about  the  same  as  when  milk  is  being  drawn,  contained  19,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  In  this  case  the  udder  had  been  wiped  off 
with  a  dry  cloth  much  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  fairly  good  dairies. 

In  a  similar  test,  the  udder  was  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  and  then  the 
number  of  bacteria  was  reduced  to  4,500  per  cubic  centimeter.     In  a  third 


Fio  A.— How  dustgeta  in  the  milk  with  the  old-fashioned  mUk  pall,  and  how  it  is  kept  out  by  the 

new-type  covered  paU. 

experiment  the  udder  was  wiped  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  a  4  per  cent,  car- 
bolic acid  solution;  then  the  number  of  bacteria  was  3,200  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. In  cases  in  which  no  particular  care  is  taken  to  clean  the  udder,  the 
bacteria  getting  into  the  milk  from  this  source  may  run  up  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  millions. 

5.  Importance  of  small  openings  in  milk  pails. — Thus  it  is  seen  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  clean  the  udder  or  free  the  air  from  dUst  so  perfectly 
that  no  bacteria  will  fall  into  the  milk.  The  next  question  is,  how  can  we 
reduce  the  number  of  those  that  will  fall  in  spite  of  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions? The  easiest  way  known  is  to  use  a  small  top  milking  pail.  Beduce 
the  opening  through  which  dirt  can  fall  into  the  pail.  An  experiment  was 
carried  on  to  illustrate  this  point,  and  it  was  found  that  milk  drawn  in  an 
ordinary  milking  pail  contained  1,300  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  while 
that  drawn  in  a  pail  with  opening  about  one-half  as  wide,  contained  only 
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320  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  This  is  just  what  we  would  expect  when 
we  compute  the  number  of  square  inches  through  which  dust  can  fall  into 
the  different  kinds  of  pails.  For  example,  a  pail  having  a  top  14  inches  in 
diameter  has  an  opening  of  153.86  square  inches;  a  pail  with  12  inch  top 
has  an  opening  of  113.04  square  inchesj  one  of  10  inch  top  has  an  opening 
of  79.79  square  inches;  a  pail  with  an  opening  of  six  inches  in  diameter  has 
an  exposure  of  28.26  square  inches.     Figs.  167,  170. 

Milkers  should  get  into  the  habit  of  using  the  small  top  pail  as  it  is  one 
of  the  easiest  of  all  ways  for  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  that  fall  into 
milk. 

6.  Contamination  by  flies. — A  fly  or  a  bit  of  hay  or  straw  or  a  piece  of 
saw-dust  or  a  small  hair,  may  carry  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria  into  milk 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  experiments : 


Fig.  B.— Diamm  showing  size  of  openings  in  yarious 
kinds  of  milk  pails.  The  large  circle  at  the  left  represents 
the  common  milk  pail.  The  others  show  the  perpendicular 
expoflure  in  the  new  kinds  of  pails. 

A  living  fly  was  introduced  into  500  c.c.  of  sterile  milk.  The  milk  was 
shaken  one  minute  and  it  then  contained  42  bacteria  per  c.c.  After  24  hours 
at  room  temperature,  it  contained  765,000  bacteria  per  c.c,  and  after  26 
hours  5;675,000. 

7.  Dirt  in  the  milk, — A  piece  of  hay  about  two  inches  long  was  placed 
in  500  c.c.  of  sterile  milk.  The  milk  was  shaken  one  minute  and  it  then 
contained  3,025  bacteria  per  c.c.  After  24  hours  at  room  temperature  it 
contained  3,412,500  bacteria  per  c.c. 

One  piece  of  sawdust  from  the  stable  floor  was  put  into  500  c.c.  of  ster- 
ile milk.  The  milk  was  shaken  one  minute  and  its  bacterial  content  was 
then  found  to  be  4,080  per  c.c.  After  24  hours  at  room  temperature  it  was 
7,000,000  per  c.c.  ^ 

A  hair  from  a  cow's  flank  was  put  into  500  c.c.  of  sterile  milk.  After 
shaking  the  milk  for  one  minute  it  contained  52  bacteria  per  c.c.  After  24 
hours  at  room  temperature  it  contained  55,000  per  c.c,  and  after  36  hours, 
over  6,000,000  bacteria  per  cc 

III.  FURTHER  NOTES  ON  CARE  OF  FOOD. 

By  Miss  M.  Van  Rensselaer. 

A  knowledge  of  germs  as  given  in  Bulletin  No.  12  of  the  Farmers* 
Wives'  Reading-Course  and  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  Bulletin,  makes 
us  stop  to  consider  what  opportunity  there  is  for  these  little  enemies  to  do 
their  work.  The  most  painstaking  housewife  needs  to  have  her  faith  shaken 
occasionally  in  her  own  carefulness  concerning  foods.  Thoughtfulness,  with 
a  kn6wledge  of  results  of  careless  habits,  will  bring  many  things  to  our 
notice  to  which  we  have  closed  our  eyes.  Yet  it  is  not  wise  to  become  finicky 
or  too  fearful  lest  we  shall  get  something  which  we  should  not,  thus  de§troy- 
T  our  peace  of  mind.  It  is  harmful  dirt  we  need  to  shun.  Probably  the 
st  who  stood  on  an  upper  balcony  of  a  hotel  and  saw  an  employee  come 
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into  the  kitclien,  remove  his  pipe,  lift  a  spoonful  of  preserves  to  his  mouth, 
place  the  spoon  back  in  the  dish  «nd  resume  the  pipe,  would  have  been  hap- 
pier had  she  not  seen  the  episode.  She  was  not  in  a  position  to  remedy  the 
difficulty,  as  she  might  in  her  own  home. 

Sometimes  difficulties  must  assume  large  proportions  befote  we  are 
much  aroused  to  the  necessity  for  reform.  If  only  the  mouse  gets  into  the 
flour  it  can  be  got  along  with:  but  the  cat  I  For  illustration,  this  story  is 
told  in  a  New  York  paper:  "A  prominent  politician  has  a  wife  who  is  a 
model  of  domestic  carefulness.  She  has  a  talent  for  making  bread,  and 
takes  great  pride  in  having  her  loaves  turn  out  well.  One  evening  she  had 
set  the  batch  of  dough  to  rise  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  reading  in  the  parlor, 
when  her' six-year-old  boy  came  running  to  her,  saying:  'Mamma,  Mamma! 
There's  a  mouse  jumped  into  your  bread  pan.' 

''The  good  woman  sprang  from  her  seat. 

"  '  Did  you  take  him  out?'     she  asked,  frantically. 

"  'No'm,  but  I  done  as  good.  I  threw  the  cat  in,  and  she's  digging 
after  him  to  beat  the  band.'  " 

The  moral  is  that  one  uncleanly  habit  should  not  be  used  to-  correct 
another.  '    ^  , 

The  milk  was  not  looking  quite  right  and  the  housekeeper  interviewed 
the  milkman.  Many  hairs  and  much  dirt  in  the  milk  was  the  complaint. 
"Oh  well,"  he  said,  "I  have  to  hire  my  milking  done  and  you  know  how  it, 
is,  they  won't  always  be  careful;  I  have  told  the  man  if  the  cow  stepped 
into  the  pail  to  throw  the  milk  away,  but  he  won't  always  do  it  unless  he 
is  watched." 

The  baby  whose  mother  chews  the  cracker  before  putting  it  into  the 
baby's  mouth  is  still  the  loving  and  trusting  infant,  even  if  he  is  imposed 
upon.  Older  grown,  there  is  a  repugnance  for  having  the  same  family 
cough-medicine  bottle,  from  which  each  takes  direct  from  the  bottle,  or  for 
the  testing  of  soup  and  other  eatables  and  putting  the  spoon  back  into  the 
dish.  Germs  are  easily  transferred  from  person  to  person  by  such  thought- 
less habits. 

Care  of  the  Animals. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  producer  of  clean  products.  The  farmer  and 
his  wife  hold  the  key  to  the  health  not  only  of  their  own  family,  but  to  that 
of  those  who  consume  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Some  advertising  firm  says, 
"Tell  me  what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.'  We  may  to  some 
degree  say  this  of  the  hen  or  pig.  A  hen  fed  on  good  wholesome  food  has 
better  meat  and  lays  better  eggs  than  those  that  pick  in  the  compost-heap ; 
and  a  pig  that  is  kept  clean  as  to  surroundings  and  is  given  wholesome  food 
is  better  eating  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  wallow  in  the  dirt  to  eat  only  refuse. 
Really,  a  pig  would  be  a  clean  animal  if  given  a  chance. 

Although  the  horse  is  notably  clean  in  its  habits  and  feeds  on  grains, 
we  eschew  horse  flesh ;  but  we  eat  nork,  which,  if  not  growii  in  a  clean  place 
and  given  clean  food,  should  not  be  appetizing.  The  limit  of  dirty  food  is 
expressed  by  saying,  "It  is  not  fit  for  hogs."  Pork  is  unobjectionable  when 
the  flesh  is  produced  by  clean  :(eeding,  but  even  then  it  should  be  used  under 
proper  limitations  of  quantity  and  season. 

The  cow  needs  not  only  wholesome  food,  but  to  be  kept  clean.  From 
the  time  the  milk  leaves  the  udder  there  is  danger  of  contamination. 

Look  first  on  this  picture. — A  milkman  dressed  in  clothes  brushed  clean, 
his  hands  washed  in  soap  and  water,  not  simply  rinsed  at  the  trough,  finger 
nails  short  and  clean,  the  cow  curried,  the  udder  washed,  the  pail  covered 
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until  necessary  to  milk,  the  stable  clear  of  all  dirt.  And  then  on  this  pic- 
ture:— The  cow  lying  in  her  own  dirt  over  night,  udder  soiled,  milkman 
dressed  as  he  has  been  whil^  doing  all  sort  of  work,  the  cow's  tail  switching^ 
and  the  dirt  flying,  flies  bothering  the  cow  until  she  kicks, — ^if  not  into  the 
pail,  it  is  only  by  careful  management  that  she  is  prevented  from  doing  so. 

Milk  produced  in  this  latter  way  is  hardly  worth  buying,  while  for  that 
of  the  first  milkman  we  can  afford  to  pay  a  good  price, — enough  to  encour- 
age a  man  to  keep  clean  and  to  have  clean  stables  and  oows.  Pay  enough  to 
allow  the  farmer  to  secure  cement  floors,  tight  ceilings,  good  ventilating 
devices,  and  general  cleanliness.  Then  he  will  scrub  his  floors  and  hang  up 
his  milking  suit  to  use  only  for  that  purpose. 

'*We  always  strain  our  milk,  and  the  dirt  and  hairs  are' removed,"  say 
some.  Yes,  but  we  do  not  like  to  eat  bread  that  the  mouse  ran  in,  even  if 
the  mouse  has  gone.  A  good  part  of  the  dirt  is  soluble  and  cannot  be  strained 
out.  Throw  away  the  first  half  pint  of  milk,  or  run  the  risk  of  giving  it  to 
the  cat.  A  diseased  cow !  We  think  it  not  profitable  to  throw  away  milk, 
but  consider  the  danger  of  infection  to  human  beings !  It  is  safe  to  watch 
the  cow  in  order  not  to  use  the  milk  of  one  that  is  diseased. 

The  water  a  cow  drinks  should  be  clean  and  pure.  It  should  be  free 
from  disease  germs,  for  these  may  get  on  the  utensils  and  into  the  milk. 
We  have  only  to  think  of  the  infants  whose  only  food  is  milk,  and  of  the 
diseases  which  may  come  from  bacteria  in  impure  milk — cholera  infantum, 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  countless  cases  of 
indigestion. 

Care  of  Utensils. 

The  thorough  washing  of  pans,  kettles  and  cans,  makes  housework  and 
cooking  far  from  easy.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  do  the  cooking  when  someone 
else  does  the  cleaning  up.  The  fewer  the  creases  in  a  cooking  utensil  and 
the  more  they  are  scalded,  the  better.  Sun  and  hot  water  are  most  benefi- 
cent agencies  for  the  safe"  care  of  these  articles  of  kitchen  warfare.  The 
housekeeper  who  cans  fruit  is  extremely  careful  to  sterilize  her  cans  in 
order  that  the  fruit  may  keep.  With  something  of  the  same  spirit  she  will 
keep  her  milk  pails,  cans  and  pans  in  like  condition. 

The  utensils  introduced  of  late  for  the  care  of  milk  are  most  interest- 
ing. This  is  especially  true  of  milk-pails.  Instead  of  open  pails,  there  are 
pails  with  covers  and  small  openings  to  receive  the  stream  of  milk.  Ster- 
ilized bottles,  on  account  of  being  closed,  are  a  very  safe  receptacle  for  the 
milk  intended  fof  market.  All  of  these  precautions  in  regard  to  milk  are 
well  worth  while,  for  milk  being  drawn  from  an  animal  is  very  easily  sub- 
jected to  dirt,  and  it  is  an  excellent  breeding  ground  for  germs.  Neither 
do  we  boil  the  milk  as  we  do  most  other  foods. 

Who  does  not  remember  in  the  old-fashioned  regime  of  housekeeping, 
the  rows  of  pans  nearly  filled  with  milk,  which  were  set  on  the  pantry 
shelves?  In  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  dust  and  its  dangers,  we  are  glad 
this  has  passed ;  it  has  ffiven  place  to  smaller  surfaces  to  receive  the  duet,  or 
no  exposed  surface  at  all. 

The  refrigerator  might  be  called  upon  to  tell  many  tales  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  germs,  for  its  recesses  hide  a  multitude  of  secrets.  Slime  left  where 
the  ice  was  melted  points  to  need  of  care.  The  spilling  of  food  on  the  shelves 
is  another  source  of  trouble.  Ice  should  be  well  washed  before  being  placed 
in  the  refrigerator.  All  bits  of  food  should  be  removed  from  the  shelves 
and  crevices,  the  refrigerator  often  washed  and  scalded,  and  some  antisep- 
tic, as  washing  soda,  used. 
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Food  Exposed  to  the  Aik. 

The  exposure  of  food  botli  in  the  home  and  in  the  market  to  flying  dust 
is  much  to  be  condemned.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to  cover  all  the  left- 
overs and  the  food  in  process  of  preparation,  one  has  only  to  think  again  of 
dust  and  its  dangers  to  realize  that  the  isurfaces  of  this  food  will  catch  many 
flying  particles  and  germs  which  we  would  rather  not  have  made  a  part  of 
our  diet.  It  merely  means  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  housekeeper 
to  correct  some  of  the  habits  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  and 
habitually  follow.  Probably  if  the  bread  were  not  left  unprotected,  the 
mouse  would  not  have  jumped  in;  but  we  can  see  the  mouse  in  time  to  avoid 
making  him  a  part  of  our  meal,  whereas  the  obnoxious  germ  is  so  small  as 
to  escape  attention.  A  table  filled  with  left-overs,  waiting  to  be  prepared 
for  the  next  meal,  is  a  veritable  dust-garden,  and  who  knows  what  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  dietP 

Uncovered  meat  and  groceries  delivered  in  an  open  wagon  through  the 
dusty  streets  are  not  very  clean  when  they  reach  the  kitchen.  Of  course  suf- 
ficient heat  applied  to  them  may  kill  an3rthing  dangerous,  but  again  we  are 
led  to  think  that  we  do  not  want  dirt  .in  our  food  even  from  which  the  germs 
have  been  killed.  Patronize  a  covered  delivery  wagon  and  a  grocery'  in 
which  provisions  are  kept  under  cover  in  preference  to  those  in  which  the 
provisions  are  exposed  to  the  air.  This  will  pay  in  our  peace  of  mind  as 
well  as  in  the  safety  of  the  food. 


BRIEF  DISCUSSION  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION. 

(Copied  from  Bulletin  13,  Reading  Course  for  Farmers'  Wives,  by  courtesy 
of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T.) 

We  must  eat  to  form  and  maintain  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body, 
and  to  furnish  fuel  to  yield  heat  or  energy.  Food  must  supply  the  material 
which  is  consumed  with  every  motion  of  the  body  and  the  exercise  of  every 
function.  All  energy,  either  intellectual  or  that  manifested  in  physical 
action,  comes  from  the  energy  stored  in  the  food.  This  energy  is  liberated 
in  the  chemical  changes  which  transform  the  food  into  the  substances  used 
for  specific  purposes.  One's  proper  food  should  contain  the  materials  which 
will  build  up  the  wasted  muscles  and  best  supply  this  energy.'  All  food 
materials  do  not  contain  the  necessary  elements  in  the  proper  proportions 
for  the  fulfilling  of  these  two  general  functions. 

"Food  may  be  defined  as  anything  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  is 
capable  either^  of  repairing  its  waste  or  of  furnishing  it  with  material  from 
which  to  produce  heat  or  nervous  and  muscular  work." — Hutchison, 

There  must  be  sufficient  variety  in  the  food  to  do  all  that  the  definition 
quoted  states.  .One  food  may  not  do  it  all.  It  is  by  a  combination  that  we 
secure  this  result. 

1.  The  Constituents  of  Food  and  their  Yalue  as  Nutriment. 

For  the  building  and  repairing  of  muscles  and  bones  and  supplying 
heat  and  other  forms  of  energy,  the  food  must  contain  (1)  protein,  (2)  fats, 
(3)  carbohydrates,  (4)  ash. 

Protein  is  a  name  given  to  a  large  class  of  food  constituents  which 
nourish  the  blood  and  the  muscles  and  in  general  repair  the  waste  of  the 
body.        Protein   always   contains   the   element  nitrogen,    and    nitrogen    is 
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always  a  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  muscle  and  the  bone,  tt  is  the  only 
class  of  substances  which  can  serve  for  the  building  and  repair  of  the  body. 
Protein  may  yield  energy,  but  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  too  expensive 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Examples  of  substances  containing  protein  are 
lean  meat,  the  white  of  eggs,  the  curd  of  milk,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  peas, 
beans^  lentils. 

Fats  and  oils  aid  in  digestion  and  supply  heat  and  muscular  energy. 
The  fat  of  meats,  often  so  carefully  removed  and  ignored,  butter,  oils  of 
vegetables,  etc.,  may  serve  for  furnishing  the  fat  stored  in  the  body  or  used 
as  a  source  of  heat..  Of  the  meats,  veal  has  the  least  fat  and  pork  the*  most. 
Cheese  contains  as  much  fat  as  it  does  protein. 

Carbohydrates. — ^This  group  includes  the  starches,  sugars  and  gums, 
and  similar  chemical  bodies,  substances  which, "like  fat,  furnish  heat  or 
energy  to  the  body.  Carbohydrates  contain  no  nitrogen  whatever.  There- 
fore, they  can  not  replace  protein  as  a  tissue  builder.  Carbohydrates  and 
fat  are  needed  by  the  body  and  the  amount  required  is  larger  than  the' 
amount  of  protein.  Carbohydrates  supply  heat  to  the  body  the  same  as 
fats  but  to  a  considerably  less  degree. .  About  two  and  one-fourth  pounds 
of 'starch  and  sugar  are  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  fat  in  producing  heat. 
Fats  and  carbohydrates  are  often  called  energy-yielders,  since  they  are  used 
to  keep  the  body  warm  and  to  enable  it  to  perform  work. 

The  body  is  constantly  wearing  out  and  needing  to  build  up  tissue, 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  protein.  However,  as  heat  and  energy  are  to  be 
supplied  as  well,  a  certain  amount  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  must  form 
a  part  of  the  diet.  If  they  are  omitted,  the  body  depends  upon  the  protein 
to  too  great  an  extent.  Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  heat-producing  foods 
are  said  to  be  needed  daily  for  the  proper  balance. 

Ash,  salts  or  Tnineral  substances. — Every  well-regulated  diet  should 
contain  the  mineral  substances  necessary  for  the  building  and  repairing  of 
bones  and  other  parts.  Milk,  meals,  cereal  products,  vegetables,  especially 
the  leaves,  all  contain  the  phosphates  and  lime  which  go  to  make  the  mineral 
part  of  the  bones.  Chemically  pure  sugars,  starches  and  fats  contain  no 
ash  whatever,  hence  a  diet  entirely  of  these  substances,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  would  furnish  no  food  for  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  bones. 
Neither  would  it  supply  the  protein  which  is  essential.  The  ordinary  mixed 
diet,  it  is  generally  considered,  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  ash  consti- 
tuents for  the  needs  of  the  body. 

Water. — A  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  made  up  of 
water,  and  water  must  be  furnished  to  the  system  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply.  It  is  not  usually  taken  into  consideration  as  a  nutrient.  One 
of  its  chief  uses  is  to  dissolve  the  food  constituents,  and  to  carry  them 
through  the  body. 

Refuse  in  foods. — Foods  have  a  varying  proportion  of  refuse  (portions 
unsuited  for  eating)  from  the  10  per  cent,  in  a  round  of  beef  to  the  50  per 
cent,  of  fish.  Examples  of  refuse  are  found  in  bones  of  meat,  oyster  shells, 
apple  cores,  etc. 

The  balanced  ration  should  contain  the  proportion  of  protein,  qarbo- 
hydrates  and  fats  which  will  produce  the  best  results.  Occupation,  tem- 
perament, climate,  personal  peculiarities  of  digestion  vary,  making  it  impos- 
sible to  form  a  fixed  rule  for  all  cases.  The  heat  of  the  body  is  derived 
from  the  energy  stored  in  the  food.  The  changes  through  which  the  food 
goes,  liberate  this  heat.     The  amount  of  heat  that  a  food  can  yield  is  there- 
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fore  one  measure  of  its  value.  The  amount  of  heat  which  various^ food 
materials  yield  when  burned  has  been  determined,  and  for  some  substances 
can  be  found  in  the  table  below. 


COMPOSITION  OF  FOOD  MATERIALS. 
NuiritiiJ^'  ingredients,  refuse  and  fuel  value. 
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A  unit  of  heat  measure  is  a  calorie.  A  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat 
that  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  (about  1-30  oz.)  through 
one  degree  Centigrade  or  one  and  one-fifths  degrees  on  an  ordinary  or  Fah- 
renheit thermometer.  If  a  food,  for  example,  yields  1,500  calories,  it  means 
that  the  heat  from  burning  one  gram  of  that  food  could  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  1,500  grams  of  water  through  one  degree  C. 

The  standard  amounts  of  the  different  nutritive  constituents  required 
daily  by  a  man  of  average  build  and  weight  differ  according  to  various 
authorities  so  far  as  fat  and  carbohydrates  .are  concerned,  although  the 
amount  of  protein  is  similar  in  all.  The  standard  proposed  by  Professor 
Atwater,  for  a  man  at  moderately  active  muscular  work,  requires  125  grams 
(4  1-5  oz.)  protein,  with  fat  and  carbohydrates  enough  to  make  the  energy 
value  3,400  calories. 

We  obtain  the  needed  nutrients  in  due  proportion  by  combining  foods. 
Very  few  substances  contain  the  different  nutritive  constituents  in  proper 
proportions,  nor  do  we  consume  food  in  the  form  of  pure  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate and  fat.  Allowance  must  also  be  made  for  imperfect  digestion 
and  for  waste,  as,  for  example,  the  potato,  pared  before  boiling,  where  there 
is  a  waste  of  about  35  per  cent.,  and  sirloin  steak,  where  a  waste  of  25  per 
cent.  The  preceding  table  may  be  consulted  to  find  more  accurately  the 
composition  and  value  of  some  common  foods  used  in  the  daily  bill  of  fare. 

2.  Some  Common  Articles  of  Food  anp  their  Value  in  the  Diet. 

Milk  forms  a  complete  food  for  infants  and  a  comfortable  one  for  adults 
for  a  limited  time.  The  athlete  would  find  a  milk  diet  altogether  unsatis- 
factory, while  in  sickness  it  might  be  all  that  is  required.  The  principal 
foods  derived  from  milk,  as  cream,  butter,  eheese,  buttermilk,  whey,  etc., 
have  special  values  and  help,  to  make  a  balanced  ration.  Skimmed  milk 
and  whole  milk  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  protein,  hence  the  former 
is  more  economical,  but  its  fuel  value  is  small  because  of  the  small  amount 
of  fat  it  contains.  Milk  is  the  food  of  our  first  experience  and  a  complete 
one  until  more  is  expected  of  us  than  of  young  children. 

Beef  and  mutton  are  more  rarely  found  on  the  farmer's  table  than  in 
a  diet  of  families  living  in  towns,  being  replaced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  salt  pork.  However,  the  farmer  needs  material  for  building  muscular 
tissue,  such  as  is  found  in  lean  beef,  as  well  as  the  energy  which  is  yielded 
by  fat  pork.  Lean  pork  is  directly  comparable  with  beef  and  mutton  and 
is  a  tender-fibered  meat.  All  meats  contain  fat.  Whether  lean  or  fat  pork 
are  digestible  depends  chiefly  on  the  person.  So  far  as  scientific  investiga- 
tions show,  pork  from  healthy  animals  is  a  wholesome  meat.  Bacon  ip 
thought  by  many  to  be  more  easily  digested  than  fat  salt  pork,  and  ham 
still  more  so.  When  thoroughly  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  cut  in  thin  slices, 
ham  is  less  likely  than  fried  ham  to  cause  distress  with  persons  whose  diges- 
tion is  not  normal.  Fresh  fish  undressed  contains  a  large  amount  of  refuse 
and  water.  The  percentage  of  nutrients  in  dressed  fish  is  higher.  Dried 
fish  has  a  higher  percentage  of  nutrients,  as  is  the  case  with  dried  beef,  such 
foods  having  been  concentrated  by  evaporating  the  water  (juice)  originally 
present. 

We  cook  meats  largely  to  loosen  and  soften  the  tissues  that  the  digestive 
juices  may  the  more  readily  act  upon  them.  Cooking  also  kills  molds  and 
micro-organisms  and  animal  parasites  or  their  eggs,  if  they  are  p^sent. 
Cooking  also  causes  the  starch  grains  to  swell;  and  changes  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  protein  substances. 
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Potatoes  appear  on  the  farm  table  in  a  great  many  houses  three  times  a 
day,  although  they  do  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  nutrition  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bulk.  This  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage,  since  potatoes 
are  much  cheaper  than 'many  concentrated  foods,  and,  furthermore,  it  is  a 
general  practice  to  dilute  concentrated  foods  before  serving  them.  Rice 
and  oatmeal,  for  instance,  are  generally  cooked  until  comparatively  moist 
before  serving.  A  cooked  potato  contains  not  far  from  the  same  amount 
of  water  as  boiled  rice.  Potatoes  are  readily  digested  when  properly  cooked. 
They  are  easily  cultivated  and  rank  high  as  food.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
use  the  potatoes  in  uiidue  quantities  to  secure  the  amount  of  protein  neces- 
sary for  a  well-balanced  ration,  however.  It  contains  large  quantities  of 
starch,  and  when  served  with  ^leat,  fish,  or  eggs,  etc.,  it  helps  to  make  up 
a  well-balanced  diet.  Well-cooked,  mealy  potatoes  are  believed  to  be  more 
easily  digested  than  those  which  are  poorly  cooked.  Potatoes  baked  with 
their  skins  on  are  thought  to  be  more  easily  digested  than  those  cooked  in 
other  ways.  To  secure  the  highest  food  value,  potatoes,  if  boiled,  should 
not  be  peeled  before  cooking.  If  peeled  potatoes  are  placed  directly  in  hot 
water  and  boiled  rapidly,  less  material  is  lost  than  when  they  are  placed 
in  water  cold  at  the  start.  If  potatoes  are  peeled  and  soaked  in  cold  water 
before  boiling,  the  loss  of  nutrients  may  be  very  considerable.  When  pota- 
toes are  boiled  with  the  skin  removed,  the  greatest  loss  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  mechanical  abrasion  of  some  of  the  soft  outer  portions  while  cooking. 
It  is  evident  that,  if  it  is  desired  to  boil  potatoes  with  as  little  loss  as  pos- 
sible, the  skins  should  be  left  on.  There  are  probably  few  cases  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  losses  due  to  different  methods  of  boiling 
potatoes,  or  where  the  possibility  of  loss  would  outweigh  the  liking  for  them 
prepared  in  some  particular  way.  But  in  institutions  where  a  large  number 
must  be  provided  for,  and,  in  fact,  under  any  condition  where  rigid  economy 
is  necessary,  the  matter  may  assume  considerable  importance. 

Bread, — In  the  housewife's  cooking,  probably  the  most  important  article 
is  the  bread.  The  art  lies  in  right  management  of  the  dough  fcind  baking 
at  the  right  period.  Fermentation  may  be  arrested  too  soon  and  tough 
bread  follows ;  or  fermentation  is  allowed  to  continue  too  long  and  sour 
bread  is  the  baneful  result ;  while  too  old  flour,  adulterations  of  bitter  yeast 
may  be  the  cause  for  trouble ;  it  may  become  sodden  from  being  covered  too 
soon  after  coming  from  the  oven  and  not  allowing  the  moisture  to  evaporate. 
Bread  made  from  good  flour  should  be  porous,  not  too  much  so,  and  should 
have  consistency  and  firmness.  Mixing  fat  with  flour  has  the  tendency  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  water. 

Pastry,  biscuit,  puddings  and  cake  are  prepared  on  much  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  bread,  and  with  various  proportions  of  fat,  sugar,  flour,  eggs,  etc. 
These  are  for  the  consideration  of  the  strong  and  only  a  temptation  to 
dyspeptics. 

Of  the  farinaceous  foods,  oatmeal  is  perhaps  the  heartiest.  Like  buck- 
wheat, it  is  best  suited  to  those  persons  much  out  of  doors.  As  a  cereal  it 
is  largely  used  in  the  northern  states,  but  it  is  often  badly  cooked  in  hotels 
and  boarding-houses,  when  it  becomes  a  trial  to  the  consumer.  It  needs 
very  thorough  cooking,  and  when  ready  for  the  table  should  be  of  the  con- 
sistency to  allow  of  pouring;  when  cool,  it  should  be  tender  and  gelatinous. 
Wheat  and  oat  breakfast  foods  furnish  more  protein  than  those  from  corn. 
They  are  in  greater  favor,  too,  in  the  northern  United  States,  than  corn, 
which  contains  more  fat  than  the  wheat.     Cornmeal  mush  and  milk  is  a 
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wholesome,  old-fashioned  dish  which  deserves  more  popularity  than  it  has 
at  present.' 

Rice  forms  a  favorable  part  of  the  bill  of  fare.  It  contains  more  starch 
than  other  cereals,  and  if  properly' cooked,  so  that  the  kernels  are  softened 
— as  can  be  accomplished  by  steaming — it  is  Very  digestible.  The  addi- 
tion of  butter  prevents  the  kernels  from  gathering  into  a  pasty  mass.  When 
eaten  with  meat,  the  protein,  which  the  rice  lacks,  is  supplied.  Combin- 
ing milk  and  eggs  with  rice,  as  is  frequently  done  in  making  puddings,  etc., 
is  a  common  way  of  supplying  the  protein  which  is  lacking  in  rice  and  fur- 
nishing a  more  properly  balanced  article  of  diet. 

Vegetables. — Nearly  all  farm  tables  contain,  besides  potatoes,  some 
vegetables.  In  the  winter  they  are  often  only  those  which  keep  well,  such 
as  turnips,  cabbage  and  beets.  The  green  vegetables,  celery  excepted  per- 
haps, are  necessarily  confined  to  their  season,  and  then  not  largely  used  in 
many  homes.  The  green  vegetables  afford  a  pleasing  variety,  but  not  a  very 
large  amount  of  nutriment  for  their  bulk.  The  large  amount  of  water  which 
they  contain  is  useful,  and  they  are  not  without  their  value  in  furnishing 
serviceable  salts  to  the  system.  To  follow  an  exclusive  vegetable  diet  may 
imply  a  loss  of  strength  and  inability  to  resist  disease,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  a  more  healthful  equilibrium  is  maintained  by  a  reasonable 
use  of  vegetables  a!iid  meats. 

Fruits. — ^It  is  refreshing  to  have  a  safe  indulgence,  and  fruit  is  like  a 
gift  of  the  gods.  It  refreshes,  stimulates,  regulates  and  nourishes.  It  is 
as  desirable  in  its  abundant  and  cheaper  varieties  as  in  its  less  common  and 
more  costly  kinds.  From  the  time  of  the  first  man  to  the  small  boy  under 
a  green  apple-tree,  fruit  has  not  been  without  its  tendencies  to  trouble.  It 
is  highly  beneficial  as  a  common  article  of  diet,  but  used  with  too  much 
freedom,  especially  when  much  under  or  over-ripe,  it  is  certain  to  cause 
trouble.  Personal  peculiarities  prevent  any  fixed  rule  regarding  the  digest- 
ibility of  fruit.  In  general,  cooked  fruits  are  valuable  with  a  meal,  while 
fresh  fruits  are  often  most  beneficial  when  taken  alone  or  before  or  between 
meals.     The  composition  of  fruit  is  largely  water,- sugar  and  a  little  acid. 

3.  Age  and  Occupation  Determine  the  Diet. 

The  Dietaries  for  the  children, — The  rapid  growth  of  the  child  necessi- 
tates a  good  supply  of  muscle-making  and  bone- forming  food.  Besides, 
children  are  perpetually  active,  and  energy-producing  foods  are  necessary. 
Most  children  are  fond  of  cream  and  butter,  which  furnish  for  them  a  good 
supply  of  energy-yielding  food.  Growing  children  need  an  abundance  of 
phosphates,  lime  and  other  minerals  which  enter  into  the  bones,  and  are 
also  used  in  forming  the  organs  of  the  body.  These  are  found  in  the  green 
leaves  of  vegetables,  in  fruits,  in  cereals  and  in  legumes.  Milk  and  eggs, 
especially  the  yolk,  furnish  much  of  these  materials. 

The  child  should  derive  protein  from  Tnilk,  efc— No  doubt  the  neces- 
sary protein  for  children  should  be  derived  largely  from  milk,  and  other 
sources  than  meats,  up  to  about  four  years  of  age.  Then  the  amount  eaten 
depends  much  on  the  activity  of  the  child.  Oatmeal  and  similar  products, 
wheat  (as  breakfast  foods,  flours  and  macaroni),  cornmeal  and  hominy, 
and  similar  foods,  are  all  good  vegetable  sources  of  protein  in  place  of  too 
much  meat. 

Fat  should  be  supplied  to  children  liberally, — Sometimes  children  will 
not  take  as  much  fat  as  is  for  their  good,  but  one  should  endeavor  to  supply 
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it  in  form  of  milk,  olive  oil,  cream  and  butter  in  the  food,  in  addition  to 
that  used  on  the  bread. 

Sugar  furnishes  heat  and  energy.  *  It  should  be  given  to  children  in 
moderation,  although,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  objections  raised  to  giving  a 
child  sugar  are  not  well  founded.  It  is  supposed  to  injure  the  digestion  if 
taken  injudiciously.  Only  pure  sugar  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  meals.  Heavily  sweetened  cereals  and  "made  dishes''  should 
be  avoided,  and  sweets  should  not  take  the  place  of  butter  and  bread,  so 
essential  is  fat  and  starch  in  the  diet  of  the  child. 

Water ^  if  pure,  is  the  best  beverage  for  a  child. — Avoid  alcohol ;  and  to 
a  nervous  child  tea  and  coffee  are  harmful.  Cocoa,  which  has  considerable 
food  value,  is  a  good  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  most  digestible  in 
the  form  in  which  the  fat  has  been  removed,  and  most  nourishing  made 
with  milk.     Pure  milk  is  also  an  excellent  beverage  as  well  as  food. 

Careful  habits  in  eating  should  be  formed  in  children. — Slow  eating 
and  thorough  mastication  are  essential.  Milk  especially  should  be  taken 
very  slowly  to  prevent  curd  forming  i;a  masses  in  the  stomach.  The  diet 
should  be  simple  but  varied,  as  indicated  by  the  necessities  referred  to  above, 
to  supply  enough  energy,  and  not  only  the  material  needed  for  constant 
repaii  but  also  food  for  growth.  The  habit  of  eating  irregularly  should  be 
avoided.  Frequent  small  meals  are  possibly  more  satisfactory  than  fewer 
and  larger  ones,  but  the  stomach  should  not  be  kept  in  constant  activity. 
Intervals  between  meals  should  not  be  too  long. 

The  children's  lunch-box. — As  hinted  above,  children  need  to  eat 
oftener  than  grown  people,  but,  with  the  usual  school  plans,  the  child  eats 
an  early  breakfast,  and  if  he  can  not  return  home  at  noon,  has  a  cold  lunch 
at  school.  It  is  essential  that  it  contain  nourishing  and  wholesome  food, 
such  as  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  cold  meat  and  fruit,  with  not  too  much  of  a 
supply  of  starchy  and  sweet  foods,  in  the  way  of  cookies,  cakes  and  pie  or 
of  such  articles  as  pickles.  There  is  great  need  of  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  child's  life. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  diet  of  old  people, — Perhaps  nature  in 
depriving  old  people  of  their  teeth  intended  to  lead  them  to  give  up  meats 
and  hearty  foods.  At  any  rate,  they  do  better  on  food  which  is  easily  masti- 
cated and  digested,  eggs  carefully  cooked,  milk,  cream,  soups,  chicken,  etc. 
The  power  to  assimilate  is  decreasing,  and  there  is  less  activity  as  years 
advance.     For  this  reason  less  food  is  required. 

Over-eating  and  over-feeding  lead  to  bad  results, — One  of  the  neces- 
sary requirements  throughout  life  is  to  adjust  the  equilibrium  between 
the  actual  needs  of  the  body  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed.  One  may 
really  better  leave  a  table  desiring  more,  food  than  to  leave  it  with  an  over- 
loaded stomach.  The  dessert  is  (5ften  not  reckoned  on  as  a  part  of  the  meal 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  body,  but  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  habit  or  to  please 
the  palate.  In  cases  of  overeating,  the  system  becomes  eventually  impaired 
from  having  too  much  to  do,  and  often  persons  suffer  from  being  over-fat 
or  from  disease. 

While  the  protein  in  foods  builds  up  and  repairs  the  muscular  system 
it  may,  if  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  unduly  tax  the  digestive  and  excretory 
organs.  Too  much  fat  and  carbohydrates  must  be  burned,  or  stored  in  the 
body  as  fat.  Still  a  slight  excess  of  nutrients  may  be  considered  harmless 
and  often  is  the  reserve  upon  which  one  may  rely  when  deprived  of  food  at 
the  usual  time.  Furthermore,  an  excess  one  day  is  likely  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  a  deficiency  the  next. 
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Bad  effects  come  also  from  underfeeding,  and  the  body  becomes  unable 
to  resist  disease.  It  has  an  effect  as  well  upon  the  mind  and  on  the  spirits 
of  a  person,  causing  him  to  tire  easily  and  to  become  "out  of  sorts."  It 
has  contributed  to  crimes  in  leading  to  morbid  conditions  of  mind  and  body. 
A  woman,  therefore,  is  no  doubt  preventing  more  trouble  than  she  dreams 
when  those  for  whom  she  strives  are  well  fed. 

Occupation  should  determine  to  some  extent  the  diet. — The  house- 
keeper may  have  at  her  table  both  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  and  those 
whose  activities  are  mainly  manual,  as  with  children  in  school  and  a  hus- 
band in  out-of-door  labor.  The  amount  of  physical  labor  is  the  great  factor 
which  determines  the  amount  of  food  required.  If.  possible,  it  is  desiratle 
for  all  to  rest  a  little  immediately  after  eating.  The  brain  worker,  since 
he  is  generally  engaged  in  little  physical  work,  should  eat  less  than  the  out- 
of-door  worker.  The  fats  used  should  be  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur 
naturally  in  cooked  meat  not  overfat,  in  olive  oil,  cream  or  butter,  as  they 
are  easily  digested.  The  necessary  carbohydrates  are  supplied  by  cereals, 
sugar,  etc.,  and  protein  by  heat,  with  eggs,  milk,  cheese  and  cereals.  Brain 
workers  should  be  careful  to  avoid  overeating  and  heavy,  hearty  foods.  An 
abundance  of  the  fats,  sugars  and  starches  is  very  necessary  in  the  diet  of 
the  manual  laborer  to  supply  him  with  heat  and  energy  for  work  as  vrell  us 
muscle-making  food,  i.e.,  protein,  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
body. 

4.  The  General  Problem. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  article  will  give  the  reader' much  detailed 
working  knowledge  of  human  nutrition.  The  subject  is  too  large  and  too 
complex  for  that.  But  we  hope  that  it  will  b^  sufficient  to  challenge  the 
reader  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rational 
practice  in  human  nutrition.  The  men  of  the  household  may  have  t^ken 
up  the  question  of  rations  for  cows.  It  is  just  as  important  to  study  human 
nutrition  as  to  study  the  feeding  of  live-stock.  Perhaps  the  housewife  pro- 
vides a  certain  round  of  food  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  has  not  thought 
whether  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  prepared.  You 
may  not  make  much  definite  use  of  the  table  on  page  95 ;  but  the  very  fact 
that  the  table  is  there  will  impress  upon  you  the  other  fact  that  foods  differ 
greatly  in  their  values  for  different  purposes  and  different  uses.  We  hope 
that  you  will  learn  at  least  what  the  nature  of  the  problem  is. 

Topics  for  Discussion  at  Monthly  Meetings. 

1.  (a)  Discuss  the  meaning  of  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  (b)  Con- 
sider what  foods  furnish  these  ingredients,  (c)  What  proportion  of  each 
is  needed  for  the  proper  dietP 

2.  Apply  the  principles  to  the  daily  fare  generally  used  in  the  home. 

3.  Discuss  what  substitutes  may  be  had  for  meats  to  provide  protein 
and  necessary  nourishment. 

4.  Consider  the  effect  upon  the  system  of  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

5.  Discuss  the  amount  per  week  necessary  for  feeding  each  person  in 
the  family.  Can  this  amount  be  lessened  and  furnish  necessary  nourish- 
ment ? 

6.  Can  cooking  be  done  with  less  time  and  labor  without  detriment  to 
the  bill  of  fare? 

7.  Discuss  the  dietary  for  different  members  of  the  family. 
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8.  How  can  good  food  habits  be  secured  in  children?       Discuss    the 
question  of  school  lunches. 

References  for  further  reading : 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  London, 
1902. 

The  Pleasures  of  the  Table,  by  G.  H.  EUwanger.     New  York,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  1892. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding,  by  H.  D.  Chapin.     New  York, 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1892. 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking.     Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel. 
Publishers,  American  Health  Association. 

The  Cost  of  Food.     Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards.     Home  Science  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  LOCAL  INSTITUTES  THROUGHOUT  THE 

PROVINCE. 

WOMAN  AS  A  CITIZEN. 

By  Miss  E.  M.  Cullis,  Powles  Cornees. 

(Read  before  a  branch  of  the  East  Victoria  Institute.) 

According  to  the  definition  of  the  word  citizen,  furnished  by  a  man, 
woman  is  not  a  citizen  at  all,  or  at  least  most  varieties  of  her  are  not.  He 
says  that  a  citizen  is  one  who  has  a  right  to  exercise  the  franchise  of  his 
country.  But  Webster,  the  refuge  of  the  doubtful,  gives  us  room  for  hope. 
He  says  that  a  citizen  is  a  free  man,  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city.  We  have 
no  record  of  Paul  the  Apostle  ever  going  to  the  polls,  but  he  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen  of  Tarsus. 

If  woman  is  a  citizen,  in  what  does  her  citizenship  consist?  Not  many 
of  us  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  even  for  a  school  trustee. 

To  vote,  or  not  to  vote  is  a  burning  question  just  now  with  a  certain 
class  of  women  in  England,  as  it  is  periodically  among  our  neighbors  to 
the  south.  I  question  thoutrh  whether  it  will  ever  be  a  supreme  issue  with 
us.  Even  among  those  who  may  vote,  how  many  would  go  to  the  polls,  un- 
less for  some  matter  of  conscience,  or  because  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  a 
candidate  for  office. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  franchise  altogether,  a  woman  owes  it 
to  herself,  to  her  family,  and  to  her  country  to  have  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  system  of  government  of  her  country,  its  laws  and  its  relation  to 
other  countries.  She  need  not  be  a  politician, — that  name  having  come  to 
have  a  rather  sinister  meaning — ^neither  should  she  be  a  partisan,  but  she 
should  be  able  to  recognize  wise  legislation,  whether  advanced  by  one  party 
or  another. 

The  woman  whose  interests  are  all  at  home  becomes  narrow  and 
cramped.  Her  conversation  is  confined  to  the  affairs  of  her  own  household, 
the  virtues  of  her  children,  the  faults  of  her  servants,  or  the  failings  of  her 
neighbors.  I  fancy  some  of  you  say,  *'0h,  its  easy  for  you  to  talk,  but  I 
have  too  much  to  do  to  bother  about  legislation  or  any  other  'ation.'  "  By 
the  time  I  have  cooked  and  cleaned,  washed  and  ironed,  made  and  mended 
for  my  family,  I  am  used  up."  It  is  just  here  where  so  many  mothers  make 
a  mistake.  I  remember  one  woman  who  toiled  like  a  slave,  and  dressed  like 
one  too,  who  gave  as  a  reason  for  her  drudgery,  that  she  was  going  to  make 
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a  lady  and  a  gentleman  of  her  boy  and  girl.  The  world  has  no  need  of  such 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  her  children  are  likely  to  become, — snobs  who  would 
despise  the  mother*  who  had  made  them  such.  It  does,  however,  need  true 
men  and  women. 

The  next  mending  and  darning  night,  just  let  Johnny  and  May  do  their 
own  mending  and  darning,  while  you  freshen  up  your  knowledge  of  current 
events.  It  will  do  you  good,  and  they  will  be  efen  more  benefited.  Some 
day  they  will  bless  the  memory  of  the  mother  who  insisted  on  making  them 
independent.  In  five  years  no  one  will  know  whether  Mary's  pink  muslin 
had  one  frill  or  five,  or  even  that  she  ever  had  such  a  garment ;  but  to  the 
last  day  they  live,  your  children  will  remember  with  gladness,  or  regret, 
that  you  were  either  a  bright  intelligent  guide  and  companion  to  them,  or 
the  opposite. 

Not  many  men  care  about  living  with  a  "blue-stocking"  or  a  "dictator,'' 
but  every  husband  likes  his  wife  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently  with 
his  friends,  and  many  a  time  a  wise  word  from  her  turns  his  judgment  for 
or  against  some  question  of  which  he  was  in  doubt. 

"Your  vote  and  influence"  is  the  way  the  canvasser  puts  it.  I  wonder 
how  we  would  feel  if  we  could  see  just  how  our  use  of  our  citizenship  in- 
fluences others.  We  are  neither  aliens  nor  outsiders,  but  we  are  here  that 
our  lives  may  be  an  uplifting  influence  and  that  our  country  may  be  the 
better  because  we  have  lived  in  it. 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  AND  FARM  LITERATURE. 

By  Mrs.  W.  M.  Shields,  O'Connell. 

(Read  before  the  East  Simcoe  Institute.) 

This  beautiful  Canada  of  ours  is  a  grand  and  progressive  country. 
True,  she  is  young  compared  with  others  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  but  time 
will  mend  that.  How  wonderfuUv  Canada  has  developed  in  recent  years ! 
Think  of  her  lumbering,  her  mining,  her  fisheries,  her  agriculture.  Think 
of  her  vast  Northwest,  once  an  unknown  region,  now  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  railways.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  settlers  travelling  on  these 
railways  and  making  homes  for  themselves  in  the  various  provinces  known 
as  the  Northwest.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  homes  in  Eastern  Canada  as 
well — homes  literally  hewn  out  of  the  great  forests  of  early  days — homes 
of  the  farmers  on  whom  Canada  depends  for  so  much  of  her  success.  The 
whole  economic  structure  of  Canada  has  for  its  foundation  the  agricultural 
community.  Truly,  the  mainstay  of  Canada  is  the  farmer,  and  the  mainstay 
of  the  farmer  is  his  wife. 

In  farming,  more  than  in  any  other  calling,  can  the  wife  be  a  help  or 
a  hindrance  to  her  husband,  so  to  ensure  a  success  there  must  be  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  Knowledge  may  be  gained  in  many  ways :  by  success, 
by  failure,  by  experience  either  of  their  own  or  of  others,  by  reading.  The 
progressive  farmer  himself  will  benefit  by  all  these  means,  and  wUl  avail 
himself  of  the  experience  of  others  through  the  printer's  art.  His  wife  will 
do  likewise  in  her  own  particular  line,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  woman 
living  in  the  country  should  not  be  as  well-informed  on  domestic  and  other 
subjects  as  a  woman  living  in  a  city.  We  all  know  there  are  many  branches 
on  a  farm  which  are  connected  with  the  housekeeper,  such  as  dairying,  calf- 
raising,  chicken-raising,  bee-keeping,  and  so  on ;  and  to  help  to  make  these 
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a  success  she  must  help  intelligently,  using  both  her  brain  and  her  common- 
sense.  And  to  learn  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  she  must  keep  in  touch 
with  literature — reading  what  others  do,  trying  to  improve  on  their  plans, 
and  to  adapt  their  ideas  to  her  own  particular  case,  avoiding  their  mistakes, 
and  profiting  generally  by  their  experience. 

The  woman  of  long  ago  did  not  benefit  in  this  manner,  as  the  literature 
of  early  days  was  limited.  Printing-presses  were  considerably  fewer  in 
number,  consequently  fewer  books  were  to  be  got.  Railways  were  almost 
unknown ;  hence  there  was  little  chance  for  the  circulation  of  reading  mat- 
ter. The  woman  of  1807.  as  compared  with  the  woman  of  1907,  was  pretty 
much  what  the  old  stage-coach  would  be  if  placed  alongside  the  automobile. 
Both  vehicles  could  get  along,  but  how  much  more  easy  and  rapid  is  the 
progress  of  the  modern  machine  ?  All  honour  to  the  woman  of  long  ago ! 
She  did  her  best,  labouring  under  di£B.culties  of  which  we  know  scarcely 
even  the  name.  So  we  see  bow  fortunate  is  the  woman  of  to-day  in  having 
so  much  reading  to  choose  from. 

The  daily  and  weekly  papers  contain  many  paragraphs  which  are  very 
useful.  There  also  are  magazines  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  farm : 
for  instance,  the  FarTner^s  Advocate^  the  FaTTwing  World,  the  Weekly  Sun, 
the  Canadian  Dairyman,  the  Poultry  Review,  etc.  Besides,  there  are  in- 
numerable reports  and  bulletins  issued  periodically  by  the  Dominion  Experi 
mental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  and  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  These  in 
themselves  are  almost  inexhaustible.  What  a  large  amount  of  information 
we  may  gather  from  the  various  reports  published  in  these  pamphlets ! 

The  dairy  and  poultry  bulletins  aire  very  valuable,  and  personally  speak- 
ing, I  should  not  like  to  have  to  do  without  them.  But  it  is  not  how  much 
we  can  read  that  is  of  any  real  help  to  us,  it  is  the  usefulness  of  it — ^the 
application  of  our  reading  that  will  benefit  us.  We  might  get  through 
twenty  books,  and  after  all  not  be  one  whit  the  wiser,  because  we  have  read 
aimlessly.  We  must  read  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  Take  again,  for 
example,  the  dairy  or  poultry  reports  mentioned  before.  We  cannot  pos- 
sibly remember  all  the  hints  and  information  given  in  them,  but  we  may 
read  them  over  first  so  as  to  get  an  idea  of  their  contents,  marking  with  a 
pencil  any  particular  paragraphs  which  strike  us,  and  lay  the  book  aside 
to  be  kept  for  reference  in  the  future.  Then  when  the  time  comes  that  we 
wish  to  know  some  particular  thing,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  book, 
and  we  find  at  once  the  help  we  desire.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  find  it  a 
very  great  benefit  to  keep  all  my  dairy  notes  by  themselves,  and  poultry  notes 
aa  well.  I  keep  them  in  the  stiff  covers  of  a  large  old  album,  where  they 
are  always  handy  for  reference,  and  of  great  use  to  me.  These  notes,  clip- 
pings, papers,  and  pamphlets  cannot  be  referred  to  too  often,  and  the  various 
reports  which  come  to  the  house  are  also  placed  in  a  safe  corner',  and  are 
many  and  many  a  time  hunted  over,  and  special  parts  read  and  re-read, 
much  good  resulting. 

And  still  further  to  help  up  to  push  on  in  the  right  direction,  all  we  have 
to  do  when  difficulties  arise  is  to  write  to  any  of  the  Departments  at  either 
Guelph  or  Ottawa,  and  tell  our  troubles.  A  prompt  and  courteous  answer 
is  certain,  and  great  help  may  be  derived  from  advice  given  by  one  of  the 
authorities  on  a  particular  subject. 

It  was  Dr.  Mills,  late  President  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
who,  when  addressing  a  Convention  of  Women's  Institutes  at  Guelph  some 
years  ago,  said,  ''We  all  need  stirring  up  to  observe,  read,  and  think.  This 
is  the  secret  of  success,  ladies,  in  the  home  or  wherever  you  may  be.  Ob- 
serve— open  your  eyes  and  see,  wherever  you  are,  or  wherever  you  go.     Read 
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— great  men  and  great  women  everywhere  are  great  readers.  The  home 
without  reading  matter  will  be  a  barren  home  intellectually.  Then  think 
over  what  you  read.  We  must  look  up  and  out  for  the  inspiration  that  is 
uplifting." 

If  we  can  even  in  some  measure  follow  Dr.  Mills's  advice,  and  observe, 
read,  and  think,  we  shall  find  as  time  goes  on  that  we  have  improved  along 
the  lines  by  our  observation,  our  reading,  and  our  thought,  and  so  prove 
ourselves  better  helpmates  at  home,  and  better  women  in  every  way,  help- 
ing not  only  ourselves,  but  reaching  out  a  willing  hand  to  assist  another  in 
need  of  help. 


HOME  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  YOUNG. 
By  Mrs.  D.  0.  McArthue,  Melrose. 

(Read  before  the  Melrose  Branch  of  the  East  Hasting'  Institute.) 

Let  me  begin  by  opening  up  for  you  a  hoine-scene, — a  father,  a  mother, 
and  a  child.  This  picture  constitutes  a  family,  and  the  place  where  they 
habitually  li've  is  called  the  home.  What  a  unit  of  human  life,  a  family,— 
the  father,  true,  upright,  just;  the  mother,  gentle,  loving,  kind;  one  in  the 
common  interest  and  responsibility  of  training  the  child  given  to  them,  in 
true  and  noble  ways.  Who  can  measure  the  blessedness  of  the  home  where 
parents  in  the  midst  of  the  many  duties  know  that  time  must  be  preserved 
for  the  training  and  proper  bringing  up  of  the  young?  A  home — ^leading 
the  life  of  simplicity,  naturalness,  purity  and  unreserved  friendship,  each 
one  living  for  the  good,  the  uplifting  and  the  happiness  of  the  other. 

A  lady  was  asked  the  other  day  if  the  little  lad  who  came  into  the  home 
late,  that  is,  after  the  other  members  of  the  family  were  pretty  well  grown 
up,  was  not  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  ^  The  answer  is  very  suggestive, 
'*We  are  kind  to  him,  but  we  make  him  obey."  That  is  a  good  motto  for 
parents,  if  they  would  wield  the  highest  and  best  influence  over  their 
children,  namely,  "Kindness  and  Obedience."  Show  me  the  home  where 
with  the  light  of  a  mother's  love,  and  a  father's  tenderest  care;  where  gen- 
tleness, fondness,  and  kindness  are  continually  exercised,  and  at  the  same 
time  where  the  rule  of  implicit  obedience  is  constantly  enforced,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  home  in  which  are  found  the  sweetest  graces,  and  most  lasting 
influences. 

Mothers^  stop  and  think !  what  kind  of  training  and  influence  are  you 
exercising  over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  your  children  ?  How  many  mothers 
can  say,  "this  is  the  sweetest  and  grandest  work  in  the  world?"  How  many 
children  have  no  real  bringing  up.  There  is  no  proper  training.  Like 
Topsy,  "they  just  grow."  The  children  go  to  the  day  school;  influences  are 
often  not  the  best.  Evil  seed  takes  root  quickly.  In  the  Sunday  School, 
the  time — less  than  one  hour  each  week — is  altogether  too  short  to  counteract 
the  effects  on  a  life  where  no  care  or  culture  is  bestowed.  For  a  mother  to 
leave  the  moral  training  of  her  child  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher  is  the 
height  of  folly,  and  is  doing  the  teacher  a  great  injury  by  blaming  her  if 
she  fails  in  her  work. 

Mothers  and  sisters,  if  the  children  in  the  home  are  peevish,  and  dis- 
trustful, who  is  to  blame?  Have  we  yielded,  especially  when  company  is 
present,  to  their  sweet  wills,  and  to  their  every  whim — their  young  minds 
changing  ever,  like  the  weather-vanes?  Then  is  it  any  wonder  if  disobedi- 
ence, and  waywardness  should  characterize  the  home? 
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But  you  may  say,  **There  are  so  many  ways  of  influencing  children, 
and  there  are  so  many  in  our  family  that  I  cannot  always  tell  what  is  best 
to  do.  A  look  is  enough  for  Mary,  but  if  1  give  John  an  inch  he  will  take 
a  yard/'    Five  villages  lay  on  the  other  side  of  a  forest.     A  traveller  desired 

to  go  to  A. .    And  old  lady  in  directing  him  how  to  go,  said  **you  will 

keep  right  on  until  you  get  some  ways  in  the  'woods,  and  you  will  come  to 
a  place  where  several  roads  branch  off.  Then  you  must  stop  and  consider, 
and  take  the  one  that  seems  to  you  most  likely  to  bring  you  out  right." 
Just  follow  the  worthy  and  sensible  old  lady's  advice  in  bringing  up  your 
children.  I  do  not  think  anybody  can  do  better.  Do  what  seems  most  likely 
to  bring  you  out  right. 

But  the  years  roll  on,  and  in  a  short  time  the  *'wee  laddie"  will  be  a 
man.  How  are  you  going  to  treat  him  now?  Or  ''Mamma's  darling"  is 
developing  into  womanhood.  How  are  you  going  to  act  now?  They  are  no 
longer  little  children.  Impressions,  habits,  ideas,  most  abiding  have  been 
received  from  their  parents.  The  opinions,  which  a  man  holds,  the  move- 
ments with  which  he  identifies  himself,  the  friendships  he  cultivates,  the 
particular  line  of  conduct  he  observes,  words  and  looks  as  well  as  actions 
have  had  their  effect. 

How  are  you  going  to  act  now?  Is  it  the  old  motto  still  "kindness  and 
obedience?"  Yes,  just  the  same;  no,  not  the  same.  •  You  have  got  to  the 
point  now  where  you  must  not  overstrain  the  necessity  of  obedience,  where 
harshness  and  severity  of  demeanor  are  out  of  the  question,  for  this  is  the 
lash,  which,  if  used,  will  certainly  with  double  force  come  down  on  your 
own  back.  You  must  show  the  young  people  that  you  are  interested  in  their 
work,  and  also  in  their  games.  If  your  boy  fails  in  doing  a  piece  of  work 
properly,  show  him  how  it  could  J)e  better  done,  and  tell  him  that  he  will 
do  better  next  time.  Your  boy  is  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  a  game — cheer 
him  up,  and  say  *Hry  again." 

Above  all  things  avoid  the  habit  of  always  finding  fault.  The  young 
people  will  not  tolerate  continuous  fault-finding.  A  wise  mother  will  not 
censure  her  girl,  who  has  tried  to  do  a  work,  and  has  failed.  A  word  of 
cheer  would  be  more  to  the  point. 

A  boy's  best  friend  is  his  mother,  and  a  good  mother  will  never  cease  to 
try  to  influence  her  ''big  boy"  to  habits  of  truth,  virtue,  righteousness  and 
piety;  for  when  once  formed  they  will  grow  with  his  growth  and  strengthen 
with  his  strength.  You  have  seen  characters  cut  in  the  tender  bark  of  the 
young  tree;  year  by  year  these  characters  become  wider  and  deeper.  So 
it  is  with  right  principles  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  young.  Most 
people  are  what  they  are,  good  or  bad,  kind  or  unkind,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
insolent  or  industrious,  truthful  or  untruthful,  courteous  or  uncivil,  accord- 
ing to  the  influences  during  the  time  of  childhood  and  growth.  Much  has 
been  said,  and  all  very  good,  about  beautifying  the  home,  but  there  is  no 
picture  that  has  the  charms  of  the  entwining  of  hearts  in  love,  faith  and 
obedience. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  "Music  in  the  home,"  but  there  is  no 
music  like  that  of  the  family  when  all  hearts  are  in  unison,  and  beat  as  one 
heart. 

A  young  man  went  into  a  departmental  store  and  enquired  of  a  lady 
clerk  if  they  had  any  "Family  Ties."  The  clerk  said  she  would  see.  In 
a  few  moments  she  returned  with  the  information  that  they  had  no  "family 
ties,"  but  that  they  had  plenty  of  "Family  Jars."  "Don't  require  any  of 
them,"  said  the  young  man  "we  have  plenty  at  home."  Remember  the 
Motto— "Kindness  with  Obedience,"  and  you  will  not  have  any  "Family 
Tars." 
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THE     FUNCTION  OF  THE  HOME  IN  EDUCATION. 
By  W.  J.  DuNLOP,  Tavistock,  Ont. 

{Read  before  the  Tavistock  Branch  of  the  South  Perth  Institute,) 

\  Let  it  be  granted,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  than 
education — nothing  more  important  to  the  cjxild,  to  the  parent,  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  State.  The  value  of  education  is  not  to  be  measured  in  doUars 
and  cents ;  it  should  never  be  lowered  to  such  a  mercenary  plane.  Educa- 
tion is  not  cramming  a  child's  head  with  facts,  but  as  its  Latin  root  (e,  "out 
of,"  ducOy  "I  lead,"),  indicates,  it  is  the  drawing  out  and  developing  of 
all  the  right  faculties  and  tendencies  which  are  already  in  the  child. 

A  wrong  impression  of  the  purpose  of  education  prevails  very  generally. 
Many  people  suppose  that  if  their  children's  minds  are  getting  crammed 
with  isolated  facts  they  are  ''getting  along  well  in  school."  In  educating 
the  child,  knowledge  is  imparted,  but  not  for  its  own  sake  merely.  Were 
the  impartation  of  knowledge  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  in  education,  how 
dull,  how  purposeless,  how  mechanical  would  that  education  be!  A  child 
.  learns  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetic,  of  grammar,  of  geography.  He 
leama  to  read  and  to  write,  but  this  knowledge  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
that  end  is  the  building  of  a  strong  character,  the  formation  of  right  habits 
of  mind,  the  development  of  the  child's  faculties. 

*  As  an  illustration  of  this,  consider  your  own  case.  How  much  do  you 
remember  of  the  rules  of  grammar?  How  often  do  you  use  a  knowledge  of 
advanced  mathematics?  Can  you  parse  a  perfect  participle,  or  a  gerundial 
infinitive?  If  you  remember  almoflt  nothing  of  what  you  learned  in  school, 
of  what  use  was  your  schooling  to  you?  To  answer  that,  remember  what 
you  would  be  had  you  never  attended  school.  You  have  seen  children  who 
have  seldom  favored  a  school  with  their  presence.  Then  your  education  is 
of  value  to  you,  not  only  because  of  the  knowledge  you  received,  but  be- 
cause of  the  training  it  gave  you — ^a  training  which  is  always  of  benefit  to 
you.  The  education  you  received  in  school  was  the  preparation  and  the 
foundation  for  the  broader,  fuller  education  which  you  have  since  received 
by  living  among  your  fellow  creatures.  Then  a  teacher  should  not  be  one 
who  doles  out  scraps  of  knowledge  at  a  certain  rate  per  diem,  but  rather  a 
builder  of  character.  Organized  knowledge  is  practical,  it  is  a  source  of 
strength,  a  reserve  force  which  can  be  called  into  action  in  any  emergency, 
but  a  mass  of  isolated  facts  is  a  source  of  weakness,  a  load  to  the  mind,  a 
resource  which  is  sure  to  fail  in  time  of  need. 

Pardon  me  if  I  quote  you  here  a  very  famous  definition  of  education 
given  by  Prof.  Huxley:  "That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education 
who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his 
will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it 
is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine  with  all  its  parts 
of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  to  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  foige 
the  heavy  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  great  fundamental  truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations; 
one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  have 
been  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender 
conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of 
Art,  to  hate  all  vileness  and  to  respect  others  as  himself." 

In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  education  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  to-day.    In  those  primitive  times,  all  industries  were  carried 
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on  in  the  home.  The  father  was  his  own  miller,  his  awn  blacksmith,  his 
own  carpenter;  the  mother  made  the  cloih  and  performed  the  duties  of  a 
tailor.  The  father  and  mother  had  also  to  be  teachers.  In  the  home  the 
child  was  taught  to  read  and  to  write  as  well  as  the  father  and  mother 
could  teach  him;  in  the  home  he  received  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  his 
spiritual  and  religious  education.  The  parents  of  those  days  took  the  entire 
resDonsibility  for  their  children's  education;  in  our  day,  as  a  rule,  they  take 
none.  The  State  has  control  of  education.  To  the  school  teacher  the 
parents  have  handed  over  the  responsibility  of  their  children's  intellectual 
education ;  to  the  minister  or  the  Sabbaih  school  teacher  they  have  entrusted 
their  religious  education.  Too  many  parents  now  take  almost  no  responsi- 
bilitv  except  to  keep  their  children  well  clothed  and  well  fed. 

For  the  first  seven  years  of  the  child's  life,  he  is  almost  entirely  under 
the  control  of  his  parents.  What  he  learns  in  those  first  years  he  never 
forgets.  In  those  years  the  influence  of  his  parents  makes  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  an  impression  which  no  amount  of  teaching  can  ever 
eradicate.  Then  there  is  the  great  responsibility  of  the  parents.  The  child 
is  commencing  the  great  race  of  life  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  he,  gets 
the  best  possible  start.  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  will  be  inclined,  and 
the  parents  must  see  that  the  twig  is  properly  bent.  This  is  a  responsibility 
which  they  cannot  transfer  to  anyone,  which  they  should  not  wish  to  trans- 
fer to  anyone.  In  these  years  begin  to  teach  the  child  t]|;LOse  great  lessons 
which  he  will  need  through  life ;  teach  him  integrity,  honesty,  uprightness ; 
teach  him  to  be  truthful  in  great  things  and  in  small  things,  to  be  honor- 
able, to  be  true  to  himself,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  These  things  the 
8  hool  will  teach  him  if  it  does  its  duty,  but  it  cannot  teach  them  to  him 
as  well  as  his  parents  can ;  the  Church  will  also  teach  him  these  lessons,  but 
neither  agency  can  teach  them  with  the  same  effect  as  when  they  are  taught 
in  the  home,  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  and  the  school  will  teach  these 
things  does  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  parents.  During 
these  years  you  can  determine  the  use  the  child  is  going  to  make  of  his  know- 
ledge which  he  gains  in  school.  That  knowledge  will  be  a  power,  but  will  it 
be  a  power  for  good,  or  for  evil?  The  parent  decides  that;  the  child's  home 
training  decides  it. 

When  the  child  has  reached  school  age  he  comes  under  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  and  of  the  other  pupils  in  addition  to  that  of  the  parents.  If 
you  have  by  this  time  taught  him  the  great  lessons  I  have  mentioned,  the 
school  will  not  spoil  him.  Contact  with  his  fellow  pupils  will  not  spoil 
him,  but  if  the  home  training  has  been  bad  or  negative,  the  teacher  will 
have  a  tremendous  task  to  make  that  child  what  he  should  be,  and,  to  such 
a  child,  contact  with  other  children  may  be  a  detriment  rather  than  an 
advantage.  Besides  having  taught  him  the  great  moral  lessons,  the  parents 
should  now  have  taught  the  child  that  he  is  to  respect  and  obey  his  teacher. 
No  teacher  has  any  trouble  with  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  learned  the  lessons 
of  respect  and  obedience.  Then  there  is  another  thing  which  the  parents 
must  teach  their, children  if  they  expect  them  to  make  a  success  in  educa- 
tion. Teach  them  that  in  school  they  are  working  for  themselves,  not  for 
the  teacher.  From  the  first  class  in  the  primary  room  to  the  junior  leaving 
class  we  have  to  struggle  with  the  fact  that  the  pupils  don't  realize  that 
they  are  working  for  themselves,  and  that  if  they  neglect  their  work  they 
will  suffer  for  it  in  after  life.  They  do  their  lessons  because  their  parents 
say  they  must,  and  the  teacher  says  they  must.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parents 
to  hold   before    their  children  a  high    ideal,  and    encourage  them  to  work 
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towards  tliat  ideal.     Teach  them  that  if  they  apply  themselves  they  will  be 
amply  rewarded  in  later  years. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  most  people  teach  their  children  abso- 
lutely nothing  of  school  work  before  they  begin  to  attend  school.  A  few 
teach  something,  others  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  should  teach.  Now 
when  I  state  my  views  on  this  question,  I  am  aware  that  I  disagree  with 
many  teachers,  who  say  that  the  child  should  be  taught  nothing  at  home 
before  commencing  school.  I  have  even  taught  primary  work,  but  I  have 
observed  that  those  children  who  have  learned  something  at  home  get  along 
much  faster  and  better  in  the  primary  room  than  those  who  have  not.  In 
many  cases  they  save  a  year  or  more  of  time.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  teaching 
they  have  received  at  home  interferes  with  their  work  in  school.  If  at  home 
you  give  your  child  some  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  have  taught 
some  number  work,  he  is  not,  when  he  comes  to  school,  confronted  with  two 
studies  which  are  entirely  new  to  him.  He  eees  his  reading  lesson  and  he 
says,  *'Why,  that's  easy!  Mother  taught  me  that."  It's  the  same  way 
with  number  work.  He  has  received  a  start  at  home  and  does  not  consider 
this  work  drudgery.  The  child  who  has  received  no  home  instruction  sees 
the  same  letters  on  the  board,  but  they  mean  nothing  to  him;  neither  do 
figures  or  numbers.  He  says,  "I  don't  know  anything  about  this,  I  can't 
do  it,  I  want  to  go  home."  '  He  never  feels  that  he  is  master  of  his  work, 
as  the  firfit  boy  does,  and  he  will  not  like  school  as  well  as  the  first  boy. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  you  can  save  your  boy  or  girl  a  year  at  school  by 
means  of  a  little  home  instruction  in  readingy  spelling,  and  number  work. 
By  the  last  I  do  not  mean  counting,  but  simple  little  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion problems.  I  must,  however,  warn  you  that  if  you  teach  your  child  the 
names  of  the  letters,  you  must  go  further  and  teach  him  to  do  easy  reading. 
If  you  do  not,  the  phonic  method,  now  used  in  schools,  will  confuse  him, 
because  by  it  the  sounds  of  the  letters  are  first  taught. 

One  of  the  most  vexed  questions,  and  one  most  discussed  among  teach- 
ers is  the  matter  of  homework.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  regarding  which 
you  may  think  one  thing,  but  you  have  to  act  differently.  I  don't  think 
that  there  should  be  any  homework  in  the  public  school,  but  public  opinion 
demands  it.  Parents — at  least  most  parents — ^think  that  their  children  are 
not  working  unless  they  have  homework  to  do,  and  so  we  must  give  them 
homework,  but  if  children  worked  in  school  as  they  should  there  would  be 
no  need  of  homework.  Howevesr,  if  your  children  have  homework,  see  that 
they  do  it.  Be  interested  in  it,  and  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  don't 
do  their  work  for  them.  If  you  do  that  you  are  doing  the  children  a  great 
injury.  Try  to  find  out  whether  they  understand  what  they  are  aoing,  and 
see  that  they  work  while  they  worK.  Many  children  say  that  they  have 
worked  at  their  homework  for  an  hour,  when  part  of  that  time  was  spent 
watching  the  cat,  thinking  of  a  hockey  game,  or  listening  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  household,  and  about  ten  minutes  was  really  spent  in  working. 

In  high  school  work  the  matter  is  different.  High  school  students 
need  to  work  at  home,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  assign  work  to  them. 
They  should  be  rufficiently  interested  to  work  for  themselves,  without  any 
supervision  by  their  parents,  but  alas !  they  are  not,  and  they  will  some 
day  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  so  foolish.  Parents  should  know 
enough  about  this  work  to  know  when  they  are  slighting  it;  to  know  the 
difference  between  "trying"  problems  and  solving  them.  High  school 
students  should  be  working  for  themselves  with  a  definite  aim  before  them, 
and  should  work  independently  of  teacher  or  parents. 
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Since  the  parents  and  teacher  are  working  conscientiously  toward  the 
same  end,  the  most  cordial  relations  should  exist  between  them.  The 
parents  want  their  children  educated,  the  teacher  is  trying  to  educate  them, 
so  why  should  there  be  any  strife  between  them?  Misunderstanding  there 
may  be,  but  there  is  always  an  easy  way  to  remove  them. 

First,  then,  you  should  be  acquainted  with  the  teacher.  If  you  are, 
you  know  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  and  you  know  what  to  expect  of  him; 
you  will  be  able  to  see  his  purposes  in  the  stories  the  children  tell  you  of 
him.  Some  people  have  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  a  kind,  of  "Philistine 
who  walks  fast,  talks  with  a  loud  voice,  and  carries  a  big  stick;"  that  he  is 
always  desirous  of  showing  his  authority,  and  just  dotes  on  punishing  their 
children  on  every  possible  occasion.  If  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
teacher  they  would  learn  that  he  is  no  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  but  quite  an 
ordinary  individual,  who  doesn't  wish  to  exercise  his  authority  unneces- 
sarily, and  who  would  far  rather  not  punish  any  children  at  all  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid   it. 

If  any  misunderstanding  arises  between  you  and  the  teacher,  don't 
write  him  a  note  about  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  antagonistic  a  mild  state- 
ment may  look  on  paper;  hence  a  note  is  likely  to  make  the  misunder- 
standing more  serious,  because  the  effect  of  the  note  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  it  is  read.  Either  go  to  the  teacher  or  have  him  come  to  you,  and 
talk  the  matter  over  calmly  and  quietly.  Such  a  course  is  conducive  to 
mutual  self-respect,  and  the  difficulty  seems  very  small  when  talked  over. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  warn  you  not  to  take  seriously  all  the 
stories  that  children  bring  home.  Most  children  are  not  intentionally  un- 
truthful, but  their  imagination  is  very  powerful,  and  to  this  imagination 
the  temptation  to  make  stories  sensational  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  Again, 
the  child's  viewpoint  is  different  from  the  teacher's,  and  his  story  may  thus 
be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  teacher's  explanation. 

If  you  wish  your  child  to  succeed  in  school,  you  must  try  to  make  him 
enjoy  attending  school.  To  do  this,  you  must  encourage  him  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Don't  disparage  the  teacher  before  your  children.  You  may 
think  that  the  teacher  is  not  doing  his  duty,  but  don't  tell  your  children 
that;  keep  it  for  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  told.  If  you  tell  your 
children  that  the  teacher  is  incompentent,  they  will  do  their  best  not  to 
learn  anything  under  his  teaching.  Speak  pleasantly  of  school  and  school 
life,  and  don't  on  any  consideration  give  them  any  idea  which  will  tend  to 
make  them  think  that  there  is  any  drudgery  in  it. 

There  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid,  even  by  those  parents,  who  are 
most  careful  of  their  children's  welfare,  to  the  matter  of  the  reading,  which 
-comes  into  the  child's  hands.  To  become  a  good  English  scholar,  the  child 
must  read  good  English  works,  and  the  parents  must  select  the  books  which 
the  child  reads.  Have  him  read  books  from  which  he  will  learn  something, 
not  fables  with  morals  tacked  to  the  end;  not  trashy,  sensational  bandit 
yarns,  but  good,  healthy  fiction,  biographies  or  simple  scientific  works. 
If  you  inculate  in  your  child  a  taste  for  the  proper  kind  of  reading,  you  pro- 
vide him  with  an  asset  which  will  always  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him. 

I  shall  not  say  much  here  regarding  the  child's  physical  education, 
because  most  parents  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  has  a  healthy  body. 
The  need  for  proper  bodily  exercise  is  too  well  recognized  by  parents  to 
require  special  emphasis.  Besides,  the  child's  natural  instincts  lead  him 
to  seek  that  exercise  which  his  body  needs.  Everyone  knows  that  physical 
education  is  as  essential  as  intellectual  education;  that  a  boy  or  girl  has  as 
much  need  of  a  strong  body  as  of  a  trained  mind. 
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There  is  one  subject  which  I  almost  hesitate  to  mention,  because  I  feel 
that  in  doing  so  I  am  going  somewhat  out  of  my  sphere,  but  yet  it  properly 
belongs  to  this  subject.  If  the  parents  in  our  village  were  doing  their  duty 
as  parents,  we  should  not  have  the  boys  running  the  streets  at  night.  When 
on  the  streets  these  boys  are  in  an  atmosphere  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the 
school  and  the  home  and  are  unlearning  the  lessons  which  the  teacher  or  the 
parents  endeavor  to  teach  them.  They  are  learning  more  bad  habits  than 
you  have  any  conception  of.  I  fail  to  see  why  so  many  parents  allow  their 
children  to  be  out  after  tea.  That  is  the  time  when  the  boys  and  girls 
should  be  getting  their  experience  of  home  life.  What  is  more  beneficial  to 
the  child  than  to  be  with  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  around 
the  fireside  when  the  day's  work  is  over?  What  an  opportunity  for  the 
parents  to  impart,  by  story,  by  suggestion,  by  precept,  or  by  example,  the 
true  and  nobler  lessons  of  the  higher  life!  Then  use  these  precious  hours 
between  tea  and  bedtime  to  the  best  advantage  and  don't  undo  the  work  of 
the  school  and  that  of  the  home  by  allowing  your  boy  to  be  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  street. 

In  conclusion  let  us  observe :  — 

(1)  That  education  is  not  filling  the  mind  with  mere  knowledge,  but  is^ 
the  development  of  a  healthy  character. 

(2)  That  the  function  of  the  home  in  education  is  more  important  than 
that  of  the  school,  and  that  the  former  cannot,  and  should  not,  transfer 
any  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  latter. 

(3)  That  the  parent  and  the  teacher  must  co-operate  fully  in  working 
toward  the  goal  which  each  has  in  view' — namely,  the  making  of  a  good 
citizen. 

(4)  That  the  future  of  our  country  depends  upon  her  citizens,  and  that 
the  kind  of  citizens  is  determined  by  the  home. 


SAVING  STEPS. 

By  Mes.  Whealy,  Thornton. 

(Read  before  the  South  Simcoe  Institute), 

It  18  wealth  to  the  man  whose  wife's  steps  are  made  few  and  when 
everything  about  the  house  is  as  convenient  as  possible,  saving  her  health 
that  she  may  be  the  helpmate  of  her  husband.  It  seems  to  me  the  one  thing 
necessary  with  all  workers,  and  especially  with  farmers'  wives,  is  to  keep 
above  the  thought  of  drudgery.  To  look  beyond  the  toiling  to  the  results, 
and  so  transform  drudgery,  which  no  one  enjoys,  into  work;  and  when  work 
becomes  spontaneous  it  is  no  longer  under  the  law  of  necessity,  but  is  joyful 
and  free  from  strain.  In  many  farm  houses  there  is  little  thought  given 
to  the  steps  the  housewife  and  mother  takes,  as  farmers  too  often  fail  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  necessity  for  improved  kitchen  furnishings,  while 
they  have  all  the  late  improvements  to  make  their  own  work  easy  and  save 
steps.  Men  can  help  a  great  deal  to  save  steps.  They  can  lighten  our  work 
by  encouraging  us. 

We  can  get  into  bad  habits  making  needless  trips  from  room  to  room 
while  in  good  health,  when  we  feel  it  not  particularly  worth  while  to  save 
steps.     These  cost  us  dearly,  however,  when  at  last  infirmities  come  upon 
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us,  as  they  are  sure  to  do  sooner  or  later.  A  great  deal  more  work  can  be 
accomplished  by  forethought.  A  certain  lady  on  waking,  in  the  morning, 
and  before  rising,  plans  the  work  of  the  day,  studying  how  to  save  steps; 
and  thus  she  finds  that  if  she  goe^  about  her  work  thoughtlessly,  she  unneces- 
sarily travels  over  the  same  ground  several  times.  If  we  are  orderly,  hav- 
ing a  place  for  everything  and  keeping  things  in  their  place  a  great  deal  of 
uncalled  for  labor  is  saved.  The  interior  arrangements  of  houses  and  the 
placing  of  utensils  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  number  of  steps 
taken.  Articles  not  often  used  should  be  kept  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
room  and  give  place  to  those  which  are  constantly  in  use.  How  convenient 
for  the  housewife  in  place  of  going  to  the  well  for  water,  to  turn  a  tap  in 
her  kitchen  and  get  all  the  water  needed. 

If  the  water  be  brought  to  the  barn  by  the  wind-mill,  why  not  be  brought 
into  the  house?  Perhaps  she  has  to  convey  the  waste  water  to  an  outside 
door,  down  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  house  where  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  when  a  sink  with  a  waste  pipe  might  be  constructed 
in  the  kitchen,  thus  saving  many  steps  and  much  hard  lifting.  If  the  sink 
and  table  be  high,  much  stooping  will  be  avoided.  A  tall  stool  adds  much 
to  the  housekeepers  comfort,  and  one  can  be  improvised  by  cutting  the  top 
off  a  child's  high  chair.  She  can  sit  upon  it  when  compounding  bread  and 
cake  and  other  foods,  also  washing  and  wiping  dishes  and  cleaning  vege- 
tables. A  drop  shelf  is  convenient  and  saves  room.  It  can  be  attached  to 
the  wall  by  hinges  and  a  prop  fastened  to  the  shelf  by  another  hinge,  this 
prop  then  falls  into  place  easily  and  the  shelf  is  against  the  wall  when  not 
in  use.  A  dumb-waiter  saves  much  travelling  up  and  down  stairs,  but  we 
who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one  can  stop  and  think  how  many 
things  are  needed  before  going  to  and  from  the  cellar,  and  thus  save  our 
time  and  strength. 

When  we  are  cleaning  away  the  remains  of  one  meal  we  can  decide  what 
is  to  be  had  for  the  next,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  pantry  or  cellar 
which  will  require  time  for  preparation,  bring  it  back  with  us  when  we  go 
there  with  what  is  left  from  last  meal.  Before  beginning  to  prepare  a  meal 
it  is  wise  to  stop  and  think  how  many  things  are  needed  from  the  cellar 
and  bring  as  many  as  possible  at  a  time  and  not  travel  the  twelve  to  fifteen 
steps  as  many  times  as  there  are  articles  required.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  a  tray  in  carrying  things  to  and  from  the  cellar.  When  the  remains 
of  one  meal  are  removed  from  the  tray,  what  .is  needed  for  the  next  meal  can 
be  placed  upon  it.  Another  lady  saves  steps  by  putting  all  refuse  into  a 
pail  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  pail  is  kept  clean  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper placed  in  it  before  it  is  used.  She  keeps  three  dredging-boxes  on  the 
table,  containing  suet,  sugar  and  flour,  which  are  often  in  demand.  Mrs. 
A.  has  a  cupboard  half  way  down  her  cellar  stairs  in  which  to  put  provisions 
and  two  or  three  shelves  on  the  side  that  can  be  reached  by  just  opening  the 
door.     These  hold  many  things  conveniently. 

The  house  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Woman  is  the  centre  of  home; 
civilization,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  her  health  and  her  stimulating 
influence.  All  household  improvements  which  can  be  provided  to  conserve 
her  strength  will  add  to  her  power  and  efficiency. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  COOL. 

By  Dr.  G.  B.  Snyder,  Ridgeway. 

(Read  before  the  Ridgeway  branch  of  the  Welland  Institute). 

Many  people  throw  open  their  houses  in  hot  weather  to  let  the  air 
through.  If  the  air  is  hot  outside  this  does  not  cool  but  only  heats  up  the 
air  in  the  house,  which  becomes  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  the  air 
outside.  Close  up  your  doors  and  windows  during  the  sunny  and  hot  part 
of  the  day  and  your  house  remains  cooler  inside — about  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  cool  outside  night  air.  The  house  must  be  aired,  but  this  can 
be  done  during  the  night.  About  sundown  when  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  the 
dust  to  settle  and  the  air  to  cool,  open  up  your  doors  and  windows — keep 
them  open  all  night  and-  until  the  early  morning,  closing  them  again  before 
the  dust  begins  to  rise  and  before  the  air  becomes  hot.  In  this  way  your 
house  is  cooled  and  ventilated  and  the  duvst  kept  out.  The  rooms  are  filled 
with  cool  air  that  remains  cool  all  day.  ' 

Do  all  your  cooking  in  your  back  kitchen  or  shed.  This  can  be  done 
in  a  small  place  by  using  a  hot  plate  when  you  have  a  gas  or  oil  stove. 
When  gas  is  not  used  then  take  care  to  keep  all  doors  closed  between  the 
back  kitchen  and  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  but  open  up  doors  and  windows 
of  the  cook-house  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  through  it  and  carry  away  the 
extra  heat  of  that  room. 

At  night  keep  very  few  lights  about  the  house,  and  those  necessary  turn 
as  low  as  possible.  Many  people  heat  their  houses  to  an  unbearable  tem- 
perature by  using  many  lights  and  turning  them  high.  When  you  are 
already  warm  very  little  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  one  or 
two  degrees  which  makes  a  great  difference.  During  the  night,  turn  all 
lights  out,  but  if  a  very  dim  light  is  necessary  use  one  that  does  not  produce 
much  heat,  as  the  ''Glory  Night  Light,'*  made  by  filling  a  glass  tumbler 
f  full  of  water,  pouring  on  a  little  olive  oil  and  placing  on  the  oil  a  float 
with  a  short  wick  i  inch  long  and  the  light  will  burn  all  night  without 
danger  of  explosion  or  fire,  giving  plenty  of  light  to  see  baby  by  and  to 
scare  ofF  burglars.     Only  a  minimum  heat  is  produced. 

Do  not  go  into  your  cellar  or  into  your  ice-house  to  keep  cool.  It  >s 
as  dangerous  as  to  crawl  into  a  hot  oven  to  get  warm.  The  sudden  change 
from  high  temperature,  from  perspiring  skin  and  open  pores  to  a  low  tem- 
perature and  dampness  of  cellar  or  ice-house  will  chill  at  once  and  may 
cause  colds,  rheumatism  and  prepare  the  way  for  many  sicknesses. 

•  Dress  properly  to  keep  cool.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  let  the  weight 
of  clothing  be  lightened.  Perform  this  gradually  and  not  too  soon.  Lighten 
from  the  outside  in,  not  from  the  inside  out  as  many  do  very  foolishly  on 
the  first  hot  days  of  spring  and  suffer  with  pneumonia  afterwards.  Com- 
mence by  reducing  weight  of  outside  coats,  and  on  cold  days  or  driving  put 
them  on  again.  Then  as  the  weather  gets  steadily  warmer,  change  to  a 
spring  suit  and  lavst  of  all  change  from  winter  to  summer  underwear.  This 
should  not  be  done  until  the  first  of  June  and  even  not  then  unless  weather 
is  settled,  steady  and  warm.  Change  the  outer  clothing  from  woollen  to 
cotton  or  linen,  but  never  leave  off  woollen  underwear.  Get  the  softest,  thin- 
nest, and  finest  you  can.  It  is  not  hotter  and  if  fine,  does  not  cause  itching, 
being  at  the  same  time  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  while  cotton  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Woollen,  being  a  poor  heat  conductor,  prevents  vsudden 
chilling  of  the  body  and  therefore  prevents  muscular  rheumatism,  col3s, 
bronchitis.     Dress  to  keep  as  cool  as  povssible  without  endangering  the  health. 
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During  the  hot  weather  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  carry  a  light  jacket  or 
shawl  for  protection  of  shoulders  and  chest  while  out  in  the  cool  evenings 
or.  cool  winds  or  driving. 

The  feet  may  be  kept  cool  by  wearing  light  cashmere  stockings  (never 
cotton),  and  low  shoes — ^leather  or  canvas  (never  rubber)  or  open  sandals. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  the  protection  of  the  chest.  There  is 
more  danger  in  exposing  the  chest  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  still 
many  ladies  uncover  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  chest;  the  vital  part 
that  contains  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  close  entrance  to  the  lungs  and  go 
about  in  cold  air,  cold  winds,  driving,  etc.,  regardless  of  the  foundation 
they  may  be  laying  for  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  On  occasions  when 
fashion  calls  for  low  neck  dresses  be  very  judicious,  uncovering  only  where 
the  air  is  of  suitable  temperature  to  prevent  taking  cold. 

Drinh  to  keep  Cool, — Sometimes  when  you  feel  distressed  with  heat  and 
have  a  thirst  that  nothing  seems  to  satisfy,  a  dish  of  good  ice  cream  will 
touch  the  spot  at  once  and  make  you  feel  fresh  and  keen  again.  Ice  cream 
should  be  eaten  slowly.  If  eaten  too  fast  it  chills  the  stomach  and  will 
sometimes  cause  a  very  severe  sjrmpathetic  headache.  Ice  cream  should  not 
be  eaten  in  too  large  quantities,  for  it  may  cause  acute  indigestion.  Neither 
should  it  be  eaten  after  long  standing  or  re-freezing  for  fear  of  toxines  hav- 
ing been  formed  in  it.  Other  good  cooling  drinks  are  lemonade,  which 
should  not  be  taken  near  the  same  time  with  milk  on  account  of  curdling 
the  milk.  Then  we  have  buttermilk,  oat-meal  water,  cold  water  and  ice 
water. 

Diet  for  Hot  Weather. — The  Esquimeau  eats  fats  and  drinks  oil.  Living 
in  a  cold  climate  ,he  requires  food  which  will  produce  heat  enough  to  keep 
him  warm.  In  hot  climates  and  in  our  hot  weather,  fats,  meats  and  oils  do 
not  suit  our  taste  nor  agree  with  our  health ;  though  in  cold  weather  we  can 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  both.  In  hot  weather  very  little  heat  is  required 
and  I  maintain  that  considerable  less  food  of  all  kinds  is  required  than  in 
cold  weather.  In  winter,  food  is  required  to  produce  our  muscular 
exercise  and  to  keep  us  warm ;  in  summer,  food  is  required  only  to  produce 
muscular  exercise  and  nothing  or  little  for  heat,  therefore  much  less  is 
required  and  that  of  a  considerably  different  nature. 

The  diet  requires  to  be  such  as  is  easily  digested, — ^milk,  fowl,  fish, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  Nature  seems  to  provide  what  man  requires  in  any 
particular  latitude  at  any  particular  season  of  the  year.  In  the  summer  our 
stomachs  long  for  the  cool  fresh  crisp  vegetables  and  in  the  winter  for  meats,' 
etc. 

How  to  Sleep  to  Jceep  Cool. — If  you  are  troubled  to  get  to  sleep  and  to 
sleep  well 'in  hot  weather,  observe  the  following  suggestions:  Lighten  the 
bed  clothing,  change  from  woollen  to  cotton  and  in  hot  weather  a  single 
cotton  sheet  is  sufficient,  but  do  not  do  as  I  have  heard  of  some  people,  lie 
entirely  uncovered,  or  get  out  of  bed  and  lie  on  the  floor  beneath  the  window 
to  get  the  cool  draught  from  the  window,  for  if  you  do  you  may  wake  up  with 
a  stiff  neck  or  back  and  wonder  why  you  are  in  such  poor  health.  To  keep 
cool  let  your  ro'oms  Ibe  well  aired  during  the  night,  but  take  great  care  not 
to  let  a  draft  reach  the  body.  If  you  are  warm  and  perspiring  and  a  cool 
draught  blows  on  an  exposed  part  and  cools  it  quickly,  cold  in  that  part  i» 
sure  to  follow,  as  sore  throat,  toothache  or  earache.  Many  children  get 
earache  in  this  way  on  account  of  their  mothers'  carelessness.  The  rooms  up 
stairs  are  much  hotter  than  those  down  stairs  to  sleep  in,  because  the  hot  sun 
striking  on  the  roof  all   day  gets  the  rooms   beneath  the    roof  very  warm. 

8  w.  I. 
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Sleeping  on  the  verandah  is  cool  and  pleasant.  There  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  the  cool  fresh  night  air  without  any  hot  walls  about,  and  very  little 
danger  of  catching  cold,  if  well  covered,  as  the  air  is  all  about  you  and  not 
blowing  on  one  spot  while  the  rest  of-  the  body  is  hot  and  perspiring. 

Bathe  to  keep  Cool, — Sometimes  in  the  extreme  heat  you  feel  hot  and  the 
body  and  feet  fairly  bum.  Nothing  seems  to  relieve  you.  Possibly  a  bath 
with  tepid  or  cold  water,  if  you  like  it,  would  relieve  the  burning  and  freshen 
you  again.  If  cold  water  is  not  pleasant,  take  warm  water  and  bathe  well, 
and  when  through  rub  with  pure  alcohol.  Pour  a  little  in  the  hand  and 
rub  over  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Alcohol  evaporates  rapidly 
and  cools  the  skin  and  makes  you  feel  fresh  and  fine  again.  Often  after 
such  an  operation  you  will  drop  to  sleep  and  sleep  well. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  bathe  the  feet  in  cold  water  every  night  before  going 
to  bed.  The  feet  get  dusty  in  hot  boots.  The  bath  freshens  and  relieves 
them  for  the  night  and  for  the  day  also. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  the  following  few  hints: — ^Do  not  remain 
idle  all  day  to  keep  cool ;  neither  work  too  hard  to  over-heat  yourself.  Work, 
but  work  with  judgment.  While  working  you  have  not  time  to  think  and 
worry  so  much  about  the  heat,  and  imagination  counts  for  a  great  deal 
in  this  world.  Also  keep  your  nerves  composed.  Do  not  get  excited,  and 
control  your  temper,  for  any  of  these  let  I'oose  will  heat  you  more  than  the 
hot  sun.  Finally,  keep  your  general  health  in  normal  condition, — ^appe- 
tite, stomach,  bowels,  kidneys,  etc.,  in  a  healthy  state,  for  if  in  good  health, 
you  will  not  mind  the  heat  so  much. 


WHAT  TO  DO,  AND  WHAT  NOT  TO  DO,  WHEN  A  GUEST. 

By  Mrs.  E.  Cober,  Moorefield. 

(Read  before  the  Moore  field  branch  of  the  West  Wellington  Institute} . 

Hospitality  is  a  most  comprehensive  term.  It  means  not  only  the  ^lad 
sharing  of  one's  best  with  kindred  spirits, — it  means  to  give  cheerfully  of 
the  privileges  of  the  home  to  passing  guests,  and  to  give  the  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  weary  wa3rf arer,  with  a3  sweet  a  grace  as  to  the  more  fortunate. 

In  olden  days,  the  term  meant  in  its  application,  more  in  quantity  than 
it  now  does,  but  ike  quality  of  the  genuine  article  is  to-day,  as  it  was  tlien, 
close  akin  to  that  of  mercy  in  that  it  is  not  strained,  .and  is  twice  blessed, 
blessing  him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  receives. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  guest  is  there  by  an  affectionate 
desire  for  the  hostess  or  by  the  fact  that  the  summer  is  long  and  hot,  and 
city  folks  like  to  get  to  the  country  where  it  is  cool  and  pleasant. 

Whichever  the  case  may  be  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  some  tie  of  friend- 
ship or  love,  to  warrant  the  familiarity.  We  should  never  go  without  an 
invitation,  unless  we  have  a  standing  invitation,  even  then  we  should  not 
go  without  first  giving  warning.  The  postal  rates  are  now  so  reasonable 
that  one  cannot  excuse  negligence  on  that  score.  It  is  only  selfishness  or 
laziness  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  guest,  and  surely  the  hostess  has  a 
right  to  know  when  visitors  (whose  presence  means  a  certain  disarrange- 
ment of  the  household)  are  to  be  expected,  and  how  long  they  intend  to 
remain. 

Keep  your  engagement  if  possible.  If  you  have  made  an  engagement, 
the  hostess  is  expecting  you,  so  do  not  allow  any  trifling  matter  to  prevent 
you. 
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Another  annoyance  is  to  have  meals  delayed  by  the  guest.  In  a  busy 
household  this  is  often  serious,  and,  no  matter  how  entertaining  a  guest  may 
be,  men  always  like  to  have  their  meals  sharp  on  time. 

When  we  go  on  a  visit  we  should  have  plenty  of  toilet  articles  on  hand, 
such  as  needles^  thread,  pins,  comb,  brushes,  towels,  etc.,  so  that  we  will 
not  need  to  borrow  from  our  hostess,  as  is  often  the  case. 

We  should  attend  to  our  own  room,  and  keep  things  tidy,  and  not  have 
our  things  lying  here  and  there  to  be  picked  up  by  the  hostess.  We  should 
not  rise  hours  before  breakfast  time,  and  get  in  the  way  of  the  cook,  or 
servant,  or,  if  the  hostess  has  no  servant,  hinder  her  in  her  work,  as  is  often 
done.  If  we  cannot  help  her  by  doing  some  of  the  work,  it  is  better  to  leave 
her  alone.  The  rooms  below  are  often  put  in  order  for  the  day  before  guests 
or  family  are  astir.  Whereas,  if  the  guests  were  up  we  would  simply  say 
they  were  in  the  way. 

We  should  not  pass  remarks  on  the  food  which  is  set  before  us.  If 
there  is  anything  that  does  not  suit  our  taste  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  our  hostess,  nor  should  we  ask  for  anything  that  is  not 
on  the  table.  We  should  not  be  selfish  about  drives,  walks  and  other 
pleasures. 

City  life  is  so  different  from  country  life,  that  perhaps  a  few  words  of 
advice  will  not  come  amiss.  We  should  not  ask  our  hostess  to  meet  us  at 
the  train,  unless  we  can  specify,  to  a  certainty,  what  train  we  will  be  on, 
and  what  time  we  will  arrive,  as  there  are  so  many  trains  and  routes  by 
which  we  can  travel  and  it  is  a  disappointment  to  go  to  meet  a  friend,  and 
miss  her. 

We  should  have  plenty  of  loose  change  in  our  pockets  for  street  car 
fare,  and  other  things,  at  almost  every  turn  we  take.  There  are  so  many 
calls  for  money  in  the  city,  and  although  our  hostess  may  want  to  pay,  H 
may  be  that  she  is  not  in  a  position  to  afford  it.  This  is,  of  course,  meant 
for  people  in  the  ordinary  stations  of  life,  not  for  those  who  revel  in  wealth. 

•  We  should  dreas  according  to  our  means  and  station  in  life.  Dress 
neatly  and  plain,  select  suitable  materials,  avoiding  anything  flashy.  We 
can  dress  tastefully  and  neatly  without  frills  and  lace,  and  enjoy  ourselves 
a  great  deal  better  than  if  we  were  dressed  in  more  costly  apparel. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  look  at  things  in  the  shop  windows  for  fear  people 
may  think  you  are  from  the  country.  The  things  are  put  there  to  be  seen, 
and  the  city  man  or  woman  looks  to  his  or  her  own  content.  Tou  may  do 
the  same  with  freedom,  no  one  will  criticize  you,  nor  remember  you  even 
for  an  hour. 

Whole  chapters  have  been  written  on  the  duties  of  the  hostess,  but  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  duties  and  obligations  rest  with  the  guest  as  well. 

The  best  rules  of  hospitality,  like  those  of  every  other  phase  of  polite 
association,  are  based  upon  common  sense,  and  the  golden  rule,  and  all  its 
problems  may  be  settled  in  accordance  with  them. 


INSECT  PESTS. 

By  Miss  Sara  Ford,  Logierait,  Ont. 

(Read  before  a  branch  of  the  East  Lambton  Institute,) 

Entomology,  the  study  of  insect  life,  is  very  interesting  to  the  student 
of  nature.  Insects  are  different  in  many  ways  from  other  living  creatures. 
They  do  not  grow  by  increase  in  size  as  a  bird  or  a  cat  does.     All  insects 
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undergo  a  series  of  transformations  which  constitute  their  life  history. 
First  the  egg-shape,  then  the  larval  form  (whether  worm,  caterpillar,  grub, 
01  maggot)  then  the  pupal  or  chrysalis  state,  and  finally  the  perfect  insect, 
either  butterfly,  beetle  or  fly,  according  to  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 

One  or  two  points  are  to  be  noted  here;  one  is  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
larval  form  that  the  insect  is  injurious.  At  that  stage  the  insect  is  simply 
a  stomach,  insatiate,  greedy,  and  will  actually  eat  two  or  three  times  its 
own  weight  in  twenty-four  hours:  In  the  third  stage  it  is  usually  dormant, 
and  harmless,  frequently  passing  the  winter  in  a  cocoon  which  it  has  spun 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  adult  stage  the  butterfly  or  beetle  does  little  or  no 
harm.  Their  mission  is  to  lay  eggs,  and  they  eat  very  little.  Flies,  how- 
ever,  are  injurious  in  this  stage.  It  is  extremely  important  to  know  some- 
thing of  these  changes  because  while  the  insect  is  harmless  at  one  stage,  it 
may  be  very  destructive  at  another,  and  its  appearance  is  so  different  that 
recognition  is  impossible  unless  one  knows  the  life  history.  The  successful 
house-keeper  must  be  a  close  observer  and  a  careful  student  in  order  to  keep 
her  house  free  from  noxious  insects. 

Some  insects  which  give  us  trouble  are  the  Buffalo  Carpet  Beetle,  the 
Clothes  Moth,  the  Meat  Fly,  the  Cheese  Fly,  and  the  Ant. 

The  Buffalo  Carpet  Beetle  was  imported  from  Europe  about  1874,  and 
was  first  noticed  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  The  perfect  insect  has  wings,  and 
is  marked  with  an  irregular  red  stripe  down  its  back.  It  is  covered  with 
small  scales,  which  give  it  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance.  Like  the 
potato  beetle,  it  feigns  death  when  disturbed.  This  beetle  lives  upon  flower- 
ing plants,  and  is  irequently  found  on  the  yarrow  and  on  the  cherry  tree. 
It  flies  through  the  window  or  door  in  May  and  lays  its  eggs  in  woollen 
material,  or  under  the  edges  of  the  carpet,  then  flies  out  again.  These  eggs 
hatch  into  the  grub  that  does  the  damage.  They  are  about  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  long  and  are  covered  »with  coarse  brown  hair.  They  are  found  feeding 
upon  the  woollen  substance  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor,  and  in  the  carpet  it- 
self.   When  once  in  a  carpet  it  is  a  very  difficult  insect  to  destroy. 

This  grub  does  not  spin  a  cocoon  &s  the  caterpillar  does,  but  its  skin 
becomes  thick,  forming  a  sort  of  case.  The  larva  changes  into  the  pupa,  and 
passes  the  winter  in  that  stage,  the  beetle  or  perfect  insect  emerging  in  the 
spring. 

Many  house-keepers  have  been  content  to  adopt  vigorous  methods  at  the 
wrong  time,  that  is  when  the  young  grubs,  which  have  been  hatched  from 
the  eggs  of  the  pretty  beetles,  are  damaging  the  carpets.  With  very  little 
trouble  the  beetle  may  be  prevented  from  entering  the  house  by  the  timely 
use  of  window  screens. 

Remedies: — (1)  Where  carpets  are  infected  they  should  be  taken  up, 
well  beaten  and  sprayed  with  benzene.  If  exposed  for  a  few  hours  the 
smell  of  the  benzene  will  pass  off.  The  floors  from  which  the  carpets  have 
been  removed  should  be  mopped  with  scalding  water,  and  benzene  sprinkled 
in  the  cracks  of  the  floor. 

(2)  Damping  the  carpet  on  the  floor  and  running  a  hot  iron  over  it  at 
the  points  infested  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  house-wife  is  the  clothes-moth.  It 
is  very  small  and  makes  its  way  through  the  smallest  crevices.  The  female 
finds  her  wa^  in  early  summer  among  clothes  and  furs,  which  make  suitable 
food  for  her  young,  and  there  deposits  fifty  or  more  eggs.  In  about  a  week 
the  eggs  hatch,  and  the  young  grubs  begin  to  eat  the  material  upon  which 
the  eggs  are  laid ;  after  a  time  it  spins  a  case  for  itself.  As  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer  the  little  grub  closes  this  case,  and  in  three  weeks  the  per- 
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feet  motli  will  make  its  appearance.  To  prevent  these  moths,  air  the  winter 
clothing  occasionally  during  the  summer.  Cedar  placed  among  the  cloth- 
ing is  a  good  preventive.  A  cedar  closet  tas  been  found  a  place  of  safety 
for  furs,  etc.  Camphor  is  a  good  preventive,  but  takes  the  color  out  of  seal- 
skin, and  should  not  be  used  for  that  fur. 

Another  pest  is  the  meat-fly,  blow-fly,  or  blue-bottle,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  meat.  It  is  difficult  to  cover  meat  so  that  it  will  be  safe  from  this 
fly,  as  it  can  drop  its  eggs  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  or  screen.  The  grub 
soon  hatches,  and  goes  to  work.  Like  many  other  insects  the  pupa  or 
chrysalis  of  the  meat-fly  is  dormant  during  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  the 
blue-bottle  bursts  from  its  shell  ready  for  the  summer's  work. 

The  cheese-fly,  the  mother  of  the  cheese-mite,  is  much  smaller  than  the 
ccmmon  house-fly.  She  has  a  little  black  body,  and  whitish  wings  wdth  a 
black  edge.  The  mother  fly,  flies  in  the  cheese  room  at  the  factory,  finds 
the  cheese  and  into  cracks  in  the  cheese  she  pops  about  100  eggs.  In  a  few 
days  these  eggs  hatch,  and  then  the  little  mites  have  a  big  dinner  party, 
followed,  we  might  say,  by  a  lively  dance,  when  the  cheese  is  cut,  giving 
them  a  chance.  ... 

These,  like  the  other  insects  change  to  the  chrysalis  form,  which  in  time 
becomes  a  fly.     Screens  are  the  best  safe-guard  against  these  flies. 

Ants  are  very  interesting  insects.  They  live  in  communities,  regulated 
by  definite  laws,  each  member  having  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  colony. 
Each  community  consists  of  males,  females  larger  than  the  males,  and 
workers.  The  workers  have  no  wings,  and  the  males  and  females  only  ac- 
quire wings  for  their  wedding  tour,  (corresponding  to  the  flight  of  the  queen 
bee  and  the  drones)  in  the  autumn,  when  they  may  be  seen  hovering  in  the 
air.  After  this  the  males  perish,  and  the  females,  who  escape  the  birds, 
found  new  colonies,  laying  eggs  and  raising  a  new  family.  Her  wings  are 
soon  lost.  Many  or  all  of  the  females  die  in  the  fall,  the  workers , remain 
dormant  during  the  winter,  and  are  ready  to  take  care  of 'the  larva  in  the 
spring.  They  also  take  care  of  them  in  the  pupal  state,  until  they  become 
the  perfect  insect. 

If  these  little  creatures  would  build  their  cities  at  a  greater  distance 
from  our  dwellings,  we  should  not  feel  like  molesting  them.  Unfortunately 
for  them  they  come  too  near,  and  we  have  to  banish  them.  We  may  do  this 
by  seeing  that  no  decayed  wood  is  near  our  dwellings,  and  by  seeking  out 
the  anthills  and  sprinkling  them  with  benzene,  or  pouring  hot  water  on  them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  mosquitoes  are  interesting  for  more  rea- 
sons than  the  purely  scientific.  Perhaps  no  other  insect  is  so  well  known 
jthroughout  the  wide  world.  It  tortures  the  Esquimaux  in  the  far  north,  as 
well  as  the  African  in  the  torrid  zone.  No  counti:y  seems  to  be  free  from 
it.  The  best  time  to  study  the  mosquito  is  in  the  summer  when  the  wrig- 
glers are  abundant  in  stagnant  water.  The  female  lays  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  spindle-shaped  eggs  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  These 
eggs  remain  glued  together,  and  float  about  like  a  tiny  raft.  They  hatch 
in  about  24  hours.  In  nine  or  ten  days  the  wrigglers  take  another  shape, 
the  pupa,  but  unlike  that  of  other  insects  the  pupa  of  the  mosquito  is  very 
active.  In  two  or  three  days  the  puoa  case  splits  along  the  back,  and  the 
insect  gradually  raises  itself  on  its  long  spindly  legs,  usiner  the  old  pupa 
skin  as  a  raft.  The  male  mosquito  neither  sings  nor  bites.  He  lives  on  the 
juice  of  plants. 

Dr.  Howard  of  Washington,  gives  three  methods  of  ridding  a  locality 
of  mosquitoes.  These  are  : — (1)  By  the  drainage  of  the  swamps  and  pools  in 
which  the  mosquitoes  breed.     (2)  By  the  use  of  kerosene  on  the  surface  of 
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the  water  (an  ounce  to  15  sq.  ft.  of  surface).    (3)  By  the  introduction  of  fish 
into  ponds,  to  eat  the  wrigglers. 

Before  closing  we  may  note  the  house-fly.  In  early  spring  we  notice  a 
few  and  wonder  where  they  come  from.  These  have  found  hiding  places  in 
the  fall,  and  when  the  warm  days  come,  they  awake  from  their  winter  sleep. 
These  will  lay  eggs  in  decayed  matter,  which  in  a  very  .  short  time  will 
hatch  into  maggots.  These  in  turn  change  to  the  pupa  state  and  then  to 
the  perfect  insect.  There  are  many  different  classes  of  flies.  A  little  fly 
does  not  grow  to  be  a  big  fly,  it  simply  belongs  to  another  class. 

The  house-fly  has  risen  in  public  recognition  from  a  merely  trouble- 
some pest  into  the  eminence  of  a  possibly  dangerous  foe.  It  has  been  found 
that  it  is  capable  of  conveying  the  germs  of  disease  from  the  sick-chamber 
to  the  kitchen  or  dining-room. 

Flies,  like  other  insects  come  from  without^  and  pains  should  be  taken 
to  keep  them  without.  This  may  be  done  by  destroying  the  few  flies  we  find 
in  the  spring,  and  by  using  screens  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  others.  The 
screens  should  be  put  in  the  windows  early  in  the  spring,  as  '*an  ounce  of 
preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 


BEE-KEEPING  AS  AN  OCCUPATION  FOR  WOMEN. 
By  Miss  M.  Treverrow,  Meadowvale. 

As  a  rule,  to  the  woman  who  has  had  no  practical  experience  with  bees, 
if  she  thinks  of  the  subject  at  all,  bee-keeping  stands  for  honey,  large  pro- 
fits, studies  in  natural  history,  and  stings,  the  latter  being  probably  con- 
sidered the  surest  and  most  objectionable  adjunct  of  the  business.  But  a 
few  years  acquaintance  with  the  little  pets  will  teach  her  that  stings  are 
but  insignificant' incidents  in  the  bee-keeper's  life,  that  honey  is  not  always 
sure,  nor  profits  always  large,  but  the  study  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
bee  can  be  depended  upon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  yield  a  f upd  of  inter- 
est to  any  woman  who  engages  in  this  occupation. 

The  story  of  my  experience  with  bees  is  probably  my  best  means  of 
showing  what  bee-keeping  may  be  as  an  occupation  for  women. 

I  started  bee-keeping?  in  1900  with  one  colony,  for  which  I  had  paid 
f5.  They  did  not  swarm  or  give  any  surplus  honey  during  the  summer, 
were  weak  in  the  following  spring,  and  gradually  dwindled  away  until  the 
hive  was  empty.  I  purchased  another  colony  for  $6,  in  May  of  1901.  When 
they  swarmed  I  divided  the  bees  and  brood  in  the  old  brood  chamber, 
putting  half  into  a  new  hive  and  altering  each  with  frames  of  founda- 
tion. From  the  next  swarm  I  received  30  lbs.  of  surplus  honey.  For  the 
spring  of  1902  I  had  three  colonies,  which  had  given  me  so  little  trouble 
that  I  thought  I  could  manage  a  couple  more.  I  purchased  two  more  strong 
colonies  for  |15.  When  they  started  to  cast  out  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  swarms  I  began  to  have  some  idea  of  what  bee-keeping  was,  having 
double  brood  chambers  in  8  frame  Langstroth  hives.  The  swarms  were  large 
and  when  two  swarms  issued  at  the  same  time  I  had  enough  to  do  to  lift  the 
double  hives  away  and  replace  with  new  ones  before  the  bees  began  to  return, 
the  queens  being  clipped.  I  had. heard  of  twenty  swarms  issuing  at  the  same 
time  in  large  yards,  but  two  at  once  were  enough  for  me  at  that  time. 

Those  five  colonies  gave  928  lbs.  of  extracted  honey  and  increased  to 
sixteen.  At  the  end  of  the  next  season  (1903)  I  had  thirty-five  colonies  and 
1,400  lbs.  of  honey  from  them.     In  the  spring  of  1904  I  had  thirty  colonies, 
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five  having  died  in  the  cellar;  they  yielded  about  2,600  lbs.  In  the  spring 
of  1905,  I  had  thirty-three  colonies  when  the  weak  ones  were  united  with 
the  strong  ones ;  they  stored  4,700  lbs.  of  honey  and  increased  to  forty-nine. 
Last  spring  (1906)  the  numbers  decreased  to  forty,  five  being  queenless  and 
four  too  weak  to  go  alone.  They  yielded  1,600  lbs.  of  honey,  and  formed 
thirty-nine  colonies  by  fall. 

As  to  stings,  my  first  serious  experience  with  them  nearly  put  me  out 
of  the  business.  It  was  when  I  had  only  five  colonies.  They  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  make  a  record  of  200  lbs.  per  colony  for  that  season,  and  when! 
attempted  to  take  the  honey  off,  they  resented  my  interference  with  such 
vigor,  that  I  left  the  hive  open  and  ran  to  the  house  saying  when  I  got 
there,  "There  is  no  use  talking  about  getting  used  to  stings;  I  will  never 
be  able  to  stand  such  punishment  as  this,  it  is  too  much  for  me.''  But  I 
did  not  like  to  be  beaten  by  the  little  bees,  so  I  fortified  myself  against 
another  attack  by  covering  my  hands  and  wrists  with  long,  heavy  gloves, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  the  honey  off.  Ever  since  that  I  have  worn  gloves 
in  handling  my  bees.  Even  when  clipping  queens  I  use  gloves  with  the 
finger  tips  out  off.  I  know  that  the  wearing  of  gloves  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  professional  bee-keepers,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  gloves  or  defeat — ^wear  gloves. 

There  are  other  things  connected  with  the  occupation,  that  are  not  very 
agreeable,  the  stickiness  of  the  honey  in  uncapping,  extracting,  weighing, 
and  pouring  into  cans,  which  has  won  for  the  male  bee-keeper  the  title  of 
*'Lick  Thumbs,'*  is  one  of  the  mildest  miseries,  so  easily  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  use  of  water,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning;  only, 
we  are  treating  of  bee-keeping  as  an  occupation  for  women,  and  she  who 
takes  it  up  is  sure  to  find  that  this  trying  feature  certainly  belongs  to  it. 

She  may  expect  too,  considerable  hard  work  and  heavy  lifting  for  in 
handling  8-frame  Langstroth,  one  of  the  smallest  hives,  there  are  many  60 
lb.  lifts,  and  if  she  be  incapable  of  lifting  that  amount,  a  woman  is  likely 
to  be  handicapped  by  her  inability  to  move  or  carry  a  full  hive  or  super,  or 
a  60  lb.  tin  of  honey.  It  is  well  enough  to  depend  upon  outside  help  for  big 
days  when  carrying  in  supers  of  honey  for  extracting,  or  in  weighing  it 
and  crating  for  shipment  or  conveying  the  bees  to  their  winter  quarters,  but 
for  the  common  every-day  work  of  the  apiary  which  requires  much  mus- 
cular exertion,  the  woman  who  aims  to  become  an  efficient  bee-keeper  can- 
not afford  to  depend  too  much  upon  outside  help. 

Bee-keeping  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  healthy  occupation  for  women 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  avocations  to  which  she  is  called,  wherein 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  denied  her.  It  is  true,  there  will  be 
times  when  the  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  aggra- 
vated by  the  exercise  she  is  forced  to  take  through  excessive  activity  of  the 
bees  consequent  upon  these  weather  conditions,  may  lead  her  to  exclaim. 
*'Whv  was  I  ever  bom  to  be  melted  like  this?"  But  these  conditions  usually 
only  last  for  a  few  hours  in  a  day,  and  not  very  frequently  through  the  sea- 
son, and  there  are  so  many  rare,  beautiful  days  to  enjoy  during  the  honey 
harvest,  that  one  forgets  the  discomforts  of  a  few  hot,  damp,  wilty  hours, 
in  the  pleasure  of  those  when  air  and  sun  and  bees  combine  to  make  the  bee- 
keeper's life  worth  living. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  business  is  the  melting  of  old  combs. 
It  is  hard,  sticky  work  to  cut  wired  combs  out  of  the  frames  and  put  them 
into  the  extractor.  It  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  lift  the  lid  handle,  screw 
and  press  off  the  extractor,  without  getting  upon  a  chair,  even  though  she  is 
strong  and  tall,  and  this  has  to  be  done  every  time  the  extractor  is  filled 
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with  combs.  The  heat,  steam,  and  the  odor  of  the  hot  wax,  pollen,  etc., 
make  this  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  bee-keeping;  but  as  the 
house-cleaning  with  its  dust,  disorder,  and  discomfort,  while  in  progress, 
proves  such  a  delight  to  the  house-keeper  in  its  results,  so  comb  melting 
amply  repays  the  bee-keeper  by  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the 
hives;  and  from  what  we  learn  from  conversations  with  experienced  bee- 
keepers in  bee  journals  and  deductions  from  papers  read  at  conventions  on 
the  subject  of  healthy  disease  proof  colonies,  the  renewal  with  clean  new 
foundation  in  the  hive  forms  a  very  important  factor  in  insuring  healthy 
conditions  in  the  apiary. 

And  the  possibility  is  that,  if  woman  with  her  natural .  house-cleaning 
proclivities  should  invade  the  realm  of  bee-keeping,  this  branch  of  the 
business  would  be  well  attended  to, ,  and  the  problem  of  foul  brood  solved 
without  any  formula. 

There  are  many  things  in  connection  with  bee-keeping  that  a  woman 
can  work  at  with  genuine  pleasure.  Take  that  of  opening  up  a  few  crates 
of  bee  supplies,  and  transforming  the  neatly  made  and  precisely  fitted 
pieces  into  hive  bodies,  bottom  boards,  and  cover,  frames  with  top,  bottom 
and  sides  of  white,  clean  wood  that  fit  each  other  like  a  charm  and  fit  the 
hives  just  as  perfectly.  Then  there  are  the  folding  of  the  sections,  the  wir- 
ing of  frames,  and  embedding  wire  in  foundation,  etc.,  all  neat,  clean, 
fascinating  features  of  the  business. 

My  advice  to  the  woman  who  wishes  to  take  up  this  work  would  be, 
spend  a  season  with  an  experienced  bee-keeper  if  she  has  the  opportunity, 
paying  strict  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  work.  She  would  gain  thereby 
much  knowledge  that,  if  won  by  her  own  experience,  would  cost  her  dearly. 
An  instance  in  point  of  this ;  I  had  been  told  to  put  an  empty  super  under 
a  large  swarln  to  give  them  room  to  cluster  and  prevent  them  from  swarm- 
ing out  again.  I  only  grasped  the  one  idea,  put  the  super  under,  and,  I  did 
not  note  that  it  should  be  taken  away  at  a  given  time.  The  consequence  wai 
that  a  colony  did  not  make  as  much  honey  in  the  supers,  and  in  the  fall 
when  I  strove  to  take  out  what  I  thought  was  an  empty  hive,  I  found  a  neck 
or  perhaps  a  half  bushel  of  trouble  accumulated  there  in  the  shape  of  combs 
built  towards  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  young  brood  in  all  stages,  hun- 
dred of  bees  crushed  between  combs  that  had  fallen  when  the  hive  was  lifted 
off,  and  a  possibility  that  the  queen  was  killed  in  the  general  mix  up.  To 
have  seen  this  done  properly  would  have  saved  time  and  expense. 

In  conclusion  this  record  shows  that  a  woman  may  expect  the  little  busy 
bee  to  gather  honey  for  her  at  the  average  yearly  rate  of  61  lbs.  to  the 
colony;  that  stings  may  be  subject  to  her  will;  stickiness  also;  that  hard 
work,  heavy  lifting,  perspiration,  and  disagreeable  odors  must  be  borne  with 
fortitude;  that  careful  attention  to  detail  is  imperative;  and  that  there  are 
many  things  in  bee-keeping  that  are  calculated  to  make  it  an  attractive, 
enjoyable,  and  also  a  profitable  occupation  for  women. 


THE  CARE  OF  FLOWERS. 

{Read  before  the  Ballindfad  branch  of  the  Halton  Institute), 

The  Palm. — One  of  the  srood  qualities  about  the  palm  is  that  it  will 
withstand  more  adverse  conditions  than  any  other  plant,  such  as  alternate 
heat  and  cold,  hot  dry  air  if  not  too  long  continued,  and  rough  handling 
of  the  leaves,  all  of  which  house  plants  are  sut*e  to  get  in  the  average  home. 
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They  must  have  a  rich  peaty  soil,  using  cow  manure  only.  Soil  without 
lime  is  best,  as  they  never  get  it  in  their  habitat.  They  can  be  fed  bone 
meal  during  the  summer  to  stimulate  their  growth  of  leaf,  but  they  should 
never  be  forced  in  winter,  nor  be  set  in  the  direct  sunlight  longer  than  a  few 
hours  at  a  time,  as  all  palms  while  young  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  slow 
growers.  For  immediate  effect  it  would  be  best  to  start  with  one  in  a  6  in. 
j)ot  in  November. 

The  Fern. — The  fern  is  a  lover  of  shade  and  moisture,  although  it  will 
do  well  in  partial  shade  if  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  In  order  to  get  an 
immediate  effect,  procure  those  which  have  been  shifted  into  6  in.  pots  in  the 
fall,  sls  the  fern  is  a  slow  grower.  If  a  very  large  maidenhair  is  desired  for 
a  special  purpose  it  should  be  gotten  in  a  6  in.  pot  or  pan.  The  fern  should 
have  a  peaty  or  woody  soil,  that  in  which  a  clump  of  wild  ferns  is  growing 
would  be  an  ideal  one,  but  where  this  cannot  be  had,  the  soil  can  be  made 
by  using  one-half  good  garden  soil,  one-fourth  leaf  mould  and  one-fourth 
sand;  to  this  add  one-fourth  of  its  bulk  in  some  kind  of  humus, — decayed 
wood,  chopped  straw  or  any  similar  vegetable  matter.  Never  set  a  fern  in 
the  direct  sunlight  behind  glass,  as  in  a  sunny  window  it  is  liable  to  scald. 
During  the  summer  put  the  ferns  out  in  the  garden  in  a  moist,  shady  place, 
but  watch  for  the  first  frost,  as  they  are  very  tender. 

The  Cactus, — The  Christmas  Cactus  requires  to  be  partially  rested  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  by  standing  the  plant  out  of  doors  on  the  north 
side  of  the  fence  or  building,  or  any,  place  where  not  exposed  quite  fully 
to  the  mid-day  sun,  during  July  and  August,  and  giving  it  only  a  moderate 
supply  of  water,  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  barely  moist.  Stand  the  pot  on 
a  board  or  on  level  ashes  to  keep  garden  worms  out  of  the  pot.  This  latter 
method  should  be  adopted  with  all  pot  plants,  when  put  out  ♦of  doors  in 
summer. 

The  Begonia, — The  thick-leaved  varieties  will  do  well  in  anji  house  in 
which  the  air  is  kept  pure  and  from  which  the  frost  can  be  excluded,  and 
with  no  more  care  than  is  given  to  the  geraniums.  The  main  requisite  is 
to  give  them  a  light,  porous  soil  composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand, 
with  sufficient  rough  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  insure  good  drain- 
age. None  of  the  Begonias  care  for  much  strong  sunshine,  although  mild 
winter  sunshine  is  beneficial.  They  require  about  as  much  water  as 
geraniums. 

Resting  Plants, — Many  people  entirely  disregard  the  fact  that  plants 
need  rest,  and  keep  on  watering  them,  stimulating  them  to  grow  winter  and 
summer,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  then  wonder  why  they  do  not  thrive, 
To  expect  a  plant  that  has  already  exhausted  itself  flowering  to  flourish 
under  such  treatment  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  men  and  women 
to  keep  on  working  and  still  be  strong  and  healthy  without  sleep,  so  if  you 
have  still  in  your  window  a  stunted  looking  hydrangea,  summer  flowering 
fuchsias,  oleanders,  or  geraniums  whose  flowering  period  should  naturally 
come  in  the  summer,  put  them  down  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  proceed  to  let  them  almost  do  without  water.  They  should  have 
been  under  such  treatment  long  ago,  of  course.  Where  plants  bloom  natur- 
ally during  the  winter,  or  have  been  trained  for  winter  blooming,  as  geran- 
iums and  many  other  plants  may  be,  there  is  a  different  matter  to  consider, 
but  remember  that  all  flowering  plants  need  rest, — a  good  long  rest  of  two 
or  three  months  or  more  at  some  period  of  the  year.  If  not  rested  during 
the  summer  they  may  be  in  the  winter,  or  they  will  never  do  as  well  as  they 
should.  Where  a  plant  has  finished  flowering  and  its  leaves  show  a  tendency 
to  ripen  off,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  simply  asking  for  its  time 
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of  repose.  Never  mind  if  all  the  leaves  drop  off,  that  is  what  they  are  likely 
to  do.  They  will  make  more  or  less  vigorous  growth  in  the  spring  hecause 
of  it.  Among  the  plants  which  should  be  set  away  the  sooner  the  better,  is 
the  chrysanthemum.  Leave  it  down  cellar  until  the  end  of  March,  then 
bring  it  up,  cut  off  the  old  stalks  and  either  divide  the  roots  the  easiest  way 
or  make  cuttings  from  the  young  shoots  for  winter  flowering  plants.  Of 
course  the  calla  requires  resting  in  summer,  but  in  every  case  the  ripening 
of  the  leaves  may  be  taken  as  index  of  the  treatment. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 

By  Mbs.  Jos.  EiNG,  Banpolph. 

(Read  before  the  Lafontaine  branch  of  the  Centre  Simcoe  Institute.) 

Women  have  begun  to  understand  that  health  as  well  as  happiness 
follows  the  footsteps  of  outdoor  work.  With  pure  air  for  the  lungs,  and 
healthy  fatigue  in  the  muscles,  come  good  digestion  and  sound  sleep.  In  no 
way  can  we  have  such  pleasant  exercise  as  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It 
it  simply  wonderful  what  a  little  care  will  do,  and  how  quickly  our  miute 
and  beautiful  friends  respond  to  kindness.  This  is  the  month  of  prepara- 
tion; by  getting  the  beds  dug,  well  enriched  and  finely  pulverized.  Make 
your  rows,  packing  the  soil  firmly  where  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown.  As  soon 
as  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  sow  such  seeds  as  asters,  candytuft,  canter- 
bury bells,  daisies,  pinks,  portulaca,  pansies,  petunias,  phlox,  verbena, 
marigold,  zinnias  and  last,  but  not  least,  mignonette.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  fragrant  plants  we  have.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  anyone  can 
grow;  it  is  not  particular  ap  to  soil  and  treatment.  Provided  weeds  are 
kept  from  crowding  it,  masses  of  it  make  the  air  sweet  for  a  long  distance 
after  a  summer  shower  or  early  morning ;  a  spike  or  two  will  fill  a  room  with 
sweetness.  Though  not  at  all  showy  it  is  really  beautiful  when  we  come  to 
examine  it  carefully. 

The  sweet  pea  is  another  one  of  our  most  popular  flowers;  everybody 
wants  them,  and  no  one  need  fail  in  growing  this  sweet  flower,  if  she  will 
only  observe  and  furnish  its  few  requirements.  These  may  be  briefly 
summed  in  early  planting,  a  deep  oool  soil,  properly  enriched  with  well 
decayed  fertilizer,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  good  sized  trellis.  If  planted 
deep  and  early  in  a  soil  having  a  suitable  admixture  of  clay,  the  sweet  pea 
will  ask  but  little  aside  from  the  daily  cuttiiig  of  its  flowers.  A  safe  rule 
in  sowing  seed  is  to  cover  deep  in  proportion  to  size  and  weight.  Lar^e 
coarse  seed  should  be  covered  much  deeper  than  fine  seed;  very  fine  seed 
should  be  covered  very  lightly,  press  the  soil  down  upon  the  seeds  evenly. 

A  clay  loam  made  very  rich  seems  to  suit  dahlias  best.  They  are  great 
drinkers  and  unless  generously  supplied  with  water  will  not  perfect  their 
bloom;  it  is  best  to  plant  where  they  can  be  protected  from  strong  winds. 
Stocks  should  be  set  where  the  tubers  are  planted  to  which  the  plants  can 
be  tied  as  they  grow.  The  gladiolus  is  another  of  our' favorite  flowers  that 
requires  but  little  care  after  planting  in  a  warm  rich  soil  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine. 

A  great  many  of  us  do  not  as  a  rule  have  enough  cut  flowers  in  our 
houses.  A  great  many  raise  flowers  in  their  garden,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
out  them ;  it  seems  a  pity  to  destroy  their  bloom,  but  it  is  better  for  the  plant 
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to  cut  off  a  reasonable  number  of  flowers  than  to  let  them  remain.  A  plant 
grows  and  blossoms  to  produce  seed,  and  when  this  operation  is  finished  it 
proceeds  to  rest  and  take  life  easy,  if  we  cut  one  flower  from  it,  every  effort 
of  the  plant  will  be  directed  towards  replacing  it,  and  another  will  spring 
forth  in  a  new  place;  the  more  flowers  we  cut  the  more  the  plants  will  pro- 
duce, therefore  cutting  flowers  stimulates  and  improves  the  plant  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  display.  The  woman  who  says,  I  have  no  time  to  bother  with 
flowers,  generally  makes  a  mistake  and  robs  herself  of  the  most  lasting  and 
inexpensive  joys  of  life.  Caring  for  our  blooming  pets  is  recreation  if  we 
love  them.  For  some  of  us  it  is  our  only  luxury,  and  who  will  say  that  we 
do  not  enjoy  life  more,  hard  work  and  allP 

We  should  cultivate  flowers  if  for  no  reason  than  the  refining  influence 
they  have  on  our  children,  especially  our  boys.  Perhaps  nothing  we  can  do 
for  them  will  refine  and  keep  their  minds  purer  than  the  love  of  flowers. 
"We  never  yet  met  the  child  that  did  not  love  flowers.  The  gift  that  has 
given  me  the  most  lasting  pleasure  was  a  basket  of  bulbs  and  roots  sent  by 
a  dear  friend,  who  believed  that  all  this  earth  would  be  a  flower  garden  some 
day.  As  the  years  have  gone  by  we  have  added  to  them  a  few  bulbs  from 
one  friend,  a  shrub  from  another,  now  our  collections  means  mementoes  of 
dear  friends.  One  of  our  poets  has  compared  flowers  to  God's  smiles, — ^what 
a  beautiful  thought.  I  may  say  that  I  never  yet  went  among  flowers  but 
I  felt  strengthened  and  comforted,  so  I  truly  think  that  God's  blessing  is 
with  them. 

Believe  me,  the  nearer  we  live  to  flowers  and  other  beautiful  things  in 
nature,  the  nearer  we  live  to  God. 


COUNTY  CONVENTIONS. 

County  Conventions,  a  brief  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  report,  are  a  means  by  which  the  work  in  the  different  localities 
can  be  placed  upon  a  better  basiS;  and  more  uniformity  established  among 
the  branches. 

GREY  COUNTY  CONVENTION. 

The  convention  held  at  Flesherton  on  September  17,  1907,  was  largely 
attended  and  proved  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the  representatives  from 
the  various  branches.  We  give  herewith  one  of  the  papers  presented  at 
that  convention,  and  trust  that  other  counties  will  take  up  the  idea  and 
arrange  for  similar  gathexings.  It  was  unanimously  decided  to  hold  a 
similar  convention  next  year. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Jos.  Davidson,  Lake  Charles. 

Women's  Institutes  are  the  growth  of  a  necessity,  a  necessity  because 
of  the  women  of  America  reaching  after  more  knowledge  regarding  their 
special  avocations.  This  craving  after  more  knowledge  manifested  itself  in 
different  ways.  Some  women  asked  for  a  better  and  wider  field  of  labor  and 
remuneration,  more  nearly  equal  to  that  of  man.  Others  asked  for  the  fran- 
chise, but  the  majority  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  politics,  being  more 
in  favor  of  higher  secular  education,  begging  and  petitioning  to  be  admitted 
into  various  colleges  on  equal  footing  with  their  brothers.  The  matter  was 
freely  discussed  in  the  homes,  and  by  and  by  articles  on  the  subject  began  to 
appear  in  the  newspapers. 
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It  was  about  37  or  38  years  ago,  when  I  first  noticed  an  article  on  the 
higher  education  of  women.  It  was  on  the  front  page  of  a  Toronto  weekly 
and  written  by  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  whole  jist  of  his  letter,  which 
occupied  nearly  a  column,  went  to  show  that  the  hiflrher  education  of  women 
could  bring  about  no  good,  but  would  hinder  them  from  being  good  wives 
and  mothers,  and  tend  to  make  them  neglect  their  households.  This  article 
stayed  with  my  memory  all  these  years,  because  I  thought  it  so  unjust  that 
a  man  could  think  that  ignorance  was  the  best  stuff  out  of  which  to  make 
good  wives  and  mothers,  or  even  good  housekeepers. 

But  all  this  talking  and  writing  did  not  stop  the  craving  after  know- 
ledge, and  presently  the  girls  began  to  get  a  little  beyond  the  3  *'R*s,'*  and 
here  and  there  one  a  little  bolder  and  more  persevering  than  the  rest  made 
her  way  into  the  colleges.  I  remember  the  first  woman  doctor  was  hooted 
in  the  streets,  and  one  would  often  hear  regret  expressed  when  a  gifted  and 
educated  woman  married,  that  her  fine  training  and  education  would  all 
be  lost.  There  are  still  some  left,  who  believe  this  to-day.  That  this  is  only  a 
fallacy  born  of  ignorance  is  very  evident,  for  it  is  to  the  better  education  of 
women  of  the  past  century  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  marked  advance  in 
the  civilization  of  to-day.  Few,  if  any,  ever  get  entirely  away  from  the 
training  and  associations  of  childhood.  So  much  of  it  hangs  to  us  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  It  is  the  practical  women  of  to-day  who  are 
shaping  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation.  This  is  a  very  respon- 
sible position,  and,  in  order  that  she  may  fill  this  high  position  with  credit 
to  herself  and  her  family,  it  is  important  that  her  education  be  of  a  very 
broad  and  liberal  sort,  far  broader  than  that  taught  in  our  present  college 
system,  which  is  more  suited  to  the  requirements  of  men.  When  a  boy 
reaches  a  certain  age,  he  decides  what  is  to  be  his  life  work,  and  accordingly 
goes  to  a  coUesre  where  his  line  of  work  is  taught.  If  he  is  to  be  a  minister, 
he  goes  to  a  theological  college,  if  a  doctor,  to  a  medical  college. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  great  many  of  our  girls  do  not  do  the  same, 
even  now  when  they  have  a  chance.  She  usually  makes  up  her  mind  that 
she  will  have  a  home  of  her  own,  some  dav  and  instead  of  going  into 
training  for  it  at  the  MacDonald  or  some  other  Institute  of  the  kind,  she 
goes  into  a  factory,  store  or  office.  Presently  she  has  a  home  of  her  own, 
but  she  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  has  thought  little  of  what  her  duties  will 
be.  This  is  where  the  institute  meeting  should  be  able  to  do  some  good 
work.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  statistics,  82  per  cent,  of  the 
women  of  America  do  their  own  work,  which  is  a  very  complicated  business. 
A  woman  is  not  merely  a  bread  maker,  but  she  has  to  have  a  knowledgNs  of 
so  many  things.  She  has  to  teach  her  children  theology.  She  has  at  times 
to  be  doctor  and  nurse,  cook,  baker,  paper-hanger,  decorator,  dairy  maid, 
butter  maker  and  mistress  of  all  the  other  trades  and  professions  that  are 
necessary  m  a  comfortable  home.  Here  is  where  our  Institutes  of  Domestic 
Science  come  to  our  aid.  Of  these  we  already  have  several,  one  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  MacDonald  Institute  at  Guelph. 
I  hold  that  every  girl  should  have  a  training  at  one  of  these  institutions. 
If  we  keep  these  institutions  full  to  overflowing,  more  will  spring  up  to 
meet  the  demand.  I  expect  that  before  many  years  we  will  have  schools 
of  Domestic  Science  not  only  in  every  county,  but  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  Province.  There  is  now  a  preparatory  course  for  little  girls  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools,  that  is  spreading  like  wild-fire.  Take  for 
instance  the  city  of  Toronto, — already  there  are  five  of  the  public  schools 
provided  with  necessary  rooms  and  equipment  for  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  scientific  cookery. 
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These  classes  consist  of  girls  from  10  to  14  years  of  age.  Pupils  in  the 
fourth  book  are  given  one  two-hour  lessons  every  week,  while  junior 'pupils 
are  given  one  and  a  half  hours.  These  girls  are  learning  to  set  the  table 
daintily  and  to  serve  foods  appetizingly,  to  have  method  and  cleanliness  in 
their  work,  home  sanitation  and  various  household  economies.  Besides  the 
public  schools,  there  is  the  Lillian  Massey  School  which  has  a  weekly  class 
for  young  girls.  The  Evangelica  House  on  Queen  St.  has  a  domestic  science 
class  and  there  is  a  class  of  little  girls  from  a  near-by  public  school  who 
meet  weekly  at  the  T.W.C.A.  on  Elm  St.  This  is  a  sort  of  club  among  the 
girls  themselves,  and  each  pays  just  one  cent  for  her  weekly  lesson.  This 
is  not  all.  At  the  Broadview  Institute  there  is  a  well  patronized  class  of 
boys  who,  they  say,  learn  about  as  fast  as  the  girls,  and  even  in  the  Italian 
district  there,  is  a  class  of  girls  who  are  very  eager  to  learn.  Just  now  I 
think  that  the  Women's  Institute  is  the  best  and  only  scheme  to  help  Can-. 
adi an  women  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

I  have  been  a  member  since  the  beginning,  or  at  least  since  it  began  in 
North  Grey,  and  I  can  state  that  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  any  attempt 
at  gossip  in  the  Institute  meetings.  Every  woman  should  give  her  daughters 
a  training  in  an  Institute  of  Domestic  Science,  if  in  her  power  to  do  so, 
that  her  life  work  may  become  a  pleasure  and  not  mere  drudgery.  I  trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  daughters  will  begin  housekeeping, 
complete  mistresses  of  domestic  science. 

Every  woman  in  Canada  should  be  a  member  of  the  Women's  Institute 
and  attend  the  meetings  as  regularly  as  possible.  Every  woman  can  send 
in  any  good  things  she  knows  will  be  a  help  to  the  meeting.  Failing  this, 
she  can  do  as  the  proverbial  little  wren  who  caried  a  tiny  drop  of  water  in  her 
bill  to  the  ocean,  and  as  she  dropped-  it  in,  piped  out  ''I  helT)s."  So  every 
woman  can  drop  in  a  quarter  and  say  **i  helps,"  thereiby  giving  the 
encouragement  of  her  goodwill  and  sympathy. 

WATERLOO  CONVENTION. 

The  Convention  held  at  Preston  on  October  24,  1907,  brought  together 
representatives  from  both  north  and  south  ridings,  and  the  success  attending 
the  meeting  was  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  convention.  We  can  give  here  only  one  of  the  many  excellent 
addresses  delivered. 

Lonely  Women:  Bt  Mhs.  E.  Richmond,  of  St.  Jacobs,  Ont. 

This  is  not  a  learned  paper;  the  dictionary  has  not  been  searched  for 
big  words,  or  old  reports  for  set  phrases.  The  inc'dents  related  are  personal 
knowledge,  gleaned  from  the  east  and  west  of  the  province. 

Woman's  place  in  the  world  is  the  home,  first,  last,  and  always.  There 
is  something  in  what  a  Scotchman  said,  "What  looks  so  silly  as  a  wumman 
buddy  on  the  platform?"  And  what  is  worse,  we  feel  silly.  It  is  for  love 
of  our  homes  we  disregard  "looks"  and  feelings,  and  make  an  effort  of  this 
kind. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  objection  to  girls  in  town  taking  positions  in 
offices,  etc.,  but  when  girls  from  country  homes  where  they  are  needed,  enter 
offices  and  factories,  it  is  because  someone  has  blundered.  I  will  try  to  show 
who  is  to  blame. 

A  few  weeks  ago  when  the  Bishop  of  London  honored  Canada  with  a 
visit,  almost  his  parting  words  were:  "What  glorious  children  you  have  in 
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Canada  "  Bright,  happy,  intelligent,  well  fed,  and  well  clothed,  it  made 
his  kindly  heart  ache  when  he  compared  them  with  the  many  half-starved 
dwarfs  of  the  old  land. 

A  French-Canadian,  bom  and  educated  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  rural  homes  in  this  part  of  the  province.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  his  city  home  he  said :  "I  have  enjoyed  this  visit  and  hence- 
forward will  have  a  happy  recollection  of  homes  in  Western  Ontario.  What 
has  pleased  me  most  is  your  women.  What  splendid  women  I  Neatly  and 
becomingly  dressed  for  work,  church  or  marketing.  Homes  clean,  orderly, 
and  arranged  with  taste.  Intelligent,  courteous,  kind.  Thoughtful  for 
guests.  Children  well  fed  and  polite.  And  the  food  is  beyond  description. 
The  tables  set  are  fit  for  kings." 

Splendid  women — ^just  one  fault — ^the  meekness  with  which  they  accept 
the  thoughtless  neglect  of  their  husbands.  The  husbands  read  and  doze, 
and  doze  and  read  all  evening  without  even  saying  "excuse  me.*'  Or,  when 
the  day's  work  is  done,  go  for  a  walk,  or  chat  with  a  neighbor  without  asking 
their  wives  to  go  along.  Do  they  forget  that  work  in  the  house  has  been  as 
hard  as  in  the  field,  and  possibly  more  tiresome  and  dreary?  Would  it  be 
too  much  to  expect  some  thoughtful  companionship  for  those  whom  they 
pledged  at  the  wedding  altar  to  love  and  cherish?  There  are  hearts  lonely 
and  homes  ruined  with  this  selfish  neglect.  '^Splendid  women!"  "Glorious 
children!"  That's  as  strangers  see  us.  Let  us  note  how  some  of  them  are 
treated. 

A  ''glorious  girl,"  with  little  schooling,  can  scarcely  read  and  write — 
at  fifteen  a  motherless  girl,  with  six  younger  brothers,  the  youngest  a  delicate 
infant.  The  young  shoulders  bent  to  the  burden,  and  how  they  must  have 
ached,  when  sewing,  mending  and  knitting  are  all  done  in  the  home,  and 
it  is  well  done,  by  the  one  pair  of  hands.  The  family  seat  in  church  is 
always  full  on  Sabbath.  If  any  remain  at  home,  it  is  the  girl  mother.  An 
old  maid?  No!  A  thousand  times  no.  She  has  been  mother  and  grand- 
mother to  the  brothers  and  their  children.  They  are  frugal  and  saving  and 
farm  after  farm  is  added  till  each  of  the  sons  has  a  hundred  acres.  The 
father  is  dying,  they  are  all  at  the  bedside.  He  says  to  the  boys,  "Be  good 
to  your  sister,  she  will  have  a  home  amongst  you.  She  has  been  a  faithful 
daughter."  To  the  son  who  receives  most  he  says:  "Tou  will  pay  her  so 
much  yearly,  say  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars."  It  is  paid  once  or  twice,  and 
he  stops.  He  says:  "It  is  like  a  rent,  and  father  must  have  been  in  his 
dotage  to  put  a  burden  like  that  on  a  fellow,  and  she  may  live  to  be  eighty." 
She  may;  she  is  tough  with  hard  work.  She  is  too  broken-hearted,  sad  and 
lonely  to  complain,  and  family  pride  ties  her  tongue. 

Our  Women's  Institute  is  ten  thousand  strong.  We  have  been  quiet  too 
long.  Let  us  shout  for  justice.  Did  she  not  earn  and  deserve  the  best  farm 
the  father  had?  When  a  baby  girl,  his  first-bom  and  most  precious  posses- 
sion, at  baptism  he  promised  to  teach  her  truth  and  justice.  Would  that 
fathers  would  teach  justice  by  example! 

It  is  good  fathers  who  make  this  mistake.  Job  was  a  good  man  and  up- 
right, with  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons  are  given  property 
and  have  homes;  not  a  word  of  girls  having  anything.  Job  is  bereaved  of 
his  children  and  aflBicted  with  boils.  He  has  time  to  do  some  hard  thinking. 
When  prosperity  returns  and  sons  and  daughters  with  it,  we  are  told  the 
girls'  names — and  listen  to  the  exact  words :  "And  their  father  gave  them 
inheritance  among  their  brethren.  After  that  Job  lived  an  hundred  and 
forty  years."  He  did  not  wait  till  he  was  dying  to  do  justice.  "And  in  all 
the  land  there  are  no  women  so  fair  as  the  daughters  of  Job  "     It  is  not 
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cosmetics  make  them  fair.     It  is  their  interest  and  joy  in  life.     They  will 
not  leave  their  homes  for  dingy  counting-houses  or  noisy  factories. 

There  is  another  injustice  to  correct.  Husband  and  wife  labor  together 
for  years,  the  one  doing  as  much  as  the  other.  The  husband  dies  without 
a  will.  The  law  gives  the  children  who  are  of  age  the  right  to  demand  their 
share  inside  of  one  year,  and  break  up  the  home.  There  are  one  or  two 
States  which  allow  only  thirty  days  to  divide  everything  when  the  father 
dies.  That,  too,  in  a  country  which  shouts  itself  hoarse  about  its  boasted 
liberty,  freedom  and  justice.  It  is  easy  to  say  "hear,  hear,"  when  the 
trouble  is  at  "Uncle's." 

We  all  know  mothers  who  are  lonely,  neglected,  shoved  out  of  the  old  home. 
In  a  few  years  they  are  at  rest.  The  doctor  calls  it  heart  failure.  It's  a 
broken  heart  for  want  of  love  and  justice  from  those  who  would  not  have  a 
home  over  their  heads  if  it  was  not  for  her  unceasing  toil  for  years. 

With  tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks  mothers  have  told  me  they 
would  like  to  see  the  children  who  are  away.  They  will  not  come  home. 
One  or  two  of  the  boys  get  the  property  so  arranged  that  there  is  nothing 
for  the  rest.  Disowned,  treated  like  an  outcast,  the  mother's  heart  is  break- 
ing for  a  sight  of  the  absent  ones. 

A  doctor  in  one  of  our  asylums  asks  what  is  wrong  that  the  asylum  is 
filling  up  with  wives  and  daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers.  Stop  and  think 
of  the  injustice.  It  is  not  a  wonder  there  are  so  many  losing  their  reason. 
It's  a  wonder  there  are  so  many  sane. 

Does  this  paper  read  like  women's  rights?  These  are  some  of  our 
rights : 

"Bight  to  be  brave,  right  to  be  true, 
Bight  to  think  rightly,  and  rightly  to  do, 
Bight  to  be  loving,  right  to  be  just. 
Bight  to  be  worthy  or  infinite  trust." 

Hight  to  be  just,  and  a  right  to  justice.  Love  without  justice  is  not 
deserving  the  name  of  love. 

We  are  horrified  at  heathen  sisters  binding  the  feet  of  their  baby  girls, 
but,  if  the  lives  of  women  and  children  are  miserable  with  injustice,  are  we 
any  better? 

For  those  who  have  never  seen  the  wilder  parts  of  this  banner  province 
I  would  like  to  describe  one  lonely  home. 

Away  north  of  Kingston  in  Rideau  Lake  region,  there  is  an  island  of 
ten  or  twelve  acres  of  rock  with  a  little  earth  thrown  in.  As  you  approach 
the  dwelling  you  see  half  an  acre  of  poor  potatoes  and  as  much  more  of  some- 
thing that  looks  like, oats.  The  barn  or  outbuildings  will  shelter  two  or 
three  pigs  and  sheep  and  a  cow,  if  she  could  be  squeezed  in 
at  the  low  door.  The  shelte"  is  roofed  with  sods.  Some  chil- 
dren scamper  out  of  sight,  clothed  like  South  Sea  Islanders,  each 
wearing  a  frightened  grin.  Knocking  at  the  open  door,  a  masculine-looking 
woman  is  stuffing  dirty  clothes  into  the  woodbox.  The  floor  is  clean,  polished 
with  sand,  whitewashed  log  walls,  stove  innocent  of  blacking,  heavy  iron 
tea  kettle,  table  as  long  as  room  will  permit,  two  benches  at  either  side, 
three  broken  chairs,  one  bed,  a  ladder  in  a  corner  into  the  garret.  Not  a 
clock,  lamp,  newspaper,  book  or  picture,  is  in  sight.  After  our  repeated 
knocking,  the  woman  flounces  into  the  middle  of  the  room.  Her  walking 
skirt  of  brown  denim  was  a  good  six  inches  from  the  floor,  bare  feet  that 
for  wear  and  tear  would  make  French  kid  blush — Ontario  kid,  made  in 
Canada.     The  joints  of  her  hands  were  like  small  potatoes,  her  face  like  a 
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thunder  cloud,  and  a  tongue  that  snapped:  *'What  are  you  standing  there 
for?    You  can  walk  in;  the  door's  open.'' 

Wiishing  to  wait  while  a  boat  is  rowed  round  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island,  I  talked  and  told  stories  and  tried  to  entertain  as  I  have  seldom  done. 
After  a  while  she  said,  '*I  have  not  laughed  so  much  since  I  was  a  girl.*' 
As  you  look  at  the  hard,  expressionless  features,  you  wonder  if  she  ever 
knew  what  girlhood  meant.  Saying  good-bye,  as  far  out  on  the  "waves  as 
we  could  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice  it  was,  "God  bless  you,"  and  "God 
bless  you,"  and  **Woji't  you  come  again P"  It's  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
to  the  nearest  postoffice,  and  there  are  weeks  and  months  of  every  year  when 
a  doctor  could  not  go  to  them  if  they  were  all  dying. 

Talk  of  courage !  There  on  the  sunset  side  of  Clear  Lake,  the  days  will 
grow  longer,  shadows  will  lengthen  and  darkness  set  in,  and  the  weary  body 
will  be  buried  on  the  hillside  with  scarcely  enough  earth  to  make  a  decent 
grave.  Will  it  be  irreverent  to  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  lonely  one  will 
be  shocked,  frightened  and  bewildered  with  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  count- 
less shining  hosts  of  "over  yonder?" 

There  are  many  lonely,  isolated  homes  where  it  is  impossible  to  have 
Institute  meetings.  And  they  are  too  poor  to  send  daughters  to  Macdonald 
Institute  for  six  months  or  a  year.  Could  they  not  all  be  sent  the  annual 
report,  and  could  there  not  be  put  into  each  report  some  plain  recipes,  such 
as  was  in  the  bulletin  on  "Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Honey?" 

We  are  a  goodly  company — ^ten  thousand.  Ten  thousand  splendid 
women.  Let  us  not  devote  too  much  time  to  ice  cream,  crisp  salads,  and 
eyelet  embroidery.     There  are  greater  things. 

There  are  old  customs  to  abolish,  unjust  laws  to  be  made  just,  and 
lonely  homes  to  gladden.  .  No  one's  life  is  lived  in  vain  who  adds  some  golden 
rays  to  another  life,  and  instead  of  a  gem  or  even  a  flower,  give  to  the  .heart 
of  a  friend  a  beautiful,  just  thought,  and  we  will  hear  from  Windsor  to 
Ottawa,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  far  north,  what  the  lone  woman  said  on  the 
shores  of  Clear  Lake,  "God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  you." 
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WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES  OF  ONTARIO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   SUPERINTENDENT,    1908. 

This  volume  contains  lists  of  the  regular  summer  series  of  Women's  Institute  meet- 
ings to  he  held  during  the  seven  weeks  heginning  May  27th,  and  at  which  represneta- 
tives  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  in  attendance.  The  lists  include 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Province,  as  well  as  in  the  newer 
sections  of  Peterboro'  and  Victoria  and  in  Haliburton.  A  list  of  Women's  Institute 
lecturers  with  notes  as  to  their  experience  and  qualifications  for  the  work,  as  well  as 
subjects  upon  which  they  will  lecture  and  demonstrate,  is  also  given. 

The  financial  statements  for  the  different  districts,  number  of  meetings  held, 
attendance,  membership,  and  other  statistics  for  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1908,  will 
appear  in  the  Women's  Institute  Annual  Report,  Part  I  for  1906,  to  be  printed  in  the 
early  fall.  We  now  have  organizations  in  89  electoral  districts,  with  branches 
established  at  453  points,  a  membership  of  over  11,000,  and  an  annual  attendance 
of  about  75,000. 

Delegates  are  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  attend  the  510  summer 
meetings  announced  herewith,  also  to  attend  many  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  meetings 
held  during  the  winter  months,  when  special  sessions  are  arranged  for  the  ladies  in 
the  afternoon  and  union  meetings  at  night.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  points  were 
thus  visited  by  lady  delegates  during  the  past  winter. 

The  reports  of  meetings  of  institutes  held  from  month  to  month  throughout  the 
Province  cover  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  general  food  topics,  exchange  of  recipes, 
reading  for  the  household,  sanitation,  contagious  diseases,  beautifying  of  the  home, 
(both  inside  and  out),  architecture,  care  of  the  sick, — in  fact  anything  which  has  for 
it«  object  the  betterment  of  home  conditions,  finds  place  on  the  Institute  program. 
Attention  is  hereby  drawn  to  the  large  field  covered  by  the  subjects  announced  herein 
for  delegates.  Aside  from  the  educational  value  of  the  meetings,  there  is  a  great 
good  being  done  the  women  in  the  country  by  affording  a  place  at  which  they  can  meet 
other  women  of  the  locality  upon  a  common  ground.  Even  though  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute members  do  not  get  much  information  at  the  meetings,  the  beneficial  influence 
of  mingling  with  those  who  have  like  interests,  for  one  or  two  hours  once  a  month,  and 
talking  over  topics  of  mutual  interest,  cannot  but  be  elevating.  The  gospel  of  better 
living  as  being  taught  through  the  Institutes  has  already  had  a  marked  influence  in 
the  country  districts,  and  for  the  most  part  we  find  the  better  class  of  people  lending 
their  assistance  to  the  extension  of  the  work.  Thus  by  making  home  life  more  attrac- 
tive, we  believe  that  the  tendency  to  migrate  to  cities  and  towns  will  gradually  be 
overcome,  and  in  the  years  to  come  we  will  find  the  resident  of  the  city  glad  to  go 
to  the  rural   district  to   follow  agriculture   in  some  of  its  many  branches. 

Suggestions  to  Officers. 

The  oflicers  of  Institutes  are  at  liberty  to  decide  as  to  whether  both  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  will  be  held,  or  only  one  session,  and  to  state  the  hour  of  meeting, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  time  required  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting  from  the  last 
place  visited.  For  the  most  part,  the  afternoon  session  will  commence  at  1.30  to  2.30, 
and  the  evening  sessions  at  7.30  to  8  o'clock.    A   definite  hour  should  be  announced 
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and  the  meeting  should  be  started  on  time.  At  those  points  n^here  members  have  to 
drive  a  considerable  distance^  the  afternoon  meeting  should  be  announced  Sot  2  or  2.30. 
If  an  evening  session  is  arranged  for,  the  afternoon  meeting  should  start  in  good 
time  and  close  rather  early,  in  order  that  the  members  may  have  opportunity  to  go 
home  and  return  in  time  fdr  the  evening  session.  It  is  much  better  to  have  one  long 
afternoon  session  at  which  all  the  members  and  their  friends  can  be  present  than  to 
have  two  short  sessions  with  only  a  fair  attendance  at  each. 

Do  not  depend  entirely  upon  newspaper  notice;  advertise  by  handbills,  folders, 
etc.,  but,  in  addition,  urge  the  members  to  give  personal  invitations  to  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  accompany  them  to  the  meetings.  Full  particulars  regarding 
advertising  are  contained  on  page  36  of  the  Handbook.  You  will  note  that  it  is  advised 
therein,  that  large  posters  be  issued.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  left  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  Institute.  It  might  be  well  to  spend  the  money  which  would 
be  required  to  get  out  these  posters  in  sending  out  additional  personal  invitations  or 
in  newspaper  advertising.  * 

There  is  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  meetings  addressed  by  delegates  sent  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Where  the  subjects  chosen  are  suitable,  we  would 
advise  that  the  larger  girls  of  the  public  and  high  schools  be  invited  to  attend.  These 
meetings  are  for  all  women.  Where  evening  sessions  are  held,  men  will  be  made 
welcome. 

Arrange    Definitb    Program 8. 

If  a  demonstration  is  desired,  leave  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour 
on  your  program  for  this. 

Come  to  the  Institute  meeting  with  notebook  and  pencil.  Be  prepared  to  ask 
questions  bearing  upon  the  subjects  announced.  The  Institute  is  for  the  home-makers, 
and  we  wish  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 

GEO.  A.  PUTNAM, 

Superintendent, 


SUMMER  SERIES  OF  WOMEN'S   INSTITUTE  MEETINGS,    1908. 

Afternoon  sessions  will  for  the  most  part  be  held  at  2  o'clock  and  evening  sessions 
at  8  o'clock;  the  o£Eicers  of  the  Institutes  concerned,  however,  have  the  privilege  of 
stating  the  exact  hour  and  making  local. announcements  accordingly.  ''Aft"  indicates 
an  afternoon  session  only.  At  other  places  it  is  expected  that  both  afternoon  and  even- 
ing sessions  will  be  held. 

N.B. — The  lecturers  indicated  thus  *  will  be  prepared  to  give  addresses  upon  the 
food  value  and  uses  of  breakfast  foods^  ^ggs,  cheese  and  milk,  and  will  give  demonstra* 
tions  in  the  preparation  of  several  dishes  in  which  these  articles  are  used.  Full 
announcements  regarding  the  articles  required  for  the  different  demonstrations,  and 
such  other  information  as  will  be  helpful  to  Institute  officers,  will  be  given  by  corres- 
pondence. 

Division  I.  *Mi88  M.  Govenloc^k.  Sackville,  N.B.;  Miss  M.  Gray,  650  Bathurst  St,  Toronto, 
June  1st  to  16th  ;  Miss  L.  Duncan,  Emery,  June  17th  to  26th. 

1  Sheridan,  Town  Hall Halton June  1 

2  Palermo,  Hall Halton  (aft.) "  2 

3  Burlington,  Public  Library Halton "  3 

4  Nerval,  Town  Hall Halton  (aft. ) *'  4 

6  Gr€orgetown,.Town  Hall Halton **  5 

6  Ballinafad,  Temperance  Hall Halton ;  **  6 

7  Moffatt,  BrookviUe  Hall Halton **  8 

8  Kilbride,  Town  Hall Halton *'  9 

9  Carlisle North  Wentworth *'  10 

10  Millgrove North  Wentworth '*  11 

11  Westover,  Oddfellows'  HaU North  Wentworth **  12 

12  Shefaeld North  Wentworth "  13 

13  West  Flamboro,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thompson's North  Wentworth  (aft.) "  15 

14  Orkney ." North  Wentworth "  16 

15  St.  George,  Library  Hall North  Brant "  17 

16  Paris,  Y. W.C.A.  Hall North  Brant  (aft. ) "  18 

17  Glen  Morris,  Foresters'  Hall North  Brant  (aft. ) **  19 

18  Ohsweken,  Council  Chamber South  Brant "  20 

19  Onondafta,  Township  Hall North  Brant  (aft. ) "  22 

20  Tranquility,  School  House North  Brant  (aft ) **  23 

21  Mohawk,  Mrs.  McAlister's South  Brant  (aft.) *'  24 

22  Burford,  Rutherford's  Hall South  Brant  (aft. ) **  25 

23  Cathcart,  Kelly's  Hall South  Brant  (aft.) *'  2% 

Division  2.    Dr.  Annie  Backus,  Aylmer  ;  ^Miss  A.  Morrison,  428  Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto. 

1  Beamsville,  Reception  Hall Lincoln May  27 

2  Jordan  Station,  Victoria  Hall Lincoln "  28 

3  Queenston,  The  "  Alexandria" Lincoln : *'  29 

4  Allanburg,  Town  Hall Welland  (aft)  '*  30 

5  Willoughby,  Town  Hall Welland  (eve) June  1 

6  Bowen  Road,  School  House Welland  (aft) **  2 

7  Bidgeway,  Public  Library Welland  (aft) "  3 

8  Shcrketone,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Sherk's Welland **  4 

9  Winger,  Church  of  Christ Monck '*  5 

10  Wellandport,  Misener's  Hall Monck **  6 

11  Smithville,  Morgan's  Hall Monck "  8 

12  Blackheatb South  Wentworth  (aft) "  9 

13  Binbrook South  Wentworth  (aft) **  10 

14  Tapleytown South  Wentworth  (aft) "  11 

15  Stoney  Creek South  Wentworth  (aft) "  12 

16  Winona. South  Wentworth  (aft) **  13 

17  Hannon South  Wentworth  (a^t) *•  15 

18  Carluke South  Wentworth  (aft). **  16 

19  Glanford South  Wentworth  (eve) **  16 

20  Ancaster South  Wentworth  (aft) **  17 

21  Jerseyville South  Wentworth  (aft) **  18 

22  Caledonia     Haldimand  (aft) "  19 

23  Hagersville,  A.  0.  U.  W.  Hall Haldimand *'  20 

2  w.  I.  [5] 
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24  Clan  Brafisil,  Presbyterian  Church Haldimand  (aft) June  22 

25  Decewsville,  Town  Hall Haldimand  (aft) "  23 

26  Jarvis,  A.  0,  U.  W.  Hall Haldimand "  24 

27  Nanticoke Haldimand  (aft) "  25 

28  Sandusk,  Mrs.  Werner's Haldimand  (aft) "  26 

29  Cheapside,  C.  0.  F.  Hall Haldimand "  27 

30  Selkirk,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall, Haldimand "  29 

31  Bainham  Centre '. Haldimand    **  30 

32  South  Cayuga,  Methodist  Church Haldimand July 

33  Canfield,  McDonald's  Hall Haldimand  (aft) **  3 

34  Canboro Haldimand "  4 

35  York,  Methodist  School  Room Haldimand "  6 

Division  3.    *MiBB  B.  Duncan,  Emery  ;  Mrs.  M.  Rutnam,  M.D.,  Clinton. 

1  Arthur East  Wellington May  28 

2  Damascus East  Wellington **  29 

3  Kenilworth East  Wellington '*  30 

4  Conn East  Wellington June  1 

5  Cedarville East  Wellington "  2 

6  Mount  Forest East  Wellington "  3 

7  Grand  Valley East  Wellington *'  4 

8  Laurel Dufferin "  5 

9  Whittington,  Methodist  Church Dufferin **  6 

10  Camilla,  HarshalPs  Hall Dufferin *'  8 

11  Orangeville,  Methodist  Church Dufferin "  9 

12  Blount,  Hall Dufferin ''  10 

IS  Corbetton,  Orange  Hall Dufferin  (eve) "  11 

14  Shelbume,  Town  Hall Dufferin "  12 

15  Homing's  Mills,  Church Dufferin "  13 

16  Honeywood,  Hall Dufferin **  15 

17  Creemore,  May's  Hall West  Simcoe "  16 

18  Avenino: West  Simcoe "  17 

19  Everett,  Orange  Hall West  Simcoe "  18 

20  Duntroon,  Bridge's  Hall West  Simcoe "  19 

21  Singhampton,  Grant's  Hall West  -imcoe *'  20 

22  Batteau,  Public  School West  Simcoe "  22 

23  New  Lowell,  Town  Hall West  Simcoe *'  23 

•  24  Sunnidale  Corners,  Mill  Hall. . . .' West  Simcoe **  24 

25  New  Flos,  Mrs,  Hisey's Centre  Simcoe "  25 

26  Russelton Centre  Simcoe "  26 

27  Minesing .Centre  Simcoe "  27 

23  Midhurst,  Patron's  Hall Centre  Simcoe  (aft) *'  29 

29  Phelpston Centre  Simcoe "  30 

30  Allanwood Centre  Simcoe July  1 

31  Elmvale,  Agricultural  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  2 

32  Wyebridge,  Public  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  3 

83  Coldwater East  Simcoe **  4 

34  Orillia,  Council  Chamber East  Simeoe "  6 

35  Oro  Station East  Simcoe "  7 

36  Churchill,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  S 

37  Elm  Grove South  Simcoe "  9 

38  Erin,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall Centre  Wellington "  10 

39  Coningsby,  School  House Centre  Wellington *'  11 

40  Everton Centre  Wellington **  13 

Division  5.    *Miss  Mary  Bell,  86  Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;   Miss  B.  Maddock, 

Guelph,  May  27th,  to  June  4th  ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ashley,  Londesboro,  June  5th  to  July  11th. 

1  Glen  Allan,  Knox  Church  Basement West  Wellington  (ait) May  27 

2  Drayton,  Council  Chamber West  Wellinirton  (aft) "  28 

3  Moorefield,  Junes  Hall West  Wellington  (aft) *'  29 

4  Rothsay,  Temperance  Hall West  Wellington  (aft) "  30 

5  Palmerston,  Anderson's  Hall West  Wellington  (aft) June  1 

6  Harriston,  Town  Hall Union "  2 

7  Clifford,  Oddfellows'  Hall Union "  3 

8  Drew  Station Union **  4 

9  Elmwood,  Wildfanjr's  Hall South  Grey "  5 

10  Hanover,  Miller's  Hall South  Grey «*  6 
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11  Ayton,  School  House South  Grey  (aft) June  8 

12  Durham,  Town  Hall South  Grey  (aft) '*  9 

13  Holstein,  Robert's  Hall '. South  Grey  (aft) *'  10 

14  Dromore South  Grey "  11 

15  Priceville Centre  Grey **  12 

16  Flesherton,  Town  Hall Centre  Grev **  13 

17  Hopeville,  McArdle's  Hall Centre  Grey "  16 

18  Dundalk Centre  Grey '*  16 

19  BadgeroB,  School  House Centre  Grey **  17 

20  Feversham,  Maxwell  Meth.  Hall  for  P.  M., 

Orange  Hall  for  evening  meeting Centre  Grey **  18 

21  Vandeleur,  Foresters'  Hall Centre  Grey **  19 

22  Kimberley,  Orange  Hall  for  P.  M.  meeting, 

Public  Hall  for  evening  meeting Centre  Grey  . . .  .^ "  2q 

23  Ravenna,  Town  Hall Centre  Grey "  29 

24  Heathoote,  Orange  Hall Centre  Grey **  23 

25  Temple  Hill,  Presbyterian  Church Centre  Grey '*  2 

26  Walter's  Falls Centre  Grev "  2^ 

27  Williamsford.  Hall Centre  Grey *'  2^ 

28  Chatsworth,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Collins North  Grey  (aft) •*  2fi 

29  Desboro,  Township  Hall North  Grey '*  27 

80  Kilsyth,  Township  Hall North  Grey '*  3» 

31  Brookholm,  Presbyterian  Church  Basement.  North  Grey  (aft) July  0 

32  Woodford,  Lemon's  Hall North  Grey '*  2 

33  Meaford,  Council  Chamber North  Grey *'  3 

34  Annan,  Church  Basement North  Grey **  4 

35  Kemble,  Librarv  Hall North  Grey  (aft) "  6 

36  Clavering,  Brown's  School  House  No.  3 North  Grey **  7 

37  Hepworth,  No.  6  School  House North  Bruce "  8 

38  Wiarton North  Bruce .' **  19 

39  Lion's  Head,  Town  Hall North  Bruce  (aft) "  10 

1 
Division  6.    Miss  L.  Rose,  Guelph  ;  *Mi8s  Clara  E.  Elliott,  314  McNab  Street,  Hamilton. 

1  Princeton,  Swartz's  Hall North  Oxford Mav  27 

2  Drumbo,  Town  Hall North  Oxford  (aft) ** '  28 

3  Bright,  Presbyterian  Church North  Oxford *'  29 

4  Plattsville North  Oxford  (aft) *'  30 

5  Innerkip,  Foresters'  Hall North  Oxford  (aft) June  1 

6  Cassell,  Mrs.  Ed.  Pearson's North  Oxford  (aft) **  2 

7  Hickson,  Township  Hall North  Oxford  (eve) *'  2 

8  Braemar,  Hall.  .^ North  Oxford '*  3 

9  Embro,  Cooper's  Hall North  Oxford  (aft) **  4 

10  Thamesford,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Hogg's North  Oxford "  5 

11  Kintore,  Company  Hall North  Oxford '*  6 

12  Beachville,  Library  Hall Sofath  Oxford  (aft) *'  8 

13  Folden's  Comers.  Town  Hall South  Oxford  (aft) *•  9 

14  Mount  Elgin,  Foresters'  Hall South  Oxford "  10 

15  Tillsonburg South  Oxford **  11 

16  Brownsville,  Baptist  Church South  Oxford  (aft) "  12 

17  Springford,  Town  Hall South  Oxford '*  13 

18  Norwich,  Presbyterian  Church South  Oxford  (aft) "  15 

19  Burgessville,  Mrs.  And.  Cohoe's South  Oxford  (aft) "  16 

20  Currie's  Crossing,  Methodist  Church South  Oxford  (aft) **  17 

21  Tavistock,  Society  Hall South  Perth  (aft) «'  18 

22  Fullarton,  Town  Hall South  Perth  (aft) '•  19 

23  Sebringville South  Perth "  20 

24  Hampstead North  Perth '*  22 

25  Milverton North  Perth "  23 

26  Millbank North  Perth "  24 

27  Listowel North  Perth **  25 

28  Fordwich,  Forester's  Hall East  Huron **  26 

29  Molesworth,  Or.nge  Hall East  Huron •*  -  27 

30  Ethel,  Township  Hall East  Huron '*  29 

31  Walton East  Huron *'  30 

32  St.  Columban East  Huron July  1 

33  Benmiller,  School  House West  Huron **  2 

34  Holmesville,  Mrs.  Mulholland's.' West  Huron  (aft) "  3 

36  Clinton West  Huron "  4 
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36  WiDgham,  C.  O.  F.  Hall West  Huron July  6 

37  St.  Helens West  Huron '*  7 

38  Kincardine,  Council  Chamber Centre  Bruce  (aft) **  8 

39  Ripley Centre  Bruce '*  » 

40  Luckiiow Routh  Bruce **   .  10 

41  Teeswater r South  Bruce  (aft) "  II 

42  Walkerton South  Bruce  (aft) "  13 

49  Paislev,  Town  Hall Centre  Bruce "  14 

44  Port  Elgin,  Council  Chamber West  Bruce '*  15 

46  Arkwright West  Bruce "  16 

46  Tara,  Council  Chamber West  Bruce *'  17 

47  Allenford,  Orange  Hall West  Bruce "  18 

Division  7.  Miss  B.  Millar,  Guelph  ;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ashley,  Londesboro,  May  27th  to  30th  ; 
Mrs.  M.  McC.  Allen,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  June  1st  to  July  8th. 

1  Wellesley.  Town  Hall North  Waterloo May  27 

2  Linwood North  Waterloo **  28 

3  Hawkesville,  Ballard's  Hall North  Waterloo *'  29 

4  Heidelbui^g,  O.  J.  Steiss' North  Waterloo '*  30 

5  St  Jacobs North  Waterloo : June  1 

6  Conestogo,  Township  Hall North  Waterloo  (aft) **  2 

7  Winterboume,  St.  Andrew's  Hall North  Waterloo  (aft) **  3 

8  West  Montrose North  Waterloo "  4 

9  Floradale North  Waterloo "  5 

10  Rockwood,  Friends'  Hall Souih  WeHington  (aft) "  6 

11  EdenMills South  Wellington "  8 

12  Marden,  Mrs.  Wm.  Cowan's South  Wellington  (aft) "  9 

13  Aberfoyle,  Hall South  Wellington "  10 

14  Paisley  Block,  School  House South  Wellington  (eve) •*  1  i 

15  Gait,  Mrs.  Ed.  Getty's South  Waterloo  (aft) "  12 

16  Hespeler,  Mrs.  Thos.  Shaw's South  Waterloo  (a^)-. **  13 

17  Branchton,  Forester's  Hall South  Waterloo  (aft) "  lo 

J8  New  Dundee,  Hall South  Waterloo : .  **  16 

19  Roseville South  Waterloo  (aft) **  17 

20  Ayr,  Reid's  Hall South  Waterloo  (eve) "  17 

21  Streetsville,  Oddfellows'  Hall Peel  (aft) *'  18 

22  Clarkson Peel "  19 

23  Malton Peel  (aft) "  20 

24  Tullamore,  Church  Hall Peel  (aft)  ..'. "  22 

25  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Wilkinson Peel  (aft) "  23 

26  Inglewood,  Town  Hall. Peel "  24 

27  Belfountain,  Church Peel ' "  25 

28  Alton.  Science  Hall Peel "  26 

29  Caledon,  Hall Peel  (aft) "  27 

30  Mono  Road,  Foresters'  Hall Peel  (aft) "  2i> 

31  Mono  Mills,  Church  of  England  Hall Peel **  30 

32  Bolton,  Council  Chamber Peel  (aft) Julv  1 

33  Nobleton,  Methodist  Church  Basement North  York  (aft) "  2 

34  Kettleby North  York  (aft) "  3 

36  Vandorf,  Mechanics'  Hall North  York  (aft) "  4 

36  Newmarket,  Mrs.  Bales' North  York  (aft) "  6 

37  Queensville North  York  (aft) "  7 

38  Mount  Albert,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ramsden's North  York  (aft) '•  8 

Division  8.  Dr.  Annie  Backup,  Aylmer,  May  14th,  to  May  21  st ;  *Mi8S  B.  Duncan,  Emer>*, 
May  14th  to  May  2l8t ;  Miss  S.  Campbell,  Brampton,  Mav  27th  to  July  10th  ;  *Mrs.  Colin 
Campbell,  Windsor,  May  27th  to  June  4th  ;  ♦Miss  N.  B.  Hall,  Lindsay,  June  5th  to  July  10th. 

1  Springfield,  Stewart's  Hall East  Elgin May  14 

2  >lapleton,  Mrs.  Cline's FAst  Elgin  (aft) "  15 

3  Bayham,  Methodist  Church EastElgin  (aft) "  16 

4  Eden East  Elgin  (aft) "  18 

6  Port  Burwell,  Court  House East  Elgin **  19 

6  Sparta,  Temperance  Hall EastElgin  (aft) **  20 

7  Aylmer,  Town  Hall East  Elgin '*  21 

8  Harrietaville,  Oddfellows'  Hall East  Middlesex  (aft) "  27 

9  Dutton,  Town  Hall West  Elgin •*  28 

10  Rodney,  Opera  House West  Elgin "  29 

11  Highgate,  Methodist  Church  Basement East  Kent "  30 
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12  Morpeth East  Kent June  1 

13  Cedar  Springs,  Foresters'  Hall West  Kent **  2 

14  Valetta,  Union  Hall West  Kent : '*  3 

15  PortAlma,  D.  H.  Brown's West  Kent  (aft) *'  4 

16  Wheatley,  Gibson's  Hall West  Kent "  6 

17  Leaminf^n,  Town  Hall South  Essex "  6 

18  Kingsville  . .  .*. South  Essex "  8 

19  Harrow South  Essex '*  9 

20  Oldcastle,  Town  Hall,  Sandwich  8. . . , North  Essex "  10 

21  Maidstone,  R.  C.  Hall North  Essex  (aft) "  11 

22  Essex,  Town  Hall North  Essex  (eve) '*  11 

23  South  Woodslee,  Mitchell's  Hall North  Essex •'  12 

24  Comber,  McAllister's  Hall North  Essex ♦*  13 

25  Tilbury,  Presbyterian  Church West  Kent "  16 

26  Irwin,  Union  Hall West  Kent "  16 

27  Kent  Bridge,  Methodist  Church  Basement. .  East  Kent "  17 

28  Thamesville East  Kent *'  18 

29  Appin,  Town  Hall West  Middlesex ''  19 

30  Napier,  Town  Hall West  Middlesex **  20 

31  Strathroy,  St  John's  Hall West  Middlesex "  22 

32  Thomdale,  Harding  Hall East  Middlesex "  23 

33  Lobo,  Masonic  Hall North  Middlesex *'  24 

34  Coldstream,  Town  Hall North  Middlesex *'  25 

35  Beechwood,  Hall North  Middlesex "  26 

36  Parkhill,  Town  Hall North  Middlesex **  27 

37  Ailsa  Craig,  Towa-Hall North  Middlesex **  29 

38  Mooresville North  Middlesex •'  30 

39  West  McGillivray,  Town  Hall North  Middlesex July  2 

40  Svlvan,  School  House North  Middlesex **  3 

41  /orest,  Town  Hall East  Lambton  (aft) "  4 

42  Wyoming,  Oddfellows'  Hall East  Lambton *'  6 

43  OsWne,  School  House West  Lambton  (aft) *'  7 

44  Bridgen,  Nixon's  Hall West  Lambton  (aft) *'  8 

45  Oil  Springs,  Methodist  Church West  Lambton **  9 

46  Shetland,  Hall East  Lambton  (aft) '*  10 

Division  9.     Miss  G.  Gray,  650  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto  ;  *Miss  H.  McMurchie,  Harriston. 

1  Mimico,  "Ormscliffe" West  York  (aft) May  28 

2  Lambton  Mills,  Mrs.  8.  Bryon's West  York  (aft). . . . :   "  29 

3  Toronto  Junction,  College  of  Music West  York  (aft) "  80 

4  Weston,  Dufferin  Hall West  York  (aft) June  1 

5  Thietleton,  Mrs.  Jas.  Kingdom's West  York  (aft) "  2 

6  Woodbridge,  Orange  Hall West  York '*  3 

7  Kleinburg,  Mrs.  E.  Bray's West  York **  4 

8  Maple,  Masonic  Hall West  York  (aft) *•  5 

9  Elia,  Foresters'  Hall W.est  York ''  6 

10  Fairbank,  School  House West  York *'  8 

11  Thornhill,  Mrs.  R.  Chapman's East  York "  9 

12  Highland  Creek East  York '*  10 

13  Agincourt,  Mrs.  J.  Elliott's East  York **  11 

14  Victoria  Square,  Mrs.  Thos.  Frisby's East  York **  12 

15  Box  Grove,  Mrs.  Wm.  Clark's East  York  (aft) "  13 

16  Stouffville,  Council  Chamber East  York  (aft) ''  16 

17  Cambray West  Victoria **  16 

18  Hartley West  Victoria "  17 

19  Islay West  Victoria '*  18 

20  Little  Britain,  Temperance  Hall West  Victoria "  19 

21  Oakwood,  Institute  Hall West  Victoria **  20 

22  Linden  Vallev West  Victoria *'  22 

23  Burnt  River,  Orange  Hall East  Victoria **  23 

24  Fenelen  Falls,  Dickson's  Hall <  East  Victoria **  24 

25  Bobcaygeon,  True  Blue  Hall East  Victoria "  25 

26  Omemee,  McGaffray's  Hall East  Victoria "  26 

27  Lindsay,  Council  Hall West  Victoria *'  27 

28  Parkersville,  Mrs.  Jno.  Newson's Centre  Muskoka  (aft) **  29 

29  Allansville,  Union  Hall Centre  Muskoka  (aft) '*  30 

30.U£ford Centre  Muskoka  (aft) July  1 

31  Brackenrig,  School  House South  Muskoka  (aft) **  2 
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32  Bardsville,  Mrs.  S .  Au8tin*8 South  Muskoka  (aft) Julv  3 

33  Bracebridge,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dennis* South  Muskoka  (aft) *'  4 

34  Baysvilie,  Town  Hall South  Muskoka  (aft) 

35  Muskoka  Falls,  School  House    South  Muskoka 

36  Germania,  School  House South  Muskoka 

37  Reay.  Hall South  Muskoka  (aft) .^ 

Division  10.     Miss  M.  Yates.  Box  191,  G.P.O  ,  Toronto  ;  *Mr8.  J.  W.  Bates,  Broad  Ripple, 
Ind.,  May  28th  to  June  8th  ;  *  Miss  I.  Hyland,  72  Mary  Street,  Tonmto,  June  9th  to  July  6th. 

1  Pickering South  Ontario May  28 

2  Whitby,  Council  Chamber South  Ontario  (aft) "  29 

3  Kinsale,  Hall South  Ontario *•  30 

4  Columbus,  School  House South  Ontario  (aft) June  1 

5  Newtonville,  School  House West  Durham  (aft) •*  2 

6  Garden  Hill,  Teinperance  Hall East  Durham "  3 

7  Mount  Pleasant,  Temperance  Hail £ast  Durham '*  4 

8  Springville,  Sunday  Sichool  Room East  Durham  (aft) *'  5 

9  Millbrook,  Town  Hall East  Durham *'  6 

10  Bailicboro,  Hall East  Durham  (aft) "  8 

11  Hagerman's  Comers,  Bissell's  S.H West  Northumberland  (aft) "  9 

12  Gore's  Landing,  Public  Library  West  Northumberland  (eve) '*  10 

13  Fenella,  Temperance  Hall West  Northumberland •*  11 

14  Roseneath,  Town  Hall West  Northumberland **  12 

16  Castleton,  Town  Hall East  Northumberiand  (aft) **  13 

16  Brighton,  Town  Hall  Hilton   East  Northumberland  (aft) '*  15 

17  Smithfield,  Church East  Northumberland **  16 

18  Wooler,  Methodist  Church East  Northumberland  (aft) "  17 

19  Hoyle's  School  House West  Hastings  (aft) "  18 

20  Wallbridge West  Hastings  (aft) "  19 

21  Frankford,  Forester's  Hall West  Hastings  (aft) "  20 

22  Turner's West  Hastings  (aft) '*  22 

23  Clazie's  School  House East  Hastings "  23 

24  Melrose,  Town  Hall East  Hastings .*. "  24 

26  Foxboro,  Methodist  School  Room East  Hastings *'  25 

26  Tweed,  Robertsons'  Hall Eaat  Hastings **  26 

27  Queensbom North  Hastings  (aft) **  27 

28  Eldorado,  Town  Hall North  Hastings "  29 

29  Wellman's  Corners,  Orange  Hall : .  North  Hastings "  30 

30  Springbrook,  Orange  Hall North  Hastings July  1 

31  Warsaw East  Peterboro. **  2 

32  Lakefield,  Foresters'  Hall West  Peterboro "  3 

33  Ennismore,  St.  Martin's  T.  A-  8 West  Peterboro "  4 

34  Uxbridge North  Ontario "  6 

Division  11.    Miss  Isobel  Rife,  Hespeler;  ^Miss  N.  B.  Hall,  Lindsay,  May  27  to  June  2; 
*Miss  J.  A.  Mclntyre,  Riverside,  N.  B.,  June  4  to  July  6. 

1  Tyrrell,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk Mav  27 

2  Simcoe,  Baptist  School  Room North  Norfolk "  28 

3  Delhi,  (Pic-nic  in  Grove) North  Norfolk  (aft) "  29 

4  Courtland,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk "  30 

5  Guysboro North  Norfolk June  1 

6  Windham  Centre,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk  (aft) "  2 

7  Picton,  Lecture  Room,  First  Meth.  Ch Prince  Edward "  4 

8  Bloomfield Prince  Edward '*  5 

9  Wellington Prince  Edward '*  6 

10  Gilberts  Mills Prince  Edward '*  8 

11  West  Lake    Mrs.  J.  W.   Hy«tt'8  in  P.  M., 

School  House  in  evening Prince  Edward '*  9 

12  Cherry  Valley,  Town  Hall Prince  Edward  (aft) "  10 

13  Milford,  Town  Hall Prince  Edward "  H 

14  Adolphustown,  Town  Hall Lennox "  12 

16  Stella Amherst  Island *'  13 

16  Morrisburg Dundas "  IJ 

17  Brinston's  Corners,  Gibson's  Hall Dundas "  17 

18  Inkerman Dundas "  18 

19  Chesterville,  Town  Hall Dundas *'  19 

20  Morewood,  Foregters'  Hall Dundas **  20 
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Ih  VISION  11.— CJontinued. 

21  Rnaeell,  Town  Hall. Ruasell  (eve) June  22 

22  Manitock Carleton *'  23 

23  North  Gower,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Craig's  in  P.  M., 

Town  Hall  in  evening Carleton **  24 

24  Stittaville Carleton "  26 

25  Pitzroy  Harbor Carleton "  26 

26  Douglas,  Bromley  Temperance  Hall North  Renfrew  (eve) **  27 

27  Forester's  Falls,  Town  Hall NortB  Renfrew  (eve) '*  29 

28  Westmeath,  Town  Hall North  Renfrew  (eve) "  30 

29  Beachburg,  Town  Hall North  Renfrew  (eve) July  2 

30  Scotland North  Renfrew **  3 

31  Micksburg North  Renfrew *'  4 

32  Perth South  Lanark **  6 

33  Lanark North  Lapark **  7 


NORTHERN  SERIES  OF  FARMERS'  AND  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS,  1908. 
Division  12.    Mr.  George  Carlaw,  Wark worth. 

Mr.  Carlaw  is  an  Associate  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  since  graduation  has  put  into 

practice  the  knowledge  acquired  at  the  College  and  by  wide  reading  since  that  time.  Mr. 
Carlaw  is  a  successful  practical  dairyman,  and  is  well  qualified  to  ^ve  valuable  instruction  and 
timely  advice  to  the  farmers  of  tha  northern  districts.  His  experience  as  an  Institute  lecturer 
and  a  local  Institute  officer  add  to  his  qualifications  as  a  delegate. 

Subjects  :  '•Selection  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Herds,"  "Cultivation  of  the  Soil  and  Eradica- 
tion of  Weeds,"  ''Soiling  Cr  ps  for  the  Farmer,"  "The  Home  Dairy,"  "Agricultural 
Education." 

Mrs.  Jno.  Bates,  Broad  Ripple,  Ind. 

1  Emsdale,  Agricultural  Hall ; . .  East  Parry  Pound June  11 

'A  Doe  Lake,  School  House • East  Parry  Sound "  12 

3  Midlothian,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  13 

4  Magnetawan,  Orange  Hall East  Parry  Sound  (aft) "  15 

5  Burk's  Falls,  Sharp's  Hall East  Parry  Sound "  16 

6  Sundridge,  Orange  Hall East  Parry  Sound "  17 

7  South  River,  Vincent's  Hall East  Parry  Sound "  18 

8  Trout  Creek,  Trussler's  Hall East  Parrv  Sound "  19 

9  Granite  Hill,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  20 

10  Golden  Valley,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  22 

11  Amstein,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  23 

12  Loring,  Russell  Hall East  Parry  Sound "  24 

13  Restoule,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  25 

14  Nipissing,  School  House East  Parry  Sound "  26 

15  Powassan,  Stewart's  Hall East  Parry  Sound "  27 

16  New  Liskeard,  Orange  Hall Temiskaming "  29 

17  Hillview,  School  House Temiskaming "  30 

18  Milberta,  Newton's  Hall Temiskaming July  2 

19  Uno  Park,  School  House Temiskaming "  3 

20  Hanbury,  School  House Temiskamirg "  4 

21  Thomloe Temiskaming "  6 

22  Earlton,  School  House Temiskaming "  7 

23  Heaslip,  School  House Temiskaming "  8 

24  Englehart Temiskaming "  9 

25  Charlton Temiskaming. "  .10 

26  Tomstown Temiskaming "  11 

27  Hilliardton,  School  House Temiskaming "  13 

28  Judge,  School  House Temiskaming "  14 

29  Haileybury,  Orange  Hall Temiskaming "  15 
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Division  13.     Andrew  Elliott,  Gait. 

Mr.  Elliott  is  a  successful  practical  farmer,  who  has  always  been  a  close  student,  and  wbo 
has  had  the  advantage  of  doin^  Institute  work  in  many  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and 
in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Elliott  brines  practical  experience,  enthusiasm,  per- 
severance and  tact  into  his  Institute  work.  His  knowledge  and  experience  should  make  him 
of  special  value  as  an  Institute  worker  to  the  farmers  of  northern  Ontario. 

SuBJBcrs  :  *' Building  -  p  of  Soils,  and  Retention  of  Fertilitv,"  "Clover  and  Root  Crops," 
"Live  Stock  for  the  Northern  Farmers,"  "Dairying,"  "Pure  Seeds,"  The  Judging 
of  Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Sheep,  iioga  and  fleavy  Honses. 

Miss  Blanche  Maddock,  Guelph,  Out. 

1  Grimesthorpe,  School  House W  st  Manitoulin June  10 

2  Billings,  No.  2  School  House West  Manitoulin "  11 

3  Gordon's  School  House,  No.  4 West  Manitoulin "  12 

4  Barrie  Island,  School  House West  Manitoulin "  13 

5  Poplar,  School  House West  Manitoulin "  15 

6  Silver  Water,  Foresters'  Hall West  Manitoulin "  16 

7  Marksville,  Town  Hall St.  Joseph  Island "  19 

8  Kaskawan.  School  House  (aft. ) St.  Joseph  Island "  20 

9  Stone  School  House  (eve. ) St.  Joseph  Island "  M 

10  Carterton,  Town  Hall St.  Joseph  island "  22 

11  Kentvale,  Orange  Hall St,  Joseph  Island "  23 

12  Richard's  Landing,  Town  Hall  St.  Joseph  Island "  24 

13  Little  Rapids,  School  House East  Algoma "  26 

14  Alma  Heights,  School  Hou«e East  Algoma. "  27 

15  Livingstone's  Creek,  School  House Kast  Algoma "  29 

16  Sowerby,  Maccabee's  Hall East  Algoma "  30 

17  Goldenburg,  School  House East  Algoma July  1 

18  Iron  Bridge,  Orange  Hall East  Algoma "  2 

19  Wallord East  Algoma "  3 

20  Warren,  Orange  Hall West  Nipissing "  4 

21  Verncr,  School  House West  Nipissing "  6 

22  Sturgeon  Falls West  Nipissing "  7 

23  Four  Mile  Lake  (aft. ) West  Nipis.«ing "  <i 

24  Widdifield  Hall  (eve. ) West  Nip'ssing "  8 

25  Woodlands,  School  House West  Nipissing "  9 

Division  14.     W.  F.  Kydd,  Simooe,  Ont.  :— 

Mr.  Kydd  has  had  wide  experience  in  general  farming,  and  has  specialized  in  dairying  and 
small  fruits.  He  is  looked  up(m  as  one  of  the  best  judges  of  both  heavv  and  light  horses  and 
dairy  cattle,  and  his  experience  as  a  judge  at  fall  fairs  and  Institute  work  places  him  in  a  pon- 
tion  to  render  excellent  service  along  lines  indicated  in  the  subjects  given  below.  Mr.  Kydd 
will  be  able  to  conduct  judging  classes  on  heavy  and  light  horses  and  dairy  cattle. 

Subjects  :  "  Horses  for  the  Northern  Country,"  "  The  Dairy  Cow— Her  Summer  Feed  and 
Winter  Care,"  "  Cultivation  of  the  Soil,"  "  Growing  of  Potatoes,"  "The  Farmer's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden,"    "  Dropped  Stitches." 

Mrs.  C  Campbell,  Windsor. 

1  Nolalu Thunder  Bay June  16 

2  Hymers,  Orange  Hall Thunder  Bay *'  17 

3  O'Connor,  School  House  No.  1 Thunder  Bay "  18 

4  Stanley,  School  House  No.  2 ."  Thunder  Bay **  19 

5  Paipoonge,  School  House  No.  1 Thunder  Bay "  20 

6  Wolf  River,  Baptist  Church Thunder  Bav *'  22 

7  Dorion,  School  House  No.  2 Thunder  Bay "  23 

8  Murillo,  Town  Hall Thunder  Bay "  24 

9  Drvden,  Hutchison's  Hall Wabigoon **  25 

10  Mihnitaki,  P.  0.  Billing Wabigoon "  26 

11  Oxdrift,  School  House Wabigoon *•  27 

12  Eagle  River,  Town  Hall Wabigoon "  29 

13  Wabigoon "  30 

14  Rainy  River,  Robert's-  Hall Rainy  River July  3 

15  Sleeman,  A.  J.  Hunter's Rainy  River "  4 

16  Htratton,  Foresters'  Hall Rainy  River "  6 

17  Klondike,  McKenzie's  School  House Rainv  River "  7 

18  Barwick,  Weston's  Hall Rainy  River "  8 

19*Emo,  McEachren's  Hall  (annual) Rainy  River "  9 

20  Devlin,  Foresters'  Hall Rainy  River "  10 

21  Crozier,  School  House Rainy  River **  11 

22  Fort  Francis,  Town  Hall Rainy  River "  13 

23  Isherwood,  School  House Rainy  River  (aft) **  14 
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Division  15.    Speaker  has  not  been  procured  in  time  for  publication, 
will  be  announced  by  correspondence,  to  the  Institutes  concerned. 


Name  and  subjects 


Miss  B.  Gilholm,  Bright. 

l*Little  Current * East  Manitoulin 

2  Green  Bay,  School  Hou^e '  East  Manitoulin 

3*Shegjaindah,  School  House East  Manitoulin 

4  Manitowaning,  Agric.  Hall East  Manitoulin 

5  Wikwemikong,  Council  Chamber  (aft. ) East  Manitoulin 

6  Hilly  Grove,  School  House East  Manitoulin 

7  The  Slash,  School  House East  Manitoulin 

8*8outh  Bay,  School  House East  Manitoulin. . .  >. . 

9  Tehkummah,  School  House East  Manitoulin 

10  Big  Lake East  Manitoulin 

11  Mindemoya,  School  House East  Manitoulin 

12  Gordon  Lake,  Oranee  Hall North  Shore  Algoma. 

13  Desbarats,  Orange  Hall North  Shore  Algoma. 

14  McLennan,  Maccabee  Hall North  Shore  Algoma. 

15  Bar  River,  Orange  Hall North  Shore  Algoma. 

16  Echo  Bay,  Orange  Hall North  Shore  Algoma. 

17  Tarantorus,  School  Houte - Centre  Algoma 

18  West  Korah,  School  House Centre  Algoma 

19  Bass  Line,  School  House Centre  Algoma 

20  Goulais  Bay,  School  House Centre  Algoma. 

21  East  Korah,  School  House Centre  Algoma 

22  Ash  worth,  Stisted  Township  Hall North  Muskoka 

23  Aspdin,  Clifton  Hall North  Muskoka 

24  Ravenscliffe,  Patron  Hall North  Muskoka 

25  Huntsville,  Court  House North  Muskoka 

26  Brunei,  No.  5  School  House North  Muskoka 

27  Birkendale,  The  Hemlock North  Muskoka 

28  Hillside,  School  House North  Muskoka 

29  Novar,  Cowan's  Hull North  Muskoka 


.June 


July 


10 

11 

12 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

22 

24 

25 

26 

27 

29 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 


Division  16.     Henry  Glendinning,  Manilla. 

Mr.  Glendinning  is  a  successful  general  farmer,  and  has  specialized  in  dairying  and  the 
production  of  high  class  seeds.  He  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the  control  of  weeds  and 
is  an  authority  upon  fodder  crops.  Mr.  Gl  ^ndinning's  experience  in  Institute  work  in  several 
of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  his  close  study  of  agricultural  problems,  places  him  in  a 
position  to  be  of  special  value  to  the  farmers  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  Province. 

SuBJBCTS  :  "The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  **Production  of  Hay  and  Clover," 
"Cultivation  of  the  Soil,"  "The  Destruction  of  Weeds  and  the  Production  of  Good 
Seed,"  "Farm  Conveniences." 


Miss  L.  Shuttleworth,  Guelph. 

1  Milbridge North  Hastings. . 

2  St.  Ola North  Hastings . . 

3  Coe  Hill,  School  House North  Hastings  . . 

4  Lass  Wade,  School  House North  Peterboro. 

6  South  Burleigh,  School  House North  Peterboro. 

6  Apsley,  Town  Hall North  Peterboro. . 

7  Clydesdale,  School  House North  Peterboro  . 

8  L'Amable,  Town  Hall North  Hastings  . . 

9  Hermon,  School  House North  Hastings  . . 

10  Fort  Stewart,  Foresters'  Hall North  Hastings  . . 

11  New  Carlow,  School  House North  Hastings  . . 

12  Hybla,  School  House North  Hastings  . . 

13  Maynooth,  Town  Hall North  Hastings  . . 

14  Bancroft,  Town  Hall North  Hastings  . . 

15  Wood  P.  O.,  School  House North  Hastings  . . 


.June 


11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
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Division  17.    Dr.  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown. 

Dr.  Reed  is  not  only  a  graduate  in  veterinary  science,  bat  has  also  the  advantage  of  pracUcai 
farm  experience.  He  has  been  an  acceptable  delegate  to  many  of  the  northern  dismcte  of 
Ontario  and  his  close  study  of  those  sections  render  him  particularly  well  qualified  to  inBtract 
the  farmers  in  the  northern  sections  of  Haliburton,  Victoria  and  Peterboro.  His  demonstrations 
in  the  Judging  of  Live  Stock  (horses,  dairy  cattle  and  swine)  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

Subjects  :  ''Breeding,  Caring  and  Feeding  of  Horses,"  "Live  Stock  Recommended  for  the 
Newer  Sections  of  the  Province,"  "Rotation  of  Crops  and  Greneral  Cultivation." 
"The  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals  and  the  Treatment  thereof.*'  Evening,  "Train- 
ing of  the  Young  Horse.'* 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Watts,  Clinton. 

1  Deer  i^ke.  No.  3  and  4  School  House Haliburton June  11 

2  Wilberforce f Haliburton "  12 

3  Tory  Hill,  School  House Haliburton "  13 

4  Gooderham,  Orange  Hall Haliburton "  15 

6  Irondale,  School  House Haliburton "  16 

6  Kinmount  (a.  m.  and  aft.  only) Haliburton "  17 

7  Haliourton,  Town  Hall Haliburton "  18 

8  Minden,  Town  Hall Haliburton "  19 

9  Coboconk,  C.O.O.F.  Hall North  Victoria "  20 

10  Norland,  Foresters*  Hall. North  Victoria "  22 

11  Head  Lake,  Township  Hall North  Victoria "  23 

12  Uphill North  Victoria "  24 

13  Dalrymplc,  Orange  Hall.- North  Victoria "  25 

14  Kirkfield,  McKenzie's  Hall North  Victoria "  26 

15  Hall  Bridge,  School  House North  Peterboro "  27 

16  Lakehurst,  Town  Hall North  Peterboro "  29 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS   AND   THEIR  SUBJECTS,    1908. 

Mrs.  M.  X.  Ashley^  of  LondeshorOf  has  for  four  years  been  Superintendent  of  a 
Maternity  Hospital,  during  which  time  many  diseases  came  under  her  care.  She  has  had 
actual  experience  in  the  best  methods  of  home  management,  and  for  years  has  taught 
and  addressed^  large  gatherings. 

SxrBJBOTS:    "Responsibilities  of   mothers    to   daughters,   and  vice  versa." 
''The  feeding  and  care  of  infants.*' 
**The  sacredn^ss  of  the  body." 
* 'Simple  meals, — their  refining  influence." 

"Sanitation  and  hygiene."  •         . 

"Homemaking  versus  housekeeping." 

Mrs.  MoUie  McC.  Allen,  of  Oswego,  N.Y.,  is  a  college  bred  woman  who  has  for 
several  years  operated  her  own  poultry  farm.  During  the  winter  she  addresses  the 
Institutes  in  various  States.  She  comes  prepared  to  talk  on  "Poultry"  and  "Sanita- 
tion." 

Sttbjbcts:   "Poultry  keeping, — ^Hens  and  turkeys'.' 
"Gardening  for  women." 
"Fruit  growing  and  fruit  for  home  use." 
"The  sanitary  home." 
"Sanitary  milk." 

"Proper  feeding  of  young  children." 
"Tuberculosis  from  the  farmers*  standpoint." 

Dr.  Annie  Backus  of  Aylmer  brings  her  medical  training  and  practice  as  well  as 
her  experience  in  country  life  and  places  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  women  who  hear 
her  talks.  She  is  pre-eminently  practical,  ready  and  willing  to  help  womankind.  Dr. 
Backus  has  been  closel]^  identified  with  Institute  work  throughout  the  Province,  and 
especially  in  her  own  riding,  for  seven  years. 

BuBJEOTS:    "Hygiene  of  the  home  and  aids  in  nursing." 
"Consumption  and  its  prevention." 
"The  importance  and  ifteaning  of  Woman's  Work." 
"Training  in  the  home." 
"Education  of  girls." 

"Physical  and  mental  harm  in  faultfinding." 
"Poultry  raising." 

Miss  Mary  Bell,  of  Buffalo,  N.T.,  is  a  graduate  in  Domestic  Science  of  the  Oread 
Institute  and  has  had  two  years'  experience  in  Women's  Institute  work  in  Ontario.  She 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  year  in  teaching  domestic  science  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
Her  extended  experience  and  the  thorough  preparation  which  she  gives  her  work, 
•enable  her  to  render  most  acceptable  service. 

Sttbjeotb:    "Hints  for  home  nursing, — ^Demonstrations  in  bandaging." 
"Ventilation,  sanitation,  hygiene." 
"Dietaries  for  different  classes  of  people." 
"Use  and  misuse  of  beverages." 
"Men  and  women  of  the  future." 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Bates,  of  Broad  Bipple,  Ind.,  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Women's 
Institute  work  for  several  seasons,  and  has  rendered  most  acceptable  service  to  many 
of  the  Institutes  in  Ontario.  She  is  prepared  to  give  valuable  instruction  not  only 
along  domestic  science  lines,  but  treats  "Home  Making"  in  a  broad  minded  manner 
She  has  much  valuable  advice  to  give  to  mothers. 

Subjeotb:    "Practical  training  for  women." 
"Home  sewing." 
"Short  steps  in  kitchen  work." 
"Home  making  a  fine  art." 
"Young  people's  institutes." 
"Food  Values." 

Miss  Gertrude  Carter,  of  Guelph,  graduated  from  the  Guelph  Dairy  School  and  at 
once  went  into  creamery  work.     She  speaks  well  on  dairy  subjects  and  includes  the  not 

[15] 
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less    important    subject    of    sewing.      Miss  Carter   is  now   taking  the   course   at  the 
Macdonald  Institute  and  can  devote  only  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  work  this  season. 

Subjects  :    "Sewing."    Demonstrated. 

"Butter-making  on  the  farm.'* 
"Production  and  care  of  milk." 
"Kitchens,  past  and  present." 
"Courtesy  in  the  home." 
"The  sunny  side  of  life." 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell ,  of  Windsor y  has  long  been  associated  with 
Institute  work;  in  fact  she  is  a  pioneer  and  with  her  opportunities  for  comparing  the 
past  with  the  present,  and  her  knowledge  and  approciation  of  what  the  Women's 
Institutes  have  done  for  Ontario,  she  is  ready  to  impart  her  enthuaias^i,  in  addresset 
on  practical  home  subjects. 

Subjects  :    "Canning  fruits  and  vegetables." 
The  care  and  uses  of  milk." 
"The  comparison  of  our  common   foods." 
"Poultry  raising, — Is  it  a  profitable  or  losing  business?" 
"The  housekeeper  and  her   importance  to  the  State." 

Mi^s  Susie  Campbell,  of  Brampton,  is  one  of  those  speakers  who  leave  audiences 
enthusiastic  in  pursuing  definite  lines  of  work.  She  has  a  wide  range  of  these  subjects") 
which  are  most  needed  by  the  woman  and  the  girl  on  the  farm.  Her  success  in  extend- 
ing the  organizations  to  all  parts  of  Peel  county  has  been  most  marked,  and  her  advice 
to  officers  should  prove  of  great  value  to  them  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Institutes. 

Subjects*.    "The  ideal  home." 
"Character." 

"A  young  lady's  accomplishments." 
"The  influence  of  women." 
"The  judicious  housekeeper  and  homemaker." 
"Our  fair  Dominion." 
"Demonstrations  in  needlework." 

Miss  B.  Duncan,  of  Emery,  has  had  scientific  training  in  the  Hamilton  School  of 
Domestic  Science.  This  with  her  experience  in  country  and  city  life  to  round  out  the 
application  of  her  addresses,  should  gain  for  her  an  appreciative  reception. 

Subjects  :    "Use  of  food  to  the  body." 

"Everyday  helps  for  the  housewife." 

"Hints  on  selecting  and  caring  for  meats." 

"Food  values." 

"Girls  and  their  ideals." 

"Country  homes." 

Miss  L.  Duncan,  of  Emery,  has  been  markedly  successful  in  extending  the  work  of 
the  Women's  Institute  in  West  York.  Her  suggestions  to  Institute  officers,  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  interesting  all  classes  and  ages  and  in  making  the  meetings  most  helpful, 
will  be  much  appreciated,. 

Subjects  :    "House  Plants." 

"Systematic  Housework." 

"Simple  home  decorations." 

"Ways  of  arousing  interest  in  civic  improvement." 

"Institute  work, — Helpful  hints  to  Institute  officers." 

Miss  Clara  Elliott,  of  Hamilton,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Domestic  Science 
Department  of  the  Peterboro'  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  past  three  months,  has  had  thp 
advantage  of  a  Macdonald  Institute  training,  and  is  well  qualified  to  talk  on  food 
subjects  and  demonstrate  the  same. 

Subjbctb  :   "Uses  of  food  to  the  body."   • 

"Bread, — wheat  varieties,  flour,  yeast." 
"Domestic  Science." 
"The  house, — site,  plan  and  care." 
"Language  and  poetry  of  flowers." 
"Famous  women." 
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Miss  B.  GUkolm,  of  Bright,  has  the  advantage  of  a  Creamery  Coarse  at  the  Guelph 
Dairy  School.  She  is  a  specialist  in  butter-making,  holding  diplomas  for  proficiency. 
We  recommend  her  as  one  who  loves  country  life  and  wishes  to  do  her  share  in  making 
it  more  ideal  for  every  country  woman  and  girl. 

Subibotb:    **WiIl  the  dairy  cow  remove  the  mortgage?" 

''Care  and  handling  of  milk  and  cream  by  the  producer  and  in  transit." 
''Our  friends  and  foes — Bacteria." 
''Institute  work." 
"Our  Ain  Fireside." 

Miss  M.  Govenlocky  of  SackvilUy  N.B,,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lillian  Massey  School. 
After  becoming  a  teacher  in  the  same,  she  took  charge  of  the  Massey-Treble  School  in 
connection  with  Mount  Allison  College,  Sackville.  Miss  Govenlock  was  an  acceptable 
delegate  at  Women's  Institutes  two  years  ago.  She  is  capable,  practical  and  inter-, 
osting  in  her  talks  and  demonstrations. 

Subjects  :    "Kitchen  Suggestions.". 

"Home  products  as  food." 

"Home  nursing  and  food  for  the  sick." 

"Domestic  economy." 

"Harmony  in  home  furnishings." 

Miss  G.  Gray,  of  Toronto,  is  a  Domestic  Science  Graduate  and  is  regularly  engaged 
in  New  York  and  Ontario  Women's  Institute  work.  She  imparts  knowledge  in  a  clear, 
forceful  and  attractive  manner. 

Subjects:   "Chemistry  of  the  household." 

"Foods, — ^their  use  and  preparation." 

"Interior  decoration  of  the  home."     (Illustrated). 

"Science  in  the  home." 

"Life's  Talisman." 

"Our  assets." 

Miss  M,  Gray,  of  Toronto,  has  been  on  the  Toronto  Public  School  Staff  for  seven 
years.  Previous  to  this  she  taught  in  the  country  schools  and,  with  her  experience  ii^ 
public  work  and  speaking,  she  will  have  much  of  interest  for  her  hearers. 

Subjects:    "Mother  and  teacher." 

"The  mind  as  a  storehouse." 
"A  praiseworthy  ambition." 
"Our  investment  of  influence." 

Miss  N.  B.  Hall,  of  Lindsay,  has  not  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  Domestic 
Science  education,  but  is  a  school  teacher  of  considerable  experience  and  will  be  able 
to  present  her  subjects  in  an  attractive  and  forceful  manner.  Institute  members  will 
find  much  of  value  in  her  addresses  and  demonstrations. 

Subjects  :    "Sanitation  and  hygiene." 

"Hints  for  the  sick  room, — Demonstrations  in  Bandaging." 
"Talk  on  laundry  work." 
"Use  of  food  to  the  body." 

Miss  Irene  Eyland,  of  Toronto,  has  taken    the    full   course    in  the  Lillian  Massey 
School  of  Domestic  Science  and  is  completing  her  Arts  course  in  the  University.     Miss 
Hy land's  experience  in  the  management  of  the  household,  together  with  her  scientific 
training,  will  enable  her  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  Institutes. 
Subjects:    "Emergencies  and  Bandaging." 
"Hygiene  in  the  Home." 

"Food  Values."     (I^emonstrations  in  the  afternoon). 
"The  Value  of  Fruit  in  our  Diet." 
"The  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis." 

Miss  J.  A.  Mclntyre,  of  Biverside,  N.B.,  after  graduating  from  the  Lillian  Massey 
School,  Toronto,  spent  several  weeks  in  Women's  Institute  work  in  the  summer  of 
1907.  Her  demonstrations  and  lectures  were  highly  spoken  of  and  the  experience 
which  she  has  had  during  the  past  year  in  College  work  will  make  her  even  more 
valuable  in  1908. 

Subjects:    "Dietetics  in  health  and  disease." 

"Hints  on  home  nursing;  demonstration  in  bandaging." 
"Food  and  its  functions." 
"Household  science  on  the  farm." 
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Mis8  Helen  McMurchie,  of  Earriston,  is  a  Macdonald  Institute  graduate.  She 
understands  domestic  economy  as  applied  to  the  country  home  and  is^Eighly  appreci- 
at;^d  as  an  Institute  worker. 

Subjects  :    ''Some  hints  on  home  dressmaking." 

"The  planning  of  a  farm  house."     (Illustrated). 
"Table  setting  and  serving."     (Illustrated). 
"Books  in  the  home." 
"The  value  of  pictures."     (Illustrated). 
"Food  Values." 

Miss  Annie  Morrison,  of  Toronto,  is  also  a  graduate  of  a  School  of  Domestic 
Science  and  has  been  in  touch  with  the  Women's  Institute  which  for  two  years  she 
represented  as  delegate.  With  her  practical  household  training  she  has  made  her 
addresses  and  demonstrations  clear^   practical  and  interesting. 

Subjects  :    "Bread  and  cake  making." 
"Millinery." 
"Food  values." 
"Economies  of  the  home." . 
"Pure  food  and  its  effect  upon  the  nation." 

Miss  B.  Miliar,  of  (hielph,  comes  to  us  this  year  fresh  from  her  experiences  in  New 
York  State  and  with  the  Travelling  Dairy  School,  Nova  Scotia.  Her  dairy  talks  and 
her  instruction  re  nursing  are  just  what  is  demanded  by  the  Women's  Institute.  Miss 
Millar  is  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  acceptable  workers. 

Subjects:    "Ten  minute  talks  upon  home  nursing: — (a)  The  nurse  and  her  duties; 

(b)  The  room  and  its  care;  (c)  Little  helps  for  patient  and  nurse; 

(d)  The  invalid's  tray;  (e)  Beds  and  bed  making;  (J)  Emergencies; 

(g)  Bandaging — (e)   and   (g)  demonstrated   and    illustrated." 
"Home  sanitation." 
"Mistakes  made  in  the  dairy." 
"As  others  see  us." 

Miss  B.  Maddock,  of  Guelph,  understands  the  Institute  work  from  its  inception  to 
the  present  time.  With  her  Macdonald  Institute  training,  she  has  a  fund  of  useful 
information  which  is  welcomed  by  her  audiences.  She  has  been  particularly  capable 
in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  people  and  in  getting  them  to  work. 

Subjects  :    "Bread  Making  " 

"Bacteria — their  relation  to  health  and  disease." 

"Different  cuts  of  meat — their  selection  and  preparation." 

"Hygienic  and  economic  values  of  food." 

"Preserving  and  canning  fruits  and  vegetables." 

"A  girPs  possibilities." 

"Our  women's  institutes  and  how  to  make  them  interesting." 

Miss  L,  BeynoldSy  of  Scarhoro*  Junction^  has  extended  experience  in  the  conducting 
of  Women's  Institutes^  which  places  her  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  advice  in  her 
lecturing  tours.     She  is  enthusiastic  and  her  addresses  are  well  received. 

Subjects:    "Hygiene  and  sanitation." 

"Foods, — ^their  different  constituents." 
"Character  building." 

"Horticulture — (a)   Vegetable  growing;   (6)   Floriculture;   (c)   Landscape 
gardening." 

Miss  I  sob  el  Rife,  of  Hespeler,  brings  her  extensive  public  school  experience  as  an 
asset  into   Women's  Institute  work.     She  is  skilful  in    imparting  instruction  and  in 
its  application.     Her  lectures  are  practical  and  delivered  in  a  pleasing  manner.     She 
is  well  qualified  to  advise  officers  as  to  the  extension  and  operation  of  Institute  work. 
Subjects  :    "Helpfulness  in  Women's  Institutes." 
"Sunshine,  Pure  Air  and  the  Bath." 
"Home  treatment  of  consumption." 
"Education  of  our  young  people." 
"The  home  in  its  attitude  to  the  school." 

Miss  LaMra  Bose,  of  (hielph,  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Women's  Institutes  of 
Ontario.     Her  ability  as  a  public  speaker  and  her  wide  knowledge  of  affairs  place  her 
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in  a  position  to  render  the  best  services  to  the  Institutes.  She  has  charge  of  the  Home 
Dairy  Department  at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  has  instructed  many  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  art  of  butter-making. 

SuBjBOTB:    ''How  to  increase  dairy  profits." 

''Difficulties  in  butter-making,  and  how  to  overcome  them." 

"What  milk  is  and  how  it  should  be  cared  for." 

"The  influence  of  environment." 

"The  head,  the  hand,  the  heart, — ^the  tripod  of  successful  work." 

"A  talk  to  housekeepers  on  housekeeping." 

"The  making  of  bread  and  buna." 

Mrs.  M.  Butnam,  M.D.,  of  Clintoriy  comes  to  this  field  of  work  with  the  rich 
experience  gleaned  from  home  and  foreign  practice.  She  graduated  from  Trinity  in 
'96,  took  a  Post  Graduate  Course  in  New  York  and  went  to  Ceylon.  With  travel  and 
actual  work^  her  advice  promises  to  be  not  only  practical,  but  fascinating. 

SuBJBOTfi:    "Sanitation  and  }iealth." 

"The  law  and  gospel  of  heredity." 

"Young  women, — ^tiie  hope  of  the  future." 

"Temperance — Scientifically  considered." 

"Emergencies  and  Bandaging." 

"Housekeeping  versus  home-making^." 

"The  power  of  habit  in  the  formation  of  character." 

Mrs,  J.  H.  Shaw,  of  Hespeler,  has  been  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  Women's 
Institutes  of  S.  Waterloo.  Her  practical  experience  and  tact  insure  addresses  of 
value  and  interest. 

SuBjrBGTB:    "Beneficial  Suggestions  to  Branch  Institutes." 
"A  talk  on  the  Institute  motto." 
"Work." 

Miss  L.  Shuttleworth,  of  Guelph^  has  had  broad  experience  in  household  man- 
agement and  in  dairy  work,  and  these  with  her  clear  insight  into  her  sujbects,  qualify 
her  as  an  Institute  speaker  of  great  resource,  and  place  her  in  a  position  to  be  of 
special  service  to  Institute  members.  She  has  given  instruction  in  dairy  school  and' 
travelling  dairies  in  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  acted  as  judge  at  the  Toronto 
Exhibition,  as  well  as  other  fairs. 

Subjects  :   "Cool  dishes  for  summer  use.'" 

"Fruits — methods  of  canning,    preserving,  etc." 

"Health  as  a  basis  of  womanly  beauty." 

"Short  talks  and  discussion  on   cream   separators,  dairy  utensils     and 

their  care,  churning,  care  cf  milk  and  cream. 
"The  needs  of  the  dairy  industry." 
"Evenings  at  the   Homestead." 

Mrs,  F,  W.  Watis,  of  Clinton,  has  proved  herself  an  efficient  officer  as  district 
secretary  of  the  West  Huron  Women's  Institute.  She  has  had  some  experience  in 
Institute  work  and  uses  great  care  in  the  preparation  of  her  subject  matter,  and  her 
services  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  Institutes  visited. 

SuBJEOTB :   "Home  nursing." 

"The  bath,  fresh  air  and  exercise." 
"What  mothers  should  know  and  remember." 
"The  benefits  of  Women's  Institutes." 
"Happiness  in  the  home." 

Miss  Mary  Yaies,  of  Terrinoion  Farm,  Toronto,  lends  to  her  lectures  the  charm 
of  the  English  gentlewoman.  She  is  a  certified  poultry  expert,  a  late  instructor  at 
Stndley  Agricultural  College,  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  and  is  at  present  business  manager 
of  a  poultry  farm.  Her  services  at  the  Poultry  Institutes  conducted  by  the  Department 
last  winter  were  much  appreciated.  The  Women's  Institutes  are  i'ndeed  very  fortunate 
in  having  an  opportunity  to  hear  so  competent  a  lecturer. 

SuBJEOTS :  "The  management  of  poultry,"  under  eight  diflPerent  addresses.  Demon- 
strations in  plucking  and  shaping;  grading  and  packing;  trussing 
for  boiling   and  roasting. 

"Home  Economies." 

"Our  servants — earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  and  how  to  use  them  in  the 
home." 

"Method  in  farm  records  and  correspondence." 
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FARMERS'  Institutes  of  Ontario 

1907. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture : 

Sir, — I  have,  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  thirteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  report  of  Ontario  Institutes  now  appears  in  four  volumes — Farmers' 
Institutes,  Part  I.,  Part  II.;  Women's  Institutes,  Part  I.,  and  Part  II. 

This  volume,  Part  I.,  Farmers'  Institute  report,  is  composed  of  papers 
and  addresses  delivered  by  Institute  lecturers  and  local  speakers  at  Farmers' 
Institute  meetings,  also  some  articles  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for 
this  report.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  of  the  Province  will  read  these 
articles  carefully  and  make  practical  application,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
lessons  taught  therein. 

Part  II.  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  report  contains  statistics  regarding 
the  work  throughout  the  Province  as  well  as  announcements  of  meetings, 
speakers,  and  their  subjects,  and  notes  of  special  value  to  officers  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Institute. 

We  wish  to  urge  the  farmers  who  are  members  of  the  Institute  to  renew 
their  membership  from  year  to  year.  By  keeping  files  of  the  reports  sent  out 
by  the  Department  from  time  to  time,  the  farmers  will  be  able  to  follow  the 
different  lines  of  work  pursued  at  the  Agricultural  College,  at  the  Winter 
Fair,  by  the  Dairymen's  Associations,  and  in, connection  with  Institute  meet- 
ings. Each  year  a  number  of  old  members  drop  out  and  new  ones  are  secured. 
We  wish  to  retain  the  old  members  so  far  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  membership.  Each  member  should  make  it  his  business  to  induce 
others  to*  join  in  the  work  of  the  Institute.    ' 

We  trust  that  not  only  the  directors  of  the  Institute  but  the  regular  mem- 
bers will  make  their  w^nts  known  to  the  secretary  for  the  district  as  well  as 
to  the  Department,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  furnish  speak- 
ers who  are  specially  qualified  to  give  addresses  upon  lines  which  are  of  parti- 
cular value  to  the  districts  concerned. 

The  history  of  Institutes  both  in  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  Ontario 
from  the  time  of  their  establishment  until  the  present  shows  an  attendance 
and  interest  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
the  state,  and  those  who  do  attend  meetings  and  read  the  reports  are  for  the 
most  part  those  who  are  the  least  in  need  of  education  along  agricultural 
lines.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  the  men  who  are  most  successful  farmers  that 
have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  prob- 
lem has  always  been  how  are  we  to  get  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  the 
men  who  are  not  following  up-to-date  methods.  We  trust  that  those  who 
attend  the  meetings,  and  especially  those  who  hold  office  in  the  Institute,  will 
each  do  his  part  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  the  farmers  of  his  locality  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  meetings  and  the  addresses  by  delegates  sent  out  by  the 
Department,  and,  if  possible,  to  arrange  for  the  establishment  of  local  organ- 
izations for  the  purpose  of  studying  up-to-date  methods  in  agriculture  and 
their  application  to  local  conditions.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  might  well 
profit  by  the  experience  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario.  The  holding  of 
regular  monthly  meetings  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  by  the 
local  organization  and  their  dependence  almost  entirely  upon  local  talent  for 
entertainment,  addresses,  and  papers    has  given  a    stability  to   the    work  of 
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Women's  Institutes  which  is  not  found  in  the  farmers'  organizations.  If  the 
farmers  of  each  ^locality  will  only  establish  a  Farmers'  Institute  Club  or  some 
other  organization  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  problems  which  are  of  interest  to  them  as  farmers,  a  benefit  will  result 
which  cannot  be  derived  by  depending  upon  one  or  two  meetings  during  the 
year  to  which  lecturers  are  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  at 
which  only  a  limited  time  can  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  local  problems. 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Institutes  as  to  particulars  for  the  form- 
ation  of  these  Clubs.  We  must  look  largely  to  the  young  men  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  on  of  this  work.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  fathers 
will  lend  their  assistance  towards  the  organization  of  local  Clubs  and  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  at  the  same  time  encourage  their  sons  and  neighbor's 
sons  to  take  an  active  interest. 

In  connection  with  the  Club  work  as  well  as  the  regular  Institute  meet- 
ings, arrangements  should  be  made  for  some  practical  work  which  is  of  local 
interest — ^judging  classes  for  live  stock  and  seeds;  identification  of  weeds; 
discussion  of  methods  of  cultivation  and  rotation;  lines  of  breeding  for  the 
different  classes  of  live  stock,  etc. 

We  appeal  to  the  farmers  and  their  sons  to  make  a  study  of  the  reports 
sent  out;  and  not  only  should  these  reports  be  carefully  read  and  carefully 
studied,  but  the  articles  which  appear  in  our  excellent  agricultural  papers 
from  time  to  time  should  be  carefully  read  and  the  principles  set  forth  or  the 
experiences  cited,  applied  so  far  as  possible  to  local  conditions. 

There  is  probably  no  need  that  the  farmers  of  the  Province  be  furnished 
with  much  additional  information  on  agricultural  topics  or  that  we  supply 
lecturers  for  a  greater  number  of  meetings,  but  rather  that  the  farmers  make 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  ^principles  advocated  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made  from  time  to  time.  This  can  best  be  done  when  the  farmers  of  the 
locality  have  some  organization  through  which  the  experiences  and  opinions 
of  the  farmers  of  the  locality  can  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  at  which 
free  and  full  discussion  can  be  had. 

We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  articles 
appearing  in  this  report.  If  the  recommendations  outlined  by  Dr.  Beed  in 
his  article  on  "The  Breeding  and  Care  of  Horses"  were  followed,  the  horse 
industry  of  the  Province  would  be  placed  upon  a  much  sounder  basis  and 
the  profits  would  be  largely  increased.  The  same  statement  holds  good  in 
reference  to  the  recommendations  of  John  Campbell  regarding  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle  and  of  R.  S.  Stevenson  in  reference  to  "The  Care  of  the 
Dairy  Cow."  Dairymen  generally  would  do  well  to  consider  carefully  the 
review  of  dairy  conditions  as  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Hems,  Chief  Dairy 
Instructor  for  Western  Ontario. 

The  reprint  of  articles  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Bee  Keepers'  Associations  will,  we  trust,  be  of  general  interest.  The  articles 
by  William  Johnson  on  "The  Natural  Life"  and  "Why  boys  leave  the 
Farm"  should  be  carefully  read  and  weighed  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario,  espe- 
cially the  young,  men. 

We  again  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  fund  of  information  which  is  furnished  them  each  year,  and  we 
trust  that  the  Department  may  have  a  continuance  of  that  co-operation  which 
has  made  the  Institute  work  so  valuable  in  the  years  that  have  gone. 

GEORGE  A.  PUTNAM, 

SuperintendenL 
Fabliaicent  Buildings, 
Toronto. 
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THE  BREEDING  AND  CARE  OP  HORSES. 
By  De.  Ht.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  attracting  more  attention  at  present  from  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  than  perhaps  at  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Province.  The  high  price  to  be  had  for  any  kind  of  a  good  horse  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  is  no  doubt,  responsible  for  this  condition. 

However,  some  breeders  are  somewhat  apprehensive  that  horse  breed* 
ing  is  being  overdone  and  that  the  result  will  be  overproduction  and  that 
many  colts  now  being  reared,  will  two  or  three  hence,  have  to  be  sold  for  less 
than  it  cost  to  rake  them.  But  while  it  is  very  true  that  we  have  had  periods  of 
depression  in  the  horse  trade  in  the  past,  and  are  very  likely  to  have  them 
again,  the  man  who  breeds  the  right  kind  of  horse  need  not  have  over  much 
fear  of  overproduction  or  depressed  condition  of  trade.  He  may  not  always 
be  able  to  command  the  present  high  prices  but  to  judge  from  our  experience 
in  the  past,  the  time  is  not  likely  to  come  when  there  will  not  be  a  ready 
market  and  a  fair  price  for  a  really  good  horse. 

In  the  past  we  have  been  breeding  too  many  general  purpose  horses. 
This  is  due  to  the  pernicious  practice  that  obtains  so  much  among  many 
farmers  in  certain  sections  of  mixing  up  the  different  breeds  and  the  result 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  general  purpose  animal.  In  fact  this  manner  of 
breeding  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  this  class  of  horpe  can  be  produced. 
None  of  the  recognized  breeds  in  their  purity  will  produce  him.  He  is  almost 
invariably  a  cross-bred  animal. 

Now  the  general  purpose  horse  is  all  right  in  his  place — a  most  useful 
animal,  but  the  supply  is  almost  always  ia  excess  of  the  demand  and  as.  a 
result  the  price  realized  is  much  less  than  for  a  draught  horse,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  years  since  the  best  animals  in  this  class  would  not  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  rearing  them,  while  the  poorer  specimens  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price. 

The  farmer  who  is  breeding  general  purpose  horses  may  well  fear  over- 
production in  the  near  future,  and  if  a  period  of  depression  in  the  horse 
trade  sets  in,  he  will  realize  that  he  has  not  been  breeding  along  those  lines 
that  will  make  for  his  best  interests.  The  man  who  is  going  to  make  the  most 
out  of  horse  breeding  is  the  man  who  produces  some  special  purpose  horpe 
such  as  a  draught,  a  carriajjre,  a  road  or  a  saddle  horse.  And  while  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  draught  horse  is  the  most  profitable  for  the  average  On- 
tario farmer  to  breed,  still  to  some  men  the  heavy  horse  is  objectionable 
and  when  a  man's  taste  prompts  him  strongly  to  the  lighter  horse,  he  can 
indulge  his  taste  and  still  produce  a  horse  which  he  can  sell  at  a  profit,  pro- 
vided he  breeds  a  special  purpose  animal. 

Now,  the  question  might  be  asked — ^What  is  a  special  purpose  horse,  as 
distinguished  from  a  general  purpose  animal P  The  answer  is:  a  special 
purpose  horse  is  an  animal  that  because  of  his  Breeding  and  conformation  is 
specially  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work  and  is  out  of  place  at  anything 
else.    The  ideal  draught  horse  is  an  animal  suitable  for  the  moving  of  heavy 
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loads  and  he  is  not  adapted  very  well  for  anything  else.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  carriage,  road  pr  saddle  horse.  They  are  all  specially  suited  for 
pertain  kinds  of  work  and  do. not  appear  to  advantage  at  anything  else.  The 
general  purpose  horse  is  not  specially  adapted  to  any  particular  work  but  li? 
is  not  hopelessly  out  of  place  at  any  work  to  which  he  may  be  put. 

Now  the  man  who  breeds  a  good  special  purpose  horse  of  any  of  the 

classes  just  mentioned,  must  breed  along  special  lines.     In  order  to  get  the 

best  he  must  have  at  least  two  or  three  crosses  of  the  one  breed  in  his  stock. 

The  breeder  who  thoughtfully  selects  his  breed  and  then  sticks  right  to  the 

one  breed,  generation  after  generation,  keeping  his  best  females  for  breed- 

.  ing  purposes  and  alierays  using  a  good  pure-bred  sire,  is  bound  to  produce  an 

.  animal  that  will  do  him  credit  as  a  breeder  and  put  a  handsome  profit  in  his 

.  pocket  when  he  offers  his  produce  for  sale. 

I 

Selecting  a  Brood  Mare. 

If  all  the  brood  mares  in  the  Province  were  well  bred,  sound  and  of 
good  conformation,  the  value  of  the  horses  produced  in  any  given  year  would 

'  be  increased  probably  one-third.    There  are  hundreds  of  mares  in  the  coun- 

'  try  which  will  give  birth  to  foals  next  spring,  that  should  never  be  allowed 
to  reproduce  their  kind  at  all.  We  have  enough  poor  horses  now,  without 
allowing  very  inferior  mares  to  increase  the  supply  in  the  future. 

A  brood  mare  should  be  a  well-bred  animal.  She  should  be  reasonably 
sound.  She  should  at  least,  be  free  from  any  blemishes  that  are  known  to 
be  hereditary,  such  as  spavins,  ringbones,  certain  forms  of  blindness  and 

;  roaring ;  a  mare  with  any  of  these  blemishes  or  diseases  is  very  likely  to 
transmit  them  to  her  progeny  and  is  quite  unsuitable  for  breeding  purposes. 
Then,  good  conformation  should  always  be.  looked  for  in  a  brood  mare.   An 

.animal  with  poor  conformation  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  a  high-clas^ 
horse  and  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  a  mare  of  any  marked  weakness  of 
conformation  to  breed  as  she  will  surely  reproduce  her  own  weakness  in  her 
progeny.  Weed  out  the  poor  brood  mare  and  we  have  made  a  very  long  step 
in  advance  in  our  horse  breeding  industry. 

Selecting  a  Sire. 

The  breeder  who  raises  good  horses  will  always  be  careful  as  to  the  sire 

'  he  selects.     He  will  get  the  very  best  to  be  had  in  his  community  and  will 

always  insist  on  the  horse  h^  uses  being  a  registered  animal.     No  careful 

breeder  will  ever  use  a  grade  sire  even  though  as  an  individual  he  may  be 

a  high  class  animal.     A  grade  animal  is  all  right  for  working  purposes.    A 

1  dealer  will  pay  no  more  for  a  registered  cart  horse  than  he  will  for  a  grade. 

!  If  he  can  find  the  type  he   wants  he  will   buy  and    does  not   care  a   straw 

'  whether  the  horse  is  pure-bred  or  grade — ^type  is  all  he  wants.     He  cares 

nothing  about  the  ancestors  of  the  animal. 

!  But  for  breeding  purposes  we  look  for  more  than  individual  excellence. 

We  become  at  once  interested  in  the  ancestry  of  the  horse.  We  want  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  not  only  is  the  animal  in  himself  a  good  typical  horse 
but  were  his  ancestors  for  many  generations  back  equally  good  and  typical? 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  stallion  to  have  type  himself  and  quite  another  thing 
to  know  that  his  type  has  become  established  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
in  order  that  he  may  have  the  power  of  transmitting  to  his  progeny  his  own 
desirable  characteristics. 
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The  grade  horse  with  common  ancestry  only  one  or  two  generations 
back,  is  a  dangerous  animal  to  use  for  breeding  purposes  even  though  in 
himself  he  is  all  right.  A  large  percentage  of  his  progeny  will  resemble  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  his  undesirable  ancestors.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  the  action  of  the  law  of  reversion.  Our  greatest  safeguard  again^  its 
action  is  to  breed  from  registered  stock. 

Strictly  speaking,  cross-breeding  is  the  crossing  of  two  pure-bred  animals 
of  different  breeds  but  the  crossing  of  grade  females  with  a  sire  of  another 
breed  is  practically  cross  breeding.  In  some  sections  in  Ontario  where  the 
Clyde  horse  has  been  bred  for  the  past  forty  years  and  the  average  brood 
mare  is  either  a  high  grade  or  a  pure-bred  Clyde,  some  farmers  have  been- 
induced  to  mate  their  highly  bred  Clyde  mares  with  a  Percheron  stallion. 
Nothing  but  failure  can  ever  attend  such  a  line  of  breeding,  for  while  the 
first  cross  of  such  a  mating  might  not  be  altogether  a  failure,  the  moment 
\ou  start  to  breed  these  cross-bred  females  you  will  realize  the  extent  of  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made.  They  will  not  breed  true  to  any  type.  They 
are  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  breeds  and  you  cannot  have  the  least  depend- 
ance  on  their  progeny  having  any  distinct  type  at  all.  The  man  with  a 
well  bred  mare  who  makes  such  a  cross,  simply  loses  all  progress  he  may  have 
made  and  goes  back  to  where  he  started  with  his  mongrel  mare. 

Cahe  op  the  Brood  Mabe. 

In  the  care  of  brood  mares,  previous  to  foaling,  there  are  two  things  of 
prime  importance,  viz.,  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  food  and  regular  exer- 
cise. I  suppose  it  very  seldom  happens  in  Ontario  that  a  mare  is  not  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  food  but  many  do  not  get  exercise  enough.  In  order 
that  a  mare  may  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  giving  birth  to  a  strong  healthy 
foal,  she  should  be  in  a  vigorous  condition  herself  and  such  condition  is 
impossible  without  regular  daily  exercise.  Most  mares  will  take  sufficient 
exercise  if  given  an  opportunity  by  being  turned  out  every  day.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  a  sluggish  temperament,  will  not  even  though  they  get  a  chance,  and 
such  animals  should  be  made  to  exercise  by  being  put  to  some  kind  of  light 
work.  In  fact,  a  mare  is  better  doing  any  reasonable  farm  work  every  day 
right  up  to  foaling,  than  standing  in  the  stable  nearly  all  the  time  during 
the  winter. 

Fat  in  a  mare  is  no  indication  of  good  condition.  Excessive  fat  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  animal  is  out  of  condition.  A  horse  is  in  good  condition 
only  when  every  organ  in  the  system  is  strong  and  healthy  and  performing 
its  functions  in  a  proper  manner.  This  is  only  possible  under  the  influence 
of  regular  and  sufficient  exercise.  If  brood  mares  were  kept  in  prime  con- 
dition themselyes  in  the  manner  just  described,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
weakly  foals  bom,  than  we  have  each  spring.  The  newly  born  foal  is  likely 
to  be  in  as  good  condition  as  its  dam  and  no  better.  If  the  dam  is  soft  and 
flabby  for  want  of  exercise,  the  foal  will  likely  be  soft  and  weakly  too.  If 
the  dam  is  a  weakling,  the  foal  is  almost  sure  to  be  one  too. 

Care  of  the  Foal. 

If  possible,  let  the  dam  have  a  month  or  two  rest  after  foaling  and  if 
you  want  to  give  the  foal  the  best  possible  chance,  let  the  dam  have  the 
whole  summer  with  nothing  to  do  but  nurse  the  foal.  Teach  the  little  fel- 
low to  eat  meal  or  grain  before  weaning  and  as  soon  as  weaned,  give  him  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  food  such  as  clover  hay,  well  cured,  or  good  pasture 
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witli  a  regular  allowance  of  grain  or  meal,  at  least  twice  daily.  Many  foals 
get  such  a  back-set  at  weaning  that  it  will  take  the  best  of  care  all  winter  to 
restore  them  to  the  condition  they  were  in  when  deprived  of  their  dam.  If 
the  foal  becomes  very  mnch  run  down  at  weaning,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can 
ever  be  made  quite  as  good  as  though  he  had  been  better  looked  after  at 
that  time.  Weaning  is  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  a  foal.  Be  good  to  him 
then  and  it  will  pay  you  well  for  your  time  and  trouble.  A  colt  should  be 
cared  for  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  increase  in  weight  every  day  for  the  full 
growing  period  of  his  life.  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  colts  that  each 
spring  of  their  lives  will  weigh  much  less  than  they  did  the  previous  fall 
when  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

Winter  Feeding  of  Hobses. 

Horses  in  winter  quarters  should  be  made  to  eat  each  meal  up  clean  and 
stand  to  an  empty  rack  for  two  or  three  hours  before  they  are  given  the 
next  meal.  Many  farmers  waste  tons  of  good  hay  each  year  by  allowing^ 
idle  horses  to  stand  with  hay  in  the  manger  nearly  all  the  time.  The  aver- 
age horse  will  eat  more  hay  than  is  good  for  him  if  he  gets  a  chance.  In 
this  way  much  good  food  is  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  for  the  digestive 
organs  are  likely  to  become  deranged  and  sicknes  follows.  Idle  horses  in 
the  winter  are  much  more  likely  to  become  diseased,  than  they  are  in  the 
summer  when  working  hard  and  the  reason  is  that  in  the  summer  they  get 
three  meals  a  day  with  several  hours  fasting  between,  while  in  the  winter  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  one  meal  a  day,  fasting  from  morning  till  night. 

The  Ca&e  op  the  Sick  House. 

While  few  farmers  are  justified  in  attempting  to  treat  a  horse  that  is 
really  sick,  yet  every  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  a  sick 
animal  till  professional  help  can  be  obtained.  Improper  feeding  in  the 
winter  produces  much  digestive  sickness  in  horses.  Now  a  horse  with  an 
acute  attack  of  indigestion  is  in  the  utmost  need  of  veterinary  help.  There 
is  not  much  use  of  pouring  medicine  into  the  stomach.  As  that  organ  is  in  a 
deranged  condition,  no  assimilation  of  anything  put  into  the  stomach  takes 
place,  and  consequently  no  action  is  obtained  by  administering  druars  throuirh 
the  mouth.  The  injection  of  concentrated  medicines  under  the  skin,  is  the  onlv 
rational  way  of  treating  such  cases.  No  ordinary  farmer  has  either  the 
instruments  or  skill  to  do  this.  But  the  sick  animal  should  be  placed  in  a  big 
box  stall  plentifully  provided  with  bedding  and  a  careful  man  with  him  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  patient  from  injuring  himself  when  the  pains 
are  very  intense. 

Many  a  horse  suffering  great  pain  has  just  thrown  himself  down  violently 
on  a  hard  floor  and  burst  the  stomach  (which  had  been  distended  with  gas> 
and  thus  destroyed  whatever  chance  there  might  have  been  of  successful 
treatment.  It  always  gives  some  relief  to  cases  where  there  is  great  abdom- 
inal pain  to  take  hot  cloths  wrung  out  of  a  pot  of  hot  water  and  applied  as 
hot  as  the  patient  will  stand,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  is 
usually  easily  done  as  the  animal  is  in  almost  every  case  lying  down  and  in 
many  cases  lying  on  his  back.  Much  can  be  done  in  this  way  to  keep  the 
patient  from  injuring  himself  till  veterinary  help  arrives. 

Horses  suffer  more  from  pulmonary  diseases  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
summer  because  stables  are  not  in  many  cases  ventilated  sufl&ciently.  Poor 
ventilation  predisposes  to  lung  trouble  and  many  a  simple  cough  or  cold 
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develops  into  inflammation  of  the  lungs  just  because  the  patient  is  standincf 
in  a  poorly  ventilated  stable.  The  average  case  of  influenza  or  even  colt 
distemper  will  not  need  very  much  medicinal  attention  if  the  patient  is 
allowed  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air.  Keep  the  body  warm  by  plenty  of 
clothing,  stimulate  the  circulation  in  the  extremities  by  hand  rubbing  the 
legs.  Keep  the  bowels  relaxed  by  the  use  of  succulent  food.  .  If  the  breath- 
ing is  labored,  ^pply  ^  hot  poultice  to  the  throat  and  chest  and  you  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  preventing  any  complications  from  setting  in  and 
will  probably  not  need  any  professional  advice  at  all. 

If  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  horse  in 
good  health,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  necessary  it  must  be  to  an 
animal  which  is  suffering  from  any  respiratory  trouble.  Fresh  air  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  such  cases.  The  most  skilful  medical  treatment  will 
be  useless  without  it. 


HORSE  BREEDING. 
Dent  Dalton,  Delhi,  Ontario. 

Horse  breeding  is  an  industry  that  requires  the  very  best  thought  and 
attention  from  the  farmer  and  breeder,  in  order  to  make  it  either  profitable 
or  to  derive  pleasure  from  it. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  consult  your  own  inclinations.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  horsemen  are  not  made  either  by  example,  or 
teaching,  but  are  bom.  If  a  man  is  not  a  bom  horseman,  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed. I  do  not  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  think  teaching  and 
example  are  not  of  value.  I  think  they  are  very  valuable,  but  I  do  say  th^ 
man  should  be  a  natural  horseman  to  commence  with. 

If  the  young  man  thinking  to  start  in  the  horse  business  is  inclined  to 
like  the  roadster,  carriage,  or  saddle  horse,  let  him,  by  all  means  breed  in 
that  direction,  as  he  will  never  be  a  success  with  the  draught  breeds.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  heavy  breeds  he  should  breed  in  that 
direction,  as  in  my  opinion,  the  successful  breeder  must,  take  pleasure  and 
pride  in  his  horse,  so  that  he  will  give  them  that  thought  and  care 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  a  mere  business  standpoint. 

In  the  first  place  if  he  is  in  favor  of  the  light  harness  horse,  he  should 
fix  his  ideal  horse  in  his  mind,  then  select  a  mare  as  near  to  that  type  as 
possible,  keeping  every  point  in  mind,  size,  color,  action,  and  conformation, 
and  then  select  a  sire  of  as  near  the  same  type  as  possible.  It  is  an  old 
saying,  and  seldom  fails,  that  like  begets  like. 

At  the  present  time,  I  think  there  is  no  horse  which  brings  as  high 
price  as  the  carriage  horse.  The  man  who  has  a  matched  pair  of  bays, 
browns,  or  dark  chestnuts,  standing  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high,  good 
conformation,  good  knee  and  hock  action,  and  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  has 
not  long  to  wait  for  a  customer,  who  will  buy  them  at  a  price  equal  at  least 
to  two  or  three  pairs  of  ordinary  horses. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  method  of  breeding  that  kind  of  a  pair.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  horse  to-day,  that  so  near  fills  the  above  type  as  the 
hackney.  As  it  is  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer  to  get  the 
hackney  mare  for  a  brood  mare,  he  must  of  necessity  do  the  next  best  thing. 
I  would  recommend  a  standard  bred  mare  or  a  mare  with  as  much  standard 
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blood  in  her  veins  as  possible.  The  mare  should  be  sixteen  hands,  or  very 
near  it,  of  good  color,  good  bone,  and  plenty  of  speed,  in  order  to  trans- 
mit to  her  offspring  a  goodly  showing  of  speed,  as  the  hackney  horse  is  a 
little  deficient  in  both  speed  and  size,  and  these  should  be  made  up  as  much  a^ 
possible  by  the  mare. 

Above  all,  select  a  mare  perfectly  sound,  and  one  that  goes  straight,  as 
the  law  of  heredity  is  very  strong,  and  is  sure  to  show  itself  in  one  or  more 
of  her  colts.  If  there  is  natural  weakness,  or  unsoundness  in  the  mare,  or  if 
she  has  a  faulty  way  of  going,  she  is  almost  sure  to  transmit  the  same  to  her 
progeny. 

Always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  best  mares  are  none  too  good  to  breed 
from.  Some  year  ago,  I  was  offered  |450  for  a  mare  I  had.  My  friends 
strongly  advised  me  to  sell  her.  I  refused  the  offer.  I  still  have  her,  an  old 
mare  almost  useless  except  for  breeding.  I  have  never  regretted  it,  as  she 
has  raised  me  a  number  of  very  valuable  colts — one  a  winner  of  the  Sweep- 
stakes in  Toronto  for  best  mare  any  age  in  the  carriage  class.  I  could  not 
expect  to  do  this  with  an  ordinary  mare. 

In  selecting  the  stallion,  great  care  should  be  taken.  Above  all,  get  an 
animal  as  near  faultless  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  see  that  he  i?oes  strais^ht, 
graceful,  and  fast.  Look  well  to  his  breeding.  If  possible  select  one  from 
a  prize  winner  strain  or  family.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  stallion 
will  breed  back  to  his  dam  oftener  than  any  other  way.  I  think  it  very 
important  that  a  stallion  should  have  a  good  dam.  If  you  can  trace  back 
and  find  his  dam  a  great  prize  winner,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  best 
recommendation  he  can  have.  The  hackney  is  not  naturally  a  large  horse, 
so  do  not  look  for  too  much  size.  The  true  type  of  a  hackney  is  a  horse  from 
fifteen  to*  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  some  a  little  larger,  low,  thick  set, 
up-headed,  washy,  hardy  fellows  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
From  my  own  observation,  I  have  always  found  when  you  get  an  unusually 
large  one  he  is  deficient  in  some  way.  He  either  lacks  ambition,  action, 
sDeecl,  or  is  a  big  washy  fellow  or  lacks  something  that  is  necessarv  to  make 
the  ideal  horse.  If  mated  in  this  way  the  breeder  will  meet  with  few  disap- 
pointments. 

In  raising  the  colt,  do  not  be  afraid  to  feed  plenty  of  good  nourishing 
feed,  particularly  the  first  winter.  Some  farmers  think  there  is  danger  in 
feeding  grain  to  a  colt.  Give  the  colt  plenty  of  room  to  exercise  and  play. 
There  is  no  danger  of  feeding  too  much  grain  after  he  has  become  used  to 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  easy  to  ruin  a  colt  by  over  feeding,  if  kept 
in  a  small  enclosure  without  room  to  run  and  play.  If  you  intend  to  make 
a  show  colt  of  it,  be  sure  to  halter  break  it  the  first  winter, — educate  it, 
lead  out  on  the  line,  running  beside  it  as  you  would  in  a  show  ring.  Teach 
it  to  show  all  its  good  qualities  every  time  you  take  it  out.  Half  the  suc- 
cess in  the  show  ring  is  being  able  to  show  all  there  is  in  the  colt  or  in  other 
words  to  have  it  well  broken.  Many  a  good  colt  has  come  out  of  the  show 
ring  without  a  prize  simply  because  it  was  not  properly  broken,  and  well 
handled  in  the  ring.  I  look  upon  the  show  ring  as  the  very  best  school  a 
young  man  can  attend  for  a  horse  education.  He  there  learns  the  kind  of 
horse  that  is  in  demand,  he  also  learns  the  breeds  that  are  prize  winners.  He 
also  learns  how  to  handle  horses  if  he  is  at  all  observant  and  watches  the 
successful  exhibitor  lead  or  drive  his  horses,  and  above  all  he  becomes  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  competition,  so  necessary  to  bring  out  the  very 
host  horsemanship  there  is  in  him.  It  is  true  he  will  meet  with  some  very 
discouraging  decisions  by  the  judges,  either  through  ignorance  or  mean- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  judges  at  the  small  shows.    I  would  much  rather  take 
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my  chances  with  good  horses  at  Toronto,  London,  or  other  large  shows,  than 
at  the  small  township  shows.  You  there  meet  a  better  class  of  judges,  who 
neither  know  you  nor  care  who  you  are.  They  know  a  good  horse  when  they 
see  it 9  and  judge  it  on  iU  merits.  I  am  pleased  to  say  these  abuses  are 
being  remedied,  as  a  great  many  societies  are  getting  Government  experts 
to  judge  horses,  and  the  young  beginner  is  more  likely  to  get  justice. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  WHICH  MANY  FARMERS  FAIL  IN  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE. 

By  John  Campbell,  Woodville,  Ont. 

Why  is  it  that  we  read  week  after  week  and  year  by  year  .of  the  very 
small  percentage  of  good  beef  cattle  marketed  in  Toronto?  There  are  sea- 
sons of  the  year  when  really  good  expert  cattle  are  plentiful,  but  it  is  the 
exception.  We,  of  late,  have  been  reading  reports  of  daily  runs  of  50,  60 
and  more  carloads  offered,  and  in  the  whole  lot  not  more  than  6  fairly  good 
butchers'  bullocks  (not  to  speak  of  exporters')  were  in  evidence.  The  fault 
lies  not  with  the  dealers,  as  they  would  much  rather  handle  good  ones,  as 
they  are  the  kind  that  give  them  pleasure  and  profit  in  shipping.  The  mis- 
management can  be  traced  right  back  to  the  farm,  and  it  begins  long  before 
the  calf  is  bom.  At  the  start,  quite  often  the  mistake  is  made  in  the  cow 
or  heifer  selected  to  raise  the  beef -making  animal  'from.  The  cow  specially 
adapted  to  the  production  of  milk  and  that  alone,  will  not  mother  the  calf 
fit  to  grow  with  profit  for  the  block.  Here  is  where  the  false  start  is  made, 
which  seldom  if  ever,  ends  in  anything  but  actual  loss.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
duce milk  by  all  means  let  us  use  the  dairy  bred  cow.  But  if  our  aim  is  to 
grow  beef  profitably,  we  must  have  the  cow  with  the  tendency  to  store  flesh 
on  her  body,  and  having  that,  our  first  step  is  to  secure  the  use  of  the  pro- 
per type  of  bull.  There  are  some  who  give  due  consideration  to  this  very 
important  part  of  the  business.  One  of  any  old  sort  will  answer  for  'far  toto 
many  people.  Others  are  satisfied  if  they  use  one  which  a  bit  of  paper 
proves  a  registered  animal.  Many  registered  animals  are  at  service  here 
and  there  just  because  registration  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  goodness,  while 
the  fact  is  that,  of  all  scrubs,  the  registered  scrub  is  the  worst. 

In  order  to  produce  the  beef  animal  successfully  we  must  have  know- 
ledge of  what  constitutes  the  proper  type,  as  demanded  by  the  dealer  in 
first  class  beef,  his  customers  being  the  guide  to  him  in  his  selections.  To 
grow  the  good  beef  bullock  a  person  must  have  a  proper  ideal  fixed  in  his 
mind.  For  without  that  ideal  to  work  up  to  the  fchances  are,  a  hundred  to 
one,  that  the  production  shall  be  deteriorating  instead  of  improving  as  the 
years  go  by.  * 

Even  when  the  selecting  and  mating  has  been  well  done  and  the  result- 
ing calf  a  good  one,  the  first  stage  only  has  been  safely  got  through  with. 
There  are  those  who,  by  their  way  of  caring  for  the  youngsters,  appear  to 
think  the  task  done  when  a  good  start  in  life  is  given  them.  The  fact  is  that 
many,  very  many,  properly  bred  calves  have  all  their  chances  for  growing 
into  profitable  animals  destroyed,  by  the  want  of  care  the  first  months  of 
their  lives-  Putting  calves  on  separator  milk  when  but  a  few  days  old  is  un- 
natural. The  butter-fat  removed,  nature's  tonic  for  the  undeveloped  stomach, 
is  taken  away.    To  give  a  calf  a  chance  to  show  its  worth  as  a  maker  of  beef, 
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it  is  well  to  allow  it  to  suckle  the  dam  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which,  whole 
milk  should  be  fed  for  four  weeks.  Then  skim-milk  may  be  ^^dually  sub- 
stituted until  in  ten  days,  it  only  is  given,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  flax-seed,  (a  dessert  spoonful  at  first  and  increased  to  half-a-cnp- 
ful  at  four  months),  simmered  for  hours  in  a  pint  to  one  quart  of  water, 
twice  a  day.  We  have  frequently  seen  calves  when  a  year  old  not  as  heavy 
as  they  should  be  at  three  months,  and  all  because  they  were  half  statryed 
on  a  full  supply  of  milk,  made  unhealthy,  and  largely  wanting  in  nutrition 
from  the  cause  above  stated.  The  calf -flesh  lost,  and  a  pot-bellied  Lalf 
grown  yearling,  the  outcome  of  early  mismanagement,  are  results  whicb 
we  can  find  by  the  thousand  in  most  counties  of  our  Province. 

In  endeavoring  to  understand  why  so  many  people  will  pursue  a  coarse 
which  cannot  possibly  give  either  pleasure  or  profit,  one  is  apt  to  get  bewild- 
ered. When  it  is  so  easily  proved,  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  never 
pays  to  finish  for  the  market  the  animal  which  requires  twice  the  necessary 
years  to  reach  it,  because  of  the  early  handicap  of  semi-starvation,  the 
mystery  is,  "why  do  people  not  practice  according  to  what  they  believe? 

Another  very  common  hindrance  to  the  successful  production  of  finished 
beef  cattle,  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  grass,  in  the  summer  season.  It  is  already 
a  well  established  fact,  that  the  well  bred  growing  steer  will  add  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  his  weight  in  the  field  with  plenty  of  feed,  at  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  adding  one  hundred  pounds  weight  in  stall-feeding.  Therefore 
we  can  readily  understand  how  next  to  impossible  it  is  to  secure  profit 
from  the  bullock  which  is  kept  on  short  feed  the  summer  or  two  that  he 
lives  on  the  farm.  To  illustrate  this  very  important  point  coupled  with 
the  right  or  wrong  line  of  breeding,  I  will  mention  two  cases.  About  two 
years  ago  a  feeder  in  one  of  western  counties  purchased  a  bunch  of  yearling 
past  steers  at  the  low  price  of  |14.00  each.  He  wintered  them,  and  carried 
the  lot  on  through  summer  and  finished  for  the  market  early  the  second 
winter,  selling  at  |22.00  per  head.  That  meant  a  certain  loss  of  at  least 
112.00  to  f  15.00  each,  depending  on  the  way  they  were  fed.  It  was  gathered 
in  conversation  that  they  were  not  the  right  kind  to  start  with.  A  month 
later  in  the  year  we  bought  a  nice  bunch  from  a  neighbor,  of  similar  ^ges  at 
$27.00  each.  They  were  good,  thrifty,  shorthorn  grades,  and  so  attractive 
in  the  field  by  the  road-side  that  they  were  secured,  largely  as  an  experiment, 
to  test  the  question  of  carrying  them  over  a  winter,  or  buying  the  following 
September  to  finish  on  rape  in  the  fall  months,  and  five  to  six  weeks 
in  stall  for  the  Christmas  market.  Thus  finished  and  weighing,  1,350 
pounds  average,  and  selling  at  5^,  they  made  |74.00  each.  Their  total  aver- 
age cost  was  $52.00,  making  the  handsome  profit  of  $22.00  each  as  the  result 
of  our  thriftv  neighbor's  good  breeding,  and  our  own  fairly  liberal  feeding. 
They  actually  made  us  a  profit  per  head  equal  to  the  full  selling  price  of 
those  bought  at  practically  half  the  price  of  ours.  In  the  county  where 
these  latter  were  fed  and  bred,  many  good  useful  bulls  are  kept  for  service. 
The  fault  lies  mainly  in  the  neglect  of  the  calves,  and  lack  of  grass;  two 
shortcomings  which  are  costing  the  people  of  said  county  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  each  year,  and  possibly  hundreds  of  thousands,  as  no  less  than 
147,218  cattle  are  owned  therein. 

For  years  we  have  been  doing  a  little  in  connection  with  other  lines 
of  stock-raising,  in  the  way  of  finishing  cattle  for  Christmas  time.  The 
best  available  are  bought,  and  the  above  average  price  cheerfully  paid. 
Turned  on  rape  in  September  with  a  field  of  long  dry  grass  neprrby,  and 
fresh  water  in  easy  reach,  with  salt  at  will,  the  growth  and  gain  in  flesh 
is  quite  marked.     This  system  of  fall  feeding  seems  to  put  them  in   good 
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condition  for  a  short,  heavy-feeding  time  in  the  stall,  as  demonstrated  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  So  satisfactory  has  it  proved  that  at  present  we 
liave  a  bunch  which  last  month  cost  us  |4.50  per  hundred  or  |57.00  each.  As 
they  are  already  contracted  for  we  are  confident  of  their  making  us  handsome 
returns.  In  stall-finishing  a  month  to  six  weeks'  heavy  feeding  is  profitable. 
A  1,300  pound  bullock  will  make  good  use  of  60  to  100  pounds  of  Swede 
turnips,  9  pounds  meal,  4  pounds  nutted  oil  cake,  and  a  full  supply  of  clover 
hay  daily.  Three  months  in  the  field  and  one  in  the  stall  have  for  years 
given  us  a  monthly  increase  each  of  70  pounds  weight,  and  that  with  well- 
fleshed  cattle  to  start  with.  The  added  weight  is,  in  a  large  proportion,  meat 
of  the  better  quality.  The  thickening  of  the  flesh  is  not  to  be  valued  in  quantity 
alone.  There  is  even  a  greater  increase  in  the  quality  and  flavor.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  year  after  year  cattle  so  selected  and  fed  are  readily  sold  at  top 
figures  to  op.e  of  Toronto's  meat  dealers,  who  caters  to  the  highest  class  of 
trade.  We  can  easily  realize  that  good,  well-bred,  and  well-fed  cattle 
please  all  who  handle  them,  and  whyP  Simply  because  they  fully  answer 
the  purpose  the  different  interested  parties  have  in  view.  The  grower  is 
satisfied,  the  finisher  has  reason  to  be  in  that  the  good  ones  respond  so 
quickly  and  so  well  to  full-feeding.  The  killer  is  never  disappointed  as  th«) 
percentage  of  dressed  weight  is  so  high,  and  the  quality  such  as  to  please 
the  most  fastidious  of  his  customers.  , 

While  we  buy  annually,  we  think  it  a  great  mistake,  for  those  who  rear 
well  bred  bullocks  to  sell  them  before  fully  finished,  and  thus  command  the 
highest  price  possible.  How  many  are  to  be  found,  who  grow  the  bacon  hog 
up  to  100  pounds,  and  sell  to  a  neighbor  to  finish  for  the  market !  Few.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  finishing  process  when  well  done  is 
where  the  best  profits  are  found.  Before  our  registered  shorthorns  became 
numerous,  we,  for  over  twenty  years,  raised  nearly  all  the  steers  we  finished. 
Never  once  did  the  good  ones  fail  to  yield  fair  to  good  returns.  We  did  once 
or  twice  buy  poor  ones  at  dirt-deep  prices  to  .fill  up  the  stalls,  but  always 
without  fail  they  proved  a  vexation  of  spirit,  never  paying  for  their  feed. 
The  more  we  had  of  such  and  the  longer  we  kept  them,  the  poorer  we  were. 

On  the  other  hand  fall  calves,  well  wintered,  and' pushed  a  bit  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  have  been  finished  at  18  to  30  months,  giving  much  better 
returns  than  spring  calves  marketed  when  6  to  12  months  older.  We  did, 
many  years  ago,  delay  finishing  till  they  were  36  to  38  months  old.  That 
was  when  heavy  cattle  made  fancy  prices.  A  pair  of  37  months'  old  bul- 
locks sold  for  Easter  trade  at  7 J  cents  per  pound.  As  they  weighed  nearly 
1,900  and  2,000  pounds,  the  1270.00  realized  represented  a  considerable 
margin  to  the  good,  even  if  special  care  was  given  them  every  day  they  were 
in  our  possession. 

We  have,  in  recent  years,  purchased  11  month  old  calves,  well-bred 
of  course,  at  |25.00  and  sold  them  three  months  later  at  f45.00  for  slaughter 
in  our  county  town  in  early  June. 

From  thirty  years'  experience  in  breeding  and  feeding  cattle  for  the 
market,  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  of  properly  bred  and  rightly  fed 
cattle  being  a  most  reliable  source  of  fair  to  real  good  returns.  These  years 
of  high  prices  of  coarse  feeding  grains,  we  have  in  oil  eaie,  a  feed  which 
is  of  the  best  and  comparatively  cheap,  a  feed  which  is  not  in  Ontario  appre- 
ciated as  it  is  deserving  of.  We  are  using  it  in  increasing  quantities,  and 
now  feed  six  or  more  tons  yearly,  besides  all  the  grain  grown,  or  its  equivaent. 
It  proves  valuable  not  only  as  a  feed  but  also  as  a  builder-up  of  soil  fertility, 
and  that  means  increased  production. 
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The  general  causes  of  failure  throughout  Ontario,  in  making  beef -grow- 
ing profitable  may  be  put  in  a  sentence  or  two :  Mixed  and  inferior  breeding, 
improper  care  of  the  calf  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  life,  the  want  of 
maintaining  regular  growth  from  start  to  finish,  and  the  selling  ofiE  when 
but  half-finished,  are  mistakes  costing  us  millions  each  and  every  year.  We 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  were  the  majority  of  cattle  growers  raising 
half  their  present  numbers  and  pushing  the  smaller  number  on  rapidly  to 
the  market,  they  would  secure  dollars  of  profit  where  they  do  not  get  cents, 
as  the  business  is  now  mismanaged. 


THE  DAIRY  COW  FROM  THE  CALF  TO  MATURITY. 

By  R.  S.  Stevenson,  Ancastee. 

Importance  of  the  Sire. 

As  no  treatment  will  perfect  that  which  is  bom  imperfect,  the  first 
essential  in  raising  good  dair|r  cows  is  to  start  with  calves  that  are  bred  from 
a  sire  of  one  of  the  breeds  that  produce  the  fewest  poor  milkers.  As  life  is 
too  short  for  the  average  farmer  to  do  much  experimenting,  it  would  be  wise 
for  him  to  choose  a  sire  from  one  of  the  special  dairy  breeds.  The  basis  of 
all  the  improvement  the  average  man  can  make  in  his  herd  must  be  the  pure- 
bred sire,  and  to  get  calves  that  are  worth  raising  for  dairy  cows,  the  sire 
of  those  calves  must  have  the  tendency  bred  in  himself,  in  order  to  transmit 
it  to  his  daughters  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  amount  of  experiment- 
ing the  average  man  is  able  to  do  in  this  direction  is  necessarily  limited.  In 
the  natural  course  of  events,  he  acquires  more  experience  in  calf  raising  vd 
two  or  three  years,  than  he  is  able  to  obtain  in  selecting  the  heads  of  his 
herd  in  a  lifetime.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  supplementing  his  owa 
meagre  experience  with  that  of  other  men  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

Definite  Type. 

First  and  foremost  the  dairyman  must  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  typr 
of  cow  he  wants,  then  the  economical  production  of  milk  of  course,  should  \» 
the  first  aim.  At  the  same  time  he  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  butter-fat  is 
the  most  valuable  constituent  of  milk,  and  we  should  try  to  increase  tlif- 
solids  of  milk  rather  than  the  total  production.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not 
endorse  those  who  would  condemn  all  cows  that  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  butter  fat.  A  cow  should  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  profit  or 
loss 

Now  the  most  valuable  characteristics  in  the  breeding  of  the  dairy  bull, 
are  the  number  of  performing  cows  that  appear  in  his  pedigree.  The 
tendency  of  all  live  stock  is  to  revert  or  breed  back,  so  the  fewer  inferior 
cows  in  the  bull's  pedigree,  the  less  likely,  he  is  tc  produce  inferior  cows. 
When  the  time  arrives  that  a  dairyman  has  to  change  his  bull,  let  him  be 
sure  to  procure  a  bull  of  the  same  breed,  as  he  has  been  using.  By  this 
method,  he  will  in  a  few  years,  succeed  in  grading  up  a  herd  of  cows  that 
will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  him  as  well  as  profit.  The  indiscriminate  cross- 
ing of  the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  has  been  the  curse  of  the  stock  breed- 
ing of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Considering  the  importance  of  the  sire  in  fixing  the  dairy  qualities  of  a 
herd,  there  is  no  wonder  that  many  men  are  asking:  ''What  are  the  marks 
of  a  good  dairy  bull?"  After  a  good  deal  of  experience  along  this  line,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  man  can  select  a  buU,  solely  from  his 
appearance,  that  would  produce  good  dairy  cows.  His  great  reliance  must 
be  the  bull's  pedigree,  and  the  number  of  good  cows  that  appear  close  up  to 
him  in  it. 

Raising  the  Calves. 

The  dairyman  must  remember  that  nothing  grows  into  a  cow  but  a 
calf,  so  if  we  want  good  cows,  we  must  raise  our  calves  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  likely  to  make  good  dairy  animals,  as  no  matter  how  well  bred 
the  calves  may  be,  they  can  be  largely  spoiled  in  the  raising  and  handling  of 
them  until  they  have  dropped  their  first  calf,  and  in  fact  until  the  first 
lactation  period  is  past. 

The  best  practice  in  raising  calves  for  dairy  work  is  to  remove  the  calf 
from  the  cow  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  dropped,  as  if  allowed  to  remaiik 
longer  with  the  dam  it  is  more  difficult  to  teach  it  to  drink  from  the  pail  and 
the  cow  also  frets  very  much  more.  The  reason  for  leaving  the  calf  with 
the  cow  at  all,  is  that  it  gets  its  first  milk  in  the  natural  way  and  the  lick- 
ing the  cow  gives  it,  is  good  in  starting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
young  calf.  The  calf  should  be  f^d  three  times  a  day  at  least  until  it  is  two 
weeks  old,  with  its  mother's  milk  and  always  warm.  If  the  mother's  milk 
does  not  agree  with  the  calf,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  feed  it  the  milk  of 
some  other  fresh  cow. 

At  about  four  weeks  old,  a  portion  of  sweet  skim  milk  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  whole  milk,  and  by  the  time  the  calf  is  six  weeks  old,  it 
may  be  fed  all  skim  milk,  but  it  must  always  be  warm  and  sweet.  As  a 
substitute  for  the  butter-fat  that  we  have  taken  from  the  milk,  we  have 
found  nothing  better  than  scalded  flaxseed  or  old  process  oil  meal,  com- 
mencing with  a  tablespoonful  and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  as  the 
calf  grows  older  and  shows  it  can  stand  it.  There  is  no  cast  iron  rule  about 
the  amount  as  some  calves  can  use  a  great  deal  more  than  others. 

When  the  calf  is  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  we  put  a  handful  of  oil  meal  in 
a  little  box  in  its  pen,  where  it  can  reach  it.  They  soon  learn  to  eat  it, 
and  become  very  fond  of  it.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  scalding 
the  meal.  A  few  whole  oats  are  much  relished  by  calves  and  there  is  noth- 
ing better  for  them.  The  whole  oats  are  preferable  to  ground  oats,  as  the 
calf  has  to  chew  them  more,  and  they  are  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
saliva,  and  are  consequently  better  digested.  A  small  bunch  of  nice  green 
clover  hay  should  be  tied  up  and  hung  in  the  calf's  pen.  They  soon  learn 
to  eat  it  and  it  is  excellent  for  them. 

The  chief  aim  in  raising  calves  for  dairy  work  is  to  grow  a  good 
strong  animal,  with  a  good  digestion,  adapted  to  handling  the  coarse  foods  of 
our  farms  without  making  them  fat.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  feed  corn- 
meal  to  calves,  that  we  intend  for  the  dairy,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
them  too  fat.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  want  these  calves  to  give  milk 
in  paying  quantities,  when  they  become  cows,  and  not  to  put  the  product  of 
their  food  on  their  backs  in  the  form  of  flesh.  So  we  must  take  advantage 
of  everything  we  can  to  give  them  a  tendency  to  go  the  way  we  want  them 
to  when  they  become  cows. 

Many  a  well  bred  dairy  calf  has  been  spoiled  as  a  milker,  simply  by 
being  allowed  to  become  loaded  with  flesh  when  young.    Care  must  be  taken 
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not  to  allow  calves  to  overload  their  stomachSy  especially  with  separator 
milk.  This  is  a  frequent  source  of  indigestion.  A  gallon  at  a  feed  is  plenty. 
They  are  naturally  greedy  and  will  always  take  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
Calves  should  have  milk  for  six  months  and  eight  months  is  better. 

We  keep  all  our  calves  in  loose  boxes,  one  in  each  pen  if  possible.  They 
do  much  better  than  if  tied.  They;  are  never  turned  out  the  first  summer, 
as  the  annoyance  they  are  subjected  to  by  flies,  and  the  hot  sun,  very 
much  more  than  counterbalances  any  good  they  may  derive  from  being  out. 
And  moreover  milk  and  grass  are  not  a  good  combination. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  calf  raising  is  diarrhcea  or  scours.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  indigestion  and  indigestion  is  usually  the  result  of 
improper  feeding,  such  as  cold  milk,  sour  milk,  too  much  milk  at  a  time, 
feeding  from  dirty  sour  pails,  keeping  calves  in  dirty  pens,  etc.  This  dis- 
ease often  begins  with  constipation  which  soon  gives  place  to  diarrhoea,  by 
which  the  irritant  matter  may  be  carried  ofE.  At  other  times  it'  may  turn 
to  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Fever  sets  in  and  the  calf  gradually  sinks 
,and  dies.  Give  one  or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum 
to  clear  the  irritant  matter  from  the  bowels.  Care  in  the  feeding  after  that 
will  usually  result  in  a  cure. 

Calves  should  be  fed  a  small  ration  of  grain,  up  until  the  time  they  go 
to  pasture.  The  first  year  of  the  animal's  life  is  the  most  important,  and 
if  stunted,  no  amount  of  good  feeding  and  care  can  regain  that  which  has 
been  lost.  Our  heifers  are  bred  so  that  they  will  drop  their  calf  at  two  years 
and  a  half  old,  I  think  they  make  better  cows  than  if  allowed  to  get  to  three 
years  before  dropping  their  first  calf.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  heif- 
ers milking  for  a  long  time  with  the  first  calf,  as  this  is  the  lactation  period 
in  which  the  habit  of  a  long,  persistent  milker  is  established  in  the  cow,  and 
if  allowed  to  go  dry  at  say  six  months,  they  will  do  so  every  time  afterwards. 
We  prefer  to  have  heifers  drop  their  first  calf  on  grass,  as  their  udders  seem 
to  develop  better  than  when  on  winter  feed.  Heifers  should  be  in  good 
flesh  when  they  come  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  got  safely  over  calving, 
usually  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  begin  to  feed  them  all  they  will  stand  and 
force  the  milk  production,  and  develop  the  udder  and  mammary  glands  as 
much  as  possible.  Sometimes  a  heifer  will  not  come  up  to  our  expectations 
with  her  first  calf.  I  would  not  condemn  her  on  that  account,  as  some  of 
them  are  a  little  slow  in  developing.  Give  her  another  chance,  and  then 
if  she  does  not  make  a  fair  showing,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
it,  you  cannot  get  rid  of  her  too  soon. 

Length  of  Time  to  Milk. 

Cows  should  continue  in  milk  up  to  within  two  months  of  freshening 
again.  Some  cows  are  difficult  to  dry  up.  They  are  altogether  too  scarce, 
however,  but  they  are  better  to  have  a  rest;  they  will,  I  believe,  give  more 
milk  when  they  calve,  and  you  certainly  will  have  a  stronger  and  more 
vigorous  calf.  From  six  to  eight  weeks  before  a  cow  is  expected  to  come  in, 
she  should  not  be  fed  much  grain,  especially  corn-meal,  or  any  heavy  grain 
that  is  likely  to  cause  a  feverish  condition  at  the  time  of  calving.  Bran  is 
a  safe  feed,  or  oat  chop,  if  not  fed  too  heavily.  Cows  are  better  to  calve  m 
the  stable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A  loose  box  stall  well  bedded,  should 
be  provided  for  them,  and  it  is  a  safe  practice  to  give  them  a  pound  of 
Epsom  Salts  about  twenty-four  hours  before  you  expect  the  calf.  At  this 
time  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  cow  does  not  catch  cold,  and  in  cold 
weather  it  is  safer  always  ^  to  blanket  them  for  twenty-«four  hours  after 
calving. 
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One  of  the  worst  risks  that  the  dairyman  has  to  run  with  his  cows,  is 
what  is  commonly  called  milk  fever.  This  disease  which  used  to  be  so  fatal 
has  now  largely  lost  its  terrors,  as  since  the  oxygen  or  air  treatment  has  been 
discovered,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  cow  dying  if  taken  in  reasonable  time. 
The  treatment  is  simple  and  consists  of  pumping  the  cows  udder  full  of  air. 
It  is  always  better  to  get  a  veterinary  surgeon,  if  one  is  available.  If  not, 
get  a  bicycle  pump  and  a  milking  tube.  Sterilize  the  milking  tube  and 
attach  the  air  pump,  and  fill  the  udder  with  air.  Massage  and  fill  again. 
Do  not  attempt  to  give  medicine,  as  in  this  disease  the  throat  is  paralyzed 
and  the  cow  cannot  swallow. 


Feeding  and  Cake  of  Cows. 

To  attain  success  in  dairying,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  good 
cows,  but  we  must  feed  them  economically  in  order  to  make  money.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  get  large  flows  of  milk  from  our  cows  if  we  do  it  regardless  of 
cost,  so  the  dairyman  must  endeavor  to  grow  most  of  his  own  feed.  For- 
tunately, for  the  Ontario  dairyman,  there  are  two  foods,  nearly  all  of  us  can 
f^ow  on  our  own  farms,  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way,  that  will  supply 
a  very  large  part  of  the  food  that  we  require.  These  foods  are  com  and 
alfalfa.  The  former  is  well  known,  and  no  up-to-date  dairyman  tries  to  ge? 
along  without  a  good  deal  of  com.  There  are  a  good  many,  however,,  who 
are  not  getting  out  of  their  corn  crop  what  they  should  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  silos. 

Alfalfa  is  only  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  sooner  farmers  wake 
up  to  the  advantages  of  it  the  better  for  them ;  from  experience  I  have  found 
that  with  good  ensilage  and  alfalfa,  cows  can  be  kept  up  to  a  good  flow  of 
milk  with  very  little  grain.  We  have  fed  our  cows  all  kinds  of  hay  but  we 
never  had  any  kind  that  gave  us  as  good  results  as  our  alfalfa. 

The  water  supply  for  dairy  cows  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  milk 
being  about  eighty-seven  per  cent,  water.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  cow  to  do 
her  best  if  she  is  not  supplied  with  all  the  good  clean  water  she  can  drink  P 
It  will  pay  dairymen  to  go  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  to  have  water  put  into 
their  stables,  so  that  their  cows  can  get  it  when  they  want  it. 

The  salting  of  cows  is  another  thing  that  is  often  neglected.  Cows 
should  have  access  to  salt  every  day.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sprinkle  a  little 
on  their  feed,  but  not  an  excessive  amount,  as  some  cows  are  like  people  and 
require  less  salt.  When  Dr.  Hobertson  was  at  Guelph,  he  carried  on  an 
experiment  with  cows  to  find  out  what  effect  with-holding  the  salt  woulcT 
have  on  the  milk  flow.  The  result  was  that  the  cows  that  got  no  salt  for  two 
weeks,  skrank  seventeen  per  cent,  in  their  milk. 

Milk  Eecobds. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  in  the  building  up  of  a  profitable 
dairy  herd,  and  that  is  the  weighing  of  the  cow's  milk.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  on  this  for  we  may  breed  as  well  as  we  can,  still  there  will  be 
some  cows  that  will  not  be  profitable  and  the  final  test  is  the  scale  and  the 
Babcock  Tester.  A  dairyman  should  fix  a  standard  for  his  cows,  six  thou- 
sand pounds  of  milk  in  the  milking  year  is  not  too  high,  and  any  cows  that 
will  not  give  that  amount  will  not  pay  anyone  to  keep,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  out  of  existence  the  better.  The  daily  weighing  of  a  cow's  milk  is  very 
little  trouble,  and  the  time  it  takes  is  not  worth  mentioning.     After  a  man 
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once  tries  it,  he  will  become  more  interested  in  the  individual  cows  in  his 
herd.  He  will  become  a  better  feeder.  He  will  in  fact,  become  a  dairymau 
in  the  true  sense.  He  will  put  more  business  into  his  dairying  and  will  con- 
sequently make  more  money. 

A  man  must  be  careful  not  to  condemn  any  of  his  cows  without  giving 
them  a  fair  chance  to  see  what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  as  I  know  there 
are  more  good  cows  in  the  country  than  there  are  good  feeders.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  dairying  does  not  give  better  returns  is  that  many  farmers 
never  provide  any  soiling  crop  to  carry  their  cows  over  a  drought  in  the 
summer.  This  is  a  matter  that  never  should  be  neglected  as  the  crop  is 
never  lost,,  for  if  not  required  during  the  summer,  it  can  always  be  made 
into  hay  for  the  coming  winter. 

In  conclusion,  the  essentials  in  procuring  a  profitable  herd  of  cows  are 
first — ^breed  your  calves  from  dairy  bulls;  then  feed  them  as  indicated  and 
weed  them  out  when  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  produc- 
tion. 


DAIRY  CONDITIONS  IN  WESTERN  ONTARIO. 

By  Frank  Hebns,   Chief  Insteuctor  for'Westehn  Ontario, 

London,  Ontario. 

Dairying  in  Western  Ontario  has  been  in  some  sections  on  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial basis  for  many  years,  yet  there  are  numerous  dairy  problems  not 
yet  fully  understood  by  the  average  producers  of  milk,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
take  years  for  the  industry  to  be  fijUy  appreciated  and  understood.  Dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years  rapid  progress  has  been  made  by  milk  pro- 
ducers in  ii^vestigating  and  applying  more  economical  methods  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  cream,  and  sending  it  to  the  factory  in  proper  condi- 
tion. They  have  been  taking  more  interest  in  dairy  education  and  adoptin;^ 
methods  advocated  by  successful  producers,  dairy  experts.  Institute  workers 
and  otters.  It  is  only  by  constant  efEort  on  the  part  of  dairy  workers 
and  the  convincing  proof  of  success  by  the  best  dairymen  that  the  careless 
patron  can  be  induced  to  try  more  profitable  and  up-to-date  methods.  The 
high  prices  of  dairy  products  has  also  stimulated  patrons  to  go  more  largely 
into  dairying. 

The  great  Northwest  is  a  competitor  with  Eastern  Canada  in  grain 
raising,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  home  consumption  of  dairy  products 
will  increase  as  the  population  increases,  and  that  an  assured  market  will 
always  be  found  for  dairy  products.  The  Old  Land  will  always  take  our 
surplus,  provided  we  can  supply  the  quality  asked  for,  and  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  quality  be  considered  as  well  as  quantity.  The  majority  of  fac- 
tories havye  made  more  cheese  and  butter  than  in  1907.  No  doubt  the  more 
favorable  season  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  increase,  yet  the  general 
tendency  is  toward  more  cows,  and  better  feeding  methods.  For  a  few 
years,  particularlv  in  the  southwestern  portion  and  the  far  northern  portion 
of  Western  Ontario,  dairying  seemed  likely  to  be  replaced  by  other  methods 
of  farming,  but  we  now  find  a  growing  interest  in  creamery  work  and  dairy- 
ing in  general  in  the  southwest  and  also  in  some  sections  of  the  north. 
Cheese  factories  in  the  north  have  also  done  exceptionally  well  this  year  in 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  i  There  are  now  three  milk  condensers  and  one 
powdered  milk  factory  being  operated  in  the  four  best  dairy  sections;  these 
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will  no  doubt  have  an  effect  on  the  cheese  factories  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  will  perhaps  close  some  and  reduce  the  make  of  others  below 
a  profitable  dmount,  yet  undoubtedly  these  conditions  will  adjust  themselves 
in  time.  The  cow  population  will  no  doubt  rapidly  increase  in  the  sections 
where  the  condensers  are  located,  and  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  quantity  of  milk  they  require  within  a  small  radius,  thus  affecting 
only  those  factories  which  were  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  condensers. 

Some  Weak  Points  in  the  Industey. 

TIjere  are  still  some  weak  points  in  the  industry.  Numbers  of  patrons 
have  liot  been  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  production  of  the  herds, 
have  not  been  weighing  and  testing  the  milk  of  individual  cows,  and  are 
apparently  not  aware  of  the  great  difference  in  the  amount  produced  and 
the  profits  from  different  cows.  Many  cows  are  kept  at  a  loss  instead  of  a 
profit,  through  the  neglect  of  the  producer  in  actually  finding  out  the  true 
situation.  It  is  well  known  that  a  poor  cow  costs  as  much  to  maintain  as  one 
which  will  produce  at  a  profit,  and  it  sometimes  seems  rather  peculiar  that 
closer  business  methods  are  not  followed  with  regard  to  milk  production.  By 
weeding  out  the  unprofitable  cows  and  building  up  herds,  individuals  of 
which  will  produce  profitable  quantities  of  milk,  success  is  more  certainly 
assured,  but  so  long  as  any  patrons  keep  on  feeding  cows  which  produce  at 
a  loss  just  so  long  will  they  continue  to  say  'Hhere  is  no  money  in  dairying." 
The  problem,  however,  has  been  closely  studied  in  the  best  dairy  sections; 
Cow  Testing  Associations  have  been  formed  and  through  these  Associations 
good  results  have  been  obtained.  Many  producers  after  having  weighed  and 
tested  the  milk  from  the  individuals  of  the  herd  for  some  time  have  been 
amazed  at  the  very  little  real  knowledge  they  previously  had  in  regard  to 
the  actual  production  and  profit  of  some  individuals  of  the  herd. 

Another  weak  point  which  is  rapidly  being  looked  into  by  intelligent 
dairymen  is  the  shrinkage  of  milk  and  consequent  profits  during  the  dry 
hot  months  when  dairy  products  are  usually  at  a  high  price.  Patrons  in  the 
best  dairy  sections  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  quantity  of  milk  should 
be  kept  up  during  the  whole  milking  period,  and  they  are  turning  their 
attention  to  some  system  that  will  provide  succulent  food  to  substitute  green 
pastures.  Numbers  of  patrons  have  found  out  that  well  matured  com  silage 
is  not  only  a  cheap  food  for  winter  but  also  for  summer  milk  production,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  keep  up  the  milk  supply  from  their  herds  during  the 
hottest  and  driest  weather  while  their  neighbors*  herds  which  were  not  sup- 
plied with  either  summer  silage  or  green  crops  of  any  kind  rapidly 
decreased  in  milk  flow  below  a  profitable  amount.  In  sections  where  dairy- 
ing has  been  made  a  sort  of  side  line,  the  providing  of  soiling  crops  or  sum- 
mer silage  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be,  but  in 
the  best  dairy  sections  a  larger  number  of  silos  have  been  built  during  the 
past  year  or  so  and  used  for  both  summer  and  winter  feeding,  than  in  the 
previous  four  or  five  years.  In  fact  while  driving  through  many  of  the 
best  dairy  sections,  new  silos  are  noticed  being  built  on  every  second  or 
third  farm.     The  growing  of  alfalfa  is  also  increasing. 

Again,  the  difficulty  encountered  in  trying  to  presuade  some  patrons 
that  immediate  cooling  after  milking  and  proper  handling  of  the  milk  until 
it  reaches  the  factory  will  when  overcome  result  in  increased  profit  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  quality  and  quantity.  It  seeme  difficult  to  get  some  patrons 
to  realize  that  improperly  cared  for  milk  or  cream,  when  mixed  with  other 
milk  or  cream  which  has  been  properly  handled,  brings  the  whole  lot  down 
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to  a  low  level  and  affects  the  resulting  produce  unf avorably^  thus  causing  a  loss 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  those  patrons  who  are  endeavoring  to  produce 
and  care  for  milk  and  cream  by  the  right  method. 

Better  Cabe'  of  the  Raw  Material. 

The  Dairy  Instructors  realize  that  no  factor  has  more  to  do  with  the 
general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cheese  and  butter  than  the  g^^ater 
care  the  patrons  are  giving  the  milk  and  cream.  That  it  pays,  is  shown  by 
the  general  improvement  in  quality  all  over  the  dairy  sections.  Even  during 
very  hot  weather  this  year,  in  factories  where  the  patrons  realized  that  on  them 
depends  to  a  great  extent  the  responsibility  of  improvement,  very  little  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  by  the  makers  in  turning  out  a  fancy  grade  of  cheese, 
provided  the  curing  room  was  sufficiently  well  insolated  to  prevent  the 
cheese  from  being  ruined  by  high  temperature  after  being  placed  in  the 
curing  room.  The  Dairy  Instructors  all  report  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  milk  and  cream  delivered  at  the  factories  this  year,  and  that  bet- 
ter methods  are  being  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  patrons.  There  is, 
however,  room  for  much  improvement  along  this  line.  There  are  still  many 
patrons  who  are  careless  about  cooling  the  milk  and  cream.  In  many  sec- 
tions no  facilities  are  provided  for  proper  handling  of  the  milk,  such  as  tanks, 
milk  houses,  cold  water,  or  ice.  Where  ice  is  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  a  few 
tons  stored  in  comparatively  cheap  ice  houses  would  be  a  great  help  in  cool- 
ing the  milk  during  the  hot  weather. 

Many  patrons  apparently  have  drifted  into  dairying,  and  instead  of 
handling  it  from  a  business  standpoint,  use  it  as  a  sort  of  side  line.  No 
amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cheese  or  butter-maker  can  convert  poor 
raw  material  into  finest  cheese  or  butter. 

Factory  owners  have  responded  very  well  indeed  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Instructors  for  better  and  more  sanitary  conditions  of  the  factories,  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  making,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  no  factories  in  Western  Ontario  which  cannot  be  pointed 
out  with  pride  as  fit  and  proper  place  for  the  manufacturing  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

Uniformity  or  Product. 

The  fact  has  been  recognized  ever  since  the  co-operative  factory  system 
was  introduced  that  uniformity  of  product  is  one  of  the  main  objects  to  be 
gained  and  helps  to  make  the  factory  system  a  success.  This  can  be  best 
obtained  by  having  the  raw  material  of  good  quality,  producing  a  sufficient 
quantity  within  a  limited  radius  to  make  the  factory  profitable,  and  placing 
in  the  factories  as  makers  men  who  are  recognized  experts  in  their  calling. 
The  hiring  of  cheap  makers  is  a  great  mistake,  and  such  men  are  usually 
dear  at  any  price  in  the  end.  The  building  of  too  many  small  factories  is 
also  a  cause  of  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  finished  product,  since  the  greater 
the  amount  of  milk  or  cream  that  can  be  manufactured  under  one  expert 
manager,  the  cheaper  can  it  be  done  and  the  more  uniform  the  product,  thus 
commanding  a  higher  price.  Small  factories  should  not  be  built  unless  they 
are  really  needed  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Effect  of  Returning  Whey  in  Milk  Cans. 

In  past  years  the  returning  old  sour  whey  in  the  milk  cans  has  been 
one  of  the  causes  of  inferior  milk  and  bad  flavored  cheese,  and  has  no  doubt 
had  an  effect  in  causing  patrons  to  imagine  that  since  such  stuff  could  be 
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returned  in  the  cans  it  did  not  matter  so  much  about  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
sent  to  the  factory.  The  whey  tanks  were  not  kept  clean  at  the  majority  of 
factories  and  these  tanks  and  their  condition  has  been  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
factory  system  for  many  years.  The  system  of  pasteurizing  the  whey 
recently  adopted  by  numbers  of  factories  in  Western  Ontario  is  having  a 
marked  effect  on  the  condition  of  these  whey  tanks.  The  quality  of  the 
milk  has  improved  wonderfully  where  the  pasteurization  of  whey  has  been 
introduced  and  done  properly.  It  bids  fair  to  do  away  with  most  of  the 
evils  arising  from  returning  unclean  whey.  Pasteurizing  the  whey  to  150 
degrees  also  makes  the  tanks  so  much  easier  to  clean  that  dirty  ill  smelling 
tanks  are  now  in  the  minority  instead  of  the  majority.  The  patrons  very 
readily  recognize  this  change  for  the  better,  and  are  quite  willing  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  pay  the  small  cost  for  fuel  necessary  to  supply  the  steam 
to  pasteurize  the  whey.  Proper  pasteurization  of  the  whey,  keeping  it 
sweet  and  clean,  retaining  the  fat  properly,  increases  its  feeding  value, 
improves  the  milk  supply,  does  away  with  yeasty  flavors  in  the  cheese,  and 
benefits  the  industry  in  numerous  other  ways.  These  benefits  more  than 
counterbalance  the  small  cost  of  heating.  Proper  facilities  for  papteurizat- 
ing  the  whey  and  keeping  the  tanks  clean  should  be  the  aim  of  factory  man- 
agers and  patrons  if  the  whey  is  to  be  returned  in  the  cans,  otherwise  the 
evil  results  from  unclean  whey  tanks  will  never  be  remedied. 

Importance  of  Good  Cueing  Eooms. 

It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  see  large  quantities  of  finest  cheese  made 
during  the  warm  weather  and  placed  in  curing  rooms,  the  temperature  of 
which  rises  so  high  that  it  affects  the  cheese  very  unfavorably,  when  for 
a  nominal  cost  cool  curing  rooms  could  be  established.  If  the  patrons  of 
factories  would  co-operate  and  contribute  each  ■  their  share  of  the  cost  it 
would  not  be  felt  by  them,  and  the  profit  derived  from  superior  quality  and 
less  loss  in  shrinkage  would  far  exceed  the  cost.  Cheese  made  from  the 
very  best  milk  by  the  most  skilful  makers  will  not  stand  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  70  to  85  degrees,  and  be  finest  quality  when  cured.  However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  more  cool  curing  rooms  are  being  built  each  year  in 
Western  Ontario.  It  is  hardly  fair  for  patrons  to  expect  that  the  private 
owners  of  factories  will  bear  the  whole  cost  of  a  cool  curing  room,  but  in 
most  cases  the  owners  would  be  quite  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  it.  Joint 
Stock  Companies  could  easily  build  such  rooms  by  having  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  patrons  towards  the  expense. 

During  the  very  hottest  weather  this  season  the  cheese ^in  the  cool  curing 
rooms  were  equal  in  most  cases  to  late  fall  made  goods,  while  the  milk  sup- 
ply at  these  factories  was  possibly  not  much  superior  to  the  milk  supply  at 
other  factories;  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent 
to  urge  a  better  quality  of  milk  and  then  allow  the  cheese  to  be  injured  and 
heavy  shrinkages  to  occur  by  placing  them  in  curing  rooms  which  are  not 
properly  insolated. 

Use  of  Babcock  Test  in  Creameries. 

The  introduction  by  the  creameries  of  the  Babcock  test  to  replace  the 
oil  test  (only  13  out  of  73  creameries  pay  by  oil  test)  has  been  a  decided  step 
in  advance  in  improving  the  quality  and  richness  of  the  cream^  and  the 
condition  of  the  butter,  and  in  equalizing  more  properly  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds.  Very  few  creameries  are  now  paying  by  the  oil  test,  and  if 
patrons  thoroughly  understood  that  the  oil  test  is  considered  out  of  date 
and  very  uncertain  they  would  insist  that  H  be  replaced  by  the  Babcock 
test. 
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Increased  Production. 

By  putting  on  more  cows  and  producing  more  cream  in  some  sections, 
it  would  put  the  situation  in  such  shape  that  the  creamery  men  would  be 
able  to  collect  the  cream  more  often  and  thus  insure  a  better  quality,  but 
as  it  is  now  in  several  sections  where  the  cream  wagons  have  to  travel  over 
a  large  territory  to  secure  a  load  of  cream,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cream  U 
collected  as  often  as  it  can  be  made  to  pay.  Skimming  a  richer  cream  and 
more  frequent  collections  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  improving 
our  cream  gathered  creamery  butter.  Pasteurization  of  the  cream  would 
also  improve  the  quality  but  the  claim  is  that  the  buyers  do  not  make  a 
large  enough  difference  in  the  price  paid  for  butter  made  from  pasteurized 
and  unpasteurized  cream  to  make  it  profitable.  This  will  not  hold  true  in 
all  cases.  Grading  of  the  cream  if  it  could  be  made  practical  would  no 
doubt  be  a  st^p  in  advance  towards  improvement.  Pasteurization  does  not 
relieve  the  situation  of  the  evil  arising  from  improperly  cared  for  cream  or 
infrequent  collections. 

More  attention  should  be  given  by  the  patrons  to  the  location  and 
washing  of  hand  separators.  They  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scalded 
each  time  after  they  are  used.  Anyone  who  says  that  good  flavored  cream 
can  be  produced  by  washing  a  separator  once  per  day  when  the  milk  is  put 
through  on  two  occasions  is  ignorant  of  the  first  principle  of  proper  dairy 
management. 

Large  quantities  of  farm  dairy  butter  is  still  made  in  Western  Ontario. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  dairy  butter  in  the  past  few  years,  but  in  going  through  the  cold  storage 
warehouses  it  is  amazing  to  see  the  enormous  amount  of  good  pure  butter- 
fat  that  has  cost  money  to  produce,  made  into  butter  of  such  inferior  qual- 
ity. Thousands  of  dollars  must  t«  lost  each  year  to  the  producers  who  offer 
such  butter  for  sale.  If  the  cream  were  properly  handled  either  at  home  or 
sent  to  the  creamery,  surely  the  profits  would  be  greater  and  less  inferior 
butter  would  be  placed  on  the  market  to  come  into  competition  with  finest 
grades.  The  great  defect  of  farm  dairy  butter  is  lack  of  uniformity  in 
flavor,  color,  texture,  salt  and  packing.  In  a  100  package  lot  it  may  be 
difficult  to  flnd  a  dozen  that  would  grade  the  same.  This  butter  all  comes 
into  competition  with  creamery  butter.  True  it  appears  that  there  can 
always  be  found  a  market  for  inferior  butter  but  it  must  be  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer,  there  is  not  enough  difference  in  price  paid  between  good  and 
poor  dairy  butter  by  those  who  buy  it,  since  merchandise  is  usually  given 
in  payment;  and  the  good  and  bad  butter  is  nearly  always  bought  at  the 
same  price,  the  merchant  trusting  to  get  rid  of  it  to  dealers  at  a  very  small 
profit  and  making  his  profit  on  the  merchandise  sold.  The  merchants, 
therefore,*  pay  a  price  which  allows  them  to  take  good  and  bad  without  dis- 
tinction, but  this  system  allows  no  difference  between  those  who  produce 
good  and  those  who  produce  poor  butter,  the  manufacturer  of  the  poor  butter 
getting  the  advantage.  The  cows  whi5h  produce  pure  milk,  containing  good 
pure  butter-fat  are  often  blamed  because  a  profit  is  not  made  on  the  butter, 
when  the  real  trouble  is  that  the  owners  completely  spoil  the  product  by 
unskilful  methods.  This  is  also  true  in  handling  milk  or  cream  for  the  fac- 
tories. There  is  considerable  dairy  butter  made  which  is  quite  equal  to 
creamery  butter,  but  such  small  quantities  are  made  in  one  place  that  it  does 
not  get  the  advantage  in  price  that  creamery  butter  usually  does,  unless  the 
producers  have  special  customers  who  appreciate  good  butter.  It  would  be 
more  profitable  and  far  better  for  the  trade  if  cream  which  is  made  into  but- 
ter could  be  sent  to  the  creamery  and  made  into  a  more  uniform  grade  of 
butter. 
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The  payment  for  milk  by  the  test  at  cheese  factories  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  to  deal  with  successfully.  In  1907,  after  years 
of  effort  by  dairy  teachers  and  others  only  nineteen  out  of  207  cheese  fac- 
tories in  Western  Ontario  were  paying  by  the  test;  a  few  more  factories 
adopted  the  test  system  this  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  larger  numbers 
will  see  their  way  clear  to  take  up  the  matter  in  1909. 

The  system  of  dairy  instruction  and  inspection  which  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is  having  a  good  effect  on 
the  trade.  Instructors  have  from  30  to  35  factories  to  look  after  and  all 
factories  are  visited  at  least  once  and  most  of  them  several  times  during  the 
season.  The  Instructors  go  from  factory  to  factory  continually,  looking 
after  the  milk  supply,  visiting  patrons  whose  milk  comes  to  the  factory  oS 
in  flavor,  advising  them  as  to  the  best  method  of  caring  for  the  milk,  advising 
the  makers  as  to  best  methods  of  making,  and  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  industry  all  along  the  line.  The  benefits  of  such  work 
cannot  be  estimated. 


FARM  POULTKY. 
By  M.  C.  Herner,  Mannheim. 

The  poultry  industry  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is,  as  yet,  in  its 
infancy.  What  was  the  bacon  industry,  and  what  was  the  dairy  industry, 
before  these  subjects  were  taken  up  by  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  dis- 
cussed at  meetings  throughout  Ontario  and  the  other  Provinces  P  The  lines  of 
improvement  were  pointed  out — how  to  increase  profitable  production,  and 
how  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  Note  the  development:  Our 
country  has  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  attained  a  place  among  the  first 
in  these  two  great  industries. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  these  industries  is  equally  possible  in 
the  poultry  industry.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great  demand  for  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs,  in  our  local  market,  to  say  nothing  of  the  demand  in  the 
British  Market,  and  who  it  is  that  should  supply  the  demand? 

The  outlay  or  capital  required  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  paying 
flock  of  fowl  is,  I  venture  to  say,  smaller  in  proportion  to  returns,  than  in 
any  other  department  in  the  whole  realm  of  farming.  Sizing  up  the  condi- 
tions as  they  are,  we  find  that  in  the  average  farmer's  poultry-yard  there  is 
neither  uniform  type  nor  uniform  quality,  there  is  simply  a  motely  flock  of 
fowls,  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  colors.  As  dressed  poultry  and  eggs  are  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  poultry  raising  for  the  farmer,  there  should  be 
some  attempt  made  at  improvement  along  these  lines. 

Attention  should  first  be  called  to  the  quality  of  the  fowls.  The  utility 
type  of  fowl  is  considered  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  the  farmer  as  they 
have  both  eggs  and  flesh  producing  qualities.  In  building  up  a  good  utility 
strain,  selection  and  mating  are  the  main  points.  Select  ten  or  twelve  of 
your  best  layers,  birds  of  uniform  type  and  quality,  mate  these  with  a  pure- 
bred cock  or  cockerel  of  your  chosen  breed.  Have  the  male  bird  as  near  the 
ideal  of  his  breed  as  you  can  afford  to  buy.  Do  not  forget  that  he  com- 
poses half  the  flock,  and  on  him  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  sea- 
son's chicken  crop.  He  must  be  a  good,  strong,  vigoi^us  bird.  The  hena 
should  be  pure-bred  too,  but  even  with  common  hens  a  farmer  may,  by  using 
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only  pure-bred  males  and  by  close  application,  work  them  up  to  a  high  state 
of  productiveness  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Pure-bred  fowls,  however, 
cost  no  more  to  keep  than  the  common  barn-yard  kind,  and  where  the  breed- 
ing yard  consists  of  all  pure-bred  birds  the  returns  may  be  considerably 
increased  by  selling  the  surplus  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 

In  selecting  your  best  layers  for  the  breeding  pen,  the  trap-nest  is  one 
of  the  best  devices.  Through  this  medium,  not  a  single  poor  layer  need  be 
in  your  pen;  and  surprising  results  will  be  obtained  in  the  egg-producing 
qualities  of  your  fowls.  The  time  and  labor  required  will  be  well  paid  for 
in  the  increased  egg-production. 

While  eggs  have  commanded  a  high  price  all  the  year  round  for  the 
last  two  years,  yet  the  farmer  who  was  able  to  produce  winter  eggB  reaped 
the  larger  profit.  The  secret  of  winter  egg  production  is  right  here:— 
Hatch  your  chickens  early,  give  them  proper  care  during  the  summer 
months,  and  you  will  save  the  fowls  that  will  produce  you  winter  eggs,  pro- 
vided you  do  your  part.  On  early  hatched  pullets  we  must  depend  for  win- 
ter eggs. 

In  feeding  for  winter  eggs  the  aim  should  be  to  bring  the  conditions  as 
near  to  nature  as  possible.  A  well  balanced  ration,  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air  are  considered  the  essentials  for  winter  eggs.  The  balance  ration 
consists  of  a  variety  of  grains,  mash,  and  green  food  fed  in  liberal  quantities, 
with  free  access  to  clean  water  and  grit.  AH  grain  should  be  thrown  in  litter 
of  straw  over  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house,  thus  inducing  the  fowls  to  ex- 
ercise. Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor  in  poultry  raising  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  it  is  the  stepping  stone  to  success. 

^  If  the  farmers  of  our  country  will  introduce  system  in  poultry  raising 
as  in  other  industries,  the  plea  for  better  poultry  and  more  of  it  will  soon 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL  MOISTURE. 
Chas.  C.  Nixoif,  B.S.A.,  St.  Geohgb,  Ont. 

It  has  been  observed  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  that  for  every 
day's  delay  in  spring  seeding,  after  the  first  week  had  passed  in  which  the 
seeding  should  have  taken  place,  there  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
grain  obtained.  By  actual  experiment  it  was  proved  that  there  was  an  aver- 
age decrease  for  each  day's  delay  of  56  lbs.  of  oats,  53  lbs.  of  barley,  29  lbs. 
of  spring  wheat  and  23  lbs.  of  peas  per  acre.  This  was  due  to  the  loss  of 
moisture  through  evaporation. 

There  are  few  fields  upon  which  crops  of  any  kind,  in  any  climate,  can 
be  brought  to  maturity,  with  the  maximum  yields  that  the  soils  are  capable 
of  producing,  without  adopting  some  means  of  saving  soil  moisture.  There 
are  fields,  where,  at  times,  the  moisture  of  the  soil  is  too  great,  and  drainage 
becomes  necessary ;  but  even  under  these  conditions,  it  will  usually  be  found 
advisable  to  adopt  measures  for  conserving  the  moisture  not  so  removed. 
Plants  must  have  water  in  order  to  live.  In  most  cases,  the  rains  of  sum- 
mer are  insufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  We  must  rely  upon  stored-up 
moisture. 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  on  the  average,  crops  require  two  and 
one-fourth  times  the  water  that  ialls  during  the  growing  season.  It  is, 
therefore,  apparent  that  we  must  aim  to  store  up  water  in  seasons  when  no 
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growtli  is  taking  place.  Some  seasons,  however,  we  get  too  mucli  water  #nd 
it  becomes  necessary  to  make  provision  for  carrying  it  off.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem  by  preparing  for  a  wet  season,  one  also  prepares  for  drouth. 
The  loosening  which  favors  absorption  also  favors  retention  of  moisture. 

Evaporation  is  the  great  source  of  loss  of  moisture.  Few  realize  the 
enormous  amount  of  evaporation  that  goes  on  from  a  given  area  of  soil  on 
a  summer  day.  It  has  been  estimated  that  from  a  surface  of  water  100x60 
feet,  there  was  an  average  daily  loss  from  May  to  October  of  20  bbls.  At 
this  rate,  there  would  be  an  average  daily  loss  of  140  bbls.  per  acre.  The 
amount  thus  evaporated  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  situation,  the  expo- 
sure and  the  temperature.  No  definite  data,  to  show  how  the  evaporation 
from  soil  would  compare  with  that  from  water,  has  ever  been  compiled.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  where  soil  is  bare  and  it  appears  moist  on  top,  the 
evaporation  would  be  equal,  or  possibly  greater. 

To  conserve  soil  moisture,  then,  is  the  great  problem  with  which  we 
have  to  do  as  farmers.  The  great  agency  employed  for  this  important  work 
is  some  system  of  mulching.  Many  kinds  of  mulches  are  available.  The 
one  most  generally  used  is  the  earth  mulch.  It  is  simply  a  loose  blanket 
of  earth  which  dries  out,  preventing  the  water  below  from  passing  up  through 
it  to  the  atmosphere.  The  effectiveness  of  a  simple  search  mulch  in  conserv- 
ing moisture  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Experiments  have  proven  that  a  mulch  three  inches  deep  prevented  a  loss 
of  36  per  cent,  of  the  moisture  lost  where  no  mulch  was  used.  The  average 
saving  by  means  of  mulches  ranges  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  varying  with  the 
.> depth  of  the  mulch.  To  be  the  most  effective,  these  mulches  must  be  formed 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to  work  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  after  every  rain  in 
summer,  if  the  crop  will  permit.  A  delay  of  one  week  in  spring,  or  after 
a  heavy  rain,  will  result  in  a  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporation  equal  to  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  of  rain,  or  enough  to  tide  a  crop  over  two  weeks  of 
drouth.  From  this  data,  the  advantage  of  seeding  at  the  earliest  possible 
hour  is  apparent. 

The  first  effect  of  mulching  is  greater  evaporation,  due  to  the  larger 
surface  of  wet  soil  exposed.  This  loss,  however,  is  from  the  stirred  soil 
only.  Very  little  water  can  pass  through  a  mulch  after  it  becomes  dry. 
Should  the  mulch  settle  back  and  appear  moist,  a  second  stirring  will  be 
necessary.  Mulches  should  not  be  made  too  deeply.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  soil  and  when  this  is  dry,  it  is  of  no  use  for  plant  feeding.  Mulches 
should  be  made  as  thin  as  is  possible  without  permitting  too  heavy  waste 
of  the  deeper  soil  water.  The  depth  of  mulches  must  vary  with  the  seasons 
and  with  the  crops. 

Spring  seeding  is  closely  connected  with  this  great  problem  of  conserv- 
ing soil  moistures.  Early  seeding  enables  crops  to  use  the  water  otherwise 
lost  by  evaporation.  It  may  also  save  plant  food  from  leaching  in  the  drain- 
age waters  by  having  made  use  of  this  water  in  the  plant  economy.  There 
is  danger  of  too  great  haste  in  seeding,  however.  One  might  better  be  a 
IHtle  too  late  than  too  early.  If  too  early,  the  plants  come  weak  and  sickly 
or  the  seed  rots  in  the  soil.  The  effectiveness  of  tillage  in  conserving  soil 
moisture  is  greater  in  the  spring  than  at  almost  any  other  time.  In  the 
spring,  there  is  invariably  a  wet  surface  exposed  and  this  wet  surface 
carries  water  off  much  more  radily  than  can  dry  soil.  Too  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  is  undesirable.  One  should  aim  to  keep  simply  a 
dry,  loose  blanket  of  soil,  which  will  make  the  effective  mulch.  It 
frequently  happens  that  owing  to  the  area  to  be  covered,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  work  it  all  as  early  as  would  give  the  best  results.     In  such  cases. 
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where  one  has  not  time  to  form  a  thorough  mulch,  a  single  cut  of  the  disc 
or  even  of  the  spiked  tooth  harrow  will  work  wonders  in  conserving  soil 
moisture.  ' 

All  mulches  need  not  be  made  from  soil.  Some  of  the  best  and  the  most 
effective  are  made  from  manure.  By  applying  barnyard  manure  as  a  top- 
dressing,  one  obtains  a  physical,  as  well  as  a  chemical  benefit  from  it.  The 
seasons'  rains  wash  the  fertilizing  constituents  into  the  soil,  where  they  will 
be  available  to  the  plants.  The  refuse  remaining  on  top  makes  an  effective 
mulch  for  retarding  evaporation.  This  double  action  of  manure,  when 
applied  as  a  top-dressing,  is  a  strong  argument  for  pursuing  this  practice  and 
for  making  use  of  the  manure  spreader,  in  order  that  the  manure  may  be 
more  advantageously  applied. 

The  problem  of  soil  moisture  is  intimately  involved  in  the  method  of 
cultivation  practised  for  root  crops.  With  flat  cultivation,  less  surface  is 
exxMsed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  hence  there  is  less  evaporation  and 
consequently  larger  crops.  It  is  well  known  to  all  that  root  crops,  when 
grown  on  ridges  in  seasons  of  drouth,  have  small  chance  of  succeedin^^.  This 
accounts  for  the  growing  popularity  of  the  level  system  of  culture. 

Under-drainage  is  also  a  large  factor  in  conserving  soil  mixture.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  that  crops  on  well-drained  soils  will  with- 
stand drouth  better  than  those  on  similar  soils  not  so  well  drained  although 
the  crops  at  the  commencement  of  the  drouth  were  equally  good.  The 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  drainage  always  improves  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  With  this  improved  texture  comes  increased  capacity  for 
retaining  water. 

Windbreaks  and  hedges  are  highly  beneficial  in  conserving  soil  mois- 
ture. Especially  is  this  true  in  times  of  high  wind  and  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  lighter  soils.  The  clearing  of  forest  areas  and  the  diminishing 
size  of  our  wood  lots  is  involved  in  this  question.  The  winds  attain  a  greater 
velocity  than  ever,  and  a  consequent  greater  loss  of  soil  moisture  is  the  result. 
Windbreaks  and  hedges,  by  holding  the  snow  in  winter,  also  add  greatly 
to  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  through  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
spring. 

When  we  realize  the  full  force  of  the  tremendous  loss  of  soil  moisture 
through  the  agency  of  evaporation,  we  will  look  to  it  in  future  that  this  loss 
is  held  in  check  by  the  timely  use  of  the  simple,  yet  effective,  means  at  our 
disposal. 


HOW  BACTERIA  HELP  THE  FARMERS. 

S.  F.  Edwards,  Bacteriologist,  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

The  mere  mention  of  the  word  bacteria  or  germs,  or  microbes,  is  suflS- 
cient  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  many  individuals  a  picture  of  disease  with  all 
its  attendant  suffering  and  worry,  not  only  for  the  patient  but  for  his  asso- 
ciates as  well.  We  shall  hope  to  show,  however,  that  not  all  bacteria  are 
our  enemies,  and  that  those  kinds  capable  of  causing  disease  are  really 
greatly  in  the  minority. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  nature  of  bacteria  and  how  they  live.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  idea  that  they  are  animals,  bacteria  are  plants,  but  so 
extremely  small  that  a  powerful  magnifying  lens  is  required  to  see  them. 
The  plants  with  which  we  are  familiar  vary  in  size,  so  also  do  bacteria.  Tte 
smallest  that  we  can  see  are  about  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
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meter,  and  the  largest  about  one  ten-thousandth.  Others  are  of  sizes  between 
these  two  extremes.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  measure  objects  so  small 
that  fifty  thousand  laid  side  by  side  would  make  a  layer  only  an  inch  wide. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  In  shape  different  kinds  of  bacteria  differ.  There 
are  in  general  three  shapes, — rods,  spheres,  and  spirals.  A  stick  of  chalk, 
a  ball,  and  a  corkscrew  serve  to  illustrate  these  kinds.  Others  are  in  tiie 
shape  of  rods  slightly  bent,  and  still  others  are  branched  or  irregular  in 
shape. 

In  order  that  bacteria  may  live  and  grow,  certain  conditions  are  neces- 
sary. Like  other  plants,  they  must  nave  food,  and  that  of  a  kind  suitable  to 
them.  Some  require  one  kind  of  food,  and  others  a  different  kind.  We  know 
that  farm  crops,  trees,  and  other  plants,  require  the  chemical  elements, — 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  some  others,  for  their  growth. 
Bacteria,  being  plants,  require  all  these  same  chemical  elements,  and  the 
changes  which  we  see  caused  by  bacteria  are  made  in  their  endeavor  to 
secure  these  elements  so  necessary  for  their  growth  and  multiplication. 

Another  condition  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  is  plenty  of  moisture.  They 
are  made  up  largely  of  water,  and  unless  plenty  of  moisture  is  available 
they  cease  to  grow  and  many  die. 

A  favorable  temperature  is  also  essential  for  bacterial  growth.  Other 
plants  do  not  grow  m  the  winter;  so  bacteria  if  subjected  to  cold  temperature 
do  no  thrive.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  temperature,  as  of  boiling  water, 
quickly  destroys  them.  Most  bacteria  grow  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of 
75^ — 100®  Fahrenheit,  or  in  '^summer  temperature." 

Still  another  condition  for  growth  is  oxygen  or  air  supply.  Most  bac- 
teria require  the  presence  of  free  air  to  grow  and  multiply  rapidly.  A  few, 
one  of  which  is  the  form  which  causes  tetanus  or  lock-jaw,  grows  only  in 
the  absence  of  air.  Hence,  if  a  wound  is  kept  open  so  that  air  can  get  into 
it  freely,  the  bacteria  will  not  develop  and  lock-jaw  will  not  result. 

We  have,  then,  these  four  requirements  for  the  growth  of  bacteria,  viz. 
— Proper  food,  moisture,  favorable  temperature,  air  supply.  By  depriving 
them  of  any  one  of  these  essentials,  bacterial  growth  is  stopped,  and  we  will 
see  how  this  principle  may  be  applied  in  ordinary  farm  operations  in  aid- 
ing, or  preventing  the  growth  of  bacteria  as  may  be  desired. 

In  the  soil,  there  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  bacteria  which  are  of  import- 
ance in  preparing  food  for  farm  crops.  There  are  in  all  soils  potash,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  nitrogen  compounds,  but  they  are  often  locked  up,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  chemical  combination  which  the  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  are  unable 
to  use.  Bacteria  of  the  soil  effect  a  sort  of  decomposition  of  these  com- 
pounds, placing  the  plant  food  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  utilized  By 
the  higher  plants.  Other  kinds  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  are  effective  in  the 
decomposition  of  manure  and  humus  of  the  soil,  thus  placing  more  food  at 
the  disposal  of  growing  crops.  All  these  desirable  kinds  of  bacteria  require 
plenty  of  air,  hence  the  more  thoroughly  the  soil  is  cultivated,  the  more 
favorable  are  conditions  made  for  rapid  growth  and  multiplication  of  these 
bacterial  friends.  Another  kind  of  bacteria  living  in  the  soil  forms  little 
nodules  or  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  clovers,  alfalfa,  peas,  beans,  vetches, 
and  the  like,  and  draws  upon  the  vast  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere, 
storing  up  this  most  valuable  plant  food  in  the  roots  and  stems  of  these 
plants,  thus  adding  to  their  value,  both  as  foods  and  as  fertilizers. 

In  the  dairy,  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  cause  the  souring  of  milk  and  the 
ripening  of  cream,  and  give  to  butter  its  flavor,  aroma,  and  keeping  qual- 
ities. .If  it  is  desired  to  keep  milk  sweet,  this  can  be  done  by  cooling  the 
milk  to  a  temperature  of  40*>  Fahrenheit,   at  which  the  bacteria  grow  but 
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very  slowly.  Other  bacteria  whicli  get  into  milk  with  bits  of  straw,  manure, 
hairs,  or  other  filth,  cause  putrefactive  odors  and  flavors.  Ropiness,  soapi- 
ness,  colored  milk,  or  other  obnoxious  and  undesirable  conditions  of  miJk, 
may  also  result  from  these  filth  bacteria.  Trouble  with  these  may  be  avoided 
by  strict  cleanliness  in  producing  the  milk,  thereby  keeping  them  out  of  the 
milk  altogether.  Bacteria  are  also  concerned  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  and 
imparting  to  it,  its  desirable  flavor. 

Disease-producing  bacteria  are  about  us,  but  the  best  method  of  com- 
batting them  is  to  keep  our  bodies  and  those  of  our  domestic  animals  in  a 
healthy,  vigorous  condition  by  strict  clearliness  and  right  methods  of  living, 
so  that  disease  bacteria  are  unable  to  get  a  foothold. 

About  the  house,  the  preservation  of  meats  by  salting,  depends  partly 
upon  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  bacterial  cells  so  they  are  unable  to 
grow.  Smoking  of  meats  kills  the  bacteria  present.  Drying  meats,  fruits, 
etc.,  removes  the  water  from  these  products  so  that  bacteria  cannot  grow 
upon  them.  The  keeping  of  foods  by  cold  storage  depends  on  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  is  too  low  for  bacterial  growth.  The  housewife  is  able  to 
preserve  fruit  by  canning,  because  the  high  temperature  kills  the  bacteria, 
molds,  etc.,  which  are  always  present  on  the  fresh  fruit. 

Success  with  the  vinegar  barrel  depends  upon  the  yeast  and  bacteria 
which  constitute  the  mother  of  vinegar,  and  which  ferment  the  sweet  cider, 
first  to  "hard  cider"  or  alcohol,  then  to  vinegar. 

The  preparation  of  home  made  root  beer,  so  temperate,  yet  so  sparkling, 
depends  upon  similar  organisms.  The  lightness  of  the  bread  is  due  to  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  set  free  by  the  yeast  during  the  rising  period.  The  sour- 
ing which  unfortunately  sometimes  occurs  is  caused  by  bacteria  in  the 
bread,  similar  to  those  which  cause  milk  to  sour  and  curdle. 

These  are  some  of  the  phases  of  everyday  life  wherein  we  meet  with 
these  tiny  organisms.  They  are  everywhere  about  us,  in  air,  water  and  soil* 
and  it  is  only  by  knowledge  of  them  that  we  are  able  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  those  which  aid  us,  and  to  destroy  those  which  would  harm  us. 


THE  FAEMEES'  INTEEEST  IN  DENATUEED  ALCOHOL. 
By  Me.  C.  W.  Gueney,  Paeis,  Ont. 

The  question  of  heating  and  lighting  on  the  farm  is  becoming  un  inter- 
esting problem.  We  find  our  forests  daily  becoming  less,  our  coal  ha« 
advanced  in  price,  and  is  controlled  by  large  corporations ;  while  coal  oil  and 
gasoline  are  in  the  hands  of  huge  monopolists.  It  seems  that  we  Canadians 
have  been  contentedly  carrying  the  above  burdens  while  other  countries 
have  been  bestirring  themselves  in  search  of  some  substitute.  We  find  that 
Germany,  France  and  the  United  States  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  commercial  or  denatured  alcohol,  which  is  an  article 
which  can  be  produced  on  our  farms  independent  of  any  and  everybody 
were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  our  (Jovemment,  which 
are  so  great  as  to  make  it  prohibitive. 

Germany  has  been  bestirring  herself  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
result  that  now  the  German  farmer  can  produce  his  own  alcohol  for  power, 
heat  and  light  without  any  internal  revenue  tax;  that  they  are  appreciating 
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the  action  of  their  Government  is  best  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  denatured  alcohol,  which  we  find  from  **The  Scientific  American" 
to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20,000,000  gallons  yearly  (in  round  figures). 
The  annual  increase  in  France  is  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  gallons  for  heat  and 
light,  and  this  just  after  the  introduction  of  their  new  laws,  and  no  doubt 
when  the  people  get  better  acquainted  with  its  manufacture  and  use  the  con- 
sumption will  increase  much  more  rapidly.  They  have  gone  into  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  and  made  exhaustive  tests,  and  it  would  seem  that  taken 
all  around  alcohol  is  the  best  means  of  heating  and  lighting  our  homes, 
doing  our  cooking  and  furnishing  power  for  ocr  machinery. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  alive  to  the  fact  that  its  people 
needed  other  resources  than  those  they  had  for  beat  and  light,  and  after 
extensive  research  and  much  opposition  from  some  of  the  vested  interests, 
a  bill  was  passed  through  the  legislature  providing  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes,  free  of  internal  revenue  tax,  provision  being 
made  for  the  denaturing  of  the  same.  This  bill  went  into  effect  on  September 
let,  1907. 

We  find  that  heating  with  alcohol  is  now  no  experiment.  It  has  been 
used  in  laboratories  of  different  kinds,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Zinthfeo,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
states  that  alcohol  was  used  for  lighting,  cooking  and  industrial 
purposes  in  the  early  sixties.  Before  1861  the  manufacture  of  spirits  was 
free  from  special  taxes,  with  the  result  that  alcohol  served  a  multitude  of 
industrial  uses.  The  consumption  was  some  ninety  million  gallons.  The 
city  of  Cincinnati  alone  utilized  some  twenty-four  thousand  gallons  per  day. 
Because  of  its  low  price  alcohol  was  used  as  fuel  for  kitchen,  bath  and 
laundry.  The  imposition  of  the  tax  on  spirits  for  revenue  after  the  war  was 
the  means  of  upsetting  this  order  of  things  and  of  destroying  somv^  industries 
altogether. 

The  term  alcohol,  as  we  are  discussing  it,  does  not  apply  to  MU-oholic 
beverages,  which  must  of  necessity  be  made  from  the  choicest  of  materials, 
but  to  such  that  can  be  made  from  the  coarsest,  and  in  some  cases,  other- 
wise waste4,  or  nearly  so,  materials. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  subject  should  appeal  to  us  as  farmers,  is 
that  we  are  the  producers,  as  well  as  the  consumers;  we  know  by  bitter 
experience  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  are  placed  where  we 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  production  of  some  of  the  necessities  of 
every-day  life.  We  simply  have  to  pay  the  price,  bear  the  burden  and 
make  the  best  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Clark,  one  of  the  committee  on  the  ways  and  means  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  subject  was  being  discussed  by  Professor  Wiley,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says:  ''As  I 
understand  it,  the  opposition  comes  from  four  sources,  (1)  Those  who  think 
the  Government  would  lose  revenue;  (2)  Temperance  people  who  think  it 
would  lead  to  drinking  the  stuff;  (3)  Wood  alcohol  manufacturers,  and  (4) 
It  is  hinted  that  back  of  the  temperance  people  were  the  Eockefellers  with 
the  coal  oil  business." 

The  sources  from  which  alcohol  can  be  produced  are  all  grains,  plants 
and  fruits  that  contain  starch  or  sugar,  and  their  value  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  these  elements  that  they  contain. 

In  Europe  (so  says  Mr.  Wilson,  secretary  of  Agriculture)  the  chief 
sources  have  been  the  potato  and  the  sugar  beet.  He  says  that  an  average 
acre  of  potatoes  such  as  we  grow  for  table  use,  would  produce  about  25D 
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gallons  of  alcohol,  but  they  are  now  growing  varieties  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  making  alcohol  which  produce  500  gallons  per  acre.  So  we  see 
that  in  a  year  of  low  prices  we  would  have  market  for  our  potatoes,  also  our 
small  ones  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  which  can  be  stored  for  an  inde- 
finite period  for  future  use. 

One  of  the  writers  on  the  beet  for  the  production  of  alcohol  says  that 
a  variety  can  be  grown  which  will  produce  from  one  dozen  beets  two  gal- 
lons of  pure  alcohol,  and  one  advantage  is  that  in  the  production  of  alcohol 
no  element  of  fertility  is  taken  from  the  soil,  and  the  by-products  would 
pay  the  cost  of  manufacture.  In  the  United  States,  as  with  us,  com  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  sources.  Those  who  have  made  a  study  of  it  say 
that  50  bushels  of  corn  would  make  140  gallons  of  commercial  alcohol,  while 
if  the  stalks  and  all  were  used  at  the  time  of  the  glazing  stage,  the 
amount  of  alcohol  would  be  nearly  double.  Apples  also  contain  8.4  per 
cent,  sugar,  so  that  our  small  apples  and  refuse  from  canning  factories  and 
evaporators  would  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  for  us. 

For  lighting  purposes,  alcohol  produces  a  light  much  like  gas  when 
burned  in  a  mantle,  (a  mantle  must  always  be  used  to  light  with  alcohol). 
According  to  a  test  made  by  the  electrical  testing  laboratories  of  New  York, 
alcohol  and  ooal  oil  gave  the  following  results :  — One  gallon  of  alcohol  gave 
30.36  candle-power  for  57  hours  5  minutes;  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  gave  30.8 
candle-power  for  28  hours  40  minutes,  which  shows  that  one  gallon  of 
alcohol  gives  nearly  twice  as  much  light  as  coal  oil,  as  well  as  a  superior 
light.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  smoking  the  chimney,  and  the  wick 
only  needs  an  occasional  cleaning.  When  once  adjusted  it  will  bum  until 
the  alcohol  is  exhausted,  without  any  attention;  it  is  non-explosive,  and 
can  readily  be  extinguished  with  water  in  case  of  an  accident.  To  show  the 
efficiency  of  alcohol  for  lighting  purposes,  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Germ^any 
is  lighted  with  it,  and  one  manufacturer  reports  the  use  of  their  lamps  in 
300  German  and  200  European  railway  stations.  For  heating  it  can  he 
burned  in  gas  or  gasoline  stoves,  and  there  are  manufactured  for  its  use 
numerous  kinds  of  stoves  and  chafing  dishes.  The  fires  are  started  instantly 
and  as  quickly  extinguished.  In  all  the  reports  which  I  have  been  able  to 
get,  none  of  them  place  the  cost  at  above  30  cents,  and  some  down  as  low  as 
9  cents  per  gallon,  and  as  it  gives  double  the  amount  of  heat  as  coal  oil. 
you  can  easily  see  the  saving.  It  can  be  mixed  with  gun  cotton  and  then 
pressed  into  small  tubes  and  burned  in  open  vessels.  An  extremely  handy 
utensil  and  one  that  is  used  extensively  in  Germany,  is  the  alcohol  flat- 
iron.  These  come  in  all  sizes  and  weights  up  to  25  pounds  and  cost  from 
|2.00  to  15.00.  The  heating  is  done  by  a  tube-like  burner  inside  the  iron, 
with  a  small  tank  behind  holding  one-tenth  quart  of  alcohol.  The  iron  is 
ready  to  use  in  ten  minutes  after  lighting,  and  lasts  an  hour  without 
refilling,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  2  cents — reckoned  at  regular  price  in 
Germany. 

For  power  purposes  it  can  be  used  in  gasoline  engines  with  very  little 
change  in  the  construction,  and  has  the  advantage  of  not  having  that  dis- 
agreeable odor.  German  automobile  makers  are  using  alcohol  in  prefer- 
ence to  gasoline,  it  having  the  advantage  of  being  non-explosive  and  odor- 
less. It  is  also  used  on  small  pleasure  boats.  And  the  German  farmer  uses 
it  in  his  traction  engine  to  do  his  farm  work  and  heavy  hauling  on  the 
road,  while  his  wife  uses  it  to  run  her  washing  and  sewing  machines. 

Give  our  inventors  and  manufacturers  a  chance  to  use  their  brains  and 
skill,  and  who  can  tell  what  the  results  of  a  few  years  will  bring? 
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It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  numerous  commodities  of  every- 
day life,  wkich,  owing  to  tlie  internal  revenue  cost  us  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  would  were  alcohol  placed  on  the  free  list.  Among  such  may  be 
nientioned  lubricants,  furniture  polish,  hatmakers'  supplies,  transparent 
soaps,  quick-drying  paints,  ether,  chloroform,  camphor,  photograph  sup- 
plies, artificial  silks,  vegetable  extracts,  vinegar,  smokeless  powder,  cart- 
ridges, lead  pencils,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  important  question  and  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  our  farmers. 


ARTICLES  ON  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  following  three  articles  nave  been  taken  from  the  Bee-keepers' 
Association  report  in  which  they  were  published  for  the  current  year.  As 
the  above  publication  goes  to  very  few  farmers  in  the  Province  it  was  thought 
well  to  publish  these  selected  articles  because  of  their  bearing  upon  sub* 
jects  of  general  interest.  We  are  sure  that  practically  every  farmer  in  the 
Province  will  find  profit  as  well  as  interest  in  reading  them. 


A  CHAPTEE  QF  MISTAKES  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
By  E.  H.  Smith,  St.  Thomas. 

From  the  title  of  this  paper  assigned  to  me,  viz.,  "A  Chapter  of  Mis- 
takes," one  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  I  had  made  a  greater  number 
of  errors  than  other  bee-keepers.  While  this  may  be  so,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  admit  it.  In  looking  back  over  my  twenty-seven  years  of  bee- 
keeping experiences  it  is  easy  to  see  what  mistakes  I  have  made  that  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  in  this  brief  paper  I  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  commencing  their  bee-keeping  career,  the  mistakes 
I  have  made  or  have  known  others  to  make,  and  that  might  have  been 
avoided  with  profit. 

When  the  average  person  wishes  to  make  a  start  in  bee-keeping,  one  of 
the  first  mistakes  usually  made  is  to  reckon  the  profits  or  results  before  the 
bees  are  secured.  My  first  mistake  was  to  get  bees  in  a  wonderful  patent 
hive  that  had  so  many  traps  and  contrivances  about  it  that  were  neithfer  for 
use  nor  ornament,  but  were  more  useful  as  hiding  places  for  moths  or  places 
in  which  to  deposit  propolis.  My  next  mistake  was  to  invent  a  hive,  or 
rather  an  improvement  on  the  hives  then  in  use.  Perhaps  this  was  not  alto- 
gether a  mistake,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  improvement;  still,  at  that 
time,  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  consider  it  a  mistake.  A 
plain  simple  hive  accurately  made  and  fitted  with  a  standard  size  of  frame 
is  the  best  hive  to  keep  bees  in,  for  the  simple  reason  that  bees  in  hives  of 
that  description  are  more  valuable  when  one  wishes  to  dispose  of  them. 

Another  rock  or  mistake  on  which  we  were  nearly  wrecked  was  in  sup- 
posing that  the  more  that  bees  were  allowed  to  swarm  the  more  prosperous 
we  were,  while  we  found  that  almost  the  opposite  was  the  case.  We  had 
often  heard  quoted  the  old  rhyme  "A  swarm  of  bees  in  May,  etc."  Still 
in  the  average  season  in  Ontario  we  found  it  better  for  several  reasons  not 
to  allow  swarming  (if  swarming  were  allowed  at  all)  before  June  15th,  and 
then  only  to  allow  a  limited  number  if  honey  production  were  the  object. 
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A  mistake  commonly  made  is  to  commence  bee-keeping  on  a  large  scale 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  business  or  proper  equipment.  It  is  better  to 
spend  some  time  with  an  expert  bee-keeper,  or  become  posted  in  the  main 
principles  of  bee-keeping,  and  in  that  way  avoid  the  disasters  common  to 
the  inexperienced.  I  think  a  bee-keeper  is  an  object  of  pity  if,  on  a  hot  day 
in  July  he  has  about  100  colonies  which  are  allowed  to  swarm,  naturally 
without  clipped  queens  and  perhaps  few  hives  ready.  He  may  surmount 
the  difficulty  with  hard  work  and  get  each  and  every  swarm  safely  housed 
probably  by  the  end  of  the  honey  flow,  and  to  his  astonishment  and  disgust 
a  few  weeks  later  he  may  find  that  his  swarms  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  bees  in  each  hive  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  starvation*,  when  to 
save  them  he  has  to  double  up  to  about  the  same  number  he  started  the  sea- 
son with.  In  the  meantime  the  honey  season  is  past,  and  our  friend  has 
the  experience  if  not  much  honey. 

The  queens  too,  do  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  they  should  have. 
This  mistake  often  happens  that  failing  queens  are  kept  over  from  one  sea- 
son to  another  because  perhaps,  the  bee-keeper  has  paid  a  good  price  for 
them,  or  they  have  done  such  good  work,  or  are  particularly  handsome; 
where,  if  he  had  studied  the  best  interests  from  a  dollar  and  cent  point  uf 
view,  he  would  have  destroyed  them  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  season, 
and  replaced  them  with  young  and  vigorous  queens. 

A  mistake  commonly  made  is  to  suppose  that  any  locality  will  yield  a 
good  crop  of  honey  every  season.  Some  districts  are  bettet  than  others  for 
light  honey.  Others  may  give  a  better  return  by  yielding  both  light  and 
dark  honey  in  their  season.  We  often  hear  jof  good  results  being  obtained 
in  some  locality,  and  we  are  apt  to  say  if  we  were  only  there  how  much 
better  ofE  we  would  be.  Far  off  pastures  always  look  green.  Perhaps  if 
we  were  there  we  might  not  do  as  well  as  at  home.  There  may  be  as  much 
difference  in  the  bee-keeper,  and  his  system  of  management  or  strain  of  bees 
as  would  make  all  the  difference. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  s;ippose  that  a  bee-keeper  is  saving  anything  by  only 
providing  or  using -one  extractor  or  section  super  for  each  colony  of  bees. 
In  an  ordinary  season  I  would  not  use  less  than  from  two  or  four  supers. 
When  we  began  bee-keeping  we  did  not  use  any  supers,  but  made  the  great 
mistake,  common  in  those  days,  of  extracting  from  the  brood  chamber.  I 
sometimes  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  bee-keeper  to  brag  about  how 
many  pounds  of  honey  he  can  extract  in  a  day,  because  if  the  quantity  is 
large  one  is  apt  to  think  that  a  large  percentage  of  his  combs  were  not 
capped,  and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  a  bee-keeper  can  make  to  extract 
unripe  honey  and  put  it  on  the  market.  Not  only  is  the  honey  of  an  inferior 
quality  and  liable  to  ferment  or  sour,  but  the  consumer  is  disappointed  and 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  an  order. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of  an  extractor  has  been  detri- 
mental to  bee-keeping  because  some  bee-keepers  make  the  mistake  of  extract- 
ing too  closely,  and  often  leave  their  bees  without  sufficient  honey  to  supply 
them  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  many  bee-keepers 
make  the  mistake  of  neglecting  to  see  that  their  bees  have  sufficient  stores, 
and  when  cold  weather  comes  in  finds  it  too  late  to  supply  them,  and  so  a 
large  percentage  die  the  following  winter  and  spring. 

When  marketing  honey  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  it  does  not  pay  for 
the  time  taken  to  put  it  up  in  an  attractive  form.  How  often  do  we  see 
some  of  the  finest  honey  in  sections  badly  daubed  with  propolis,  and  per- 
haps bulged  combs,  that  are  bruised  and  leaking,  or  put  up  in  soiled  cases. 
Any  or  all  of  these  things  make  a  difference  of  from  two  cents  to  five  cents 
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per  pound.  Extracted  honey,  too,  requires  just  as  much  attention,  and  if 
put  up  in  glass  jars,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  using  any  but  clear  flint 
glass  neatly  labelled  and  with  a  tight  fitting  cover. 

This  is  only  one  chapter  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made  by  bee-keepers, 
and  many  others  may  occur  to  you,  but  if  the  mistakes  I  have  mentioned 
should  give  rise  to  some  discussion,  its  object  will  have  been  attained. 

Mr.  Holmes  :  It  falls  to  my  lot  on  this  occasion  to  open  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Smith's  very  valuable  paper,  and  to  note  errors  or  omissions;  in 
short,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  to  discover  for  our  mutual  benefit 
the  mistakes  in  "A  Chapter  of  Mistakes.*'  I  believe  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  Managing  Committee  did  a  very  noble  act  in  placing  th&t 
number  on  the  programme,  and  that  they  were  specially  wise  when  they 
placed  so  intensely  practical  a  man  as  Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Thomas,  in  charge 
of  it.  What  do  I  mean  by  ''noble  act?"  Simply  this:  That  by  the  pub- 
lishing of  this  chapter  of  mistakes  through  the  medium  of  the  Ontario  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  and  accentuated  by  the  discussion  following  it,  a  warn- 
ing, a  red  light,  a  danger  signal,  is  placed  at  the  shoals  and  reefs  where, 
alas!  too  many  have  made  miserable  shipwreck  and  failure.  These  are 
they  who  have  started  well,  meant  well,  and  with  neatly  trimmed  craft 
set  sail,  and  all  went  well  for  a  while,  till  they  struck  that  first  mistake, 
that  sunken  reef  where  all  hal  appeared  smooth  sailing,  and  then  in  the 
confusion  following  they  struck  on  other  and  worse  mistakes  until  the  wreck 
is  complete. 

A  mistake  is  a  wrong  act  unintentionally  done,  and  a  noble  trait  of 
character  is  disclosed  in  the  raising  of  the  warning  note.  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  person  who  drives  into  a  sink  hole  or  a  defective  bridge,  and 
breaks  his  carriage  and  perhaps  maims  his  horse,  and  then  goes  on  his  way 
without  setting  up  a  danger  signal,  evidently  wishing  for  the  consolation 
of  witnessing  a  similar  misfortune  to  others?  He  would  be  considered  a 
low-down  fellow,  unworthy  of  respect,  and  entirely  lacking  in  the  finer 
qualities  which  constitute  a  real  man. 

The  references  in  the  paper  to  rocks  or  mistakes  on  which  the  newly 
launched  craft  may  be  wrecked  or  damaged  are  very  timely  indeed.  The 
warning  is  set  for  the  beginner  who  thinks  he  can  make  a  better  hive,  for 
the  carpenter  with  a  temptation.  Then  the  arrival  of  swarming-time  with 
a  free  hand  and  a  few  hives  ready  is  a  good  point,  deserving  of  special 
emphasis.  Next,  that  special  danger  signal  set  ogainst  extracting  unripe 
honey;  an  ambitious  individual  anxious  to  get  there  first,  but  who  becomes 
an  object  of  pity  and  scorn,  as  he  does  injury  to  his  own  interest  and  that 
of  others  by  placing  the  thin,  unripe  article  on  the  market.  This  red  light 
of  warning  should  be  kept  very  prominent. 

The  mistake  of  having  too  few  extracting  supers  is  also  noted.  The 
position  taken  here  might  be  assailed  by  some  who  claim  that  one  super  is 
quite  sufficient,  but  in  the  main  it  is  good  advice,  as,  if  in  error,  it  would 
be  erring  on  the  right  side. 

But,  coming  to  the  point,  some  one  has  said,  ''If  the  storm  of  adversity 
whistles  around  you,  whistle  as  bravely  yourself;  perhaps  the  two  whistles 
may  make  melody,"  and  was  it  Davie  Crockett's  advice, 

''Remember  this  when  I  am  dead, 
Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  danger  signals  so  properly  set  in  Mr.  Smith's 
address,  it  would  probably  have  made  a  good  finish  if  he  had  told  the  begin- 
ner that  the  road  to   success  was   marked  by  a  white  light   supported  by  a 
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tripod,  the  legs  of  which  are  Information,  Imitation  and  Incarnation.  In- 
formation sought  earnestly  and  continuously;  imitation  of  those  who  have 
done  well ;  and  incarnation,  the  embodiment  or  example  in  person  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  noble  men  in  the  bee-keeping  world,  all  the  way  from  Be  v. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  precious  memory,  down  through  the  years  to  this  pre- 
sent, who  have  given  the  very  best  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  agriculture, 
and  have  them  cheerfully  and  freely  handed  down  to  others  the  knowledge 
secured  at  great  expense  and  by  long  years  of  patient  toil  and  study. 

Mr.  LowET:  There  was  one  point  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in,  and 
that  is  the  point  of  so  many  swarms  without  clipped  queens.  I  would  like 
td  hear  from  others  who  have  had  experience  iu  the  case  of  clipped  queens 
with  that  many  swarms. 

Mr.  SiBBALD:  I  would  simply  cage  each  queen  and  leave  her  at  the 
front  of  one  hive,  and  keep  on  at  work  extracting  or  whatever  I  was  doing, 
and  let  the  bees  look  after  themselves,  and  as  a  rule  they  divide  pretty  well. 
You  might  find  one  or  two  that  get  too  many  bees,  but  you  can  shake  them 
and  make  two  or  three  good  swarms  out  of  them.  The  others  will  probably 
divide  themselves.  If  the  queens  are  not  clipped  they  will  fly  up  into  a 
tree  and  you  have  two  or  three  hours'  work  over  them.  If  you  clip  the 
queens  you  have  the  whole  situation  in  your  hands ;  they  will  separate  better 
to  their  own  brood  on  the  old  stand. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  In  case  six  or  more  swarms  come  off  at  one  time  these 
will,  as  a  rule,  drift  into  one  heap  and  then  in  returning  they  will  return 
sometimes  too  many  to  the  one.  I  keep  my  bees  on  a  single  stand,  and  that 
is  one  thing  in  favor  of  the  single  stand.  The  first  one  that  comes  off  is 
allowed  to  fly  out  and  I  throw  a  canvas  right  over  the  next.  There  will  be  a 
great  roar  underneath  that,  and  they  will  turn  back  into  the  hive,  but  if  I 
let  all  these  loose  at  one  time  I  will  get  into  trouble.  I  like  to  have  the 
queens  all  clipped. 

Mr.  SiBBALD:  Did  you  ever  wait  twenty-four  hours  to  see  what  the 
result  would  be?    Just  let  them  go  back  wherever  they  like. 

Mr.  McEvoT :  I  have  had  them  when  there  were  too  many  tiered  up. 
I  think  I  had  too  many  bees  to  be  in  one  hive  properly.  The  other  plan 
works  best,  throw  the  canvas  over.  I  would  work  no  other  system.  Some- 
times a  lot  of  these  queens  need  killing.  I  have  had  as  many  as  seventeen 
queens  caged.  Sometimes  it  is  a  case  of  driving  out  the  queen,  that  the  hive 
was  not  in  shape  for  its  colony  for  swarming.  I  would  destroy  that  queen 
and  put  in  a  new  one. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :   I  wouldn't  let  the  queens  loose  for  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  If  there  are  six  or  seven  coming  off  together  would  you 
let  the  bees  go? 

Mr.  SiBBALD:   Let  the  bees  go,  but  cage  the  queen. 

Mr.  House:  I  manipulate  a  large  apiary  upon  the  idea  of  the  clipped 
queen.  W©  have  as  high  as  twelve  or  fifteen  colonies  in  one  bunch.  We 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  them,  only  as  we  pick  up  the  queens  and  lay 
them  upon  the  entrance  board  and  go  about  our  business,  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom we  have  any  mixing  done.  If  a  swarm  issued  about  the  time  one  was 
returning  they  would  possibly  turn  about  and  go  in ;  but  after  they  once  go 
out  and  light,  each  one  will  separate  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Laing:    How  long  do  you  keep  your  queens  caged? 

Mr.  HotrSE:  That  depends  on  circumstances;  usually  about  forty-eight 
hours. 

Mr.  TiMBEHS :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  would  manage  in  the  case 
of  six  or  seven  swarms  that  came  off  at  once  with  clipped  queens,  one  of 
which  happened  to  have  a  virgin  queen  having  superseded. 
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Mr.  SiBBALD :   They  will  ball  her. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  That  queen  is  going  to  anchor  and  hold  them. 

Mr.  House  :  Ton  shouldn't  have  any  of  these  superseding  queens  in 
your  yard. 

Mr.  Storer:  How  do  you  prevent  second  swarming  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Dickenson:  We  have  been  instructed  lately  that  there  is  a  very 
nice  way  of  overcoming  this  matter  of  letting  the  bees  run  the  bee-keeper 
by  the  bee-keeper  running  the  bees.  Shake  and  hive  a  lot  of  those  bees  on 
a  nice  day  when  it  is  not  too  hot. 

Mr.  Chrysler:  I  have  been  hearing  for  a  year  or  two  at  least  that 
swarming  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now  we  are  bursting  out  again,  and 
we  have  lots  of  swarming,  ten  or  fifteen  at  once. 

Mr.  SiBBALD:  Because  a  person  has  gone  through  the  experience  in 
years  gone  by  is  no  reason  why  he  can't  answer  a  question  that  he  knows  how 
to  answer.  I  don't  pretend  to  have  such  a  condition;  it  hasn't  occurred 
with  me  for  some  time. 

Mr.  House  :  I  have  three  apiaries  that  nobody  is  watching  during  the 
swarming  season,  only  as  I  see  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Mr.  CousE :  The  discussion  is  on  mistakes  which  most  people  have 
made.  No  doubt  a  person  who  has  had  the  experience  of  handling  a  yard  of 
bees  where  the  queens  are  not  clipped  will  know  how  long  it  takes  to  hunt  15 
queens  and  put  one  in  each  of  16  hives.  He  won't  do  much  more  that  day. 
If  he  had  known  enough  to  have  clipped  he  wouldn't  have  wasted  any  time. 

Mr.  Storer  :  I  have  not  had  swarming  for  a  number  of  years.  I  used 
to  have  lots  of  bees  go  away  with  the  young  queen.  They  won't  swarm 
without  a  queen,  but  they  will  pick  up  a  young  queen  somewhere  and  come 
out  of  the  hive,  and  off  they  will  go.  I  clip  my  queens  and  keep  second 
swarming  down,  and  so  have  had  no  trouble  with  them.  I  keep  three  o&t- 
yards  and  know  the  condition  the  bees  are  in.  I  shake  them  if  I  require  to. 
I  think  I  have  not  lost  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  full  swarms  in  a  season 
in  each  yard. 

Mr.   McEvoY:   To  what  age  do  you  keep  your  queens? 

Mr.  Storer  :  I  leave  that  pretty  much  to  the  bees.  The  bees  have 
some  idea  when  there  is  anything  wrong. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  You  might  have  six  or  seven  come  off  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Storer  :  I  have  seen  them  when  you  could  shovel  them  up.  I  have 
piled  four  or  five  hives  up  on  top  of  one  another,  and  made  a  top  entrance, 
and  all  manner  of  ways,  and  the  bees  settled  it  themselves. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  Haven't  you  had  some  that  were  too  strong  in  that  wayp 

Mr.  Storer  :  You  can  always  give  them  room  to  build  up.  I  never 
found  an  exceedingly  heavy  swarm  do  much  good. 


COMB  HONEY. 

By  S.  D.  House,  Camillus,  N.Y. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  meet  with  you;  and  when  I  say  that 
after  attending  the  Honey  Show  that  is  given  in  this  city,  I  believe  the 
exhibit  to  be  the  best  I  ever  saw,  I  am  saying  only  a  little.  (Applause.) 
You  bee-keepers  need  not  send  over  to  New  York  State  to  get  some  bee-keeper 
to  come  over  here  and  tell  you  how  to  produce  honey,  for  you  have  as  good 
producers  in  Ontario  to-day  as  there  are  in  the  world. 
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Tour  worthy  secretary  has  assigned  to  me  the  subject  of  "Comb  Honey.'*' 

The  subject  is  the  broadest  and  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most 
important,  pertaining  to  our  favored  pursuit. 

The  apiarist  who  produces  comb  honey,  in  order  to  obtain  the  beat 
results,  must  be  resourceful  and  capable.  He  should  be  a  quick  and  keen 
observer.  He  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  quickly  adjust  conditions  and 
circumstances. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  there  are  no  established  rules  or  methods 
that  can  be  followed  that  would  be  applicable  to  every  season  or  to  every 
locality.  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another's  poison.  Methods  that  would 
be  successful  in  one  locality,  would  be  disastrous  in  another. 

In  this  latitude  a  change  in  the  weather  conditions  often  spoils  our 
plans,  and  makes  it  necessary  for  a  quick  change  in  operations  to  meet  exist- 
ing conditions,  or  we  will  suffer  reverses  and  loss,  perhaps,  of  a  part  or  all 
of  our  season's  labor. 

First  of  all  then,  every  apiarist,  and  especially  every  comb  honey  pro- 
ducer, should  select  a  favorable  location.  Such  selection  having  been  made, 
the  bee-keeper  should  have  absolute  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources 
from  which  he  could  derive  the  coveted  nectar.  He  must  learn  at  what 
times  in  the  season  the  different  bloom,  or  flora,  will  make  its  appearance, 
and  then  arrange  his  work  and  manipulations  accordingly.  Many  keepers 
of  bees  labor  under  the  false  impression  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put 
on  the  supers  and  the  bees  will  do  the  rest.  They  cannot  understand  why 
they  do  not  get  as  much  surplus  as  the  other  fellow.  It  is  hard  to  enlighten 
such  bee-keepers,  and  to  that  class  what  I  may  say  will  be  of  little  use. 

You  have  heard  of  the  odd  sayings  of  bee-keepers  of  the  old  school, 
which  might  be  applicable  to  this  subject  at  this  time.  About  all  they 
seemed  to  know  of  the  business  was — '^A  swarm  of  bees  in  May  is  worth  a 
load  of  hay;  a  swarm  of  bees  in  June  a  silver  spopn;  a  swarm  of  bees  in  July 
is  not  worth  a  fly."  Another  one  was,  **No  bees,  no  honey;  no  honey,  no 
money." 

In  this  age  of  apiculture,  how  true  those  axioms  are.  Are  they  not 
the  real  fundamental  principles  for  successful  honey  production?  I  will 
take  up  those  sayings  to  prove  their  truthfulness,  and  in  doing  so,  wiU 
divide  my  subject  into  three  parts.  First,  queens  and  bees;  second,  hives 
and  manipulation;  third,  care  and  marketing  of  our  products. 

First,  then,  how  shall  we  get  the  bees  at  the  proper  time  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  honey  producing  flora  when  it  makes  it  appearance?  In  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  bees,  we  must  have  young  and  prolific 
queens.  This  brings  up  to  a  point  of  breeding  bees,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  securing  those  strong  colonies  so  much  coveted.  We 
must  have  a  young  queen,  bred  from  a  strain  known  to  have  great  proli- 
ficness,  whose  progeny  are  good  wax  producers  and  honey  gatherers.  You 
have  observed  the  great  activity  of  a  colony  with  a  young  queen;  she  seems 
to  inspire  the  whole  family  with  her  vigor  and  youth  for  greater  work.  We 
have  been  breeding  queens^  for  half  a  century  in  a  scientific  way,  and  as  a 
rule  our  queens  are  no  better  than  fifty  years  ago.  Why?  Because  we  have 
bred  more  for  color  and  purity  of  race  than  in  selecting  our  breeding  queens 
for  endurance  and  prolificness,  losing  sight  of  the  most  important  qualifica- 
tions. In  order  to  attain  the  greatest  number  of  bees  in  a  colony,  we  must 
control,  or  overcome  the  swarming  impulse.  Bemember  you  can  do  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  with  a  certain  number  of  men  in  a  given  time  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  you  could  with  one-half  the  number  of  men.  So  with 
bees.    A  strong  colony  will  produce  more  at  the  right  time  than  two  of  half 
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tlie  strength.  With  a  young  queen  we  have  taken  away  most  of  the  desire 
for  swarming.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  success.  Do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  older  the  queen,  the  greater  the  desire  for  the  swarming  im- 
pulse.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Starting  with  a  young  queen,  the  next  important  point  is  to  keep  that 
queen  and  her  colony  working  to  an  advantage  and  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
Commencing  in  the  early  part  of  April,  we  have  the  most  critical  point  where 
we  must  exercise  the  most  careful  and  best  judgment  in  all  of  our  mani- 
pulations during  the  entire  season  if  we  exx)ect  to  be  successful.  A  mistake 
at  this  time,  or  a  failure  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered, 
greatly  diminishes  our  chance  of  securing  the  much  desired  result. 

We  must  manipulate  our  hives  so  as  to  generate  and  retain  all  the  heat 
possible,  by  contracting  the  brood  chamber  to  just  that  size  that  will  keep 
the  queen  laying ;  enlarging  it  from  time  to  time  to  keep  her  and  her  family 
busy,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  subject  them  to  a  loss  from  sudden  changes 
of  the  weather.    This  requires  both  good  judgment  and  work. 

Here  is  where  the  hive  plays  an  important  factor.  Instead  of  mani- 
pulating our  apiaries  by  brood  frames  and  section  holders  we  handle  only 
hives,  and  parts  of  hives,  and  whole  supers.  By  such  manipulation,  we 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  a  minimum,  an  item  that  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

The  most  successful  producer  is  the  apiarist  who  secures  the  largest 
yield  for  the  time  and  money  expended.  One  man  will  handle  300  colonies 
against  another's  100  colonies  with  the  same  labor  and  expense;  therefore 
the  hive  is  a  primary  adjunct. 

The  hives  generally  used  are  too  large  for  securing  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  comb  honey  according  to  the  method  I  have  adopted.  While  I 
advocate  a  large  hive,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  hive  in  general 
use  will  not  permit  of  practical  adjustment  of  the  brood  chamber  to  conform 
with  modern  practice  in  producing  comb  honey,  and  I  might  say  extracted 
honey. 

To  accomplish  the  desired  result,  I  have  adopted  the  devisable  hive;  not 
perpendicular,  but  horizontal;  with  shallow  brood  frames  about  five  inches 
in  depth;  a  movable  bottom  and  top,  and  all  made  with  perfect  joints.  In 
conjunction  with  this  I  desire  to  say  that  brood  frames  with  heavy,  or  thick 
top  bars  and  narrow  spacing,  is  one  of  the  causes  for  honey  being  stored  in 
the  brood  chamber.  The  top  bar  should  be  not  more  than  |  inches  wide  and 
not  over  |  inches  thick,  and  spaced  one-half  inch  apart,  which  will  give  a 
free  communication  above. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  one  point :  never  use  soiled 
cloth  covering  over  supers  or  the  brood  nest;  it  is  unnecessary  with  closely 
fitted  joints,  and  will  obviate  the  use  of  propolis.  When  we  do  away  with 
the  cause  for  the  use  of  propolis,  there  will  be  less  of  it  gathered,  and  less 
traveled-stained  honey. 

With  the  divisible  hive,  which  consists  of  two  sections  during  the  win- 
ter, I  proceed  from  the  first  to  the  10th  April  (in  my  locality)  and  examine 
each  colony,  and  note  their  condition  and  the  amount  of  stores  on  hand. 
I  take  away  sealed  honey  from  those  having  more  than  their  requirements 
and  give  to  those  short  of  stores;  contracting  and  adapting  the  brood  cham- 
ber to  the  requirements  of  each  colony.  Unless  on  special  occasions  I  do  Dot 
open  the  hive  again  until  fruit  bloom  appears.  Then,  by  the  use  of  per- 
forated zinc,  I  find  every  queen  and  clip  one  of  her  wings.  By  this  time, 
or  perhaps  before,  my  bees  will  need  more  room  in  the  brood  chamber.  This 
is  given  by  adding  another  section  of  the  hive.  I  now  have  a  large  brood 
nest  of  worker  cells  built  on  comb  foundation. 
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After  fruit  bloom  has  gone,  we  should  stimulate  until  clover  appeani. 
In  this  condition  they  are  allowed  to  increase  in  strength  until  about  June 
10th.  By  this  time  we  have  very  stiong  colonies  of  bees  which  are  ready 
for  the  honey  flow,  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  comb  honey  supers,  when  I 
proceed  as  follows:  First,  remove  two  sections  of  the  brood  chamber,  or 
reduce  the  hive  to  one  section ;  and  with  the  use  of  the  queen  excluding  sine, 
we  confine  the  queen  to  this  smaller  shallow  brood  nest,  one  that  has  the 
most  sealed  brood,  and  as  little  honey  as  possible,  or  an  empty  super  frame 
filled  with  comb  foundation. 

We  now  add  above  the  queen  excluding  division  zinc,  one  or  more  comb 
honey  supers  filled  with  sections  containing  full  sheets  of  comb  foundation. 
Then  shake  or  brush  the  greater  part  of  the  bees  from  the  section  of  the 
brood  chamber  just  removed,  and  place  them  upon  a  new  stand,  giving  each 
one  so  placed  a  queen,  or  a  ripe  queen  cell.  After  placing  on  new  stands 
about  one-third  as  many  colonies  as  we  intend  to  shake,  we  put  on  to  each 
an  excluding  zinc.  Now  the  brood  that  we  shake  is  placed  over  those  first 
set  out  on  new  stands.  As  the  brood  hatches,  these  combs  above  excluder 
ar^  filled  with  honey,  and  no  further  attention  is  given  them  until  after  the 
white  honey  season  is  over,  when  these  combs  are  extracted,  and  one  sec- 
tion of  empty  combs  given  to  each  colony  that  has  produced  comb  honey, 
that  they  may  lay  up  their  stores  for  winter.  In  about  seven  days  after  the 
colony  has  been  shaken,  add  another  comb  honey  super,  repeating  this  as 
often  as  the  honey  flow  will  allow.  The  comb  honey  super  should  be  raised 
about  the  time  the  bees  commence  sealing  the  honey,  thus  preventing  it 
becoming  soiled  or  travel  stained.  This  brings  us  to  a  close  of  the  honey 
harvest,  unless  you  are  in  a  locality  where  surplus  is  obtained  from  buck- 
wheat, in  which  case  place  surplus  super  above  the  two  sections  of  brood 
chamber.  Comb  honey  should  be  removed  from  the  bees  by  an  ' 'escape 
board,"  as  soon  as  finished,  and  the  supers  tiered  up,  one  above  the  other,  as 
high  as  convenient,  in  a  room  with  the  temperature  not  below  70  degrees. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  days  later  it  should  be  fumigated  by  the  use  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  This  is  done  by  placing  an  empty  super  on  top  of  tiers,  using 
about  one  ounce  of  the  carbon  in  a  dish  placed  inside  the  ^npty  super. 
Cover  with  a  cloth  and  allow  it  to  evaporate.  Honey  stored  in  this  way 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  cleaning  the  sections  and  grading  our 
comb  honey. 

Many  large  producers  often  lower  the  price  of  their  product  through 
poor  judgment  in  grading  and  in  carelessness  in  handling.  Sections  filled 
with  combs  that  are  to  be  carried  over  to  the  next  season  should  be  kept  from 
the  light  and  air,  or  they  will  not  be  fit  for  further  use.  I  have  found  from 
experience  that  they  should  not  he  used  at  all,  as  honey  stored  in  such 
combs  will  be  only  No.  2  at  its  best. 

We  should  also  unite  upon  a  section  of  more  uniform  weight.  As  honey 
is  being  sold  by  the  box  more  and  more  each  season,  present  diversity  of 
weight  gives  the  consumer  unequal  value  for  his  money,  which  causes  dis- 
satisfaction and  retards  consumption. 

The  sale  of  our  product  should  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  honest, 
capable  business  men,  which  would  enable  us  to  maintain  more  uniform 
prices. 

We  should  make  use  of  every  possible  means  to  educate  the  people  to 
the  use  of  honey,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  attracting  the  public  atten- 
tion is  an  exhibition  of  honey;  making  it  as  attractive  as  possible.  This 
must  be  done  by  the  bee-keeper,  not  only  at  our  fairs  and  national  exhibi- 
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tions,  but  we  should  try  to  induce  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  make  large 
displays  in  their  windows  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
tempt  their  palate  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  become  purchasers 
at  once.  For  an  illustration :  Last  winter  after  I  had  given  a  talk  at  one 
of  our  public  schools  upon  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  honey  bee, 
those  students  we9t  home  and  said,  '^Oh.  we  must  have  some  honey  for 
Bupper."  The  result  was  that  those  school  children  bought  every  available 
box  of  comb  honey  in  town,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  go  around.  The 
grocer3rmen  in  town  had  purchased  their  usual  winter  supply  and  sold  it  all 
in  about  one  hour's  time.  This  is  only  one  instance.  We  could  make  it 
a  thousand.  We  as  individuals,  or  local  associations,  cannot  do  it  alone. 
But  we  should  be  united  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
The  water  that  flows  over  the  falls  of  Niagara  only  needed  man's  genius  and 
energy  to  develop  its  wonderful  power,  and  when  confined  and  converted,  at 
great  expense,  for  a  purpose,  it  became  a  profit  to  man.  So  with  us  if  we 
combine  our  energy  for  a  purpose,  we  could  develop  the  honey  market  to 
an  extent  that  would  astonish  bee-keepers  as  greatly  as  the  powers  of  Niagara 
have  astonished  the  world. 

Wax  production  might  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  this  subject,  but 
as  I  have  already  taken  up  much  of  your  valuable  time,  I  will  leave  this 
question  for  a  future  time,  or  for  others  to  discuss,  along  with  the  subject 
of  comb  honey  production.  I  thank  you  .for  your  kind  attention,  and  hope 
I  may  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  out  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  all 
important  subject. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  This  plan  as  outlined  in  the  paper  we  have  just  heard  is 
mine  right  to  a  T.  I  work  on  the  same  principles  and  systems  that  he  does. 
I  know  a  good  many  who  raise  their  comb  honey  by  buying  their  sections  and 
putting  them  on  this  year,  letting  the  bees  stain  them,  and  carrying  them 
over.  These  will  be  the  first  ones  they  put  on  next  year.  Mr.  House  says 
he  does  not  want  any  of  those.  Neither  do  I.  I  carry  over  no  sections.  My 
frames  are  6^  inches  deep :  Mr.  House's  are  5  inches. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANW :  The  system  and  lines  along  which  Mr.  House  works 
are  not  mine  in  some  respects.  I  visited  Mr.  House  at  his  home  twice.  He 
understands  his  business,  and  he  can  back  up  all  he  says,  right  at  his  home. 

Mr.  Chrysler:  Mr.  House  speaks  of  the  importance  of  young  queens. 
Is  that  of  the  present  year's  rearing? 

Mr.  House:  Tes. 

Mr.  Chtsler  :  I  will  endorse  that. 

Mr.  Laing:  Do  you  change  the  queens  every  year? 

Mr.  House  :  Yes.  Some  here  would  like  to  know  how  we  get  the  young 
queens  with  this  system ;  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  raise  and  fertilize  these 
young  queens  mostly  in  the  hive  where  they  are  going  to  stay.  Referring  to 
giving  an  extra  super  at  the  time  they  need  more  honey,  I  would  say,  at  the 
time  there  is  a  section  of  the  hive  of  empty  combs  given  the  colony,  place  a 
queen  excluding  zinc  between  the  two  lower  sections  of  your  brood  chamber 
and  the  queen  cell  in  the  lower  section.  The  old  queen  is  going  on  with 
work  that  will  occupy  her  time  for  some  days,  and  the  young  queen  is  becom- 
ing fertile  and  commencing  to  lay  in  the  lower  section.  It  is  all  done  in  the 
same  hive  and  along  the  same  lines.  When  you  lift  those  cases  away  you 
have  your  young  queen  there  all  established  ready  for  work. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  donH  exactly  see  the  necessity  for  having  these  queens 
one  year  old.  Why  not  turn  in  half  a  dozen  queens  like  Alexander  has  sug- 
gested.    Couldn't  they  do  the  workP 
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Mr.  HoLTERMAim:  ^Has  Mr.  House  any  trouble  with  swarms  when  that 
cell  hatches  in  the  lower  compartment  P 

Mr.  House:  No. 

Mr.  Chrysleb  :  I  had  that  same  thing  happen  this  year,  and  I  had  no 
swarms  at  all.  I  was  just  getting  on  to  that  line  of  work,  I  think  it  is  the 
greatest  thing,  especially  for  comb  honey,  or  probably  extracted  honey,  too, 
that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  House  :  Some  eighteen  years  ago,  or  a  trifle  over  that,  we  were  pni- 
ducing  queen  cells  in  the  same  brood  nest  with  a  laying  queen,  and  we  did 
it  with  a  division  board  of  perforated  zinc.  We  changed  that  queen  over 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  We  produced  queen  cells  and  cut  out  the  queen 
cells.  This  was  before  we  could  artificially  force  them  into  building  queen 
cells.  When  we  got  one  side  going  we  would  change  the  queen  over;  and 
we  were  producing  queens  back  and  forth.  You  can  do  it  in  any  hive  by 
using  perforated  zinc. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  You  have  had  two  queens  laying  in  the  one  hive  at  the 
same  time  with  an  excluder  between?  j 

Mr.  House:  Yes.  ! 

Mr.  Laing  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  never  get  the  swarming  impulse 
under  such  conditions  as  those? 

Mr.  House:    If  they  do  they  get  rid  of  it  some  way. 

Mr.  Chkysler:  That  queen  excluder  I  had,  had  an  entrance  to  the 
upper  story  and  the  bees  would  go  in  that  entrance  and  partly  neglect  the 
lower  one.  I  thought  that  was  one  reason  why  they  had  no  idea  of  swarm- 
ing. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN :  You  had  that  condition  when  the  queens  were  below 
and  no  queens  in  the  super? 

Mr.  Cheyslee  :  The  queens  were  above  and  the  brood  below ;  and  they 
had  an  entrance  below  and  one  at  the  queen  excluder  where  the  queen  was. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  Have  you  had  two  queens  laying  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Cheyslee  :  Yes,  I  have  had  one  old  and  one  young  queen. 

Prof.  SuEFACE :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  House  as  to  his  treatment  of 
unfinished  sections? 

Mr.  House  :  We  don't  have  any  unfinished  sections  when  we  get 
through  with  the  season.  That  is  why  I  found  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
any  old  bait  combs.    Force  the  bees  to  fill  the  section. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  That  is  the  point.  Have  no  unfinished  sections.  You 
want  to  look  ahead  far  enough  to  try  not  have  any.  There  may  be  seasons 
when  you  have  them.  We  expect  a  flow  of  honey,  and  do  not  generally  put 
them  on  till  we  know  it  is  on.  Take  it  when  there  is  a  four  or  five  pound  a 
day  flow  for  a  week  or  so,  you  can  get  your  sections  pretty  well  finished.  If 
you  do  not  you  can  pile  them  up  on  one  or  two  or  three  or  four  colonies,  and 
feed  with  some  sort  of  a  feeder  from  underneath.  Liquefy  your  honey  thin 
with  water.  You  have  then  got  a  flow  for  a  month  or  two  months  if  you 
want  it.  That  is  the  way  to  finish  up  unfinished  sections.  When  the  end 
of  the  flow  is  coming  in  sight  we  will  take  off  the  comb  honey  supers  as  soon 
as  they  are  finished  and  put  on  the  extracting  supers  again  and  finish  out 
the  balance  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Laing  :  Do  you  do  a  little  feeding  back  to  finish  those  up  ? 

Mr.  House:   I  have  done  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Laing  :  In  feeding  back  I  understand  the  custom  is  to  thin  the 
honey  down  a  little  bit.  How  do  you  handle  that?  What  percentage  of 
water? 

Mr.  House  :  The  honey  should  be  made  about  the  consistency  of  nectar, 
about  one-fifth  water  added. 
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Mr.  Anguish  :  It  is  impossible  to  raise  good  comb  honey  on  the  deep 
frame;  there  is  always  a  little  rim  of  honey  along  the  top  bar;  and  with  the 
shallow  frame  the  brood  is  right  up  to  the  top.  We  do  not  want  honey  in 
the  brood  nest ;  we  want  all  the  brood  right  up  to  the  top  bar.  When  we  get 
through  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  if  the  honey  season  drops  off  short,  we  have 
got  to  resort  to  feeding.  If  we  can  get  25  cents  a  pound  for  comb  honey,  and 
can  buy  sugar  to  winter  our  bees  on  for  4J  cents,  isn't  there  a  little  in  it  ? 

Mr.  House  :  With  these  young  prolific  queens  they  will  occupy  these 
brood  nests  continually,  and  as  long  as  the  honey  is  coming  you  can  leave 
those  supers  on.  The  very  honey  that  you  would  get  ordinarily  in  your  brood 
chambers  for  winter  stores  they  will  put  into  that  super  and  finish  up  your 
sections,  and  leave  your  colony  minus  of  any  honey  whatever.  Hundreds  of 
them,  were  stripped  this  summer,  and  they  hadn't  honey  enough  to  live 
twenty-four  hours;  but  we  can  buy  sugar  and  feed  for  winter  stores  or  feed 
honey  back,  if  necessary.     I  consider  sugar  syrup  better  to  winter  upon. 

Mr.  Anguish:  You  do  not  want  a  big  lot  of  wood  for  them  to  pass 
over  to  keep  warm;  you  want  a  thin  top  bar. 

Mr.  Cheyslek:  I  can  do  without  a  queen  excluder  if  I  have  a  ten- 
frame  width  instead  of  eight.  I  think  I  have  an  advantage  there  in  the 
way  of  pollen  being  stored.    It  does  not  go  up  into  the  sections. 

Mr.  HousB:  In  producing  2,000  sections  of  comb  honey  this  year  all 
the  sections  that  had  pollen  in  went  inside  of  one  shipping  case. 

Mr.  HoLTEEMANN:  Don't  you  think  locality  makes  a  difference  on  pol- 
len. 

Mr.  House  :  I  think  not.  I  depend  somewhat  upon  the  queen  excluder 
making  a  difference. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  began  hiving  on  starters,  and  when  I  was  using  them 
the  bees  would  carry  the  pollen  up  into  the  comb  honey.  But  since  I  have 
used  full  combs  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  dozen  sections  of  pollen  in  a 
thousand  sections  of  honey. 

Mr.  House  :  You  will  get  the  same  result  by  putting  one  empty  comb 
in  the  centre  and  hiving  the  colony  upon  this  and  empty  foundations  sheets. 

Mr.  Laing  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Anguish  in  reference  to  his  combs 
in  t!he  brood  nest.  Do  you  take  particular  pains  to  get  new  combs  or  use 
combs  that  are  two  or  three  or  four  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  try  to  keep  my  combs  as  new  as  possible.  I  keep  add- 
ing new  combs  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  keep  drifting  the  older  combs  off 
into  the  extracting  supers. 

Mr.  Laing  :  In  the  discussion  of  my  paper  they  spoke  of  the  soiling  of 
the  comb  honey  from  the  bees  working  on  old  black  combs  below,  and  you 
having  had  more  experience  than  myself,  I  thought  you  would  have  noticed 
it  very  materially  if  it  was  right. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  When  comb  honey  is  produced,  if  it  is  not  produced 
middling  fast,  they  will  stain  it  some  anyway,  even  if  it  is  new  comb ;  they 
are  travelling  over  the  brood  all  the  time,  and  they  use  the  same  cappings  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  House  :  This  evening  I  have  been  requested  to  say  something  about 
the  supers  I  use,  and  the  separator.  The  separator  is  a  wire  cloth  separator; 
it  is  the  coming  separator.  It  will  soon  be  that  you  will  not  see  a  wood  sepa- 
rator. The  wire  cloth  separator  has  come  to  stay.  It  has  been  in  New  York 
State  for  twenty-three  years.  It  is  only  mine  by  adoption.  It  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Betsinger,  of  Marcellus,  a  very  ingenious  man.  This 
separator  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  separators,  namely,  a  free  com- 
•  munication  of  bees  and  heat  between  the  boxes.    It  is  composed  of  wire  cloth. 
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I  should  think  about  1-18  inch  wire,  ^  mesh.  The  separator  is  bound  with 
tin  on  all  sides,  and  on  the  upper  side  it  projects  so  that  it  hangs  into  the 
grooves  or  rabbetts  on  the  end  of  the  super.  On  the  lower  comer  the  binder 
conies  down  and  opens  so  that  it  forms  a  spacer.  The  sections  go  into  broad 
frames  that  hang.  Everything  hangs — the  section  holder,  the  separator 
and  all — and  as  the  lasts  section  holder  goes  in  that  wedges  them  all.  Ton 
can  go  up  to  your  super  at  any  time  and  there  is  no  propolis  sticking  down 
that  you  need  a  crowbar  or  jacknife  to  raise  it  up.  While  you  are  getting 
up  one  of  the  old  style  separators  I  can  go  through  100  hives.  This  super 
has  a  longitudinal  passage  and  the  bees  can  go  alJ  around  it;  and  all  the 
bearings  it  has  are  the  four  points  of  the  sharp  edge  of  the  tin  as  it  bears 
against  the  separator  and  spacers.  The  sections  have  no  bee-way.  We  can 
clean  about  five  sections  to  the  ordinary  one.  About  a  year  ago  the  Root 
people  spoke  in  their  Journal  about  brace  combs.  We  think  so  little  about 
brace  combs  that  we  would  not  take  the  pains  to  heat  a  knife  to  cut  them 
out. 

Mr.  Anguish:  Have  you  section  holders  with  wood  underneath? 
Mr.  House  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  don't  use  any.  I  have  my  sections  come  down  to  the 
bee  space. 

Mr.  Chbyslee.  :  I  raised  400  sections  this  year,  and  followed  Mr.  House's 
plan  as  near  as  possible  with  those  separators;  I  believe  they  are  ahead 
of  anything  I  have  tried.  As  regards  sections  being  fastened  to  the  sepa- 
rator with  burr  combs.  I  found  that  was  altogether  owing  to  the  way  the 
foundation  was  put  in  the  sections.  If  it  is  loose  in  any  way  it  will  sway. 
I  don't  know  what  makes  it  sway.  I  fasten  my  foundation  all  the  way  round. 
Mr.  SiBBALD:  How  do  you  fasten  your  foundation  into  the  section? 
Mr.  House  :  I  have  in  years  gone  by  used  what  we  call  th^  Daisy  fast- 
ener. Never  put  your  foundation  in  the  boxes  until  they  are  ready  to  go  on 
the  bees  that  day.  I  have  found  it  pays  to  do  this.  We  make  our  sections, 
and  put  them  in  our  frames  and  in  our  supers,  and  store  them  out  of  the 
way  without  any  foundation.  As  the  time  comes  along  that  we  need  these 
supers  we  take  one  of  these  broad  frames  out  that  have  three  sections.  They 
are  secured  with  a  thumb  screw  at  the  back  perfectly  true,  and  are  laid 
upon  a  little  board.  Then  put  in  the  foundation.  Here  at  your  side  sits  a 
little  oil  stove  with  a  piece  of  tin  upon  a  wood  handle,  that  is  very  hot.  G've 
it  a  downward  motion  about  three  times  and  the  foundation  is  in.  That  is 
fastened  on  the  top.  I  have  tried  putting  in  foundation  in  the  bottom,,  but 
if  you  have  colonies  of  the  proper  strength  you  need  not  bother  with  any 
lower  foundation;  they  will  bring  it  out  to  the  wood  all  right.  I  allow 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  space  below.  I  would  not  want  a  full  sheet; 
there  is  a  little  gain. 

Mr.  Grainger :   What  about  the  side? 

Mr.  House  :  Most  of  my  foundation  has  been  about  one-sixteenth  nar- 
rower than  the  box. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  What  about  wax? 

Mr.  House:  I  want  the  foundation  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  I  don't 
want  any  kiln-dried  foundation  for  the  hive.     That  is  soft  foundation. 

Mr.  SiBBALD  :  I  have  found  that  very  true.  The  beea  do  not  like  founda- 
tion that  has  been  put  in  the  sections  and  stood  in  the  air  a  long  while.  They 
reject  it. 

Mr.  Grainger:  I  heard  it  stated  at  a  convention  some  time  ago  that 
although  foundation  might  be  a  year  old,  by  warming  it  up  or  steaming  it 
it  could  be  made  as  good  as  ever. 
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Mr.  House  :  Foundation  that  becomes  hardened  from  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  can  be  dipped  in  hot  water  at  about  130  degrees  temperature; 
and  you  must  go  to  the  pains  of  drying  it  again  and  packing  it  up,  but  you 
can  make  it  pliable. 

-Mr.  McEvoY:   How  do  you  fasten  foundation  in  section  boxes. 

Mr.  Anguish  :  I  fasten  mine  about  the  same  as  Mr.  House  does,  but  on 
three  sides.    He  is  running  500  colonies  and  we  are  running  about  200. 

Mr.  Newton  :  Every  bee-keeper  will  say  that  the  bees  work  more  readily 
on  the  new  foundation. 

Mr.  McEvoY :  I  have  used  both  white  and  yellow  wax,  and  I  don't  like 
the  yellow. 

Mr.  Newton  :  When  you  are  showing  at  Fairs,  I  believe  the  section 
honey  looks  nicer,  if  we  can  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  it  has  white  wax  in 
the  section. 

Mr.  Anguish:  What  are  we  showing  at  the  Fairs  for?  Does  nobody 
use  that  honey  after  we  get  through  with  it?  We  have  somewhere  about 
5,000  pounds  of  section  honey,  it  is  all  made  on  white  wax.  We  have  only 
shown  a  few  dozen.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  rest?  I  want  the  very 
best  of  everything  I  can  get.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  people  that 
eat  the  honey. 

Mr.  House  :  I  don't  know  what  people  mean  by  having  dark  wax  in 
section  boxes.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  operations.  I  have  never 
experienced  any  of  that.  Tou  take  any. pure  yellow  beeswax,  and  when  the 
bees  get  through  with  it  and  are  filling  out  comb  with  it,  it  is  white.  If  it  is 
not,  you  have  got  something  that  is  not.  beeswax. 

Mr.  SiBBALD :  I  noticed  one  point  in  the  early  part  of  Mr.  House's  paper 
that  was  not  criticised,  and  which  I  thought  was  a  very  good  point.  Some 
people  say  they  use  one  certain  method  and  some  say  they  use  another  cer- 
tain method  and  so  on.  Mr.  House  brought  out  the  thought  that  we  ought 
to  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances,  and  be  able  to  size  up  the  season  and 
the  condition  of  the  bees,  and  then  adapt  a  system  that  would  work  all  right 
for  that  season.  The  system  that  works  this  season  might  not  be  the  system 
that  would  work  as  well  next  season.  Tou  have  got  to  be  ready  to  work  to 
get  the  very  best  results  from  what  you  have  got.  That  is  a  point  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  him  bring  out.  .1  think  it  would  be  well  for  bee-keepers  to 
remember  it. 

A  young  queen  is  a  splendid  thing  for  comb  honey,  and  the  way  he  raises 
those  queens  is  another  splendid  idea.     I  believe  it  will  be  a  great  success. 


BEES  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

By  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  to  me  a  great  pleasure  always  to  meet  with  persons  practically 
interested  in  subjects  which  I  am  trying  to  study,  both  from  a  theoretical 
and  practical  standpoint.  It  has  been  too  long,  indeed,  that  practical  men 
and  so-called  scientific  or  theoretical  men  have  stood  aloof  one  trom  the  other. 
The  theoretical  scientist  needs  the  aid  of  the  practical  man  to  put  him 
straight.  Theory  that  cannot  stand  the  test  of  practice  is  not  very  stable  or 
accurate,  and  is  not  very  good  science ;  it  is  pseudo  science  or  false  science. 
In  this  day  of  advanced  thought  and  study  and  educational  methods,  we 
are  where  the- practical  man  cannot  make  progress  without  reaching  forth 
his  right  hand  to  join  the  right  hand  of  the  scientific  man  and  make  use  of 
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scientific  principles.  Our  laboratories  prove  that  instead  of  the  scientist 
working  as  did  the  pld  alchemist,  simply  to  change  the  colors  of  substances, 
he  is  working  towards  a  definite  end;  dnd  so  with  agriculture,  in  all  its 
branches,  apiculture  being  one  of  the  minor  branches.  The  practical  man  is 
becoming  to  some  extent  a  scientist.  Tou  talk  about  your  queen  breeding, 
about  the  development  of  your  apiaries,  and  the  selection  of  your  stock,  and 
in  doing  so  you  are  applying  the  very  principles  of  advanced  stock  breed- 
ing. Along  that  line,  were  I  to  present  a  discussion  of  apiarial  improvie- 
ment,  I  should  insist  upon  one  point  which  the  bee-keeper  has  apparently 
overlooked  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  breeding  of  live  stock  those  who  are 
making  a  specialty  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  even  poultry,  give  great 
stress  to  the  importance  of  the  male  ancestor  in  breeding.  In  fact  our  cattle 
breeders  lay  more  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  male,  and  the  parentage 
and  lineage  of  the  male,  than  of  the  female.  The  horse  breeder  does  the 
same.  How  has  it  been  with  the  bee-keeper  P  We  have  thought  a  good  deal 
about  the  ancestry  of  the  queen,  about  the  race  and  the  strain,  etc.,  and  very 
little  has  been  said  of  select  drones.  Why?  Simply  because  we  know  the 
queen  mates  when  flying  high  in  the  air,  and  it  is  possible  to  control  the 
parentage  of  the  queen  without  so  readily  controlling  the  parentage  of  the 
drone.  But  nevertheless,  what  one  can  do  in  his  apiary  is  to  prevent  drones 
being  reared  from  those  hives  or  colonies  that  are  not  as  profitable  or  advan- 
tageous or  meritorious  hives,  and  in  that  way  he  can  produce  a  select  strain 
of  drone  cells  and  a  select  queen. 

Now,  my  experience  as  a  practical  bee-keeper  has  been  considerably 
limited,  and  I  believe  from  what  I  see  here  that  were  I  to  present  my 
paper  upon  "Home  Apiary  Improvement  and  Honey  Production"  I  should 
not  be  doing  the  subject  the  justice  that  one  of  your  own  bee-keepers  could 
do  it.  I  have  brought,  therefore,  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  bees  and  horfi- 
culture,  and  it  may  be  I  can,  through  the  Bee  JourncX^  if  desired,  publish 
one  upon  "Apiary  Improvement."  With  your  permission  I  should  prefer 
to  change  my  subject  to  that  of  "Bees  and  Horticulture/'  because  this  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  my  profession.  I  have  been  a  student  of  this  subject 
for  practically  all  my  life.  I  feel  more  at  home  in  talking  upon  this  than 
upon  the  subject  of  "Apiary  Improvement"  to  expert  bee-keepers.  Were 
I  speaking  to  amateurs  my  attitude  would  be  different. 

In  attempting  to  discuss  this  subject  we  realize  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  time-honored  among  bee-keepers  and  fruit  growers,  and  that  it  has 
been  threshed  over  and  over  again  in  journals  and  meetings  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  persons  engaged  in  such  pursuits.  However,  there  is  sometimes 
justification  in  revolving  old  subjects  under  a  new  light  to  see  if  perhaps  an 
additional  point  concerning  it  can  be  gained.  The  very  antiquity  of  the 
subject  indicates  its  importance,  and  if  anything  whatever  new  can  be  added, 
or  anything  in  doubt  can  be  cleared  up,  and  the  truth  emphasized,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  again  turning  discussion  toward  the  old  topic.  If  something 
really  new  be  desired,  we  should  be  glad  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  "The 
Bee  Sting  Cure  for  Rheumatism,"  which  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
joke,  but  in  line  of  recent  developments  becomes  a  reality;  or  it  might  be 
possible  to  take  up  the  subject  of  some  unsolved  problems,  such  as  "The 
Effects  upon  the  Human  System  of  Continued  Stinging  by  Bees,"  "The 
Results  of  Rearing  Bees  in  Cells  of  Different  Sizes  or  Shapes,"  "The  Prob- 
ability of  Spontaneous  Production  of  Wax  Flakes  and  Consequent  Loss  of 
Honey  by  this  Transformation  when  Drawn  Comb  is  used  for  Storage  and 
the  Wax  Flakes  can  not  be  Utilized,"  "Multiple  Queens,"  and  other  topics 
that  may  te  of  more  or  less  practical  or  scientific  interest  to  bee-keepers. 
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In  discussing  the  subject  of  ''Bees  and  Their  Kelation  to  Horticulture," 
we  shall  refrain  from  touching  the  now  well-established  fact  of  the  definite 
relationship  between  bee  and  flower^  the  necessity  of  the  bee  to  obtain  both 
nectar  and  pollen  from  the  blossom,  its  wonderful  adaptations  of  structure 
as  shown  in  the  nectar  sac  and  pollen  baskets,  especially  fitted  for  their  pur- 
poses, or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dependency  of  the  blossom  upon  the  bee 
for  the  carrying  of  the  pollen  grains  from  stamen  to  pistil,  particularly  in 
going  from  one  flower  to  another,  so  essential  in  cross  fertilization  and  the 
setting  of  roots.  However,  concerning  the  last  point,  we  may  pause  long 
enough  to  say  that  this  year  we  have  evidence  that  the  general  shortage  of 
the  plum  crop  was  due  to  the  very  cold  weather  of  the  spring  time,  when 
the  plum  trees  were  in  blossom,  but  the  beed  did  not  fly.  It  is  possible  that 
the  reduced  pear  crop  over  the  country  may  be  due  to  a  similar  cause ;  but 
this  can  not  be  true  of  the  apple  crop,  and  we  know  where  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent yield  of  apples,  in  some  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  from  blossoms  that 
were  expanded  when  it  was  too  cool  for  bees  to  fly,  and  from  our  own  observa- 
tions we  believe  that  many  of  the  apple  trees  laden  with  fruit  in  the  fall  of 
this  year  were  not  visited  by  a  bee  or  other  poUenizing  insect  during  the 
time  of  their  blossoming  in  the  unusually  cool  spring.  We  must  acknow- 
ledge that  while  in  Nature  there  are  most  beautiful  structures  and  adapta- 
tions, such  as  the  color,  form  and  products  of  the  blossom,  to  attract  and 
sustain  the  bee,  and  pollen  sacks,  and  numerous  hairs  for  the  carrying  of 
pollen,  as  well  as  nectar  sacks  for  carrying  liquids  by  the  bees  yet  the  full 
relationship  of  insects  and  flowers  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  practical 
test  of  trees  and  plants  of  different  kinds,  definitely  covered  with  gauze  or 
very  thin  netting  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  natural  vital  functions  of 
the  plants  to  take  place,  with  the  possibility  of  wind  fertilization,  but  exclud- 
ing poUenizing  insects  entirely  from  the  trees  or  plants  of  different  kinds. 
Such  studies  could  be  well  made  by  our  Experiment  Stations,  and  would 
no  doubt  reveal  the  fact  that  some  kinds,  like  plums  are  more  dependent 
upon  the  bees  than  are  others,  like  the  apples.  The  student  of  nature  con- 
stantly meets  so  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  facts  and  conditions  that 
he  may  possibly  fail  to  appreciate  their  full  significance,  but  occasionally  m 
the  contemplation  of  such  things  he  is  forced  to  pause  and  exclaim  with  the 
poet  Young: 

"No  more  the  misty  vale  of  doubt  I  trod, 
My  reason  saw,  my  Soul  confessed  a  God/' 

In  this  following  discussion  I  wish  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  three  fol- 
lowing points :  (1)  Bees  will  not  be  killed  by  proper  spraying  methods ;  (2) 
Bees  do  not  and  can  not  puncture  fruits;  (3)  Bees  are  not  to  be  condemned 
for  carrying  the  germs  of  pear  blight.    These  I  shall  discuss  in  detail. 

(1)  Bees  and  Spraying.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  to  such  an 
•extent  that  we  should  consider  it  fairly  well  settled,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  frequently  articles  appear  in  the  papers  and  are  circulated  over  the 
^country,  conveying  the  information  that  bees  have  been  killed  by  spraying, 
^nd  even  in  some  cases  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  honey  has  been  poisoned  by 
the  use.  of  spray  liquids  containing  poison  carried  to  the  hives  by  the  indus- 
trious workers.  In  passing,  we  wish  to  pause  only  long  enough  to  go  on 
record  as  having  said  that  we  consider  the  production  of  poisoned  honey  from 
Bprayed  plants  as  an  impossibility,  and  such  a  suggestion  an  injustice  to  the 
producer  and  also  to  the  consumer  of  the  most  delicious  of  human  foods. 

While  it  is  now  generally  recognized  that  spraying  blossoms  is  such  bad 
horticultural  practice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit  producer,  that  it  is 
not  followed;  and  consequently  the  danger  of  killing  bees  at  such  time  has 
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passed  away,  we  have  a  new  hoax  to  be  found  in  the  statement  which  has 
received  extensive  circulation  during  the  past  spring  to  the  effect  that  spray- 
ing for  the  San  Jose  Scale  has  killed  bees.  It  appears  constantly  that  either 
some  bee-keeper  is  to  be  disgruntled  over  modem  horticultural  practices^  or 
some  fruit  grower  is  anxious  to  assume  a  position  of  enmity  toward  a  bee- 
keeper for  some  fancied  wrong  by  bees.  This  is  like  a  farmer  who  must 
necessarily  find  cause  for  complaint.  It  must  first  be  poor  crops,  but  when 
these  yield  more,  he  then  complains  of  low  prices;  but  when  crops  are  good 
and  prices  are  high,  as  during  the  present  year,  he  still  finds,  solace  in  being 
miserable  over  the  fact  that,  ''It  takes  lots  of  work  to  harvest  and  market 
such  crops,  and  besides  it's  awfully  hard  on  the  ground."    (Laughter.) 

The  following  article  was  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers  of  Pen- 
nsylvania during  the  past  spring : 

TREE  SPRAYING  KILLS  BEES. 
Thousands  of  Insect  Honey  Huntebs  Die  fbom  Sipping  Poison. 

Tree  spraying  for  the  San  Jos^  Scale  now  being  conducted  at  the  instance  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  has  aroused  the  displeasure  of  the  keepers  of  bees  in  the 
vicinity  of  Norristown,  owing  to  the  havoc  it  has  created  by  killing  thousands  of  these 
honey  gatherers.  Probably  the  heaviest  loser  is  John  C.  Detwiler,  in  Whitemarsh,  who 
says  that  his  bees  have  died  by  the  thousands  since  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  have 
been  sprayed. 

Mr.  Detwiler  says:  "Bees  require  large  quantities  of  water,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son, and  will  obtain  it  from  almost  any  blossom  or  wherever  possible.  This  water  is 
then  mixed  with  the  pollen  in  process  of  keeping  the  hive.  At  present  bees  are  feast- 
ing upon  the  opening  blossoms,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  sip  therefrom,  the  trees  of 
which  have  been  sprayed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  San  Jose  Scale,  they  become  affected 
by  the  poiosonous  liquid  and  speedily  die." 

To  this  we  felt  obliged  to  reply  as  follows : 

BEES  AND  TREE  SPRAYING. 
State  Zoologist  Says  Sulphtjk  Wash  Kills  the  Soalb  but  not  the  Bebs. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  newspaper  article  entitled  "Tree  Spraying  Kills 
Bees,"  and  I  beg  to  write  concerning  the  error  in  this,  as  it  is  an  injustice  to  the  men 
who  may  wish  to  save  their  trees  from  the  terrible  San  Jos6  Scale.  In  the  first  place, 
the  spray  for  the  San  Jos6  Scale  must  be  applied  before  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and 
our  inspectors  and  demonstrators  have  never  sprayed  any  trees  while  in  blossom  in 
order  to  kill  any  scale  insects;  therefore  there  would  be  no  honey  bees  around  the  trees 
sprayed  for  San  Jos^  Scale  at  the  time  the  spraying  was  done.  The  lime-sul^har  wash 
is  caustic,  but  it  is  not  a  "poisonous  liquid."  Bees  could  not  be  induced  to  sip  it,  and 
if  they  should  do  so  they  would  not  be  killed  by  it,  as  they  would  by  an  arsenical  i>oiBon. 

The  bees  around  Norristown,  as  elsewhere  in  this  state,  may  be  dying  from  foul 
brood  or  a  trouble  sometimes  called  "spring  dwindling,"  but  they  certainly  are  not 
killed  from  the  eflFect  of  any  spray  used  or  recommended  by  this  office  for  San  Jose 
Scale. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  spray  blossoms  f6r  any  pest  known.  In  other  words,  no  trees  should  be 
sprayed  while  in  bloom.  Spraying  at  such  times  with  arsenical  poison  may  have  the 
effect  of  killing  bees,  but  the  lime-sulphur  wash  is  not  an  arsenical  poison,  and  is  not 
sprayed  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  therefore  bees  are  not  killed  by  any  spray 
used  for  this  purpose. 

H.  A.  SimrACE, 
Economic  Zoologist  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  San  Jos^  Scale,  fruit  growers  may  use  oils,  soaps,  or  caustic  washes, 
sucli  as  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  which  we  consider  best  and  cheapest.  The 
bees  would  not  touch  the  soap  solutions  nor  oil  substances.  We  have  had  a 
kettle  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash  standing  near  our  bee  hives  for  weeks,  and 
not  one  bee  has  been  seen  to  attempt  to  drink  it  nor  have  any  been  killed  by 
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it.  We  have  sprayed  bushes  and  trees  around  and  over  the  hives  during  the 
past  year,  and  have  had  the  hives  covered  with  the  spray  in  an  experimental 
orchard,  two  or.  three  different  times,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  yel-' 
low  in  color,  and  the  liquid  dripped  from  them.  None  of  the  bees  were 
killed  by  the  process  excepting  those  that  were  accidentally  injured  while 
actually  in  the  act  of  flying  through  the  cloud  of  mist  or  spray  as  it  left  the 
nozzle.  A  few  of  these  may  have  been  killed,  but  if  so  it  was  only  by  exter- 
nal contact  and  not  by  their  voluntary  sipping  the  liquid. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  making  such  a  statement  a  professional 
naturalist  valuer  his  own  scientific  reputation  too  highly  to  permit  himself 
to  make  an  error  that  can  be  avoided  either  by  practical  test  or  by  careful 
study.  We  are  certain  that  bees  have  not  been  killed  by  spraying  trees 
before  they  blossom,  and  no  one  sprays  for  the  San  Jose  Scale  after  the  buds 
burst.  In  general,  no  fruit  grower,  who  knqws  how,  when,  and  why  to  spray 
ever  sprays  anything  while  the  blossoms  are  open,  and  this  is  the  only 
chance  by  which  bees  could  be  killed,  excepting  in  the  rare  conditions  of 
bees  being  quite  thirsty  and  deprived  of  their  natural  water,  sipping  a  little 
spray  liquid  from  the  leaves  where  it  may  remain  for  a  short  time  after 
spraying  for  the  codling  moth  or  leaf-eating  insects  later  in  the  season. 

Emphasis  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not 
an  insecticide,  would  not  kill  bees  nor  other  insects,  and  is  used  only  as  a 
fungicide  or  preventive  of  certain  plant  diseases.  If,  however,  Paris  Green 
or  some  other  arsenical  poison,  such  as  London  Purple  or  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
were  added  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  used  as  a  spray,  and  the  bees  coulH 
be  induced  to  sip  the  liquid  through  its  falling  into  widely  opened  nectar- 
yielding  blossoms,  or  through  excessive  thirst  of  the  bees,  sipping  it  from 
the  leaves  where  it  temporarily  remains,  it  is  possible  that  these  beneficial 
insects  might  be  killed  by  such  means  and  at  such  times.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  water  be  placed  in  the  apiary  regularly,  as  it  should  be,  the 
bees  will  learn  to  go  to  it,  and  will  not  seek  the  crops  of  poisoned  spray 
liquid  that  may  remain  temporarily  on  the  leaves  in  spraying  for  the  cod- 
ling moth.  Finally,  on  this  particular  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  codling 
moth  is  the  only  pest  for  which  arsenical  sprays  are  recommended  as  a  regu- 
lar annual  practice,  and  for  it  the  spraying  should  be  done  soon  after  the 
petals  fall,  and  again  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  But  few  bees  are  flying  in 
the  tree  tops  at  such  time. 

Though  it  is  fairly  well  known  that  bees  do  not  puncture  fruits,  yet 
further  observations  and  proofs  ar^  needed  to  convince  some  persons  on  this 
point.  Not  long  ago  a  friend  reported  to  us  that  our  bees  were  puncturing 
and  destroying  his  grapes.  I  sent  an  assistant  to  investigate  this  and  he 
reported  to  me  that  the  bees  were  in  the  grapes,  but  were  sipping  the  juices 
only  of  those  of  which  the  skin  was  punctured,  either  by  the  Grape-berry 
moth,  the  Curculio,  Yellow  Jackets,  or  the  Brown  Hot  germ.  They  are 
unable  to  break  or  puncture  the  skin  of  grapes  of  their  own  accord. 

Last  summer  I  found  a  few  bees  sucking  the  juices  and  removing  the 
pulp  from  beneath  the  skins  of  plums  hanging  from  a  tree  over  their  hives. 
T  test  the  ability  of  the  bees  to  work  at  very  small  punctures  and  make 
punctures  for  themselves,  I  placed  six  plums  on  an  old  pan  and  set  this  on 
the  frames  in  the  top  of  the  hive.  I  here  exhibit  the  same  after  it  had 
remained  there  nearly  two  months,  and  in  fact  was  taken  from  the  hive  no 
earlier  than  the  thirtieth  day  of  last  month.  The  two  plums  marked  "A" 
were  starting  to  decay  with  Monillia  or  Brown  Rot;  the  two  marked  **B" 
were  sound  and  ripe  and  were  placed  on  the  pan  with  their  skins  unbroken; 
the  two  marked  **C"  were  merely  punctured  with  four  or  five  direct  pricks 
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of  a  pin  in  each.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  bees  removed  the  juices  and  pulp 
of  the  last  pair  because  they  could  find  working  points  at  the  punctured 
places;  but  the  second  pair,  or  the  unpunctured  fruity  simply  dried  like 
prunes,  without  the  skin  having  been  broken  by  the  insects,  and  with  the 
pulp  left  in  place.  The  first  pair,  or  those  starting  to  decay,  received  some 
attention  from  the  bees ;  but  in  my  opinion  they  worked  only  upon  that  part 
of  the  fruit  which  had  not  yet  decayed,  finding  their  entrance  in  the  akin 
at  the  edge  of  the  decayed  area.  An  examination  of  the  reverse  side  of 
this  plan  shows  the  propolis,  which  plainly  indicates  that  it  has  been  for 
some  time  on  the  frames  of  the  hive.  May  we  not  accept  this  as  one  of  the 
«  evidences  that  bees  do  not  cause  the  original  injury  to  fruits  which  they 
visit? 

Concerning  bees  carrying  the  serious  and  deadly  germs  of  Pear  Blight, 
I  wish  to  establish  this  that  Pear  Blight  often  appears  without  the  inter- 
vention of  bees,  and  that  as  th6se  are  not  by  any  means  the  sole  agents 
culpable  for  the  dissemination  of  such  germs,  the  pear  growers  are  not  justi- 
fied in  condemning  the  bee  and  desiring  to  exclude  it  from  their  orchards. 
We  know  that  such  action  has  been  contemplated,  as  I  was  recently  told  of 
it  and  of  the  effort  made  by  some  fruit  growers  in  California  to  condemn  and 
prohibit  the'  keeping  of  bees  near  their  pear  trees,  because  they  presumed 
these  insects  were  the  agents  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  Pear  Blight. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  went  with  them  through  their  orchards, 
and  showed  them  ants  and  other  insects  present  in  numbers  upon  the  trees. 
He  convinced  them  of  the  possibility  of  the  Blight  germs  being  conveyed  by 
these  other  agencies,  and  hence  the  impossibility  of  preventing  its  spread 
should  all  the  bees  be  excluded  from  their  orchards. 

An  illustration  of  my  meaning  in  this  regard  is  to  be  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  some  fruit  growers  toward  the  Bobin  Bedbreast  or  American  Robin. 
Some  persons  have  raised  a  cry  against  this  bird,  demanding  legislative  pro- 
ceedings for  its  destruction,  because  they  claim  that  it  carries  upon  its  feet 
the  deadly  San  Jose  Scale,  so  destructive  to  most  fruits.  The  facts  are  that 
the  San  Jose  Scale  is  carried  or  disseminated  by  eight  or  ten  other  means 
besides  upon  the  feet  of  birds,  and  in  the  last-named  agency  the  English 
Spsurrow  is  far  more  effective  as  an  agent  in  the  dissemination  of  the  San 
Jos6  Scale  than  is  the  Robin.  In  fact,  any  bird  that  would  alight  in  a  tree, 
infested  with  this  scale  insect  in  its  young  and  free-moving  stage  would  be 
liable  to  carry  the  young  pests  upon  its  feet  to  any  other  place  to  which  it 
might  fly.  The  robin  is  only  one  of  the  known  agencies  in  spreading  the 
scale,  this  pest  being  carried  by  so  many  other  means,  so  that  the  cry  against 
it  for  such  reason  is  not  justified;  and  the  spread  of  the  scale  would  be  prac- 
tically as  rapid  and  extensive  were  all  the  robins  destroyed  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  made  by  a  few  friiit  growers.  Likewise,  Pear  Blight  is 
disseminated  by  so  many  methods  besides  bees,  that  no  one  is  justified  in 
making  complaint  against  the  bee  on  this  account.  In  fact,  it  is  not  defin- 
itely proven  that  the  Honey  Bee  does  disseminate  the  germs  of  this  deadly 
bacterial  disease,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  disease  m.ay 
kill  trees  under  conditions  which  prohibit  the  intervention  of  the  honey  bee. 
For  example,  this  spring  I  planted  an  orchard  of  young  pear  trees  late  in 
the  spring,  when  the  weather  was  so  cool  that  bees  were  not  flying.  Also,  of 
course,  the  trees  just  set  out  contained  no  blossoms,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of 
exuding  juices  or  sap.  Thus  it  was  certain  that  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
the  bees  to  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  bees  were  near  these,  young 
trees.  However,  within  a  short  time  after  planting  the  trees,  they  com- 
menced to  show  signs  of  being  infected  with  blight,  and  the  disease  spread 
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over  the  trees  and  finally  killed  many  of  them.  It  was  probably  carried  to 
them  by  an  infected  pruning  knife  in  trimming  the  branches,  or  by  the 
wind,  or  by  some  other  means,  even  in  the  nursery  before  they  were  shipped. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  condemnation  of  the  bee  in  such  case  is  entirely  unjust. 
Let  us  unite  to  study  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  if  pos- 
sible add  new  points  occasionally  to  such  an  important  though  time-honored 
subject  as  ''Bees  and  Horticulture,"  and  thus  we  may  feel  justified  in  our 
efforts. 

Mr.  Dickenson  :  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  con- 
nection with  putting  a  trough  of  water  in  an  orchard.  I  think  it  is  very 
important.  It  saves  trouble  and  annoyance  in  regard  to  bees  going  for 
water.  A  little  salt  in  the  trough  is  a  good  thing  to  tempt  them.  If  they 
^et  started  they  go  pretty  regularly  and  in  great  numbers. 

Mr.  Laing  :  What  is  the  general  medium  for  fertilization  of  apple 
blossoms? 

Prof.  SuKFACE:  I  think  in  many  cases  apple  blossoms  are  self  fertile; 
in  others  they  are  not.  It  may  be  any  of  the  flying  insects ;  it  may  in  some 
cases  possibly  be  the  wind,  but  we  know  the  majority  of  the  varieties  are 
self  fertile.  However,  I  would  not  recommend  planting  more  than  six 
rows  of  apples  of  any  one  kind ;  then  plant  six  of  another  kind.  If  I  wanted 
to  plant  twelve  acres  of  apples  of  four  kinds,  I  would  plant  them  in  that  way 
to  ensure  this  cross  fertilization  and  setting  of  the  fruit. 

Mr.  HoLTERMANN:  Do  you  think  the  seasons  make  any  difference  P  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  seasons  when  the  bees  would  be  the  means  of  giv- 
ing a  much  heavier  yield  for  certain  things,  if  they  were  in  the  vicinity, 
*than  there  would  be  if  they  were  not. 

Prof.  SuKFACE :  They  undoubtedly  have  their  influence,  especially  upon 
some  kinds  of  blossoms.  I  had  76  colonies  in  my  apiary  near  an  apple  orch- 
ard, and  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom  I  saw  no  bees  working  upon  them, 
and  yet  we  had  in  our  vicinity  a  magnificent  apple  crop.  So  that  we  can- 
not say  it  was  due  this  year  to  the  bees.  Yet,  we  had  a  short  crop  in  pears 
and  plums,  and  I  expect  the  shortage  in  the  plum  crop  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  Hurley  :  I  have  noticed  in  the  early  spring  when  the  maple  buds 
opened  up,  the  bees  gathered  pollen  from  them.  Is  it  possible  that  bees 
gather  pollen  from  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  immediately  after  the  buds 
open  before  the  blossoms  appear?  If  so,  will  not  the  early  spraying  pos- 
sibly hurt  the  bees? 

Prof.  Surface  :  That  is  not  possible  until  the  petals  are  expanded.  The 
spraying  for  scale  insects  .is  done  before  the  blossoms  expand,  and  for  the 
codling  moth  after  the  petals  fall.  Those  spraying  liquids  would  not  come 
in  contact  with  what  are  called  the  essential  organs  of  the  flowers.  How- 
ever, there  is  one  important  thing  concerning  the  gathering  of  pollen  by 
the  bee.  In  order  that  nature  may  prevent  the  full  effects  of  in-breeding  in 
plant  life,  flowers  are  so  arranged  in  man'y  cases  that  they  produce  pollen 
before  the  time  when  their  own  pistil  is  ready  to  receive  pollen;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  pollen  of  that  flower  may  be  produced  after  its  own  pistil 
has  received  pollen,  and  thus  prevent  cross-fertilization,  its  pollen  being 
carried  to  a  receptive  pistil  in  another  flower.  Bees  do  visit  many  flowers 
for  the  express  purpose  of  gathering  pollen.  I  know  they  have  gathered 
pollen  from  the  blades  of  my  sweet  corn.  I  should  like  to  see  considerable 
study  made,  not  only  of  the  honey-producing  plants,  but  of  the  pollen-pro- 
ducing plants.  That  is  a  subject  we  have  hardly  ^iven  any  study  to.  I  said 
we  sprayed  for  the  San  Jose  Scale  before  the  bud  bursts.    I  mean  before  the 
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winter  resting  buds  swell,  but  I  did  not  mean  flower  blossoms.  For  San 
Jose  Scale  we  spray  before  the  first  green  leaf  peeps  through  its  bud.  The 
next  spray  would  be  for  the  Codling  Moth  after  the  petals  fall.  Those  flowers 
are  not  open  or  exposed  at  the  time  of  the  first  spraying,  and  they  have 
passed  their  period  of  blooming  at  the  time  of  the  next  spraying. 

Mr.  Dickenson:  I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  spraying  the  appU 
blossom  before  it  bursts.  Tou  can  let  it  go  pretty  close  to  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  burst.  I  have  made  a  practice  of  spraying  before  the  apple  blos- 
som comes  out  in  my  orchard.  I  put  a  pound  of  Paris  Green  to  a  barrel  of 
water;  that  is  four  times  more  than  the  regular  allowance,  and  I  have  had 
160  colonies  in  my  orchard,  and  had  no  evil  results  and  never  saw  anything 
dangerous  at  all  from  that  spraying.    That  is  spraying  for  the  codling  moth. 

Mr.  McEvoY:  In  this  country  they  do  not  spray  any  more  while  the 
trees  are  in  bloom.  These  people  who  find  a  lot  of  dead  brood  in  the  hive 
say  it  is  from  the  spraying,  but  it  is  the  bee-keeper  that  is  making  the  m.i8- 
take  as  a  rule  and  not  the  fruit  man. 


ARTICLES  ON  HORTICULTURE. 

The  following  four  articles  have  already  appeared  in  the  report  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  for  the  current  year,  which  report  is  sent  only 
to  members  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  those  particularly  inter- 
ested in  fruit  growing.  They  are  reprinted  herein  because  they  are  thought 
to  be  sufliciently  general  in  their  scope  to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  prac- 
tically all  farmers  in  the  Province. 


COMMERCIAL  FEUIT  GROWING  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 
By  Willaed  Hopkins,  Youngstown,  N.Y. 

The  subject  of  commercial  fruit  growing  in  Western  New  York  will 
be  confined  principally  to  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  to  our  own  personal 
experience.  Living  as  I  do  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  our 
principal  orchards  are  located,  and  owning  a  fruit  farm  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river,  I  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  fruit 
growing  interests  of  Canada  as  well. 

About  thirty  years  since,  I  began  planting  commercial  orchards,  and 
have  continued  to  plant  and  re-plant  ever  since  until  we  have  now  upwards 
of  300  acres  under  cultivation,  consisting  of  apples,  pears,  quinces,  plums, 
prunes,  peaches,  and  cherries,  and,  beginning  with  the  latter,  we  have 
almost  a  continuous  gathering  of  fruit  until  the  last  of  the  apples  are  har- 
vested. We  have  trolley  cars  ruiming  through  the  orchard  with  New  York 
Central  connection,  so  that  we  can  ship  to  any  part  of  the  country.  In 
planting  the  eighty  acres  of  apple  orchard  thirty  years  ago,  I  made  the 
error  of  planting  almost  exclusively  the  late  bearing  varieties,  Baldwin 
and  Greening,  consequently  had  to  wait  twenty  years  for  a  remunerative 
crop;  while,  if  I  had  planted  Duchess,  Hubbardston,  Wealthy,  and  other 
early  bearing  varieties,  I  should  have  gotten  returns  in  less  than  half  the 
time.  The  quince  orchard  of  about  1,200  trees,  planted  thirty-five  years 
since,  has  borne  crops  almost  yearly  since  six  years  old,  and  the  present 
year  gave  us  over  400  barrels,  selling  for  |1,600.     It  has  been  necessary  to 
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spray  them  at  least  three  times  through  the  season  to  prevent  black  spot  on 
leaf  and  fruit.  The  soil  is  a  dark  surface  and  heavy  clay  subsoil.  Have 
scarcely  used  any  fertilizer  on  this  orchard. 

We  have  about  10,000  pear  trees  growing,  principally  Bartjett,  KieflEer, 
and  Duchess,  of  various  ages,  and  often  gather  3,000  barrels  of  fruit,  which 
is  taken  readily  by  home  and  export  trade.  The  ^^^tletts  usually  go  into 
cold  storage  within  twenty-four  hours  after  gathering.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber before  the  advent  of  cold  storage  for  Bartlett  pears,  when  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  fruit  was  about  a  week  after  gathering,  seeing  selected  Bartletts 
offered  on  the  Buffalo  markets  for  75c  per  barrel.  Now,  with  the  present 
facilities  for  handling  them,  we  get  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  barrel. 

We  endeavor  to  give  our  pear  orchard  clean  cultivation  and  spray  thenl 
two  or  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  try  to  go  through  the 
orchards  once  in  ten  days  and  cut  out  the  blight  in  seasons  when  it  is  bad. 
Our  plums  are  principally  Niagara,  Lombard,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and 
prunes  of  the  Fellenberg  variety.  We  never  fail  in  having  a  crop  of  some 
variety  and  frequently  of  all  varieties.  The  plums  are  largely  used  by  local 
canning  factories  and  the  prunes  go  to  Pittsburg,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia. They  also  are  given  two  or  three  sprays  of  Bordeaux.  In  our  early 
experience  with  prunes,  they  would  make  quite  a  growth  up  to  the  last  of 
July;  then  the  fungus  would  ruin  the  leaves,  which  would  drop,  and  then 
start  a  new  set  of  leaves  in  September,  and  the  trees  would  go  into  the  winter 
in  bad  shape.  Since  spraying,  they  and  the  Lombard  plums  carry  a  rank 
foliage  all  through  the  season. 

A  portion  of  the  land  occupied  by  our  peach  orchard  of  twenty  acres 
has  been  growing  peaches  for  the  past  seventy  yeai's  with  scarcely  any  time 
elapsing  between  the  removing  of  the  old  orchard  and  the  planting  of  the 
new  one.  Nine  years  ago  we  removed  an  old  orchard,  principally  Early 
Crawford,  that  was  badly  infested  with  the  yellows  and  small  peach.  We 
cultivated  the  land  one  year,  and  the  following  spring  planted  it  to  Reeve's 
Favorite,  Elberta,  and  Late  Crawford,  and  it  has  borne  abundantly  for  five 
consecutive  years.  The  sales  from  this  orchard  of  20  acres  the  present  year 
realized  upwards  of  |9,000,  exclusive  of  packages  or  commission.  This 
orchard,  now  eight  years  planted,  was  examined  by  government  inspectors 
who  found  less  than  twenty  trees  with  yellows  or  small  peach. 

We  endeavor  to  keep  our  peach  trees  headed  back  so  that  they  can  be 
picked  from  a  six  foot  ladder.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  varie- 
ties for  planting.  Take  the  Longhurst  or  Hill's  Chili  for  instance,  which 
succeeds  well  on  warm  early  land;  on  ordinary  land  it  is  absolutely  worth- 
less. The  Late  Crawford  and  some  other  varieties  which  succeed  so  well 
with  us,  on  the  lake  shore  are  subject  to  fungus  troubles  and  are  often  shy 
bearers.  In  planting  peaches,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  study  your  locality 
and  conditions  well,  and  get  the  benefit  of  others  successes  and  failures. 
Fruit  growers  have  no  secrets.  We  are  always  willing  to  give  away  any 
information  we  have  no  matter  how  expensive  it  has  been  to  us  to  secure. 
Within  three  miles  of  this  orchard  on  either  side  of  the  river  there  are  a 
number  of  farms  of  100  acres  each,  portions  of  which  are  well  adapted  to 
peach  growing,  where  the  sales  from  the  entire  farm  would  not  amount  to 
the  returns  from  an  individual  acre  of  this  orchard,  and  the  owners  are  liv- 
ing principally  upon  scenery.  About  foar  >ears  ago  the  San  Joa6  Scale 
appeftred  in  our  orchards,  ooming  from  an  infestation  in  Niagara-on-the 
Lake,  four  miles  away.  They  thought  it  had  been  carried  by  birds,  parti- 
cularly crows,  which  made  nests  in  our  large  apple  orchards.  At  first  we 
received  very  little  practical  assistance  from  our  experimental  stations  either 
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at  home  or  in  Canada.     I  often  think  of  the  crude  way  your  inspectors  and 
experimenters,  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Healey,  were  preparing  the  sulphur,  lime 
and  salt  wash  on  a  cold  day  in  the  last  of  March  in  an  old  iron  kettle,  and 
testing  the  effects  of  it  on  a  few  trees  in  the  garden,  and  we  concluded  that 
if  we  had  to  apply  thjat  preparation  to  our  300  acres  of  orchard,  we  would 
surrender.     But  we  established  an  experiment  station  of  our  own,    using- 
whale  oil  soap,  sulphur  and  lime,  and  crude  oil  emulsion,  and  have  got  to 
using  P. A.  crude  oil  on  our  large  apple  orchards,  put  on  just  as  the  buds 
open,  with  the  finest  nozzle.    This  treatment  we  recommend  as  a  last  resort 
when  the  trees  have  been  badly  neglected.     Ordinarily,  we  find  crude  oil 
emulsion  prepared  by  putting  30  or  40  gallons  of  water  in  spraying  tank, 
then  put  in  12  or  15  lbs.  of  whale  oil  or  other  soap  and  boil  until  soap  is  all 
dissolved,  then  pump  50  gallons  of    oil    into  the  tank  keeping   the    steam 
turned  into  the  tank  all  the  time,  then  fill  tank  to  200  gallons,  keeping  agita- 
tion going  all  the  time.    We  use  this  emulsion  one  year,  and  if  not  compara- 
tively free  from  scale,  follow  it  the  second  year  with  sulphur  and  lime.     We 
rejnoved  the  upper  storey  from  our  ou  year  old  apple  orchard,  and  now  find 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  tops  of  the  trees  with    the 
spray,  standing  on  an  elevated  platform  on  the  wagon.    I  now  show  you  a 
sample  of  fruit  taken  from  this  orchard,  which  three  years  ago  was  so  badly 
infested  with  scale  that  the  trees  were  dying  and  the  fruit  was  only  fit 
for  the  cider  mill  or  dryer.    The  fruit  is  comparatively  clean,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  selling  it  for  |3  and  |3.50  per  barrel  this  season.     We 
use  sulphur  and  lime  on  out  peaches,  pears,  and  most  varieties  of  plumsi 
and  prunes.     In  our  various  orchards  we  have  three,  eight  or  ten  horse- 
power boilers,  with  elevated  vats,  for  cooking  the  sulphur  and  lime  and  the 
emulsion,  and  use  four  power  sprayers  and  two  hand  sprayers.     With  mod- 
em means  of  applying  these  remedies,  is  it  not  surprising  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  apple  orchards  in  Western  New  York,  and  in  Can^ada 
between  Hamilton  and  the  Niagara  River,  are  being  abandoned,  and   in 
many  districts  you  have  scarcely  enough  apples  to  supply  home  demand  and 
the  canning  factories,   let  alone  any  for  export.     There  has  always  been 
great  fear  among  small  fruit  growers  that  soon  there  would  be  an  over- 
production and  no  remunerative  market,  like  in  1896  when  fine  apples  sold 
from  50c  to  75c  per  barrel,  and  other  fruits  in  proportion.     Now  this  San 
Jose  Scale  should  allay  our  fears  on  that  .score.     While  orchards  that   are 
infested  with  all  other  pests  may  survive  and  be  reasonably  productive  ^with 
careless  or  no  cultivation  or  spraying  for  years,  these  untreated,  scaly  orch- 
ards are  fit  for  the  brush  pile  in  from  two  to  five  years.     You  might  as  well 
hope  to  grow  potatoes  without  spraying  to  eradicate  blight  and  potato  bugs 
as  to  think  of  growing  a  high  class  fruit  without  the  use  of  spraying  in  a 
scale  infested  district.     Such  person  had  better  quit  the  business,  or  what  is 
better  still,  never  go  into  it. 

This  general  distribution  of  the  scale  through  Canada  and  the  States 
has  been  brought  about  by  planting  unfumigated  nursery  stock.  Prof.  L. 
0.  Howard,  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  tells  us  that,  in  spite  of  the 
wide  dissemination  of  scaly  fruit  in  this  country  and  to  some  extent  abroad, 
there  is  not  a  single  authenticated  instance  of  the  scale  having  been  estab- 
lished from  such  fruit.  In  one  of  our  old  Greening  apple  orchards,  the 
scale  had  killed  most  of  the  ends  of  limbs.  We  cut  it  baek  to  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  the  trunk  two  years  ago,  and  we  now  have  a  vigorous  top, 
low  down,  and  hope  for  good  results.  The  same  is  true  of  our  peach  trees 
where  cut  back  on  account  of  scale.  They  have  grown  fine  tops  and  are 
bearing  excellent  fruit  equal  to  young  trees. 
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Tbe  great  question  is,  does  fruit  growing  payP  When  I  see  young 
men  in  our  fruit  growing  districts  leaving  the  farms  for  work  in  the  shops, 
on  the  railroads,  and  many  of  the  professions,  for  the  great  wheat  growing 
districts  of  the  Northwest,  or  chasing  the  will-o'-the-wisp  to  gold  and  silver 
fields,  like  the  Klondike  and  the  Cobalt,  and  overlooking  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities right  at  home,  I  think  something  must  be  radically  wrong.  The 
old-fashioned  happy-go-lucky  manner  of  fruit  raising  does  not  afford  suffi- 
cient remuneration  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  while  I  could  cite  you 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  instances  where  small  farms  of  100  acres  in 
Western  New  York  between  Genesee  and  Niagara  Rivers,  with  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  in  fruit,  have  earned  for  the  owners  a  competency  producing, 
in  single  years,  five,  ten  and  even  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  ' 

I  recall  an  instance  of  a  young  man  buying  six  years  ago  a  100  acre  farm 
for  f7,600,  with  30  acres  of  fruit.  It  was  paid  for  in  four  years,  and  this 
year  he  received  f 7,000  for  the  fruit  on  the  trees  from  his  20  acre  apple 
orchard;  while  another  orchard  of  equal  age  and  size  within  one-half  mile 
gave  as  many  hundred  dollars.  The  scale  and  codling  moth  took  the  one, 
and  sulphur  and  lime  and  Bordeaux  took  the  scale  and  codling  moth  in 
the  other.  Another  instance  where  a  young  man  a  year  ago  bought  a  fruit 
farm  of  140  acres  for  |25,000,  having  |5,000  capital,  and  his  sales  this  year 
realized  over  |16,000  from  this  farm.  I  could  cite  you,  too,  instance 'after 
instance  where  neglected  fruit  farms  were  bought  and  paid  for  in  a  short 
time  by  up-to-date  young  men. 

The  fruit  growers'*  life  sems  to  me  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
a  clerkship,  even  in  a  Government  office,  or  an  ordinary  profession.  Where 
is  there  a  more  delightful  spot  for  a  home  than  in  your  Niagara  Peninsula 
or  in  Western  New  York?  Instead  of  having  to  send  our  products  thousands 
of  miles  to  market,  paying  often  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per  car,  we 
are  within  twenty-four  hours'  ride  of  forty  million  hungry  people. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  I  have  no  regrets  that  I  selected  fruit  grow- 
ing as  a  calling.  After  all  its  vicissitudes,  when,  four  or  five  years  ago  if 
seemed  as  i:^  the  scale  would  ruin  all  our  orchards,  it  seems  like  getting  back 
what  I  thought  was  lost.  Although  the  present  season  was  unfavorable  for 
many  varieties  of  fruits,  we  were  gratified  to  receive  from  the  sales  from 
our  home  farm  upwards  of  |20,000,  and  from  all  our  orchards  upwards  of 
$26,000.  After  deducting  the  amount  paid  for  help,  spraying,  material, 
and  machinery,  we  have  a  nice  bank  account  to  winter  on. 

The  Globe  Peach  appears  to  have  a  very  delicate  skin  and  is  a  shy 
bearer.  This  year  the  fruit  did  not  nearly  mature,  while  alongside  these 
trees  other  varieties  bore  so  that  we  had  to  prop  them  up.  This  peach  is 
really  the  only  failure  we  have  had. 

As  to  the  use  of  crude  oil,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  treatment  unless  used 
with  skill  and  care.  I  know  of  an  instance  of  a  man  (you  might  call  him 
an  unprogressive  farmer  as  he  never  attends  our  farmers'  clubs  or  reads  our 
bulletins),  who  heard  somewhere  that  crude  oil  would  clean  out  the  scale. 
He  bought  a  few  barrels,  but  not  knowing  that  a  special  nozzle  was  neces- 
sary, he  used  his  old  Bordeaux  nozzle  and  gave  the  trees  a  good  drenching. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  soon  after  that  his  trees  had  lost  all  their  foUiag^, 
and  it  took  them  some  time  to  recover  it.  If  it  had  been  used  in  a  practi- 
cal way  with  the  finest  kind  of  nozzle,  he  would  probably  have  had  excel- 
lent results.     That  has  been  our  experience. 

In  our  apple  orchard  we  leave  a  strip  of  grass  six  or  eight  feet  wide 
between  the  trees  so  that  we  can  drive  over  the  land  in  the  spring  with  our 
heavy  sprayers.  We  get  very  high  color,  noticeable  particularly  with  our 
Baldwin  apples;  even  the  small  fruit  bears  this  high-  color. 
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Q. — Have  you  used  any  of  the  commercial  spraying  preparations? 

A. — We  have  never  taken  any  stock  in  Scalecide  and^other  preparations, 
which  are  designed  to  make  money  out  of  us  poor  fruit  growers. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  used  the  wheel-power  sprayer? 

A. — It  is  all  right  for  small  orchards  of  from  15  to  20  acres.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  better  if  anyone  wants  to  purchase  a  gasoline  spraying  outfit, 
for  three  or  four  neighbors  to  have  a  kind  of  a  stock  company.  The  only 
objection  to  that  is  that  everyone  may  need  to  spray  at  the  same  time,  but 
that  can  be  arranged  better  than  to  undertake  to  work  an  inferior  outfit. 

Q. — At  what  pressure  do  yoii  run  your  power  sprayer? 
'  A. — We  make  it  according  to  the  height  of  the  trees. 

Q. — What  horse  power  engine  do  you  use? 

A. — About  2i  or  3  horse  power.  We  have  a  number  of  engines,  using 
them  for  cutting  feed,  sawing  wood,  etc. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  ONTARIO. 
By  Prof.  H.  L.  Hutt,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

The  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  various  branches  of 
horticulture  in  this  Province  during  the  past  decade  is  something  that  very 
few  fully  realize.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  in  this  connection, 
for  it  is  by  considering  the  progress  in  the  past  that  we  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  present  position,  and  are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  out- 
look for  the  future. 

Horticultural  development  in  Ontario  has  been  characterized  of  late 
years  by  specialization,  organization,  and  co-operation.  No  doubt  the  rapid 
progress  of  late  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  specialization  and  co- 
operation, and  the  results  already  attained  certainly  augur  well  for  the 
future. 

As  an  indication  j3f  the  recent  progress  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
numerous  and  varied  horticultural  organizations  we  now  have  in  Ontario, 
most  of  which  have  been  organized  within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years. 

In  fruit  growing,  besides  our  Provincial  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
which  was  about  the  only  horticultural  organization  heard  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  we  have  a  number  of  local  organizations  in  the  large  fruit 
centres.  Then  we  have  another  Provincial  organization,  the  Co-operative 
Fruit  Growers'  of  Ontario,  and  about  forty  local  co-operative  associations, 
actively  engaged  in  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  fruit  crop,  or  in  all 
about  fifty  organizations  under  the  head  of  fruit  growing. 

Then  we  have  the  Ontario  Vegetable  Growers'  Association,  another  Pro- 
vincial organization,  and  about  twenty-five  local  vegetable  growers'  associa- 
tions organized  within  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

In  floriculture  we  have  what  is  called  the  Canadian  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, an  association  made  up  largely  of  the  commercial  florists  of  Ontario, 
who  also  have  local  organizations  in  some  of  the  largest  centres  of  the 
trade,  as  they  have  here  in  Toronto. 

These  associations  are  all  made  up  of  those  more  or  .less  commerciaUy 
engaged  in  one  or  more  of  the  branches  of  horticulture.  Then  there  are  the 
amateur  horticulturists  with  their  Provincial  organiasation  and  sixty-six 
local  Horticultural  Societies  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  In  all  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  purely  horticultural  organizations. 
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There  is  not  another  Province  in  the  Dominion  nor  a  State  in  the  Union 
that  can  compare  with  Ontario  for  completeness  of  organization.  Does  not 
all  of  this  indicate  that  our  people  are  becoming  alive  to  their  own  best ' 
interests,  and  are  uniting  so  that  by  mutual  co-operation  they  may  make  still 
more  progress  in  the  future?  I  firmly  believe  that  because  of  Such  organiza- 
tion and  co-operation  the  progress  of  the  ne3^  ten  years  will  be  many  times 
tHat  of  the  past  ten. 

I  regret  that  as  yet  we  have  not  full  or  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  status 
of  these  varied  industries.  Both  the  ^Provincial  and  Federal  Governments 
are  considering  the  problem  of  getting  such  statistics,  and  I  trust  that  before 
long  these  figures  will  be  available.  The  iruit  statistics  presented  by  Mr.  A. 
W.  Peart  at  the  last  Dominion  Conference  of  Fruit  Growers  gave  us  a  little 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Province.  The  capital  value 
of  the  fruit  industry  is  estimated  at  between  fifty-five  and  fifty-six  million 
dollars,  and  the  annual  value'  of  the  fruit  trade  is  put  at  about  |8,000,000. 
This  is  merely  the  fruit  growing  end  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  allied 
industries. 

The  canning  industry  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  development  and 
progress  of  some  of  the  allied  industries.  Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  only 
six  canning  factories  in  Ontario,  now  there  are  sixty-six,  and  the  number  is 
increasing  every  year.  T}iese  factories  employ  about  seven  thousand  hands, 
and  pay  out  for  produce  about  ^800,000  a  year.  The  establishment  of  so 
many  canning  factories  within  the  last  few  years  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of 
the  progress  of  the  times.  They  aflford  a  ready  means  of  disposing  of  a  large 
part  of  the  crop,  whereby  it  can  be  conveniently  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  made  use  of  it  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Regarding  the  vegetable  growing  "industry,  we  can  get  as  yet  no  very' 
reliable  statistics;  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  one  phase  of  the 
industry,  that  of  forcing  crops  under  glass,  has  doubled  many  times  over 
during  the  last  five  y^ars. 

Conmiercial  fioriculture  is  another  branch  of  horticulture  that  has  inade 
wonderful  strides  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
this  trade  has  increased  four  hundred  per  cent,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  now  amounts  to  about  |2, 000, 000  per  year. 

I  need  not  say  more  along  this  line.  I  refer  to  it  merely  to  show  how 
horticultural  work  is  specializing  and  developing.  Fruit  growers  are  spe- 
cializing even  in  the  culture  of  certain  classes  of  fruits.  Vegetable  gar- 
deners are  specializing  in  field  and  forcing-house  crops.  Florists  are  special- 
izing in  the  production  of  cut  flowers  and  decorative  plants,  while  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  in  both  town  and  coun-^ 
try,  interested  in  all  branches  of  horticulture  are  giving  more  attention  to 
town  and  country  gardens  or  civic  and  rural  improvement.  And  for  all 
both  commercial  and  amateur,  in  each  line  of  work  the  outlook  never  was 
brighter. 

There  are  no  doubt  a  few  dark  clouds  in  the  sky.  Then  San  Jose  scale 
has  come  in  and  appears  to  be  going  to  stay.  But  this  only  means  that  the 
men  who  do  not  spray  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  the  wide- 
awake, aggressive  and  progressive  growers  who  wage  war  on  this  and  all 
other  such  pests  are  going  to  grow  more  and  better  fruit.  The  failure  of  the 
railroads  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  handling  the  fruit  crop  is  a 
matter  that  was  well  shown  up  by  a  few  of  our  leading  fruit  growers  before 
the  Railway  Commission  in  this  city  last  week.  This  will  be  remedied,  no 
doubt,  in  time,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  all  concerned.  There  will 
always  be  battles  to  fight,  but  such  fighting  keeps  us  keen  and  on  the  alert. 
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Jf  you  will  permit  a  personal  reference,  I  may  say  that  when,  fifteen 
years  ago,  I  was  appointed  Horticulturist  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, I  was  the  first  in  the  Dominion  to  outline  and  teach  a  regular  course  in 
horticulture.  And  for  years,  until  the  School  of  Horticulture  was  opened 
in  Nova  Scotia,  ours  was  the  only  institution  in  Canada  giving  instruction 
in  horticulture. 

At  that  time  fruit  growing,  because  of  the  commercial  importance  it 
had  attained,  naturally  overshadowed  the  other  branches  of  the  subject,, 
and  vegetable  gardening,  floriculture  and  landscape  gardening,  were  looked 
upon  more  as  side  issues,  and  were  treated  on  our  college  curriculum  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  amateur.  But  such  is  not  the  case  to-day.  These 
one  time  minor  features  in  the  Horticulture  of  the  Province  have  made  such 
wonderful  advancement  during  the  past  few  years  that  none  of  them  care 
to  take  second  place  even  to  fruit  growing. 

The  development  and  specialization  in  Horticulture  and  the  commercial 
interests  concerned  are  opening  up  extensive  spheres  for  our  young  men,, 
and  the  demand  on  our  educational  facilities  increases  in  proportion.  The 
introduction  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  in  our  high  schools;  the 
development  of  our  Fruit  Experiment  Stations;  the  extension  of  our  co- 
operative work  in  which  there  are  already  over  six  thousand  experimenters 
engaged;  the  establishment  of  our  new  Horticultural  Experiment  Station 
in  the  Niagara  District;  with  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  in  our  own 
College  which  we  are  looking  for,  as  well  as  the  kindly  co-operation  of  the 
Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa,  and  the  new  colleges  in  the  other  Provinces, 
all  these  should  afford  to  the  rising  generation  inspiration  and  equipment  for' 
the  work  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  The  horticulturist  of  the  next  ten 
years,  whether  fruit  grower,  vegetable  grower,  or  florist,  is  going  to  have 
an  immense  advantage  over  his  predecessors  of  the  past  decade. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  FALL  APPLE  IN  FUTXJEE  PLANTING. 
By  Alex.  McNeil,  Chief  op  Fbuit  Division. 

I  accepted  the  invitation  to  speak  on  this  topic  with  very  great  plea- 
sure from  the  fact  that  I  have  a  few  opinions  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  the  fall  apple.  These  opinions  I  am  anxious  either  to  propagate  or  else 
have  them  corrected  before  they  do  mischief.  Therefore  I  submit  them  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  thoroughly  criticized,  and  that  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  apples  at  different  seasons, 
and  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  different  varieties. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  take  this  question  of  the  apple  industry 
into  serious  consideration.  There  is  a  little  tendency,  I  believe,  always  and 
everywhere,  to  regard  the  fruit  industry  as  consisting  largely  of  small  fruits 
and  tender  fruits.  I  can  readily  understand  how  that  idea  gains  prominence 
even  among  fruit  growers  themselves.  I  was  for  many  years  particularly 
interested  in  grapes  and  peaches,  and  to  me  those  fruits  meant  everything; 
the  mere  question  of  an  apple  more  or  less,  a  barrel  more  or  less,  an  apple 
crop  more  or  less,  did  not  matter  much.  But  a  wider  survey  of  the  industry 
has  shown  me  fairly  conclusively  that  the  apple  growers  of  Canada  are  in 
the  majority  in  number  at  least,  and  I  believe  they  are  far  in  the  majority 
as  regards  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  industry.  So  far  as  the 
export  business  is  concerned,  the  apple  is  everything,  and  altogether,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  we  value  it  at  its  true  worth,  whether  as  a  producer 
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of  wealtli  or  reputation  for  the  country,  we  must  regard  the  apple  growing 
industry  as  the  chief  fruit  industry  of  Canada.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  look  at  this  matter  in  a  large  way,  and  I  would  ask  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  lines — ^peaches,  plums,  grapes — ^to  regard  with  a  tolerant 
eye  this  matter  of  apply  growing,  so  that  we  may  as  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Ontario  present  a  plan  of  planting,  producing  and  selling  the 
apple  crop  which  will  render  it  of  greater  national  importance  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

With  this  question  is  included  the  consideration  of  the  fall  apple, 
which  we  emphasize  this  afternoon  because  it  is  perhaps  the  keynote  of  the 
situation.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  fall  apples?  There  was  a  time 
when  these  had  little  value  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  yet  in 
many  places  they  are  regarded  as  a  waste  product.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  of  a  few  people,  and  of  a  few  co-operative  associations  that  are  now, 
and  have  been,  making  more  money  out  of  their  fall  apples  than  out  of  their 
winter  apples,  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  backbone,  if  not  the 
whole  thing,  in  the  apple  business.  Neither  of  these  views  is  right ;  the  fall 
apple  is  not  altogether  worthless;  neither  is  it  more  valuable  than  the  win* 
ter  apple,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  from  the  experience  of  a  few  of  the 
more  fortunate  oo-operative  associations. 

I  want  to  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  place  that  the  fall  apple  occupies  in 
the  apple  industry;  then  we  shall  have  some  guide  as  to  where  and  how  it 
should  be  planted,  and  how  we  should  manage  the  growing  of  it.  I  will, 
therefore,  endeavor  to  give  the  points  in  favor  of  these  varieties,  as  well  as 
the  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  them.  "^ 

I  will  not  particularize  varieties  as  that  would  lead  to  an  endless  dis- 
cussion ;  I  will  not  attempt  to  settle  what  varieties  are  fall,  early  winter,  or 
summer  varieties,  further  than  this ;  let  us  agree  that  all  apples,  no  matter 
what  we  call  them,  that  have  to  be  marketed  before  Christmas  will  class  as 
fall  apples,  without  distinction  as  to  variety.  The  Wealthy  is  an  early  sum- 
mer apple  in  Essex  county  bnd  an  early  winter  apple  in  Carleton  county. 

We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  many  good  qualities  of  such  apples  as  the 
Colbert,  Gravenstein,  St.  Lawrence,  and,  in  many  seasons  in  Southern 
Ontario,  the  Greening,  (practically  a  fall  apple  in  the  Erie  counties),  and 
half  a  dozen  other  varieties.  This  includes  some  of  our  most  prolific  apples, 
and  apples  of  the  highest  quality.  The  Gravenstein  and  Greening  cannot 
be  excelled  in  their  particular  qualities,  either  for  cooking  or  eating.  The 
Colvert  is  a  splendid  apple,  prolific,  of  good  quality,  and  a  good  carrier.  The 
St.  Lawrence,  while  not  on  our  list,  is  an  excellent  apple,  and  if  properly 
handled,  yields  very  large  returns  indeed.  We  can  produce  these  apples  at 
a  much  less  cost  per  barrel,  than  we.  can  produce  the  Spy.  The  market  for 
these  apples  in  Great  Britain  is  opening  up  very  rapidly.  I  am  willing  to 
stake  my  reputation  that  we  can  grow  these  fall  apples  in  competition  with 
the  English  growers,  assum-ng  that  they  also  are  growing  for  the  English 
market.  We  can  produce  them  more  cheaply,  and  put  them  on  the  market 
more  cheaply  than  they  can.  We  have,  then,  this  unlimited  market  at  our 
command  if  we  will  take  certain  precautions.  In  addition,  the  Northwest 
market  is  opening  up  for  these  varieties.  The  greater  portion  of  our 
Dominion  is  there;  it  is  developing  rapidly,  and  notwithstanding  a  few 
adverse  circumstances,  the  trend  of  immigration  will  continite  towards  this 
favored  land,  and  we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  supply  the  demand  for  fall 
apples  that  will  come  from  there.  Provided  the  apples  are  grown  right, 
put  up  right,  and  are  transported  to  the  West  properly,  there  is  an  unlimited 
market. 
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These  apples  are  desirable  because  they  are  prolific ;  because  they  can  be 
produced  cheaply,  and  because  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  me  say  that^  so  far  as  the  local  market  is  concerned,  we 
shalj  always  have  a  vast  surplus  of  other  fruits,  as  these  apples  come  in 
with  the  later  summer  and  fall  fruits.  We  must  always  look  for  competi- 
tion from  other  fruits  in  the  local  market;  and  I  expect  to  see  the  local 
market  flooded  once  in  a  while  with  these  other  fruits  within  the  next  ten 
or  twenty  years.  They  do  well  now,  and  will  do  well  on  the  average,  but 
there  will  be  good  and  bad  years  in  reference  to  these  crops  without  a  doubt 
as  a  result  of  over  planting  when  the  fruit  is  high  priced,  and  under  plant- 
ing when  we  have  a  surplus.  So  far  as  the  local  market  is  concerned,  the 
fall  apple  will  rise  or  fall  with  these  other  fruits.  The  earlier  varieties  of 
apples  will  also  interfere.  There  will  also  be  competition  with  winter  apples 
that  are  shipped  at  the  wrong  season.  We  shall  always  have  these  because 
growers  who  have  not  proper  storage  houses  will  not  be  prevented  from 
marketing  their  fruit  just  as  soon  as  there  is  any  encouragement  whatever 
to  do  so.  While  the  present  system  of  buying  and  selling  is  in  vogue,  it  is 
also  possible  and  probable  that  itinerant  buyers  will  continue  to  buy  these 
apples  without  any  thought  of  holding  them.  I  suppose  that  four-fifths  of 
the  apples  bought  in  Western  Ontario  are  bought  to  be  shipped  direct  from 
the  orchard  either  to  Great  Britain  or  the  Northwest.  The  buyers  have  no 
thought  of  holding  winter  varieties  until  they  are  fit  for  market;  but  they 
take  the  varieties  I  have  mentioned,  together  with  Ben  Davis  and  Spy,  and 
harvest  them  all  at*  the  same  time.  Ben  Davis,  Spy,  and  Stark  are  going 
fort^ard  in  large  quantities  now  to  the  English  market.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  apple  growing  industry  of  this  country  to  take  such  means  as  may 
be  necessary  to  stop  this  putting  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  on  the  market  at 
the  present  season.  It  is  all  right  in  February,  May,  June,  July,  but  to 
put  it  on  the  market  now  is  an  outrage.  These  winter  varieties  that  are 
going  on  the  market  at  the  present  time  will  always  be  there  to  interfere 
with  the  sale  of  the  fall  apples.  The  period  of  cheap  apples — ^when  we  will 
have  a  surplus  of  poor,  second  rate  or  wrongly  marketed  apples — ^will  be 
from  October  1st  to  Christmas.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  apples  will  sell 
better  then  than  they  will  in  the  winter  time.  I  believe  that  last  year  the 
fall  apples  sold  in  the  British  market  for  as  good  a  price  as  they  did  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  Tbut  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  the  case  this  year,  nor 
will  it  be  a  normal  condition  of  affairs. 

That  being  the  case,  how  are  we  going  to  divide  on  the  planting  of 
apples?  Are  we  going  to  stop  planting  fall  apples,  and  trust  to  the  market 
being  filled  at  that  time  with  the  remainder  of  the  early  apples,  or  are  we 
going  to  provide  definitely  for  the  fall  apple  trade  P  My  advice  is  to  take 
the  latter  course  and  plant  the  most  desirable  variety  of  fall  apples,  and 
continue  to  plant  them  under  favorable  conditions  and  continue  to  improve 
our  fall  apple  trade. 

Just  here  let  me  say  that  the  matter  of  locality  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  Where  is  it  desirable  to  plant  them?  Where  can  we  grow  them 
best?  I  would  not  advise  .planting  these  apples  in  the  apple  belt  extending 
from  Belleville  to  Lake  Huron  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  continuing 
through  south  of  Wellington  county  to  Brantford,  going  through  to  Lake 
Huron  and  extending  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron.  This  region  is  spe- 
cially suited  for  the  winter  varieties  of  the  Spy  and  Baldwin  groups.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  for  any  man  in  this  district  to  plant  fall  apples  as  a 
commercial  speculation.  In  this  section  plant  winter  varieties  and  produce 
fruit  that  can  be  grown  to  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  part,  I 
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belieye,  of  the  American  continent.  This  region  can  produce  winter  apples 
from  25c  to  50c  per  barrel  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  American 
continent. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  advise  people  living  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie  to  plant  winter  apples,  but  fall  and  early  winter  varieties.  If 
I  were  in  that  section  I  would  plant  very  early  varieties,  and  along  with 
these,  for  larger  orchards,  fall  varieties  such  as  those  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  say  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  plant  winter  varieties  in  this  southern 
tier  of  counties.  They  are  in  no  better  position  than  are  the  people  of 
New  York  State  to  grow  these  apples.  If  these  people  who  are  living  in 
the  belt  I  first  described  have  an  advantage  of  25c  to  50c  a  barrel — remem- 
ber that  is  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  production — it 
is  an  enormous  advantage,  an  advantage  which  if  a  manufacturer  had,  be 
would  simply  monopolize  the  whole  market,  and  I  believe  that  part  of  On- 
tario can  practically  monopolize  the  export  apple  trade  of  the  continent  in 
fall  apples. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  of  warning,  the  early  apples  will  not  be  profit- 
able unless  they  are  grown  with  far  more  care  than  is  necessary  for  winter 
apples.  You  cannot  grow  them  with  the  same  indifference  to  scab  and  fun-  . 
eruB,  and  to  packing  and  methods  of  marketing,  that  you  can  winter  varie- 
ties. You  must  have  clean  culture,  and  spraying  must  be  more  carefully 
attended  to  than  with  winter  varieties.  These  apples  must  also  be  packed 
in  boxes  for  the  best  profit,  a  ad  they  must  be  treated,  not  as  an  article  of 
luxury  perhaps,  but  as  something  of  greater  delicacy  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  market  apples.  They  will  not  stand  shipping  in  barrels  nor  will  the 
market  stand  it.  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  most  of  the  fall  varieties, 
you  must  grow  them  more  carefully  Ihan  winter  varieties,  and  give  much 
more  care  and  attention  to  the  details  of  packing. 

Q. — I  come  from  one  of  the  Lake  Erie  counties  (Norfolk)  which  you 
recommend  for  fall  varieties.  Suppose  I  were  a  young  man,  and  intended 
planting  a  commercial  orchard,  what  varieties  would  you  recommend  for  me 
to  begin  with. 

Mr.  McNeill  I  would  not  plant  a  winter  variety,  except  perhaps  the 
Ben  Davis  or  the  Stark,  and  I  would  recommend  these  only  because,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  neither  of  these  apples  would  be  too  mature  to  keep 
well  with  ordinary  care.  You  could  keep  these  apples  in  ordinary  store- 
rooms such  as  any  man  could  provide,  and  could  bu  reasonably  sure  of  hav- 
ing winter  apples  for  sale  in  February  or  March,  and  no  large 
percentage  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  attempted  to  keep  Spys,  they 
would,  in  an  open  winter,  show  a  loss  of  from  10  to  35  per  cent,  when  you 
came  to  repack  them.  If  you  plant  early  apples  and  fall  apples,  you  would 
get  more  for  them,  if  you  handle  them  as  I  have  indicated,  than  you  would 
for  the  winter  varieties  even  if  you  had  them  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Jas.  E.  Johnson,  Simcoe:  As  to  the  planting  of  fall  varieties  in 
Norfolk  county,  I  should  certainly  object  to  it.  Mr.  McNeill  has  a  fruit 
farm  in  Essex  county,  I  understand.  I  consider  that  the  climatic  condi- 
tions in  Essex  county  and  also  in  the  Niagara  district  are  entirely  different 
from  Norfolk  county.  The  season  of  blooming  is  much  later  with  us.  The 
fall  apples  such  as  Duchess  and  Wealthy  ripen  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
it  is  still  very  warm.  We  have  a  far  warmer  climate  than  in  the  Georgian 
Bay  district,  and  the  season  of  picking  these  early  varieties  is  not  nearly  as* 
well  timed  in  Norfolk  county  as  it  would  be  farther  north.  I  think  that 
these  varieties  grow  far  hardier  in  the  north,  and  if  I  had  land  along  the 
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Georgian  Bay  and  were  planting  fall  apples  at  all,  tkat  is  where  I  would 
plant  them.  What  are  the  conditions  in  the  United  States?  In  Michigan, 
the  fall  apple  section  is  around  Traverse  City;  in  Wisconsin  no  fall  apples 
are  grown  with  any  success  south  of  Beedsburg.  In  the  northern  part  of 
Iowa,  they  raise  large  quantities  of  fall  apples.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  enormous  quantities  of  fall  apples  are  being  set  out  in  the  States 
I  have  named,  and  the  fruit  produced  there  will  come  upon  the  market  at 
about  the  same  time  that  our  own  fruit  does.  Fall  apples  from  those  States 
are  now  being  shipped  to  the  Winnipeg  market  in  the  proportion  of  four 
or  five  cars  to  our  one.  Last  year  the  growers  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
got  11.25  a  barrel  picked,  and  it  cost  |1.20  per  barrel,  duty  and  freight  to 
place  them  on  the  Winnipeg  market.  As  I  have  said,  the  acreage  being 
planted  to  these  varieties  is  very  great,  and  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
they  come  in,  it  does  not  take  a  big  percentage  to  fill  the  market  as  there  is 
so  much  fruit  to  be  had. 

In  Norfolk  county,  suppose  we  had  nothing  but  these  fall  apples,  and 
there  was  a  large  crop  in  the  States  named  P  I  do  not  think  we  should 
realize  much  on  our  crop.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  warm  weather  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  in  which  case,  if  the  fruit  is  delayed  for  a  few  days, 
as  it  often  is,  it  arrives  in  poor  condition.  That  is  not  the  case  with  winter 
fruit,  which  will  stand  far  more  punishment.  Therefore,  taking  the  acre- 
age into  consideration,  I  should  feel  very  much  opposed  to  the  growers  in 
Norfolk  going  into  these  varieties  when  they  can  grow  Spy,  Baldwin,  Green- 
ing, and  perhaps  King — although  I  do  not  recommend  that  on  accoant  of 
its  shyness  in  bearing.  They  may  not  keep  as  long  as  some  others,  but  T 
can  get  50c.  a  barrel  more  for  well  colored  Spy  apples  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February  than  early  varieties  will  bring.  It  will  pay  me  tu 
grow  them  in  preference.  Those  are  the  varieties  I  consider  we  should  stick 
to  in  Norfolk — ^that  is,  those  who  set  out  five  or  six  acres.  I  am  putting 
out  a  large  orchard,  and  have  planted  Mcintosh,  Baldwin  and  a  few  Fame- 
use.  I  consider  there  is  no  apple  grown  to-day  that  will  make  the  inone> 
for  the  grower  that  the  Baldwin  will.  We  have  in  our  locality  an  orchard 
consisting  of  four  acres  of  Baldwin,  one  acre  of  Spy  and  one  of  Xing.  This 
year  the  Baldwins  yielded  about  200  barrels  to  the  acre.  The  Spy  trees 
yielded  200  barrels  this  year  and  about  125  barrels  last  year;  the  Eing«,  120 
barrels  last  year  and  112  this. 

Q. — That  would  give  a  net  profit  of  about  |400  per  acre? 

A. — About  |2,800  on  the  six  acres. 

I  should  like  to  know  how  they  can  grow  these  apples  cheaper  in  the 
belt  Mr.  McNeill  mapped  out  than  we  can.  We  have  different  orchards 
there  of  five  or  six  acres  that  have  yielded  from  |1,200  to  |1,500  to  the 
growers.  The  orchard  to  which  I  referred  has  had  the  best  of  care  and  is 
a  great  object  lesson.  I  draw  the  attention  of  every  member  of  our  Associa- 
tion to  it,  and  I  believe  it  will  result  in  all  our  orchards  receiving  far  more 
care  than  in  the  past.  Up  to  six  years  ago,  it  was  very  uncommon  to  hear 
of  spraying,  and  orchards  were  neither  cultivated,  pruned  nor  fertilized. 
Last  year  we  had  seventeen  spraying  outfits  in  our  district;  this  year,  there 
were  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty.  This  is  about  the  way  we  are  developing. 
Up  to  three  years  ago  the  farmers  thought  very  little  of  their  orchards; 
after  the  last  work  was  done  they  would  attend  to  their  orchard;  now  the 
first  thought  is  to  the  orchard ;  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  money  there  is 
in  it. 

Speaking  of  Ben  Davis,  I  would  not  recommend  the  planting  of  that 
apple.    It  has  been  planted  largely  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
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Colorado,  Montana,  and  there  are  a  good  many  in  Ontario.  It  is  a  good 
keeper,  but  very  few  x>^ople  hold  it  in  their  cellars  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. 

This  year  is  one  of  the  best'  in  fall  apples  that  I  ever  saw  because  the 
crop  is  short  all  over.  Our  sales  netted  us  this  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
f2.85.  We  should  not  have  realized  quite  as  much  if  we  had  not  had  a 
retail  market  to  ship  them  to.  Our  winter  fruit  this  year  realized  from  f3 
to  f3.25  a  barrel.  That  shows  the  increase  even  though  there  is  a  larger 
supply  of  winter  fruit  in  proportion  to  what  there  was  of  fall  fruit. 

As  for  the  Greening,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  that  apple.  I  consider 
it  the  best  cooking  apple  of  the  day.  Bakeries  in  the  large  cities  buy  them 
as  long  as  they  are  to  be  obtained.  I  should  favor  very  much  the  setting 
out  of  quite  a  number  of  Greenings.  They  should  not  be  picked  too  early 
in  the  season  but  left  until  they  are  mature.  If  we  set  out  a  lot  of  Wealthy 
and  Duchess  and  the  markets  are  flooded,  what  are  we  to  do  with  themP 

Mr.  McNeill:   Ship  them  to  the  Old  Country. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  culls  The  canning  factory 
is  busy  with  vegetables  and  other  fruits,  and  cannot  handle  them.  They 
do  not  make  good  stock  for  evaporating.  Therefore  we  have  to  ship  what 
are  good,  and  either  feed  the  rest  or  let  them  lie.  In  a  few  years  when  the 
orchards  that  have  been  so  largely  planted  come  into  full  bearing,  Mr. 
McNeill  will  be  very  sorry  that  there  were  so  many  early  varieties. 

The  Chaieman:  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  two  kinds  compare 
in  value,  both  by  the  acre  and  the  tree. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dempsey,  Trenton :  During  the  last  twenty  years,  on  the 
average,  I  have  received  more  money  per  acre  and  per  barrel  for  the  fall 
apples  than  for  the  winter — Duchess,  Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  Snow,  Tren- 
ton, Mcintosh — these  coming  in  before  December. 

The  Chairman  :  With  your  experience  would  you  plant  more  fall  than 
winter  apples  P 

Mr.  Dempset  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  would ;  I  would  not  plant  an  orch- 
ard of  any  size  with  apples  for  the  fall  season. 

Q. — ^What  fall  apples  would  you  plant  P 

A. — ^Those  I  have  named,  and  in  certain  locations,  I  would  put  in 
Blenheim. 

Q. — How  would  Ribston  doP 

A. — There  are  very  few  cases  where  I  find  it  doing  well. 

Mr.  Sherrington  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  those  liv- 
ing in  the  favored  districts  for  winter  varieties  to  plant  fall  apples.  I  live 
in  a  district  favorable  for  the  production  of  Spy,  Greening,  and  apples  of 
that  class,  and  I  for  one  would  not  think  of  planting  fall  apples,  when  I 
could  grow  better  ^nd  finer  varieties  that  will  pay  me  better.  But  there 
is  a  place  for  the  fall  apple,  and  there  is  going  to  be  in  the  future  more 
than  at  present,  but  they  require  a  better  system  and  more  careful  packing 
than  winter  apples,  and  will  likely  be  handled  in  boxes.  We  have,  in  my 
experience  with  our  association,  a  strong  market  for  fall  varieties,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  now  for  us  to  waste  any  summer  or  fall  apple  if  it  can  be 
quickly  transported.  With  these  things,  we  are  receiving  just  as  profitable 
prices  as  for  winter  varieties;  but  in  the  southern  sections  where  they  can- 
not grow  winter  varieties  with  the  same  keeping  qualities  as  we  can,  I 
would  prefer  the  fall  varieties. 

J.  L.  HiLBORN,  Essex  County :  I  think  that  in  our  district  there  would 
be  money  in  growing  early  varieties,  principally  Duchess,  which  produces 
remarkably  well  and  colors  earlier  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  in  Ontario. 
These  may  be  followed  with  apples  of  Gravenstein  class,  which  do  much 
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better  witli  us  than  in  colder  districts.  Qreening  is  practically  worthlefts 
on  the  soil  along  the  lake  where  I  live,  as  it  does  not  thrive.  What  Mr. 
McNeill  stated  regarding  the  winter  varieties  is  exactly  in  accord  with  what 
I  have  observed;  that  Ben  Davis  and  Stark  do  grow  well  there  and  seem 
to  be  a  better  quality — ^they  mature  and  develop  better — than  farther  north; 
and  they  are  about  the  only  apple  that  will  keep  well  till  spring.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  profitable  to  undertake  to  grow  standard  winter  varieties 
in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Macoun  :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  discussion  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Northwest  fruit  grower  has  not  been  taken  into  account.  Any  of 
you  who  have  paid  careful  attention  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Saunders  will  know 
that  he  now  has  about  200  varieties  of  cross-bred  apples,  that  are  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  West.  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  when  we  get  two  addi- 
tional crosses,  there  will  be  apples,  two  or  three  times  the  size,  that  will 
be  hardy  all  over  the  country.  If  so,  in  25  years  from  now,  there  will  be 
many  orchardists  growing  summer  ^and  fall  apples  in  the  West  to  supply 
the  local  demand.  Dr.  Saunders  has  laid  a  splendid  foundation  for  North- 
west horticulture. 

Mr.  McNEHiL:  I  heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Macoun  has  said,  and 
aln  glad  to  endorse  his  tribute  to  Dr.  Saunders'  work. 

Even  supposing  they  do  grow  these  apples  in  the  Northwest,  our  apples 
will  be  marketed  and  consumed  long  before  theirs  are  ready.  In  Essex, 
Bed  Astrachans  ripen  by  the  20th  July,  and  would  be  marketed  by  the  time 
these  western  apples  are  nicely  through  blossoming,  so  that  no  one  in  the 
southern  counties  need  be  afraid. 

I  would  not  advise  planting  early  apples  in  the  north.  They  have 
been  planted  in  the  north  because  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  hardy  and 
are  the  only  apples  that  will  grow.  They  have  been  planted  not  because 
they  are  early  but  because  they  are  hardy;  they  do  not  compete  with  us 
because  there  they  become  fall  apples.  The  fact  that  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  north  makes  it  possible  to  ship  Duchess  apples  to  Great 
Britain  from  August  1st  to  September  1st  and  always  in  their  prime.  To 
have  that  length  of  season  is  a  great  market  advantage. 

I  heartily  agr.ee  with  everything  Mr.  Johnson  said  in  reference  to  the 
apples  of  the  southern  counties.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  on  one 
point :  If  you  have  winter  varieties  do  not  cut  them  down.  It  is  a  distress- 
ing condition  that  people  should  be  so  unintelligent  as  to  destroy  property 
worth  from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre  simply  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  product,  as  they  have  done  in  Norfolk 
county  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  a  remarkable  work  in  the 
interest  of  fruit  growing.  By  organization,  apples  that  were  formerly  worth 
only  50c.  a  barrel  are  now  bringing  from  |1.50  to  |2,  and  for  this  you  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  created  wealth  as  truly  as  if  he  had  taken  it 
out  of  the  soil;  more  truly,  indeed,  for  he  has  taken  these  thousands  of 
dollars  out  of  the  earth  and  the  earth  is  no  poorer  for  what  he  has  done. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Peart,  Burlington:  Mr.  McNeill's  address  was  based  of  course 
on  general  principles.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  his  statement  that 
early  apples  should  be  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Province,  but  I 
would  not  think  of  limiting  southern  growers  to  those  varieties.  Where 
I  live  we  plant  not  only  summer  and  fall  apples  but  winter  apples.  We 
plant  Duchess,  Eibston  Pippin,  and  King;  also  the  winter  apples.  Spy, 
Baldwin  and  Greening.  When  I  am  asked  a  question  as  to  what  varieties 
to  put  in  an  orchard,  I  usually  answer  it  like  this :  There  are  no  two  locali- 
ties that  will  grow  the  same  sorts  of  apples  with  equal  profit.     There   ii 
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great  variation  in  farms  and  a  greater  variation  in  localities.  If  I  were 
asked  that  question  by  a  young  man  in  my  district,  I  should  probably  point 
to  several  of  the  leading  varieties  in  that  district,  which  I  know  from  my 
experience  have  made  money  for  their  owners.  So  in  other  localities.  My 
advice  would  be:  go  to  a  successful  apple  grower  of  experience  in  your 
locality  and  ask  him  what  varieties  he  would  plant;  follow  his  advice  and 
you.  will  not  go  far  astray. 

Mr.  Johnston:  I  look  for  Baldwin  and  Spy  apples  to  sell  for  more 
money  in  the  future  even  than  they  are  selling  for  at  the  present  time. 
Very  few  have  been  planted  in  Southern  Ontario  or  in  Western  New  York. 

Mr.  Harold  Jones  :  Speaking  as  a  practical  fruit  grower,  I  think  we 
should  be  a  little  cautious  about  too  many  early  varieties.  We  must  remem- 
ber we  are  handling  a  perishable  product.  If  we  overproduce  the  more 
perishable  part  of  an  already  perishable  product  we  shall  suffer  in  the  end. 
Early  varieties  come  into  bearing  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  winter  varieties; 
therefore  you  are  liable  to  have  over-production  of  this  class  of  fruit  quicker 
than  in  winter  apples.  Early  varieties  have  been  planted  quite  largely  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  there  are  no  winter  varieties 
being  planted. 

Mr.  McNeill  :  I  would  not  plant  them  there ;  but  there  are  no  winter 
varieties  being  planted  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Jones  :  We  do  not  want  it  to  go  forth  that  this  Association  recom- 
mends the  wholesale  planting  of  early  vai:ieties  through  ihe  Province. 

Mr.  McNeill:  Certainly  not.  Commercial  orchards  of  early  apples 
should  be  planted  in  Southern  Ontario  only. 


EREORS  IN  SPRAYING. 
Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I  have  not  prepared  a  paper  for  this  occasion,  and  shall  have  to  speak 
extemporaneously  upon  the  subject : 

A  number  of  erroneous  impressions  are  common  in  regard  to  spraying. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  spraying  is  a  preventive  of  all  loss  in 
fruit  growing.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious;  it  is  not.  I  will  try  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  Firsts  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  it  is 
necessary  1o  spray  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  insects.  I  know  of  only 
one  insect  for  which  we  spray  to  prevent  its  coming;  that  is  the  codling 
moth.  We  do  not  spray  to  prevent  the  coming  of  insects,  although  we  do 
spray  when  they  are  present  to  destroy  them  and  prevent  loss  by  their 
attacks.  If  I  had  ai^  orchard  free  from  insects,  I  should  not  spray  with 
anything,  so  far  as  insects  are  concerned,  excepting  that  I  would  spray  at 
the  proper  time  and  with  the  proper  material  for  the  codling  moth. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  insecti- 
cide; it  is  not.  At  the  same  time,  it  jnay  act  as  a  repellant  and  drive  away 
certain  insects.  It  is  simply  a  fungicide  composed  of  copper  sulphate  and 
linae  and  if  we  wish  to  make  an  insecticide  of  it,  you  must  add  an  arsenical 
poison. 

There  is  also  an  impression  that  Bordeaux  mixture  will  cure  plant  dis- 
eases. There  is  a  difference  between  curing  and  preventing.  Prevention 
is  better  than  remedy.  It  will  not  cure  fungous  diseases,  but  will  help  *o 
prevent  their  appearance.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  spraying 
with  insecticides  and  with  fungicides.  The  difference  is  this :  With  insecti- 
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cides,  in  all  cases  save  that  of  .the  codling  moth,  we  spray  as  a  remedy;  witt 
fungicides,  we  spray  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  disease,  such  as  acah, 
leaf  spot,  rot,  mildew,  peach  leaf  curl,  etc.  After  such  a.  disease  as  leaf 
spot  or  fungus  ha^  started  in  a  leaf  it  cannot  be  cured  in  that  leaf. 

Again,  there  is  an  impression  in  our  State  that  benefits  can  come  from 
spraying  trees  in  bloom.  We  do  not  spray  blossoms  and  no  benefit  of  any 
kind  is  to  be  had  from  doing  so.  It  is  bad  horticultural  practice.  If  there 
be  a  surplus  of  blossoms  and  you  wish  to  reduce  them,  it  will  help  to  thin 
the  crop,  but  it  is  a  poor  way  of  thiilning,  and  not  to  be  recommended.  I 
have  seen  abortive  fruit  produced  in  this  way  and,  besides,  there  ib  the 
danger  of  killing  bees,  which  do  so  much  to  fertilize  and  cross-fertilize  the 
blossoms. 

There  used  to  be  an  idea  that  spraying  would  poison  fruit  or  vegetables. 
This  especially  was  thought  to  be  the  case  in  spraying  cabbage  for  the 
cabbage  worm.  Our  best  gardeners  spray  cabbage  with  Paris  Green,  and 
analyses  show  that  a  person  would  have  to  eat  about  two  hundred  cabbage 
heads  to  get  enough  Paris  Green  to  aflfect  him.  Spraying  does  not  poison 
fruit  ?ind  there  is  no  danger  of  its  doing  so. 

Another  mistake  is  the  thought  that  animals  are  liable  to  be  poisoned 
by  eating  grass  under  trees  sprayed  with  Paris  Green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 
There  is  almpst  no  danger  in  this  respect.  Of  course  there  should  be  no 
grass  in  the  orchard,  unless  the  * 'sod-mulch' '  system  is  being  practiced — 
a  method  that  is  well  worth  trying. 

There  is  an  idea  that  spraying  kills  bees.  With  lime-sulphur  wash 
that  is  absolutely  wrong  as  the  wash  is  applied  before  the  buds  burst.  With 
other  insecticides  there  is  no  danger  so  long  as  they  are  not  applied  while 
the  blossoms  are  open. 

^  Many  people  think  that  if  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better.  That  is  a 
very  poor  belief.  There  is  more  danger  from  too  much  than  there  is  from 
too  little.  Too  much  may  endanger  or  kill  the  plant.  Too  diluted  a  formula 
may  result  in  not  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  you  are  spraying — 
in  not  preventing  the  disease  or  killing  the  insect — ^but  you  will  have  no 
other  loss  than  that  of  time  and  ^material  and  possibly  continued  pests; 
whereas,  if  you  use  too  much,  you  are  liable  to  injure  the  fruit  pr  even 
kill  the  trees.  There  are  certain  materials  of  which  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence if  you  use  too  much,  such  as  the  lime-sulphur  mixtui^e  and  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  applied  when  not  in  leaf. 

The  question  was  raised  last  night  as  to  whether  aphids  could  be  killed 
by  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  I  know  it  can  be  done  as  I  have  seen  the  boiled 
lime-sulphur  wash  clean  up  both  the  apple  aphis  and  the  cherry  aphis, 
applied  just  before  and  when  the  buds  where  bursting. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  operators  that  materials  can  be  mixed  by 
guess.  They  should  be  weighed  and  measured  most  carefully,  to  the  very 
ounce.  When  I  tell  a  man  to  spray  8  per  cent,  kerosene,  I  do  not  mean  10 
per  cent.,  and  if  he  should  use  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  above  what  I  say 
he  is  to  use,  it  is  liable  to  result  in  injury  to  his  trees,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. A  man  should  know  the  exact  percentage  to  use,  as  well  as  the 
correct  time  to  apply  it. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  spraying, can  be  done  when  the  wind 
is  blowing,  with  satisfactory  results.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  spray 
against  a  wind.  Tou  should  spray  with  the  wind  and  cover  that  side  of  the 
tree ;  then  you  must  wait  till  the  wind  has  ceased  or  changed  direction  before 
spraying  the  other  side.  That  is  the  only  proper  way  to  spray  if  windy. 
Tou  cannot  throw  a  spray  against  the  wind,  although  you  might    use    a 
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sqnirt-gtiii  or  a  fire  hose  and  throw  a  stream  or  jet,  but  tliat  is  not  spray- 
ing. The  spraying  material,  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  should  drift  over 
the  tree  in  the  form  of  a  mist,  and  not  be  thown  as  a  stream,  and  sometimes 
not  under  too  great  pressure.  I. have  known  of  cases  where  so  much  pressure 
was  used  with  Bordeaux  mixture  that  the  material  was  actually  driven  into 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  which  were  severely  injured  in  consequence.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  injury  by  using  too  much  power  when  the  leaves  are  in  a 
delicate  or  tender  condition. 

Q. — ^Would  35  pounds  pressure  be  about  right? 

A. — Yes,  and  then  you  will  not  have  this  difficulty.  Many  people 
using  power  outfits  spray  at  from  60  to  80  or  more  pounds  pressure,  and 
rarely  get  below  40  pounds.  High  pressure  will  not  cause  any  injury  when 
trees  are  dormant. 

Many  suppose  that  the  height  to  which  the  spray  is  thown  depends 
upon  the  power  of  the  apparatus.  That  is  not  so.  What  is  required  mare 
than  anything  else  for  very  high  trees  is  sufficient  length  of  hose  and  an 
extension  rod,  with  ladders  for  operators  to  climb.  , 

Efficient  spraying  cannot  be  done  with  poor,  cheap  hand  apparatus, 
For  the  average  orchard  I  would  not  recommend  anything  cheaper  than  a 
good  barrel  sprayer. 

Many  men  seem  to  think  that  one  spraying  should  be  enough.  Some 
write  me:  "I  sprayed  my  trees  once,  and  the  scale  is  there  still;  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  the  formula  you  recommend.''  It  takes  more  than  one  dose  of 
medicine  to  cure  a  disease,  and  more  than  one  spraying  to  overcome  scale. 
If  we  can  control  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  produce  first  fruits  without 
much  expense  that  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  for  the  present;  we 
can  never  ged  rid  of  it  entirely.  Do  not  think  you  can  spray  two  or  three 
infested  trees  in  an  orchard  and  leave  the  rest.  Under  such  conditions  all 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed,  being  sure  of  the  second  or  re-touching  spraying. 
Some  think  they  can  modify  the  formula  recommended  and  get  better* 
results.     It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  it. 

The  following  facts  are  not  generally  known :  -^ 

That  sprayed  fruit  keeps  longer  than  unsprayed,   without  damage. 
That  sprayed  fruit  stays  on  the  trees  much  longer  than  when  unsprayed. 
That  some  diseases  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  spraying,  namely,  apple 
and  pear  blight  and  peach  yellows. 

The  operation  should  be  for  a  definite  object;  we  should  know  for  what 
we  are  spraying,  and  then  spray  thoroughly  at  the  right  time  with  the  right 
material,  in  the  right  proportions,  with  the  proper  apparatus.  This  is  a 
very  important  thing.  Spraying  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  produce  good 
fruit;  we  must  have  cultivation,  pruning,  and  thinning  of  fruit,  and  finally 
we  must  spray  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  controlling  insect  pests 
and  preventing  plant  diseases. 

Q. — Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  spraying  will  not  prevent  leaf 
curlP 

A. — ^It  will  prevent  it,  but  not  cure  it  after  it  has  started;  after  the 
leaf  has  started  to  curl,  it  will  not  cure  it.  There  is  a  difference  between 
prevention  and  cure. 

Q. — How  soon  after  the  leaves  are  off  is  it  safe  to  spray  P 
A. — At  least  ten  days  should  elapse  after  the  leaves  are  off.  The  base 
of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf  leaves  a  deep  surface  scar,  and  until  that  heals 
over  it  is  not  advisable  to  spray.  (This  refers  to  fail  spraying  for  scale 
insects).  In  spraying  for  codling  moth,  in  spring,  the  important  point  is  to 
spray  just  after  the  petals  fall,  and  then  again  in  ten  days'  time.  Some  of 
our  growers  are  firetting  98  per  cent,  perfect  fruit.    Tou  may  use  Paris  Green 
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and  Bordeaux  mixture  together,  although  I  l^elieve  arsenate  of  lead  i^ 
more  effective  and  nearly  as  cheap  as  Paris  Green;  but  a  good  unadulterated 
Paris  green  is  excellent. 

Q. — What  do  you  use  for  oyster  shell  bark  louse? 

A. — I  have  seen  bad  infestations  entirely  cleaned  out  by  one  double 
spraying  of  lime-sulphur  wash  in  the  falT  of  the  year.  This  mixture  will 
kill  all  the  scales,  and  also  the  cigar  case-bearer,  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpil- 
lar, aphids,  and  many  other  insects. 

Q.-^What  do  you  mean  by  dpuble  spraying? 

A. — Two  coats;  after  the  first  coat  is  dry,  give  the  trees  a  retouching 
spray.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  spraying  for  San  Jose  scale.  "We 
have  growers  who  are  spraying  every  year  because  the  lime-sulphur  wash 
has  such  a  tonic  effect  on  the  trees,  although  it  may  not  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  keep  the  scale  in  check. 

Q. — Do  you  recommend  scraping? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  so  far  as  s'»ale  is  concerned. 

Q. — Does  it* injure  the  tree? 

A. — It  can,  if  too  deep.  You  should  not  scrape  so  deeply  as  to  injure 
the  bark. 

Q. — Is  salt  of  any  value  in  the  lime-sulphur  mixture? 

A. — It  is  not  necessary,  and  we  do  not  recommend  it.  When  salt  is 
*  added  to  this  mixture  there  is  sometimes  injury  to  peach  twigs  and  bads 
by  spraying  just  after  the  leaves  fall. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  experiments  with  sulphur-soda  wash  as  a  treat- 
ment for  San  Jose  scale.  Our  first  experiments  killed  the  fruit  buds,  and 
we  have  not  experimented  far  enough  for  me  to  say  just  what  strength 
should  be  used  with  safety.  My  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  about  as  fol- 
lows :  4  lbs.  caustic  soda  or  concentrated  lye,  or  even  washing  soda,  boiled 
with  three  times  as  much  sulphur  for  an  hour,  and  diluted  with  40  or  50 
gallons  of  water. 


THE  STAIRWAY  TO  SUCCESS. 

By  Anson  Groh,  Peeston. 

A  stairway  of  course  is  only  a  substitute  for  a  ladder,  either  one  of 
which  is  very  convenient  when  you  want  to  rise.  Our  forefathers  were 
quite  content  to  use  a  ladder,  whereas  we  think  we  need  a  stairway.  I 
think  though,  that  they  were  more  steady  of  nerve,  than  we  of  the  present 
day.  When  any  of  those  sturdy  ancestors  got  hold  of  a  rung  of  a  ladder 
to  sucess,  or  fame,  or  honor,  they  took  a  firm  hold,  placed  their  feet  firmly 
on  the  lower  rungs,  then  moved  deliberately  from  rung  to  rung  upwards. 
No  matter  how  high  they  got  above  their  fellows,  they  seldom  lost  their 
heads  and  tumbled  down;  but  in  these  fast  days,  when  everything  is  done 
with  a  rush,  the  ladder  is  not  a  safe  way  of  going  up.  We  see  men  go  up 
with  a  rush  but  missing  their  hold,  or  getting  giddy  and  losing  their  heads, 
they  come  down  with  a  crash  that  is  anything  but  pleasant.  I  have  wit- 
nessed so  many  disastrous  falls,  that  I  have  been  moved  by  compassion  to 
devise  a  stairway  that  shall  be  more  sure  and  safe.  To  be  sure  many  would 
rather  go  up  on  an  elevator,  but  really  I  cannot  accommodate  you.  The 
s+airway  which  I  have  named.  "The  Stairway  to  Success,"  is  not  patented,  it 
will  not  even  be  obtainable  ready  made.  Every  one  must  build  his  own, 
an     the  proper  time,  in  fact  the  only  practical  way  to  start  is  when  young. 
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Now  be£ore  we  give  definite  Plans  about  laying  the  foundation,  let  us 
consider  what  is  to  be  at  its  top.  We  call  it  '* Success,"  but  what  is  success? 
Some  call  it  wealth,  some  again  think  it  is  honor,  or  fame,  and  yet  others 
think  they  have  made  a  great  success  of  life  if  they  can  but.  gain  notoriety. 
Yet  I  and  many  others  will  claim"  our  mode  of  success,  is  every  time  we 
"bring  to  a  consummation  our  most  ordinary  undertakings.  Now  please  do 
not  despise  this  inconspicuous  sort  of  success;  for  many  of  us  will  never 
have  any  other,  and  those  who  cannot  habitually  attain  to  this  ordinary 
success,  will  very  likely  be  classed  as  failures,  for  whom  would  entrust  any 
very  important  undertakings  to  the  man  who  has  had  many  plans  and 
schemes  underway,  but  has  brought  few  to  a  finish.  But  how  shall  a  man 
be  always  justified  in  the  execution  of  his  resolutions  when  he  has  formed 
his  resolve  in  error?  Or  how  shall  our  resolves  be  always  correct,  when 
based  on  wrong  conclusions  which  in  their  turn  are  the  fruits  of  immediate 
consideration  ?  And  now  observe  we  have  gotten  to  the  foot  of  our  Stairway, 
which  we  have  called  consideration.  Here  we  should  spend  much  careful 
time  and  labor.  You  will  never  regret  the  time  you  spent  faithfully  here. 
These  are  your  school  days,  the  days  you  spend  laying  the  foundation  from 
which  any  stairway  in  the  future  must  rise.  It  is  a  sort  of  block  pavement, 
which  if  well  laid,  will  be  a  beauty  spot  to  retire  to,  upon  every  convenient 
occasion.  The  blocks  from  which  this  foundation  is  made,  are  the  beautiful 
truths  which  will  be  so  intimately  related  to  your  life's  future  calling.  The 
size  of  this  foundation  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  these  beautiful  blocks 
of  truth  you  may  be  able  to  gather  into  place,  and  its  beauty  and  efficiency 
upon  the  correlation  and  harmony  with  which  you  place  them.  • 

Allow  me  here  to  state  for  those  who  think  the  farmer  needs  no  special 
education,  that  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  foundation  or  "beauty  spot*' 
that  can  be  laid  is  that  made  of  the  blocks  of  truth  related  to  his  broad  call- 
ing. But  whatever  your  calling  in  life  may  be,  get  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  foundation  principles  and  truths.  If  with  these  you  have  learned 
to  properly  think  and  reason  what  comes  to  your  consideration  you  will  be 
ready  to  put  on  the  next  rise,  which  we  call  conclusion.  If  your  conclusiona 
are  well  placed  and  firm,  it  will  be  safe  to  build  thereon  a  safe  "resolution." 
But,  however,  good  your  resolution  may  be,  it  will  avail  you  little,  if  you 
do  not  bring  it  under  ^'execution."  Therefore  place  over  it  the  riser  exe- 
cution, upon  which  when  it  is  finished,  but  not  before,  you  may  place  con- 
summation, above  which  you  will  always  find  the  banner  of  success.  I 
realize  that  for  many  this  structure  does  not  appear  elaborate  enough,  it 
does  not  aim  to  go  high  enough.  But  what  would  be  your  estimate  of  the 
man  who,  after  examining  the  individuality  of  a  tiny  rain  drop,  despised  it, 
and  refused  to  have  a  cistern  attached  to  his  house,  because  he  had  no 
assurance  that  rain  drops  the  size  of  hogsheads  would  fall  upon  its  roof  and 
gently  flow  down  and  fill  the  cistern?  Nay,  but  remember  the  mighty 
heaving  ocean  is  kept  filled  by  the  inflow  of  great  streams  ol  water,  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  countless  numbers  of  these  tiny  individual  rain 
drops.  And  then,  if  you  ever  rise  to  the  fulness  of  a  noble  honored  and 
useful  life,  it  will  be  not  by  a  few  masterful  strokes  of  great  genius,  but  by 
the  ordinary  daily  accumulation  of  duties  well  done. 

The  great  majority  of  young  men  stand  out  in  life,  full  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence that  they  will  make  a  success  of  the  problems  of  life;  yet  we  soon 
find  numbers  of  them  stranded  along  the  way.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
counted  a  failure.  It  may  be  profitable  to  examine  into  some  of  the  causes 
of  so  much  slow  progress.  Too  many  have  not  the  patience  to  spend  enough 
time  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway,  in  consideration,  meditation,  deliberation. 
It  is  so  much  easier  and  quicker  to  gain  the  next  step  by  jumping  at  con- 
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elusions,  but  whoever  reaches  his  destination  by  this  quick  move,  can  never 
be  safe  except  in  following  behind  in  a  beaten  track.  Only  the  thinker  or 
deliberator  can  succeed.  Again  there  are  those  who  acquit  themselves  well 
on  the  first  two  steps  of  the  stairway  they  know  it  all,  they  reason  well,  they 
step  up  to  proper  conclusions,  to  correct  determinations  of  fact;  but  they 
apparently  lack  the  courage  to  step  up  to  resolution  to  a  determination  oi 
action,  lacking  fixedness  of  purpose.  Such  seldom  can  undertake  to  accom- 
plish anything  without  some  one  else  standing  responsible,  for  they  are 
much  in  want  of  self  reliance. 

Perhaps,  however,  of  all  the  wreckage  found  along  the  way,  most  of  it 
is  found  as  we  move  up  to  ^'execution."  Much  has  been  brought  there  to 
do,  but  is  never  done.  How  very  many  of  us  know  much  better  than  we 
do.  We  even  many  times  resolve  to  do,  but  never  execute  our  resolve.  From 
the  step  of  execution  down  may  be  a  well  known  track,  as  we  have  brought 
up  one  resolve  after  another  and  left  them  lie.  This  is  all  utter  loss  of  time 
and  effort ;  for  only  as  each  task  is  finished  and  disposed  of  according  to  our 
resolve,  we  are  entitled  to  step  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  called  con- 
summation, and  there  claim  our  crown  of  success. 


FAEM  MANAGEMENT. 
By  R.  H.  Williams,  Oeangeville. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  to  speak  upon  is  ''Farm  Management.** 
This  is  A  very  general  subject,  but  I  feel  it  is  a  most  important  one  to  the 
average  farmer.  Since  every  farmer  is  a  farm  manager,  it  will  be  seen 
that  you  are  all  interested  in  this  subject. 

At  the  outset  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  the  training  which  an  Ontario 
two  hundred  acre  farm  affords,  and  d\iring  the  last  four  years  I  have  had 
the  experience  of  being  farm  foreman  of  a  thousand  acre  farm,  and  manager 
of  a  smaller  one  in  New  England.  I  have  given  this  branch  of  Agriculture 
close  thought,  besides  visiting  scores  of  the  best  farms  in  Ontario,  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States.  The  more  I  look  into  the  matter,  the  more 
certain  I  feel  that  the  management  of  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture.  Even  the  Agricultural  Colleges  are 
commencing  to  see  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  now  offer  special 
courses  to  supply  this  long  felt  want,  but  we  have  much  improvements  to 
make  yet.  Perhaps  there  are  reasons  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs :  I 
know  not;  but  I  shall  suggest,  in  a  general  way,  a  few  improvements  along 
this  line. 

While  passing  along  country  roads  I  have  frequently  heard  the  remark 
*'that  is  a  good  farmer.''  The  speaker  may  continue  and  say:  "Why  look; 
everything  seems  to  be  in  perfect  condition !  The  weeds  along  the  road  and 
lanes  have  been  cut;  his  fields  are  filled  with  good  crops;  the  fences  and 
gates  are  all  in  good  condition;  his  buildings  are  all  painted  and  repaired, 
and  his  yards  are  clean  and  dry.  Everything  is  in  order."  Perhaps  the 
next  farm  offers  a  sad  contrast.  Everything  may  be  seen  to  be  out  of  place; 
weeds  are  found  growing  rank  and  strong  unmolested  along  the  roadside, 
in  the  lanes,  and  in  the  growing  crops ;  the  fields  are  surrounded  by  angling, 
falling  down  fences;  the  gates  are  propped  shut  or  have  fallen  down,  hay, 
grain  and  roots  are  growing  in  patches  here  and  there  without  any  regular- 
ity; his  bams  and  house  may  be  large,  but  they  are  showing  neglect  and 
carelessness,  while  the  barn-yard  is  wet,  the  manure  piled  up  in  heaps  and 
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implements  are  strewn  around  the  bam  and  house.  Everything  shows  the 
absence  of  a  master  farmer,  and  depreciates  the  value  of  the  farm^  besides 
resulting  in  many  inconveniences. 

I  don't  suppose  any  of  the  farmers  here  have  such  a  farm  as  the  latter 
describes,  for  I  know  that  it  is  usually  the  best  farmers  who  attend  the 
Institute  meetings,  but  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  difEer- 
ence  between  the  general  appearance  of  the  two  farms  was  due  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  farmers.  One  man  puts  business  principles,  care  and  atten- 
tion into  his  work,  while  the  other  did  not  and  hence  the  result. 

In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  there  must  be  certain  elements  of 
success  in  the  farm  manager  before  he  can  be  a  successful  farmer.  He  must 
first  have  a  love  for  his  land,  and  animals,  and  feel  that  he  is  following  one 
of  the  highest  nd  most  honorable  of  all  trades  or  professions.  After  the  pro^ 
per  relations  are  established  between  the  land  and  the  manager,  the  other 
requisites  are  usually  present.  The  pride  for  his  farm,  and  the  desire  to 
get  along  well,  will  help  the  farmer  over  many  a  temptation  to  neglect  cer- 
tain items>  and  make  of  him  a  business  man,  who  can  do  work  himself,  as 
'well  as  see  that  others  do  the  work  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
manner.  A  short  time  ago  I  was  told  by  a  farmer  that  there  was  more  busi- 
ness ability  called  for  in  his  every-day  life  than  the  average  business  man 
needed  to  use.  I  believe  that  this  is  true,  and  all  successful  farmers  will 
agree  with  me  too.  You  farmers  have  to  use  business  principles  every  day 
in  the  year;  if  you  are  not  selling  a  bunch  of  "Prime  Export  Steers,"  or 
lambs,  or  horses,  or  "Singer  Bacon  Hogs,''  you  are  feeding  those  to  make  a 
profit,  and  your  markets  fluctuate  so  much  that  some  of  your  problems  would 
perplex  and  worry  a  stock  exchange  manipulator.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
successful  farmer  must  be  an  all  round  man,  who  is  willing  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  details  of  his  work. 

Many  farmers  lack  system  in  their  operations.  This  is  due  to  the  great 
pressure  of  work,  to  lack  of  planning,  or  to  the  manager  himself,  but  nine 
time  out  of  ten  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  planning  ahead.  Have  a  system  and 
follow  it — ^plan  ahead — ^make  use  of  ''slack  times"  to  keep  up  with  your  work. 
We  know  that  the  excuse  sometimes  made,  "the  work  is  so  pressing  I  can't 
find  time  to  do  everything  in  exactly  the  right  time,  and  something  must  be 
left  undone,"  is  a  lame  one.  I  think  that  with  our  modern  machinery 
rotation  of  crops  and  making  the  most  of  our  so  called  "slack  times,"  we 
can  equalize  the  work  to  a  great  extent,  and  not  have  any  especially  busy 
times.  If  the  land  is  plowed  in  the  fall,  the  manure  hauled  but  in  the  win- 
ter, and  our  seed  and  implements  all  prepared  before  seeding,  with  our 
teams  conditioned  to  stand  hard  work,  why  should  the  seeding  be  so  much 
dreaded  P  Aiter  putting  in  the  spring  grains,  the  root  crops  and  com,  there 
is  usually  a  slack  time  till  haying.  This  gives  the  farmer  a  chance  to  repair 
his  fences  and  buildings,  do  his  road-work,  cultivate  and  hoe  crops,  eradicate 
weeds,  overhaul  the  haying  implements  and  in  a  general  way  improve  and 
make  the  place  more  attractive.  There  may  be  some  underdraining  that 
might  be  done  at  this  time,  but  when  the  time  for  cutting  the  hay  comes, 
the  farmer  should  have  little  to  do  except  to  attend  to  his  hay  crop. 

•  Of  course  the  roots  will  require  cultivation,  but  there  are  always  spells 
after  rain  when  we  cannot  work  at  the  hay,  and  the  teams  should  be  employed 
regularly  in  the  root  and  com  fields.  I  think  that  much  depends  upon  the  work 
done  before  haying;  if  the  work  has  been  carefully  done  before  the  first  of 
July,  the  farmer  is  in  a  good  shape  for  keeping  ahead  of  it  the  rest  of  the  year;, 
but  if  haying  is  commenced  before  the  fences  are  repaired  and  the  roots* 
well  cultivated,  I  am  sure  that  the  farmer  will  be  behind  the  rest  of  the 
year.     (I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  because  I  have  been  behind  and 
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before  at  the  commencement  of  haying  myself,  and  some  of  you  here  have 
been  in  both  places  yourselves  and  you  know  too.)  So  it  is  with  the  farm 
operations  of  the  whole  year;  if  we  plan  ahead  and  make  the  most  of  our 
time,  so  that  we  work  to  the  best  advantage,  we  can  usually  Beep  right  up 
to  the  work,  and  then  farming  is  not  drudgery  but  a  pleasant  occupation. 
The  work  will  not  be  neglected,  but  everything  will  be  thoroughly  done  at 
the  right  time,  and  in  the  correct  way.  Under  this  heading  I  would  say: 
plan  ahead,  be  thorough,  make  the  most  of  slack  times,  follow  a  regular 
system  and  keep  up  with  your  work. 

Have  large  fields — use  wire  fences — keep  the  rail  fences  you  have  in  good 
order.  I  noticed  a  statement  in  the  recent  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industries  for  Ontario,  to  the  effect  that  farmers  are  building  more  wire 
fences  and  making  their  fields  larger.  This  is  a  sign  of  progress,  and  many 
farmers  are  making  improvements  along  this  line.  The  old  rail  fences  have 
.become  broken  down  until  they  do  not  turn  stock,  and,  in  many  places,  it 
has  been  found  that  these  rails  can  be  hauled  to  town  to  be  used  as  fuel; 
and  the  enhanced  price  of  wood  in  some  cases  pays  for  the  cost  of  new  wire 
fences.  The  old  crooked  rail  fence  is  a  regular  harbor  for  weeds  and  injur- 
ious insects,  unless  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  clean.  Many  farms  are  divided 
into  too  many  fields.  It  is  now  thought  wiser  to  have  the  fields  larger,  so 
that  there  will  be  less  turning  with  teams  and  machinery,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  with  greater  facility.  The  size  of  the  fields  should  vary  with 
the  size  of  the  farm,  or  the  rotation  followed,  but  there  should  be  no  more 
fields  unless  on  a  very  large  farm  than  there  are  years  in  the  rotation,  unless 
for  permanent  pastures,  or  other  special  requirements. 

Fight  weeds — use  care  and  judgment.  No  good  farmer  will  allow  weeds 
to  grow  unmolested  in  his  land.  Weeds  are  in  nearly  every  way  objectiom- 
able.  They  not  only  rob  the  crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  thus  reduciig 
the  yield,  but  they  depreciate  the  value  of  the  farm  and  crops  growing  there- 
on, besides  making  the  work  more  difficult.  I  requires  careful  management 
to  clean  a  weedy  farm,  but  when  we  do  get  our  land  free  of  weeds  we  must 
use  care  and  judgment  so  that  it  will  remain  clean.  I  would  recommend  the 
following  points  to  serve  as  a  safeguard  from  weeds:  — 

(1)  Be  careful  not  to  take  in  weed  seeds  in  your  grass  seed,  g^in, 
implements,  threshing  machines,   bulky  fodder  or  manure. 

(2)  Follow  a  rotation  of  crops. 

(3)  Make  frequent  use  of  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn  and  roots  in  your 
rotation. 

(4)  Thorough  cultivation,  before  seeding  is  th^  best  time  to  destroy 
weeds,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  such  a  hard  brush,  before  the 
crop  sowed  gets  a  good  start,  and  takes  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  also 
wise  to  plant  upon  such  land,  crops  that  are  best  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  weeds. 

(5)  Keep  a  close  watch  upon  waste  places,  lanes,  fence  comers  and 
pasture  fields. 

(6)  ApUy  unrotted  manure  to  the  root  crops,  for  the  weed  seeds  will  be 
germinated  and  killed  by  cultivation. 

(7)  Do  not  allow  weeds  to  go  to  seed. 

(8)  Keep  sheep  because  these  animals  are  great  enemies  to  weeds. 

Take  Care  of  your  Implements,  Overhhaul  in  the  Fall. 

Another  suggestion  in  regard  to  farm  management  is  in '  connection 
with  the  tools  and  implements.  Have  a  place  for  each  implement,  and  try 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.     I  think  that  if  there  is  anything  which  indi- 
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cates  poor  management  more  than  another,  it  is  to  see  farm  machinery  left 
out  in  the  sun,  rain  and  snow.  Nearly  every  good  farmer  has  a  place  to 
store  his  implements^  where  they  are  kept,  except  when  in  use.  It  not  only 
looks  improper  to  see  tools  lying  promiscuously  around  the  yard,  but  those 
implements  will  not  be  in  shape  to  work  well  and  they  do  not  last  more  than 
half  the  time  that  they  would  if  well  cared  for.  Moreover,  before  you  store 
them  for  the  winter  it  is  wise  to  overhaul  and  set  apart  all  pieces  that 
require  repair,  and  get  them  Repaired  right  away  so  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  work  at  any  time.  Often  when  broken  implements  are  stored  for  the 
winter  they  are  never  touched  (because  they  are  at  the  back  of  the  implement 
house,  or  for  other  reasons)  until  they  are  required  for  work  in  the  spring, 
and  then  the  farmers  and  blacksmiths  are  busy,  and  there  is  some  delay. 

The  "Hibed  Help  Problem." 

It  seems  necessary  to  say  something  about  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
solve,  and  that  is  the  "Hired  Help  Problem."  Wages  are  so  high  that  few 
farmers  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  employ  the  required  help,  and  many 
farmers  cannot  obtain  help  even  for  the  high  rate.  It  is  a  stem  reality  that 
we  must  meet  and  do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  Farmers  are 
nobly  re-adjusting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  They  are  using 
largeii.  machinery,  and  heavier  teams,  so  that  one  man  and  three  or  four 
horses  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  men  did  formerly ;  and  it  is  no  harder  on 
either  the  man  or  the  horses. 

The  use  of  wind-mills,  two  furrowed  plows,  wide  harrows^  cultivators, 
drills,  mowers,  and  binders,  the  side  delivery  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders,  and 
forks  and  slings  for  unloading  in  the  barns,  have  helped  to  reduce  the  neces- 
sary labour,  but  even  yet  satisfactory  help  is  scarce.  The  farmer,  knowing 
that  it  is  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  rather  than  the  total  amount  done 
that  counts,  is  commencing  to  plan  his  work  ahead  so  as  to  do  it  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  by  making  the  mo^t  of  what  help  he  has  is  often  able  to 
accomplish  as  much  with  one  man  as  he  could  formerly  with  two.  The  use 
of  straw  blowers  attached  to  the  threshing  machine  is  overcoming  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  supplying  hands  for  threshing,  but  even  yet  we  could 
improve  upon  this,  and  do  it  in  the  winter,  or  else  have  a  full  gang  go  with 
the  threshing  machine.  Time  and  necessity,  we  hope,  will  help  us  formulate 
plans  and  methods  for  overcoming  the  "Hired  Help  Problem." 

I  would  like  to  sound  a  cheerful  note  and  encourage  you  farm  man- 
agers in  your  calling.  We  have  passed  the  time  when  the  farmer  thought 
there  were  superior  professions  to  his  own.  Now  even  the  most  wealthy  men 
deem  it  an  l^onour  to  be  a  farmer.  Thoughtful  people  are  commencing  to 
realise  that  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all  nations,  and 
slowly  the  tide  is  turning  in  our  favor,  as  it  must,  and  before  long  we  hope  to 
see  Agriculture  occupying  her  merited  place  at  the  top,  recruiting  from  all 
ranks  the  bravest,  noblest,  and  most  intelligent  to  follow  this  highest  of  all 
professions,  farming. 

In  conclusion  I  would  repeat  the  suggestions: — Be  business  like  in  all 
your  doings,  plan  ahead  so  that  the  work  of  the  whole  year  will  be  equal- 
ized, make  the  most  of  slack  times;  be  thorough  in  everything;  do  not  put 
off  necessary  woirk;  be  progressive,  take  an  Agricultural  Paper  and  read 
it  and  all  Government  reports,  and  love  your  occupation  which  is  the 
healthiest,  most  independent,  honorably  important  and  congenial  of  all 
in  the  whole  world. 
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IMPROVED  FAEMS  FOE  SALE.    A  NEW  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 

IMMIGEATION. 

Thos.  South  worth.  Director  or  CoLoiazATiON. 

For  some  years  past  the  Bureau  of  Colonization  lias  received  inquiries 
from  people  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  United  States  for  improved  farms 
in  the  settled  part  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  for  the  unimproved  or  "wild"  lands 
of  the  Crown.  Inquiries  of  this  sort  also  reach  the  Bureau  from  immigrants 
who  have  been  working  on  farms  here  as  laborers,  but  who  brought  with 
them,  or  have  earned  more  cash  capital  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  establish  themselves  on  Crown  Lands,  and  of  late  inquiries  of  the 
kind  above  referred  to  have  become  more  numerous. 

These  men  realize  that  to  undertake  the  work  of  creating  a  new  home  in 
the  bush  or  on  the  prairie  entails  a  degree  of  hardship  to  which  they  hesitate 
to  introduce  their  families,  and  requires  a  certain  knowledge  and  adaptabil- 
ity to  pioneer  conditions  which  they  do  not  possess,  hence  they  usually  pre- 
fer, when  they  have  sufficient  capital  and  desire  to  follow  an  agricultural 
life,  to  do  so  amid  conditions  approaching  those  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed. 

Southern  or  ''Old  Ontario"  as  it  is  sometimes  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  Province,  offers  just  the  conditions  required. 

There  are  certain  improved  farms  in  Ontario  that  for  various  reasons 
may  be  purchased  from  their  present  owners  for  considerably  less  than  their 
producing  value.  The  movement  of  farmers'  sons  and  farm  laborers  to 
Northern  Ontario  and  to  the  Northwest  Province  on  account  of  the  cheap 
Crown  Lands  there,  has  left  some  farmers  in  Old  Ontario  dependent  on  inex- 
perienced help,  and  these  men,  having  acquired  a  competency,  wish  to 
retire  from  active  work  and  settle  down  in  the  nearest  town,  or  join  their 
sons  who  have  acquired  land  elsewhere. 

It  frequently  happens  also  that  the  boys  raised  on  the  farm  have 
developed  a  taste  for  the  professions  or  for  mercantile  life,  and  drift  to  the 
cities  with  the  same  result  for  the  parents  left  with  the  old  homestead,  and 
no  children  to  work  it. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  such  as  sickness,  death,  etc.,  that  tend  to 
throw  some  excellent  properties  on  the  market. 

Heretofore,  when  inquiries  for  improved  farms  were  received,  they 
were  referred  for  information  to  reliable  agents  handling  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty, but  this  plan,  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  inquiries,  was 
felt  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  be  inadequate  and  the  Bureau  of 
Colonization  has,  therefore,  undertaken  to  receive  and  register  information 
as  to  farms  for  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  who  wish  to  buy  and  the  men 
who  wish  to  sell.  While  this  work  is  undertaken  mainly  with  a  view  of 
acquainting  newcomers  and  prospective  immigrants  with  the  advantages  of 
farming  in  Ontario  and  affording  them  a  ready  means  of  ascertaining  where 
such  properties  as  they  desire  may  be  obtained,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  equal 
service  to  the  men  who  have  such  properties  to  sell. 

In  order  that  this  list  of  improved  farms  may  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, the  Bureau  invites  correspondence  from  anyone  having  farm  pro- 
perty for  sale. 

A  postal  card  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament 
Buildings,  Toronto,  by  the  owner  or  agent  having  farm  property  for  sale 
will  secure  a  printed  form  to  be  filled  in  with  particulars  as  to  acreage, 
buildings,  etc.,  which  when  mailed  to  the  Bureau  will  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  farms  for  sale. 
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Printed  copies  of  this  list  of  farms  for  sale  will  from  time  to  time  be 
sent  abroad  for  distribution  by  the  Provincial  Immigration  Agents,  and 
the  list  may  be  consulted  by  buyers  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Coloniza- 
tion in  the  Parliament  Buildings. 

It  might  be  added  that  in  the  list  as  printed  for  distribution,  the  exact 
location  of  the  farm  or  the  owner's  name  will  not  appear. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Colonization  shoi^ld  act  as  real 
estate  brokers  or  assume  any  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  the  property.  In 
case  an  intending  purchaser  finds  among  the  list  a  property,  the  location, 
area  and  price  of  which  meets  his  approval,  he  will  be  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  the  owner  or  agent  as  the  case  may  be. 

There  will  be  no  charge  or  commission .  of  any  sort  in  connection  with 
this  service. 


CATTLE  FEEDING. 

R.  Habcoubt,  Pkofessob  of  Chemistby,  Ontabio  Agbicxtltubal  College, 

GuELPH,  Ontabio. 

The  study  of  the  science  of  cattle  feeding  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  late  years.  Fortunately,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
the  numerous  investigations  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  is  not  essential  to  success;  for  the  practice  of 
some  experienced  feeders  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  They  probably  have 
learned  much  fron^  their  forefathers,  and,  with  this  to  commence  with,  and 
long  experience  with  the  same  kind  of  cattle  and  feeding  stuffs,  have  become 
somewhat  proficient  in  the  art  of  feeding. 

There  are,  however,  many  farmers,  both  old  and  young,  who  have  had 
comparatively  little  practical  experience  handed  6n  to  them  and  who  m^y 
have  to  deal  with  feeds  that  are  new  who  will  be  interested  in  looking  inta 
some  of  the  underlying  principles  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

To  obtain  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  we 'must  learn  something 
about  the  various  substances  which  make  up  the  animal  body;  the  part  the 
different  constituents  of  foods  play  in  building  up  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
enabling  the  animal  to  do  work,  etc.;  the  differences  in  composition  and 
digestibility  of  different  food  stuffs;  and  the  proper  combinations  of  these 
to  give  the  most  economical  results. 

The  Cokstitxjents  of  the  Animal  Body. 

The  animal  body  is  made  up  of  four  classes  of  substances — ^water,  ash 
or  mineral  matter,  nitrogenous  matter,  and  fat.  The  first  contituent  we 
are  quite  familiar  with,  but  we  often  fail  to  realize  that  it  forms  the  largest 
ingredient  of  young  and  lean  animals.  In  very  fat  animals,  as  in  an  extra 
fat  sheep,  the  fat  may  be  the  most  abundant  material,  but  in  all  other  cases^ 
the  water  is  present  in  the  largest  proportions,  amounting  to  as  much  as  85 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  young  calf  and  falling  as  low  as  or  even  less 
than  50  per  cent,  of  fat  animals.  The  nitrogenous  matter,  best  illustrated 
by  the  lean  meat  of  the  animal  body,  is  naturally  most  abundant  in  the 
lean  animal,  but  the  proportionate  amount  decreases  with  fattening.  The 
percentage  of  ash  material,  principally  held  in  the  bone,  becomes  less  with 
maturity  and  particularly  during  fattening. 
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The  percentage  amounts  of  these  different  constituents  present  in  a 
large  number  of  animals  has  been  determined  at  Bothamstead,  England. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  composition  of  eight 
animals,  after  deducting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines : 

Percentage  Composition  of  Whole  Bodies  of  Animals. 


Fat  calf 

Half-fat  ox 

Fat  ox 

Fat  lamb 

Store  sheep 

Half-fat  old  sheep 

Fat  sheep  

Extra  fat  sheep  . . 

Store  pig , 

Fat  pig 


Per  cent  in  butcher's  carcass. 


Ash. 


4.48 
5.56 
4.56 
3.63 
4.36 
4.13 
3.45 
2.77 
2.57 
1.40 


Nitro- 
genous. 


16.6 
17.8 
15.0 
10.9 
14.5 
14.9 
11  6 
9,1 
14.0 
10.5 


Fat. 


16.6 
22.6 
34.8 
36.9 
23.8 
31.3 
45.4 
55.1 
28.1 
49.5 


Dry 
matter. 


3^.7 
46.0 
54.4 
51.4 
42.7 
'50.3 
60.3 
67.0 
44.7 
61.4 


Water. 


62.3 
54.0 
45.6 
48.6 
57.3 
49.7 
30.7 
33.0 
56.8 
38.6 


In  live  weight  of  animal . 


Ash. 


3.80 
4.66 
3.92 
2.94 
3.16 
3.17 
2.81 
2.90 
2.67 
1.65 


Nitro-  : 
genous. 


Fat. 


I 


15.2 
16.6 
14.5 
12.3 
14.8 
14.0 
12.2 
10.9 
13.7 
10.9 


14.8 
19.1 
30.1 
28.5 
18.7 
23.5 
35.6 
45.81 
23.3] 
42.2 


Water. 


63.0 
51.5 
45.5 
47.8 
57.3 
50.2 
43.4 
35.2 
55.1 
41.8 


Drj 
matter. 


33  S 
40.3 
48. ?> 
43.T 
36.7 
40.7 
50.6 
59.6 
3^.7 
54.7 


^  The  above  figures  show  that  the  largest  proportion  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter and  of  ash  are  found  in  the  ox,  the  smallest  in  the  hog.  Consequently 
there  is  less  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  of  the  farm  sold  in  hogs  than  in 
oxen.  / 

The  composition  of  the  increase  as  an  animal  gains  in  weight  varies 
much  under  different  circumstances.  The  increase  of  a  young  growing 
animal  will  contain  much  water,  nitrogenous  matter,  or  lean  meat,  and 
ash;  while  the  increase  of  an  adult  animal  during  the  fattening  period  will 
consist  chiefly  of  fat.  It  follows  that  a  smaller  amount  of  food  is  needed  to 
produce  a  pound  of  increase  with  an  adult  fattening  animal.  The  percent- 
age composition  of  the  increase  of  o^en,  sheep  and  hogs,  when  passing  from 
the  thin  or  "store"  to  the  fat  condition  has  been  calculated  by  Lawes  and 
Gilbert  of  Rothamsted  with  the  following  results : 


Nitrogenous, 
matter. 


Sheep  . 
Oxen . . 
Pigs. 


Mean ,    25.1 


Fat. 


68.8 
66.2 
68.1 
66.0 


Ash. 


2  0 
1.6 
0.5 
1.3 


The  increase  during  the  fattening  stage  of  growth  contains,  according 
to  these  figures,  eight  or  nine  parts  of  fat  to  one  of  nitrogenous  matter.  The 
same  authorities  s^ate  that  the  proportion  of  fat  would  be  somewhat  greater 
still  in  the  increase  of  highly  fattened  animals.  These  figures  show  very 
clearly  the  reason  why  a  farmer  should  strive  to  sell  all  animals  in  the  fat 
or  finished  condition. 

Function  of  the  Different  Constituents  of  Foods. 
When  we  study  the  food  of  plants  we  find  that  from  such  simple  sub- 
stances as  carbon  dioxide,  nitric  acid,  water,  and  a  few  salts,  a  plant   is 
capable  to  constructing  a  great  variety  of  elaborate  compounds.     It  accom- 
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plislies  these  surprising  transformations  by  a  consumption  of  energy  (sun- 
light) external  to  itself.  An  animal  has  no  such  constructive  power.  The 
animal  frame  is  built  up  of  substances  existing  readily  formed  in  the  food, 
or  produced  by  splitting  up  or  partial  combustion  of  some  of  the  food  con- 
stituents in  the  body.  The  animal  derives  no  aid  from  external  energy. 
The  temperature  of  the  animal  body  (about  100<>  F.)  is  maintained  by  heat 
generated  within  the  body  by  the  combustion  of  the  materials  eaten  as  food. 
The  energy  required  for  masticating  food,  pumping  blood  through  the  sys- 
tem, walking,  drawing  loads,  etc.,  is  also  derived  from  the  food  eaten.  The 
source  of  heat  and  force  in  the  animal  is  thus  purely  internal. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has-been  said  that  the  food  of  animals  has 
duties  to  perform  which  are  not  demanded  of  the  food  of  plants.  In  plants 
the  food  merely  provides  the  materials  for  building  up  the  vegetable  tissues. 
In  the  animal,  besides  building  up  the  body  tissues,  the  food  has  to  furnish 
the  means  of  producing  heat  and  doing  mechanical  work.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  accomplished,  the  food  must  be  burned  in  the  body,  just  as 
coal  or  wood  is  burnt,  that  we  may  gf  t  energy  from  the  engine. 

The  principal  food  constituents  of  all  vegetable  food  may  be  divided 
into  four  groups:  (I)  protein,  which  includes  both  the  albuminoids  (pro- 
teids)  and  amides;   (2)  fat;   (3)  carbohydrates;  and  (4)  ash  materials. 

The  albuminoids  which  occur  in  grain,  roots  and  other  forms  of 
vegetable  food,  are  similar  in  composition  to  those  found  in  milk,  blood, 
and  flesh.  These  substances  are  commonly  called  "flesh  formers"  as  they 
are  the  only  materials  in  the  food  from  which  the  animal  can  construct  flesh. 
They  are  also  the  source  of  such  materials  as  hair,  wool,  horn,  etc.  Further, 
by  the  combustion  of  these  albuminoids  in  the  body,  heat  and  mechanical 
force  are  developed,  and,  under  some  circumstances  tliey  are  split  up  with 
the  formation  of  fat.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  albuminoids  supply  all 
the  requirements  of  1;he  animal — a  statement  which  can  be  made  of  no  othei* 
food  constituent. 

The  amides  are  immature  forms  of  the  albuminoids  and  have  no  power 
to  form  flesh,  and  when  burnt  in  the  body  produco  only  about  one-half  the 
heat  of  the  albuminoids.  They  are,  consequently,  of  distinctly  less  value 
than  the  albuminoids.  Their  chief  value  seems  to  be  that  they  in  some 
way,  not  clearly  understood,  help  to  protect  the  expensive  albuminoids  of 
the  food  from  being  wasted. 

The  fats'  found  in  food  are  similar  in  composition  to  such  substances  as 
lard,  tallow,  etc.,  which  are  the  common  fats  formed  in  the  animal  body. 
The  fat  may  be  either  burnt  in  the  animal  system  to  furnish  heat  and 
energy  or  deposited  on  the  body  as  fat.  As  a  heat  and  force  producer,  fat 
has  a  greater  value  than  any  other  ingredient  of  the  food. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  food  are  chiefly  starch,  sugars,  and  celluloses, 
and  form  the  largest  part  of  vegetable  foods.  The  latter  substances  form 
the  stiff  framework  of  the  stems  of  plants  and  the  hulls  of  seeds  and  are 
only  partially  digested.  These  carbohydrate  bodies  are  not  permanently 
stored  in  the  animal  body,  but  serve,  when  burnt  in  the  system,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  mechanical  work.  They  are  also  capable,  when  con- 
sumed in  excess  of  immediate  requirements,  of  conversion  into  fat. 

The  ash  materials  present  in  the  food  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  the 
animal  body;  all  that  is  accomplished  by  the  animal  is  to  select  from  the 
digested  ash  constituents  those  of  which  it  is  in  want. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  albuminoids  are  the 
only  constituents  of  the  food  which  are  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
flesh.  They  will  also  produce  heat  and  mechanical  work,  but  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates, especially  the  latter,  are  the  cheapest  materials  for  this  purpose. 
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To  make  the  most  economical  use  of  foods,  the  albuminoids  should  be  fed  b 
such  quantities  that  they  will  do  the  work  which  they  alone  can  do,  and 
allow  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  energy  for  work  to  be  obtained  from  the 
cheaper  fat  and  carbohydrates.  These  are  the  facts  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  balanced  rations  and  feeding  standards;  for  a  balanced  ration  is 
simply  a  statement  of  the  weight  of  protein  needed  by  the  ahimcd  of  a  cer* 
tain  weight  to  do  the  work  required  of  it  in  growing,  fattening,  or  in  tie 
production  of  milk,  etc.,  together  with  the  weight  of  fat  and  carbohydratea 
required  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  do  what  mechanical 
work  is  necessary  and  leave  a  residue  for  the  formation  of  fat,  if  such  is 
desired.  Naturally  a  young  growing  annual  will  require  more  protein  in 
its  food  than  one  full  grown ;  for  it  is  building  up  bone  and  muscles, — both 
of  which  require  protein.  Thus  milk,  which  is  the  natural  food  of  the  young 
animal  is  rich  in  protein.  Again, a  cow  giving  milk  requires  an  abundance 
of  protein,  because  the  feed  is  the  source  of  the  protein  of  the  milk.  It  is 
true  that  a  horse,  for  instance,  may  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  than  the 
food  fed  will  furnish  energy  for,  or  that  a  cow  will  give  a  larger  amount  of 
milk  than  the  food  will  warrant,  but  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve 
of  materials  stored  in  the  body,  and  as  a  result  the  horse  or  the  cow  becomee 
thinner. 

Another  point  worthy  of  mention  here  is  that  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  food  required  to  maintain  an  animal  in  a  condition  that  it  wQI 
neither  gain  nor  lose,  for  energy  must  be  expended  in  masticating  and  digest- 
ing the  food,  circulating  blood  through  the  body,  etc.  If  the  animal  is  of  a 
restless,  nervous  disposition,  it  will  require  moore  food  than  if  it  is  of  a  quiet 
even  disposition.  Food  must  be  provided  for  all  these  factors  before  any  of 
it  will  go  to  the  production  of  fat  or  milk,  and  it  is  the  amount  of  food  that 
the  animal  receives  over  the  quantity  required  for  supplying  energy  for 
these  factors,  or  over  the  maintenance  diet,  as  it  is  spoken  of,  which  afiects 
the  gain  in  body  weight  or  the  yield  of  milk.  Consequently,  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  profit  in  feeding  a  maintenance  diet  to  a  cow  giving 
milk.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  should  be  to  get  the  cow  to  eat  a  maximum 
amount  of  food  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  large  surplus  for  production. 
In  this  way  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  food  goes  for  maintenance  and 
a  larger  proportion  to  production  purposes,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  profits.  Naturally  it  must  follow  that  the  animal  which  will  eat  the 
largest  amount  of  food,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  of  such  a  disposition 
as  to  require  a  small  amount  for  maintenance  purposes,  ds  the  most  profit- 
able one. 

CoMPosrriON  op  Foods. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  named  the  chief  constituents  of 
foods  and  described  some  of  their  functions  in  the  animal  body.  We  shaD 
now  consider  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of  some  of  the  foods,  or 
rather  groups  of  foods  in  common  use. 

The  feeding  value  of  a  food  is  largely  determined  by  two  factors :  (1) 
Its  composition,  (2)  its  digestibility.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  richness 
of  the  food  in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  and  ash  materials.  The  second 
determines  the  extent  to  which  these  various  constituents  become  available  in 
the  body.^  A  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  a  food  is  important  if  it  is  t^ 
be  used  intelligently.  In  the  light  of  previous  statements,  we  naturally 
consider  those  foods  which  contain  the  largest  amounts  of  the  protein  and 
fat  and  the  smaller  percentage  of  fibre  as  the  most  valuable.  The  following 
.table  gives  the  percentage  amount  of  the  various  food  constituents  present 
in  a  number  of  the  most  common  foods: 
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The  Pebcentage  and  Composition  of  Some  of  the  Diffeeent  Classes 

OF  Foods. 


Green  Fodders. 

Water. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Fibre. 

Nitro- 
gen free 
extract. 

Fat. 

CJom 

79.3 
79.4 
76.6 
62.2 
64.8 
69.5 
73.0 
09.Q 
59.4 
69.1 
72.7 
74.8 
71.8 
83.6 
74.8 
79.1 

42.2 
8.9 
9.9 

13.2 
7.7 

15.3 
9.7 
8.4 

10.7 
9.6 
7.1 
9  2 
9.9 

78.9 
86.5 
90.9 
90.5 
88.6 
88.6 

10.6 
11.3 
10.9 
11.0 
11.6 
10.4 
10.5 
10.5 
12.4 
12.6 
10.8 
14.8 
14.0 

1.2 
1.1 
1.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 
1.8 
2.3 
2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.7 
1.7 
2.4 
1.4 

2.7 
5.2 
6.0 
4.4 
6.0 
6.2 
8.3 
7.4 
7.5 
4.2 
3.2 
5.1 
5.5 

1.0 
0.9 
1.1 
0.8 
1.2 
1.0 

1.5. 

1.4 

2.4 

3.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

0.4 

2.0 

4.7 

3.2 

2.8 

1.8 
1.8 
2.6 
3.4 
3.3 
2.4 
2.6 
2.4 
2.9 
3.2 
4.3 
3.9 
4.8 
2.4 
3.0 
1.7 

4.5 

7.9 

8.1 

5.9 

7.5 

12.3 

12.8 

14.3 

16.6 

3  4 

3.0 

4.0 

5.2 

2.1 
1.8 
1.4 
1.1 
1.2 
1.1 

10.3 
10.5 
12.4 
11.8 
10.6 
12.5 
11.8 
11.9 
7.4 
10.0 
34.0 
20.8 
22.5 

5.0 

6.1 

11.6 

11.2 

9.4 

9.4 

8.2 

10.8 

12.6 

8.3 

6.5 

7.4 

7.4 

4.8 

7.8 

6.0 

14.3 
28.6 
32.4 
29.0 
27.7 
24.8 
25.6 
25.0 
20.1 
38.1 
38.9 
37.0 
43.0 

0.6 
0.9 
0.9 
1.2 
1.3 
0-7 

2.2 
1.7 

2.7 
9.5 
1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
0.2 
8.7 
4.8 
4.1 
5.4 

12.2 
11.6 

6.8 
19  3 
19.1 
15.8 
13.3 
14.3 
21.5 
16.1 
13.4 
11.0 
12.3 

7.1 
11.5 
11.1 

34.7 
47.4 
41.0 
45.0 
49.0 
38.1 
40.7 
42.7 
42.2 
43.4 
46.6 
42.4 
35.1 

17.3 
9.8 
5.5 
6.2 
7.5 
9.4 

70.4 
70.1 
69.8 
59.7 
72.5 
71.2 
72.0 
71.9 
79.2 
64.5 
28.8 
55.7 
53.7 

0.5 

^^rghmT),  whole  plant . . . .  x . 

0.5 

Rye  fodder 

0.6 

Oat  fodder 

1.4 

Red  top 

1.2 

Tall  oat  grass 

0.9 

"Orchard  flrass • 

0.9 

Meadow  fesctie 

0.8 

Timothv 

1.3 

KentncKv  bine  srrass 

0.9 

Red  clover ^ 

0.9 

Alsike  clover 

0.9 

Alfalfa 

1.0 

'Cowpea 

0.4 

Soja  Dean 

1.0 

"Oom  silage 

0.8 

Hay  and  Dry  Coarse  Fodders, 
Oom  fodder,  field  cured 

1.6 

Red  top 

1.9 

Orchani  grass 

2.6 

Timothv  r. 

2.5 

Hungarian  grass 

2.1 

Red  clover 

3.3 

Alsike  clover 

2.9 

Alfalfa. 

2.2 

Oowpea 

2.9 

Wheat  straw 

1.3 

Rye  straw 

1.2 

•Oat  straw 

2.3 

Buckwheat  straw 

1.3 

Roots,  Bulbs  and  Tubers, 
Potatoes 

0.1 

"Sugar  beet '. 

0.1 

Maneel-wnrzels. 

0.2 

"Turnips 

0.2 

Rnta- Dagas 

0.2 

•Oarrots 

0.3 

Grains  and  other  Seeds. 
Pent  com 

5.0 

Flint  com.  .* 

5.0 

Barley 

Oats 

1.8 
5.0 

Rye 

1.7 

Wheat,  spring  varieties 

2.2 

Wheat,  winter  varieties. 

2.1 

Wheats  all  varieties. 

2.1 

Rice 

0.4 

Buckwheat 

2.2 

"Soja  beans 

16.9 

Oowpea '. .. 

1.4 

Peas 

1.6 
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Mill  By-Product*. 


Pea  bulla 

Mixed  grain  or  chop . 

Wheat  middlings 

Wheat  bran 

Low  grade  flour 

Shorts 

Beeswing 

Cotton  seed  meal 

Cotton  seed  hulls 

Oil  cake 

Glnten  meal    

Gluten  feed 

Corn  chop 

Corn  bran 

Oat  bran 

Oat  dust 

Oat  siftings 

Mill  feed 

Barley  dust 

Malt  sprouts 

Crushed  barley 

Dried  beet  pulp 


Condimental  and  Stock  Foods. 


Carnafac 

Anglo-Saxon  Stock  Food 

Besaver  Co's  Stock  Food 

Columbia  Regulator 

International  Stock  Food 

Myer's  Cattle  Spice  and  Cattle  Food. 

Myer's  Spice 

Dr.  Hes8*s  Stock  Food 

Dr.  Scott's  Stock  Compound 

Dr.  Scott's  Stock  Food 

Pratt's  Animal  Recfulator 

Bibby's  Cream 

Herbagoum  Stock  Food 

Rust's  Egg  Producer 

Dr.  Hess's  Panacea 

Pratt's  Horse  and  Cattle  Feed 

Calf  Meal 

Standard 

Acme  Stock  Food 

Worthington's  Stock  Food 

Victor  Stock  Food 

Canadian  Stock  Food 

Columbia  Stock  Food 

Molassine 

Wadehouse  Animal  Invigorator 


Nitro- 

Water. 

Ash. 

Protein. 

Fibre. 

gen  free 
extract. 

7.51 

2.92 

10.04 

42.07 

36.01 

11.27 

3.96 

12.81 

11.00 

56.35 

10.10 

3.72 

15.54 

4.26 

62.46 

10.40 

5.14 

14.99 

8.74 

56.99 

11.02 

1.88 

11.94 

0.44 

71.13 

9.38 

4.37 

16.01 

4.52 

61.26 

6.93 

2.29 

9.60 

18.19 

62.58 

6.94 

6.91 

44.18 

4.7t 

24.54 

9.73 

2.16 

4.45 

46.60 

35.75 

9.06 

5.89 

30.41 

10.64 

36.93 

7.12 

0.S3 

24.96 

3.70 

54.85 

8.61 

0.82 

25.65 

5  92 

51.47 

9.80 

1.40 

9.36 

1.93 

73  04 

5.97 

2.20 

8.64 

16.27 

65.90 

8.07 

4.90 

6.74 

29.38 

49.75 

9.75 

4.15 

11.93 

12.82 

56.58 

10.37 

2.19 

14.33 

18.36 

51.39 

9.91 

6.15 

7.60 

21.00 

53.04 

10.62 

3.39 

14.00 

13.93 

65.86 

8.80 

7.12 

29.34 

16.33 

36.62 

10.23 

2.32 

11.88 

2.92 

70.11 

2.94 

6.37 

8.54 

15.17 

65.84 

7.13 

11.23 

15.36 

13.66 

48.99 

7.04 

10.06 

J9.47 

14.79 

41.35 

7.60 

9.80 

19.66 

7.90 

50.51 

7.42 

22.28 

10.72 

9.52 

45.22 

10.32 

16.87 

11.06 

7.90 

52.24 

7.24 

30.43 

11.27 

8.93 

40.24 

12.25 

18.75 

13.42 

6.99 

45.12 

7.48 

22.41 

12.34 

7.37 

48.60 

7.20 

16.06 

14.51 

7.26 

51.95 

11.50 

4.49 

17.15 

5.47 

56.21 

9.21 

11.35 

9.72 

4.21 

61.01 

10.15 

4.12 

13.50 

3.92 

62.20 

7.15 

14.03 

21.10 

9.29 

43.61 

8.82 

61.30 

19.03 

5.15 

1.49 

10.41 

39.04 

11.20 

3.47 

34.13 

10.24 

6.70 

11.63 

6.31 

63.85 

10.20 

4.61 

23.27 

5.54 

53.87 

11.50 

5.37 

14.64 

4.61 

59.39 

7.42 

8.04 

23.51 

7.04 

46.60 

8.78 

12.15 

13.24 

11.30 

51.28 

9.41 

5.22 

12.19 

12.15 

68.67 

7.88 

7.56 

14.58 

10,55 

54.48 

6.39 

22.11 

11.56 

9.15 

46.10 

17.91 

6.49 

7.96 

6.16 

61.11 

7  80 

7.09 

24.67 

8.64 

42.18 

Fat 


1.44 
4.61 
3.92 
3.74 
3.58 
4.46 
0.41 
13.65 
1.31 
7.07 
8.54 
7.52 
4.47 
2.02 
1.16 
4.76 
336 
2.30 
2.20 
1.79 
2.54 
1.14 


3.63 
7.26 
4.05 
5.02 
2.61 
1.89 
3.47 
1.80 
2.96 
5.17 
4.50 
6.11 
4.82 
4.21 
1.75 
2.27 
2.51 
4.59 
7.39 
3.25 
1.36 
4.95 
4.69 
0.37 
9.62 


The  valuable  forage  plants  of  this  country  belong  mostly  to  two  fami- 
lies, the  grasses  and  the  legumes.  June  grass,  red  top,  timothy,  and  the 
cereal  grain  plants  are  types  of  the  former;  and  ^he  clovers,  alfalfa,  and 
peas  of  the  latter.  The  most  essential  difference  between  the  members  of 
the  two  families  of  plants  when  considered  as  feeding  stuffs  is  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  protein  in  the  legumes.  For  this  reason  they  are  very 
justly  regarded  as  the  better  foods  for  growing  stock  and  for  general  use 
on  dairy  farms. 

With  reference  to  the  composition  of  all  green  dried  fodders  and  roots, 
foods  that  are  fed  in  an  immature  state,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  are  liable 
to  considerable  variation.     We  find  that  the  composition  depends  largely  on 
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the  stage  of  maturity  at  which  they  are  cut  and  also  upon  the  character  of 
the  manuring.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  plant  matures  the  pro- 
portion of  water,  protein  and  ash  matter  decreases,  while  the  proportion  of 
carbohydrates,  especially  of  fibrous  material,  increases.  As  this  latter  sub- 
stance is  largely  indigestible,  fodder  crops  deteriorate  towards  maturity. 
Young  grass  is  much  richer  in  albuminoids  and  contains  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  indigestible  fibre  than  older  grass,  and  is,  consequently,  more 
nourishing.  The  same  comparison  may  be  made  between  young  clover  and 
that  which  is  allowed  to  mature  for  hay.  It  follows  that  fodder  crops  should 
be  cut  for  hay  before  they  reach  maturity,  and  experimental  work  and  gen- 
eral experience  has  fully  demonstrated  that  these  crops  should  be  cut  immedi- 
ately full  bloom  is  reached.  Alfalfa  is  an  exception  to  this,  because  it  very 
rapidly  becomes  fibrous  and  should  be  cut  in  the  early  blossoming  stage  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

With  reference  to  the  root  crops,  it  has  been  found  that  .while  fodder 
crops  deteriorate  towards  maturity,*  because  of  the  conversion  of  soluble 
forms  of  carbohydrates  into  the  insoluble  and  indigestible  fibre,  root  crops, 
such  as  mangels  and  potatoes,  improve,  owing  to  the  carbohydrates  produced 
in  this  case  being  sugar  and  starch,  both  of  which  are  of  great  feeding  value. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  green  as  compared  witli  dry  fod- 
ders have  been  much  discussed.  After  consi derating  all  the  data,  it  seems  safe, 
to  assert  that  the  compounds  of  a  dried  fodder  which  has  suffered  no  fer- 
mentation are  practically  what  they  were  when  in  the  green,  freshly  cut 
material,  excepting  that  nearly  all  the  water  contained  .in  the  green  tissues 
has  evaporated  and  that  in  drying  there  is  a  possible  loss  of  an  imperceptible 
amount  of  volatile  compounds,  whose  presence  in  the  plant  affects  its  flavor 
more  or  less.  It  is  certain  that  drying  a  plant  diminishes  its  palatableness 
and  increases  its  toughness,  thus  increasing  the  work  of  mastication.  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  mere  matter  of  being  green  or  being  dry  has  any 
decided  influence  on  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food.  However,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  dry  fodders  under  perfect  conditions  and  when  they  are 
subjected  to  long-continued  and  slow  curing  in  rainy  weather,  fermentation 
takes  place  with  the  probable  loss  of  considerable  material. 

The  root  crops  do  not  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  the  valuable 
food  constitutents,  but,  when  fed  along  with  the  dried  fodders,  they  prob- 
ably have  a  food  value  much  greater  than  their  composition  indicates.  This 
is  due  to  the  increased  succulency  which  they  impart  to  the  ration. 

The  place  of  grain  in  the  ration  is  to  increase  the  proportion  of  pro- 
tein and  other  digestible  materials,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  the  ration 
more  concentrated.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  cows  of  1,000  pounds  weight 
need  approximately  16  pounds  of  total  nutrients  daily.  Animals  that  are 
thin  in  flesh,  especially  when  fresh  in  milk,  can  consume  two  or  three  pounds 
more  to  advantage.  Of  these  16  pounds,  approximately  2.5  pounds  of  pro- 
tein is  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  cow  to  produce  large  and  continuous 
yields  of  milk.  If  a  cow  is  fed  all  hay,  she  cannot  eat  enough  of  the  food 
to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  nutrients  mentioned.  Thus,  suppose  a  cow 
should  be  fed  all  she  can  consume  of  any  palatable,  dry,  coarse  fodder,  such 
as  good  quality  of  hay,  she  would  have  at  her  disposal  the  following  digest- 
ible nutrients,  approximately:  Protein  1.4  pounds;  fat,  0.4  pounds,  carbo- 
hydrates, 12.4  pounds;  total  14.2.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  ration  lacks  in 
protein,  as  well  as  in  total  digestible  matter.  In  order  to  overcome  these 
deficiencies,  recourse  is  had  to  the  concentrated  feeds,  rich  in  protein,  and 
sufEicient  id  added  to  increase  the  protein  to  the  desired  amount.  This,  in 
brief,  is  the  function  of  grains  and  concentrated  by-products  in  the  ration. 
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It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the  cereal  grains,  as  com,  oats,  wheat,  etc., 
are  not  sufficiently  rich  in  protein  to  very  materially  increase  its  proportion 
in  the  diet.  But  these  foods  are  rich  in  nitrogen-free-extract  or  carbo- 
hydrates, that  are  easily  digested  and  are  very  useful  when  fed  along  with 
the  coarser  foods  which  contain  much  fibre. 

Pea  meal,  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed,  wheat  bran,  and  middlings  are 
foods  rich  in  protein  and  are,  therefore,  most  valuable  components  for  a 
ration  intended  for  dairy  cows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  cot- 
ton seed  hulls,  com  bran,  oat  bran,  and  such  low  grade  materials  cannot 
build  up  the  protein  side  of  a  ration.  They  are  also  entirely  unfit  to  be 
used  as  substitutes  for  linseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  such  nitrogenous 
materials. 

What  has  been  said  serves  to  draw  attention  to  the  point,  that  when 
purchasing  foods  the  percentage  of  protein  it  contains  is  of  prime  import- 
ance. The  home-grown  crops,  especially  the  grasses  and  cereal  grains,  are 
more  likely  to  be  deficient  in  this  thai!  in  any  other  constituent,  but  when 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  are  used  as  the  coarse  foods,  the  use  of  concentrates 
especially  rich  in  protein  is  not  so  necessary. 

The  shortage  of  coarse  foods  and  grains  the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
means  of  causing  many  feeders  of  live  stock,  particularly  dairymen,  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  purchasing  certain  of  these  mill  by-products  for 
whieh,  heretofore,  they  have  had  little  or  no  use.  There  are  cases  where 
these  foods  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  the  purchaser  is  advised  to  be  on 
his  guard  in  the  selection  of  these  so-called  cheap  by-products.  Frequently 
the  price  asked  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  food  value,  and,  furthermore, 
the  analyses  we  have  made  indicate  that  they  are  not  uniform  in  composi- 
tion. 

The  last  class  of  foods  given  in  the  table  of  composition  are  the  ^'Stock- 
Foods."  The  figures  given  there  indicate  that  tney  have  no  greater  nutri- 
tive value  than  that  of  the  grain  of  which  they  are  largely  composed.  Their 
medicinal  value  depends  largely  upon  the  aromatic  seeds  and  roots  used  as 
a  tonic  for  the  stomach,  or  charcoal  as  an  absorbent,  and  on  the  purgative 
effect  of  epsom  and  glauber  salts.  The  quantities  recommended  to  be  fed 
are  usually  so  small  that  very  little  nutritive  effect  can  be  expected  unless 
the  material  be  fed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  While  it  is  probably 
true  that  some  of  these  stock  foods  may  prove  beneficial  under  certain  condi- 
tions, it  is  also  true  that  many  of  them  are  heterogeneous  mixtures,  which 
from  a  nutritive  standpoint,  are  in  most,  if,  indeed,  not  in  all  cases  not 
worth  more  than  many  of  the  by-products  from  our  mills. 

Digestibility  of  Foods. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  dealt  with  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferent nutrients  present  in  foods.  But  this  alone  is  not  all  we  should  con- 
sider in  valuing  a  food,  for  it  is  only  that  part  which  is  digested  and  absorbed 
which  nourishes  the  body.  It. is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  determine 
the  digestibility  than  the  composition  of  foods.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  this.  One  animal  will  digest  food  much  more  thoroughly  than  another, 
and  consequently,  the  figures  obtained  from  a  digestion  experiment  with 
one  animal  would  not  be  correct  for  the  other.  Again  the  same  food,  espe- 
cially among  the  fodders,  will  vary  in  composition  depending  on  the  stage 
of  maturity  at  which  the  plant  was  cut,  the  soil  upon  which  it  was  grown, 
and  the  nature  of  the  season.  It  is  also  true  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  feeder  to  so  manipulate  the  food  or  vary  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  fed  that  the  extent  or  completeness  of  digestibility  is  modified.     Further, 
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it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  thorough  relish  for  food  is  conducive  to  good 
digestion.  The  experienced  feeder  knows  well  the  value  of  making  the  food 
attractive  or  palatable.  An  agreeable  flavor  or  taste  adds  nothing  to  the 
energy  or  building  of  a  food,  but  it  does  tend  to  secure  its  thorough  diges- 
tion. Without  doubt,  the  success  of  one  feeder  as  compared  with  the  fail- 
ures of  another  may  sometimes  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  superior  manner  of 
presenting  the  food  to  the  animal  and  to  manipulations  that  add  to  the 
agreeableness  of  its  flavors. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above*  that  all  that  can  be  hoped  is  to  determine 
the  digestibility  of  the  more  common  foods  under  average  conditions.  When 
the  figures  thus  obtained  are  studied  along  with  those  given  in  the  table  of 
composition,  they  are  of  great  assistaiTce  to  the  feeder  in  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  value  of  a  food.  .  . 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  several  sources,  gives  the  per- 
centage amount  of  each  constituent  digested.  In  most  cases  the  figures 
given  are  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  experiments : 

Per  cent,  of  the  Various  Food  Constituents  Digested. 


Com  fodder 

Corn  silage 

Sorgbam 

Soy  Beans 

Red  Top 

Orchara  grass . . . 

Timothy 

Hungarian  grass . 

Red  clover 

Alsike  clover 

Alfalfa 

CJowpea 

Wheat  straw 

Oat  straw 

Potatoes 

Sugar  beets 

Mangels 

Turnip 
Ruta-fa 
Barley. 

Oats 

Rye 

Mixed  grain  or  chop . 

Wheat  middlings 

Wheat  bran 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Cotton-seed  hulls 

Gluten  meal 

Gluten  feed 

Com  bran 

Oat  dust 

Mill  feed 

Barlev  dust 

MaltSproute 


Organic 
Matter. 


70.7 
73.6 
69.0 
64.5 
68.1 
57.8 
57.9 
66.3 
68.1 
63.2 
60.7 
60.0 
43.0 
52.0 
77.0 
98.7 
88.0 
96.1 
91.1 
67.5 
60.9 
75.3 


78.5 
60.7 
76.1 
40.5 
90.4 
87.3 


67.2 


Protein . 


66.1 
56.0 
46.8 
75.1 
67.0 
59.5 
46.9 
60.0 
67.0 
66  1 
72.0 
64.8 
11.0 


44.7 

91.3 

77.0 

89.7 

80.3 

71.8 

71.8 

79.4 

73.27 

79.8 

75.8 

88.4 


88.2 
85.6 
52.2 
67.1 
55  3 
60.2 
80.2 


Fibre. 


55.8 
70.0 
69.0 
47.0 
52  6 
60.4 
52.5 
67.6 
52.6 
63.6 
46.0 
42.0 
52.0 
57  6 


100.7 


100.3 
74.2 
60.8 
52.8 
79.2 
51.0 
33.1 
18.3 
55.5 
40.0 


78.0 
25.8 
32.3 
48.9 
37.2 
32.9 


Nitrogen 
free  extract. 


72.2 
76.1 
74.6 
73.2 
77.6 
56.4 
62.3 
67.1 
77.6 
70.7 
69.2 
70.6 
38.0 
53.2 
90.4 
99.9 
96.0 
96.6 
94.7 
71.2 
62.6 
70.1 
69.4 
81  3 
64. S 
60.6 
41.1 
89.8 
89  2 
68.2 
66.7 
72.3 
54.6 
68.1 


Fat. 


73.9 
82.4 
74.2 
54.1 
64.5 
53.8 
62.2 
63.9 
64.5 
50.2 
51.0 
61.8 
31.0 
38.3 
13.0 
40.9 


87.5 
84.2 
69.9 
69.2 
74.5 
49.6 
86.3 
45  0 
93.8 
85.7 
94.4 
84.4 
67.2 
77.2 
66.9 
73.4 
104.6 


At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  curing  or  drying  a  fodder  caused  a 
decrease  in  its  digestibility.  Digestion  experiments  on  this  continent  and 
in   Germany   have  abundantly  demonstrated   that,  while   this   is  true,   the 
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difference  is  but  slight.  It  seems  probable  that  in  general  practice  there  is 
more  or  less  unavoidable  fermentation  and  loss  .of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
plant,  and,  that  the  slight  decrease  in  digestibility  is  due  to  this  and  not 
necessarily  to  the  mere  drying  of  the  fodder. 

It  is  evident  that  the  foods  containing  the  largest  amount  of  fibre  are 
least  digested.  The  fibre  itseli  is  largely  indigestible,  and  it  is  so  mixed 
with  and  surrounding  the  other  constituents  of  the  food  that  it  prevents  the 
digestion  of  these.  Thus  the  coarse  fodders,  wheat  and  oat  straw  and  oat 
hulls,  are  not  fully  nor  are  they  easily  digested. 

Some  very  interesting  and  instructive  results  on  the  energy  required  to 
digest  Qoarse  foods  have  been  comparatively  recently  published  by  Dr.  Kell- 
ner,  a  German  investigator.  He  has  shown  that  the  labor  of  digesting  straw 
is  so  great  that  the  portion  actually  digested  is  so  largely  consumed  in  pro- 
viding the  energy  demanded  to  do  the  work  of  digestion  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  horse,  there  was  no  balance  remaining  for  other  animal  requirements, 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  ox,  only  17.8  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  digested 
straw  was  finally  available  for  the  production  of  animal  increase  or  exter- 
nal work.  This  does  not  mean  that  straw  should  not  be  fed,  for  particularly 
when  fed  to  animals  that  are  to  be  simply  maintained  as  they  are  without 
gaining  nor  losing  or  doing  work,  it  has  a  distinct  value,  as  will  be  shown 
later. 

Comparative  Nutritive  Value  of  Foods. 

A  statement  of  the  quantity  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  or  even 
the  amount  of  these  constituents  ordinarily  digested  in  a  food  does  not  suffi- 
ciently indicate  its  nutritive  worth.  This  is  because  of  the  unequal  value 
of  the  protein,  fat  and  carbohydrates,  the  unequal  losses  which  take  place 
during  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  the  unequal  labor 
which  the  process  of  digestion  requires  in  various  cases. 

The  only  common  function  of  food  constituents  which  can  be  used  for 
figuring  comparative  value  is  the  capacity  for  producing  heat  in  the  body. 
The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  amount  of  heat  which  a  food  is  capable 
of  producing  when  burned  does  not  necessarily  express  its  power  of  increasing 
or  renewing  the  protein  matters  of  the  body,  this  depends  solely  on  the 
amount  of  the  albuminoid  constituents  of  the  diet,  for,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  the  building  up  and  renewing  of  muscle,  blood,  etc.,  in  the 
body  is  the  particular  function  of  the  albuminoids.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  digestible  constitu- 
ents of  any  food,  after  making  corrections  for  the  points  referred  to,  will 
form  a  true  guide  to  itft  nutritive  value  whenever  the  diet  of  which  it  forms 
a  part  supplies  a  sufficient  amount  of  digestible  albuminoids,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  whenever  foods  are  skilfully  employed.  But  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  value  of  any  food  to  an  animal  may  be  quite  different  according 
as  it  is  employed  for  purposes  of  maintaining  the  condition  of  the  animal 
when  at  rest,  or  when  employed  for  the  production  of  increase  or  for  the 
performance  of  external  work. 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  the  above  statement,  nor  into  the 
method  of  calculating  the  comparative  value  of  foods  on  the  basis  of  their 
power  to  produce  heat,  I  give  the  comparative  figures  found  in  Warinffton*? 
'Chemistry  of  the  Farm." 
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COMPARATIVK  VaI.UES   OF  ORDINARY   FoODS    FOR  OxEN   AND  ShEEF.* 


For  Maintenance. 


Value  of 
1,000  lbs. 
expressed 
as  starch. 


Quantities 

equivalent 

to  1  lb.  of 

starch. 


For  Production . 


Value  of 
1,000  lbs. 
expressed 
as  starch. 


Quantities 

equivalent 

to  1  lb.  of 

starch 


Cotton  cake  (decorticated). 

Maize 

Wheat '..^ 

Unseed  cake 

Barley 

Rice  meal 


Beans. 
Gate. 


Wheat  bran 

Brewer's  grains  (dried) 

Malt  sprouts 

Cotton  cake  (un decorticated) . 

Meadow  hay  (best) 

"       "    (medium) 

Clover  bay  (medium) 

Meadow  hay  (poor) 

Bean  straw 

Oat  and  barley  straw 

Potatoes 

Mangels  (small) 

Wheat  straw 

Maize  silage 

Clover  (bloom  beginning) 

Mangels  (large) 

Swedes 

Turnips 


lbs. 

944 
869 
823 
842 
755 
758 
796 
786 
676 
635 
634 
695 
519 
536 
505 
459 
479 
421 
412 
212 
108 
357 
131 
131 
87 
86 
68 


lbs. 

1.06 
1.16 
1.21 
1.18 
1.32 
1.32 
1.25 
1.27 
1.48 
1.57 
1.58 
1.44 
1.93 
1.87 
1.98 
2.18 
2.09 
2.38 
2.43 
4.72 
9.26 
2.80 
7.63 
7.63 
11.49 
11.63 
14.71 


lbs. 

826 

825 

783 

733 

72i 

713 

702 

670 

626 

578 

538 

518 

442 

359 

337 

319 

294 

252 

207 

202 

99 

96 

92 

92 

76 

75 

59 


lbs. 

1.21 

1.21 

1.28 

1.36 

1.39 

1.40 

1.42 

1.49 

1.60 

1.73 

1.88 

1.93 

2.26 

2.79 

2.97 

3.13 

3.40 

3.97 

4.88 

4.95 

10.10 

10.41 

10.87 

10.87 

13.16 

13.33 

16.95 


*To  obtain  the  maintenance  value  in  terms  of  starch,  the  method  employed  was  to 
multipliy  the  weip^t  of  the  digestible  constituent^  in  1,000  pounds  of  the  food  by  the 
following  factors  and  add  the  results  together : 

Albuminoids  x  1.25  +  amides  x  0.6  fat  x  2.3  +  carbohydrates  +  fibre. 

To  obtain  the  production  value  in  terms  of  starch,  the  calculation  was : 

Fat  X  2.3  +  albuminoids  +  carbohydrates. 

The  totals  obtained  by  these  calculations  express  the  value  of  each  food,  both  for 
maintenanoe  and  production  purposes  in  terms  of  dry,  digestible  starch.  The  table  also 
shows  what  weight  of  each  food  is  equivalent  in  effect  to  1  pound  of  starch. 

The  above  figures  show  that  an  equal  weight  of  any  of  the  grains  or 
linseed  cake  have  a  nearly  equal  feeding  value  if  supplied  to  an  animal  receiv- 
ing a  sufficient  amount  of  abuminoids  in  its  diet,  as,  for  instance,  if  given 
to  sheep  or  cattle  on  grass  or  clover.  The  table  also  shows  that  while  the 
grains,  potatoes,  and  root  crops  are  nearly  as  valuable  for  production  as  for 
maintenance  purposes,  wheat  straw  and  all  other  fibrous  materials  are  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  linseed  cake  and  the  cereal  grains 
would  not  be  so  nearly  alike  if  the  ration  to  which  they  were  to  be  added  was 
poor  in  protein.  In  this  case  the  increased  quantity  of  protein  in  the  oil 
cake  would  have  a  direct  value  in  rendering  the  whole  ration  better;  and 
we  would  be  getting  a  return  from  the  oil  cake  which  would  not  be  included 
in  the  heat  equivalent. 

The  practical  value  of  any  food  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  condition  under  which  it  is  employed.    Thus  the  value  of  a  bulky  food, 
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as  hay  or  straw,  is  far  greater  when  g^ven  to  a  ruminant  animal  than  when 
consumed  by  a  horse  or  pig.  Concentrated^  easily  digested  foods,  as  grains 
or  oil  cake,  have  clearly  a  value  above  their  composition  when  added  to  a 
poor  and  bulky  food,  as  straw  chaff,  or  to  a  watery  food  like  turnips,  because 
they  are  the  means  of  raising  the  quality  of  the  diet  to  a  point  at  which  the 
animal  will  thrive.  On  the  other  hand,  roots  and  green  fooders,  even  when 
watery  and  poor  in  composition,  may  have  a  considerable  effect  when  added 
in  a  moderate  proportion  to  dry  food.  The  highest  value  is,  in  short,  only 
obtained  from  food  when  it  is  skilfully  employed. 

There  is  another  factor  which  we  can  never  hope  to  express  in  figures, 
but  which  has  considerable  influence  on  the  effect  of  any  diet ;  this  is  flavor. 
An  agreeable  flavor  stimulates  appetite  and,  as  has  been  stated,  probably 
promoted  digestion. 

The  general  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  compara- 
tive values  of  food  is  that  many  foods  can  be  substituted  for  each  other 
without  altering  the  value  of  the  whole  diet.  A  farmer  should  be  able  to 
introduce  economy  into  his  feeding  by  watching  the  market  and  making  use 
of  those  foods  which  are  cheapest.  For  example,  a  farmer  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  feeding  a  certain  mixture  of  grains  to  his  fattening  stock.  If 
for  some  reason  or  other,  one  of  these  grains  has  advanced  in  price,  by  study- 
ing the  composition  and  comparative  value  of  other  foods  available,  he 
might  be  able  to  sell  the  high  priced  grain  and  purchase  some  cheaper  sub- 
stance which  will  fulfill  all  requirements. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  comparative  value  of  foods  is  a  large  and  com- 
plicated subject,  one  that  cannot  l)e  fully  discussed  in  this  article,  yet,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  letters  received,  it  is  a  subject  which  is  receiv- 
ing considerable  attention  by  the  stock  feeder,  especially  those  who  are 
inclined  to  use  the  mill  by-products,  "^e  have  determined  the  composition 
and  digestibility  of  a  large  number  of  these  Ontario  by-products,  and  we 
are  in  a  position  to  give  information  concerning  them.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  before  we  can  give  the  comparative  values  of  these  foods,  we 
must  know  something  about  the  kind  of  stock  to  which  it  is  to  be  fed,  the 
foods  it  is  to  be  fed  with,  the  purpose  for  which  the  animals  are  being  fed, 
that  is,  whether  growth,  fatte^iing,  milk,  or  work  is  the  object;  and  the 
market  prices  of  the  foods  to  be  compared.  Given  this  information  we  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  give  any  assistance  we  can  to  correspondents. 

Much  might  be  written  with  reference  to  the  value  of  feeding  standards, 
especially  to  the  inexperienced  feeder  who  may  wish  to  know  whether  the 
ration  he  is  using  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  best  feeders,  but 
this  would  require  to  be  treated  fully  to  be  of  value  and  will  have  to  be  left 
for  some  future  time. 


ONE  TEAU'S  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  SEEDS  ON  THE  YIELD 
OF  PLANTS  OF  FARM  CROPS. 

By  C.  a.  Zavitz,  Professor  of  Field  Husbandry,  Agricultural  College, 

GuELPH,  Ont. 

WitWn  the  past  fourteen  years,  a  larj?e  amount  of  experimental  work 
has  been  done  to  determine  the  influence  of  different  selections  of  seed  upon 
the  resulting  crop.  From  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted at  our  Collejj^e  on  seed  selection,  only  those  bearing  directly  upon  the 
size  of  the  seed  sown  are  here  presented.  The  various  experiments  include 
grains,  potatoes,  field  roots,  and  rape. 
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For  the  grain  experiments,  fresh  seed  was  taken  each  year  from  the 
general  crop  of  grain  grown  in  the  large  fields,  and  for  the  experiments  with 
field  roots  and  rape,  seed  of  the  leading  varieties,  which  was  obtained  from 
prominent  seedsmen,  was  made  use  of.  It  will  therefore  be  understood 
that  the  results  represent  simply  the  one  year's  influence  from  seed  selec- 
tion, but  in  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  from  one  year's  work  of  this 
selection,  the  experiments  were  repeated  from  season  to  season  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  average  of  conditions  of  soil,  temperature,  and  rainfall.  For 
the  large  sample,  none  but  well  developed  seeds  were  selected;  for  the 
medium  sized  sample,  the  seeds  selected  were  of  a  uniform  character,  plump, 
and  of  medium  size;  and  for  the  small  sample,  none  but  sound,  plump,  and 
apparently  good  seeds  of  small  size  were  used.  The  selections  were  made 
with  great  care  by  the  use  of  sieves  and  then  by  hand-picking  the  seeds,  so 
that  all  the  seeds  of  each  selection  would  be  very  uniform  and  true  to  its  par- 
ticular selection. 

Grain  Crops, — In  the  selection  of  large,  plump  grain,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  each  class  to  sow  a  plot  twenty-five  links  square  was  carefully 
weighed  out,  after  which  the  grains  were  counted.  A  corresponding  number 
was  then  taken  of  the  medium  sized  seeds  of  oats  and  of  small,  plump  seeds 
of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  winter  wheat,  and  field  peas.  The  different 
selections  were  sown  upon  plots  of  similar  size. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  obtained  from  the  various 
selections    of  grain  crops  sown  for  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  in  succession : 


Seed  Grain  Selections. 


Clafwof 
grain. 

Number 
of  yeans 
that  tests 
have  been 
repeated. 

Selections. 

Weight  of 

grain  per 

measnred 

bushel. 

Tons  of 
straw. 

Bus.  of  grain 
(by  weight). 

Oats 

7 

Lar^  seed 

Medium  sized  seed 

33.2 
32.2 
31.8 

1.9 
1.8 
1.8 

62.0 

54.1 

Small  seed 

46.6 

Barley 

6 

Large  plnmp  seed 

49.5 
48.8 

1.5 
1.5 

53.8 

Small  plnmp  seed 

50.4 

Field  peas  — 

6 

Large  seed 

56.3 
56.3 

1.3 
1.1 

28  1 

Small  seed 

23.0 

Spring  wheat. . 

8 

Large  plump  seed 

59.1 
58.3 

1.4 
1.3 

21  7 

Small  plnmp  seed 

18.0 

Winter  wheat. 

6 

Lar{;e  plnmp  seed 

59.4 
59.2 

2.6 
2.2 

46  9 

Small  plump  seed 

40.4 

The  average  results  here  presented  in  tabulated  form  show  that  in  every 
instance  the  largest  seed  produced  the  greatest  yield  of  grain.  In  no  case  did 
the  smaller  seed  produce  a  greater  yield  of  straw  or  a  greater  weight  of  grain 
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per  measured  bushel  than  the  seed  of  a  larger  size,  but  in  three  instances  the 
results  were  similar. 

On  making  an  examination  of  the  detailed  results,  it  was  found  that  in 
forty  separate  tests  made  with  seed  grain  of  different  sizes,  the  greatest  yield 
of  grain  per  acre  was  produced  from  the  larger  seeds  in  thirty-seven  of  the 
tests,  from  the  smaller  seeds  in  two  of  the  tests,  and  the  yields  were  equal  in 
one  test. 

Root  Crops, — Four  tests  were  made  annually  with  the  different  selec- 
tions of  seed  of  field  roots.  Duplicate  experiments  were  conducted  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  different  selections  were  planted  separately,  and  duplicate 
experiments  were  also  conducted  by  planting  three  large,  five  medium,  and 
eight  small  seeds 'at  each  place  where  it  was  desirable  for  a  root  to  grow.  The 
plants  were  afterwards  thined,  leaving  one  plant  in  each  place  and  having 
the  plants  of  the  different  selections  of  each  class  at  an  equal  distance  apart. 
When  the  rooj;8  were  harvested  the  yields  of  th^  duplicate  tests  of  each 
method  were  averaged. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  of  the  duplicate  tests  made 
by  means  of  each  of  two  methods  of  comparison,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  infiuence  of  the  size  of  root  seeds  on  the  size  of  the  roots  pro- 
duced : 

Selection  of  Seed. 


Methods  of 
planting. 


Plots  in  wliich" 
equal  nnmbers 
of  seeds  were 
planted  sexuir- 
ately 


Plots  in  which" 
equal  nnmberB 
of  plants  were 
left  when  thin- 
ning  


Classes  of  roots. 


Number 
of  years 
of  test. 


Mangels 

Sugar  Beets 

Swede  Turnips. 
Fall  Turnips... 
Field  Carrots. . 

Mangels 

Sugar  Beets — 
Swede  Turnips, 
Fall  Turnips... 
Field  Carrots. . . 


Lante  seed 

(tons). 


31.19 
23.25 
15.35 
25.27 
23  32 


35.17 
22.54 
18.77 
22.98 
26.62 


Medium  seed 

(tons). 


27.02 
21.32 
12.63 
20.78 
19.31 


Small  seed 
(tons). 


18.57 
13.48 
7.03 
12.90 
13.59 


32.23 
22.37 
17.85 
22.23 
25.13 


24.47 
15.05 
10.40 
22.48 
18.87 


NoTB.— In  the  case  of  Mangels  and  Sugar  Beets  the  seed  clusters  instead  of  the  separate 
seeds  were  used. 

In  the  foregoing  table  there  are  no  less  than  ninety-four  distinct  experi- 
ments conducted  with  large,  medium  sized,  and  small  sized  seeds  of  five  dis- 
tinct classes  of  roots.  In  fully  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  separate  tests  the 
larger  seeds  yielded  more  heavily  than  the  smaller  seeds. 

Field  Rape, — From  good  average  samples  of  commercial  rape  seed, 
large,  medium,  and  small  sized  seeds  were  selected  for  experimental  testing 
in  each  of  five  years.  In  each  of  the  years,  large  seed  was  sown  on  one  plot, 
medium  sized  seed  on  another  plot,  and  small  seed  on  still  another  plot,  and 
the  test  was  conducted  two,  three,  or  four  times  each  season,  usually  the  lat- 
ter. For  this  experiment,  the  seed  was  sown  quite  thickly  in  rows  three  and 
one-third  links  apart,  and  when  the  plants  were  about  two  inches  in  height, 
they  were  carefully  thinned  to  equal  distances  apart,  thus  leaving  exactly 
the  same  number  of  plants  in  each  plot,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative value  of  seeds  of  different  sizes  for  crop  production. 
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The  average  results  in  tons  of  green  rape  per  acre  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent tests  in  sowing  rape  seed  of  different  sizes  in  each  of  five  years  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 


Selections. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1900 

1901 

Avenge 
5  years. 

Larpre  seed 

13.1 
9.2 
3.3 

27.5 
26.5 
26.5 

17.7 
16.1 
14.2 

6.6 
6.8 

1.2 

21.9 
18.0 
16.8 

17.4 

Medimn  seed .  .              

15.0 

Small  seed 

12.4 

In  each  of  the  years,  the  large  seed  produced  the  largest  crop  and  the 
small  seed  the  smallest  crop,  except  in  1896,  when  the  medium  sized  seed 
and  the  small  seed  gave  equal  results.  In  the  average  results  of  all  the  tests 
conducted  in  five  years,  the  large  seed  gave  fully  forty  per  cent,  heavier 
yields  of  green  rape  than  those  produced  by  the  small  seed. 

Potatoes. — In  the  case  of  Irish  Potatoes,  selections  were  made  of  the 
tubers  instead  of  the  seeds.  Equal  numbers  of  large,  medium,  and  small 
marketable  potatoes  were  carefully  selected  and  were  then  planted  whole  at 
equal  distances  apart  on  plots  of  similar  size.  The  rows  were  three  and  one- 
third  links  apart,  and  the  potatoes  were  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  tests  were  made  in  duplicate  in  each  of  two,  and  in  triplicate  in  each  of 
four  years.  Both  early  and  late  varieties  were  used,  the  greater  number 
being  late. 

The  average  results  in  yields  of  potatoes  per  acre  from  the  different  tests 
made  in  each  of  six  years  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


SelectionB. 

1892 

1893 

1894      . 

1895 

1896 

1897 

Average 
6  year 

Larire  potatoes 

Medium  potatoes 

Srdall  potatoes 

239 

189 

93 

256 
226 
179 

468 
381 
353 

403 

317 
208 

323    • 

240 

155 

LOO 

345 
289 
510 

338 
274 
201 

In  each  of  sixteen  tests  made  within  the  six  year  period,  the  large  pota- 
toes yielded  more  than  the  medium,  and  the  medium  potatoes  yielded  more 
than  the  small  marketable  potatoes. 


Conclusion. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  within  the  past  fourteen  years,  it  seems  very 
evident  that  large  seeds  will  give  a  greater  yield  than  an  -equal  number  of 
small  seeds,  in  the  case  of  each  of  at  least  twelve  different  classes  of  farm 
crops.  The  writer  expects  to  start  additional  experiments  in  1909  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  and  the  maximum  yields  which  can 
be  produced  from  large  numbers  of  seeds  of  different  sizes  by  using  different 
quantities  of  seed  of  each  size. 
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SOME  AGRESSIVE  WEEDS. 
By  T.  G.  Ratnor,  Ottawa. 

Of  the  real  losses  sustained  by  farmers  through  the  prevalence  of  weeds, 
something  is  known,  but  not  all.  The  labor  problem  which  has  been  a  seri- 
ous one  for  some  years,  has  handicapped  many  a  farmer  from  doing  what  he 
really  felt  he  should  do  in  checking  the  growth  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds. 
Many  farmers  under  modem  conditions  are  attempting  to  work  more  land 
than  they  can  really  work  well,  and  while  they  may  be  good  soil  tillers,  they 
lack  the  time  and  force  necessary  to  corral  their  enemies,  the  weeds. 

Climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  weedB.  Take,  for 
instauce,  the  quack  or  couch  grass.  In  a  wet  season,  cultivation,  unless  very 
effective,  helps  to  spread  it.  In  a  season  like  the  one  just  closing,  a  very  dry 
one,  this  weed  could  have  been  hit  a  hard  blow,  and  it  was,  in  very  many 
cases.  Many  farmers  report  they  have  practically  exterminated  it  in  some 
fields  this  year.  While  it  may  have  been  well  done  over  the  field,  in  too  many 
cases  these  underground  root  stalks  have  found  their  way  into  the  fence  cor- 
ners, around  stones  and  stumps ;  and  unless  these  sources  of  supply  are  closely 
watched,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  this  grass  may  make  its 
appearance  in  all  its  old  time  force.  When  a  field  is  cleaned  up  well  by  sum- 
mer fallowing  or  otherwise,  the  farmer  usually  seeds  it  down,  which  is  good 
practice  if  it  be  not  left  too  long  in  grass.  Two  years  is  plenty  long  enough  to 
leave  in  meadow  where  couch  grass  has  been  bad  and  often  one  year  is  all  it 
should  be  left.  To  leave  it  longer  is  to  allow  a  good  supply  of  couch  roots  to 
get  started  once  more. 

.  Without  going  into  detail  about  this  weed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
most  effective  methods  for  its  extermination  are  what  might  be  termed  the 
smothering  process.  This  may  be  effected  by  cultivation  alone,  in  not  allow- 
ing any  growth  to  appear  above  the  surface ;  or  it  may  be  by  both  cultivation 
and  the  growth  of  such  crops  as  hoe  crops,  which  involve  much  cultivation, 
and  buckwheat  or  millet,  which  are  rapid,  heavy,  late  growing  crops,  an(? 
which  follow  good  clean  cultivation. 

I  believe,  that  there  is  no  disputing  the  case  that  couch  grass  while  a 
very  old, weed,  is  still  very  aggressive,  and  causes  more  annual  loss  to  the 
formers  of  Ontario  in  diminished  crops  and  excessive  labor  than  perhaps  any 
other  weed. 

In  heavy  soils  a  close  second  is  found  in  the  rapid-spreading  and  per- 
nicious weed  called  the  perennial  sow  thistle.  This  weed  is  of  late  years  caus- 
ing many  farmers  serious  concern.  Where  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  wind 
so  easily  spreads  it,  with  its  parachute  attachment,  all  over  the  district  that 
it  becomes  a  serious  menace  to  the  best  farmers  in  those  districts.  The  bet- 
ter the  land  is  worked  the  better  is  the  seed  bed,  not  only  for  cereal  crops,  but 
for  weed  seeds  which  by  chance  may  come  that  way.  This  weed  is  of  such 
a  serious  nature  in  occupying  the  ground  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  crops; 
and  when  once  located  is  such  a  persistent  grower  and  spreader  through  it? 
root  stalks,  like  couch  grass,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  farmers  that  they 
should  have  an  effective  law  to  prevent  this  weed  maturing  seeds  in  any 
quantity  each  and  every  year.  In  this  way  it  could  be  confined  to  narrower 
bounds  and  in  time  could  be  as  effectively  handled  as  we  are  now  handling  the 
Canada  Thistle,  whose  manner  of  growth  and  spread  is  similar. 

The  most  effective  method  for  the  eradication  of  this  weed  is  to  weaken 
its  underground  root  stalks  by  keeping  in  meadow  either  for  hay  or  pasture 
and  then  follow  with  hoe  crop  or  some  other  smothering  crop  in  which  a  goo(f 
deal  of  preparatory  cultivation  is  given.     A  very  useful  implement  for  thU 
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purpose  has  been  found  to  be  the  broad  shared  cultivator  which  does  effective 
smothering  work  on  all  weeds  and  does  it  very  rapidly.  With  this  weed  in 
a  community,  careless  farming  becomes  a  menace  to  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

Another  aggressive  weed  which  is  even  more  persistent  and  harder  to 
exterminate  than  either  of  those  already  mentioned,  btit  which  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly,  is  the  Field  Bindweed  or  "Wild  Morning  Glory.  There 
are  on  a  great  many  farms  throughout  the  Province  small  patches  of  it,  and 
the  farmers  do  not  usually  know  what  it  is.  Yet  it  is  spreading  more  or  less. 
Very  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  with  these  patches  at  once,  such  as  cov- 
ering them  with  plenty  of  salt,  smothering  with  tar  paper  or  a  good  depth  of 
fine  stable  manure.  Hoe  crops  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  well  cared  for, 
should  handle  it.  Until  such  time  as  effective  measures  can  be  taken,  it 
should  be  left  m  sod.    - 

Another  bad  weed  for  spreading  is  the  simple  annual,  called  common 
Ragweed.  It  grows  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  is  often  neglected.  It  is 
becoming  a  very  common  sight  in  many  parts  of  the  Province  to  see  the 
lower  portions  of  fields,  and  often  the  higher  parts  as  well,  almost  black  with 
ragweed.  Very  much  of  its  spreading  in  this  way  could  be  checked  in 
stubbie  lands  by  plowing  or  cultivating  immediately  the  fields  or  parts  of 
them  are  cleared  at  harvest  time,  or  on  land  that  is  seeded,  by  running  the 
mower  over  them  and  clipping  off  the  growth  before  the  seed  has  had  a 
chance  to  form. 

Where  sufficient  cultivation  is  given  to  deal  effectually  with  the  forego- 
ing weeds,  nearly  all  the  other  kinds  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  cultivated  fields 
quite  effectually.  There  are  some  weeds  which  flourish  on  the  roadsides  and 
in  waste  and  unbroken  pasture  lots,  which  deserve  some  mention.  One  of 
these  is  the  Blue  Weed.  It  is  spreading  very  rapidly  in  sections  where  much 
rough  lands  obtain.  While  it  is  a  biennial  and  if  prevented  from  going  to 
seed,  like  the  burdock,  it  would  soon  die  out;  yet  it  is  being  neglected,  and 
as  a  result  is  not  only  unsightly  on  the  roadsides,  but  is  invading  some  of  the 
cultivated  fields  as  well. 

Another  unsightly  roadside  weed,  except  when  in  blossom,  is  Chicory. 
It  is  a  deep,  strong-rooted,  perennial,  which  is  spreading  very  rapidly  along 
the  roadsides  and  in  neglected  places.  The  time  to  take  this  plant  is  when 
it  first  appears  in  the  locality.  Preventive  measures  are  better  than  curative 
ones  with  this  plant.  When  first  seen,  if  they  were  spaded  out  and  a  little 
salt  put  on  the  root,  it  would  kill  the  plant.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  some- 
thing to  the  roots  which  will  kill  them. 

Other  weeds  on  the  roadside,  very  unsightly,  but  not  nearly  so  common 
as  the  foregoing,  are  Elecampane  and  Teasel.  Every  farmer  in  districts 
where  hay  was  imported  last  winter  should  keep  his  eye  open  for  the  first 
appearance  of  a  plant  called  Orange  Hawk  Weed.  It  is  a  worthless  perennial 
plant  and  spreads  rapidly  in  meadows  or  unbroken  lots.  Not  even  sheep  will 
eat  it. 

Added  to  the  dangers  from  the  above  mentioned  weeds,  already  in  our 
midst,  mention  might  be  made  of  those  which  were  very  likely  introduced  in 
quantity  last  winter,  in  bringing  into  this  Province  so  much  of  the  frozen 
feed  from  the  Western  Provinces.  This  feed  wheat  contained  more  or  less 
seeds  of  Wild  Oats,  Pennycress,  Hare's  Ear  Mustard,  Wild  Buckwheat,  etc. 
Wild  Oats  and  Wild  Buckwheat  are  already  too  common,  but  the  others  are 
not  so  common  in  this  Province. 

In  the  fight  against  weeds,  farmers  should  find  the  bulletin  on  the 
"Farm  Weeds  of  Canada"  issued  by  the  Seed  Branch,  a  copy  of  which  may 
l>e  found  in  every  rural  school  and  Public  Library  in  the  Province,  a  great 
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help.    We  wish  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  every  school  boy  and  girl  in  the 
.  great  enterprise  of  housecleaning  the  country  of  noxious  weeds. 

If  we  do  not  run  the  weeds,  the  weeds  will  run  us.  One  more  thought  in 
closing  and  that  is  we  can  not  be  too  careful  in  selecting  well  our  seed  supply 
of  small  and  large  seeds  alike  and  see  that  they  are  as  free  as  possible  bom 
noxious  weed  impurities. 


THE  FARMER'S  VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 
By  a.  McMeans,  O.  A.  C,  Guelph. 

The  real  value  of  the  farm  lies  not  in  its  monetary  value  alone,  but  in 
the  enjoyments  and  comforts  derived  from  our  work  and  life  on  the  farm,  as 
well  as  the  lessons  we  learn  through  contact  with  the  soil. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure  and  profit,  but  which  is  absent  from 
so  many  of  the  farms  of  this  Province,  is  the  farmer's  vegetable  garden.  The 
advantages  of  a  vegetable  garden  on  the  farm,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
•follows : 

Health.  Many  people  speak  of  vegetables  as  being  "healthy* '  without 
knowing  what  they  mean.  The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  garden  vegetables 
actually  do  contain  medicinal  properties.  Spinach  contains  iron.  Aspara- 
gus acts  on  the  kidneys.  Lettuce  contains  a  narcotic  that  induces  deep. 
Celery  contains  a  nerve  stimulant,  and  other  vegetables  have  their  uses. 
Compare  the  clear  skin  and  firm  flesh  of  a  person  accustomed  to  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  with  that  of  a  person  whose  diet  is  largely  pork  and  potatoes, 
with  an  occasional  dish  of  turnips,  and  you  will  have  no  doubt  as  to  v^^e- 
tables  being  a  most  wholesome  food. 

Economy,  The  use  of  fresh  vegetables  will  effect  a  considerable  saving 
on  the  meat  bill,  even  with  a  small  family.  In  the  home  garden,  vegetables 
are  not  subject  to  exposure  on  the  markets  or  in  transportation.  Many  of 
the  garden  products  lose  some  of  their  characteristic  flavor  when  not  used 
quickly,  and  are  more  valuable  when  fresh.  The  home  garden  is  directly 
under  control. 

Comfort,  The  home  vegetable  garden  is  a  comfort  to  the  home.  In  many 
cases  interest  in  the  garden  is  manifested  by  the  women  of  the  household, 
who  realize  its  value  from  this  standpoint.  It  can  often  be  made  a  means  of 
helping  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  by  encouraging  him  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  of  the  family  through  a  well  kept,  profitable  garden. 

Better  Farming,  It  leads  to  better  farming.  From  a  careful  observa- 
tion the  statement  can  be  made  that  a  well  kept  garden  yields  from  ten  to 
fifteen  times  greater  than  general  farm  crops  on  the  same  area.  A  half -acre 
garden  can  be  made  to  produce  at  least  $100.00  worth  of  vegetables.  Of 
course  the  garden  is  well  manured  and  fitted  to  start  with.  Before  long  the 
farmer  notices  the  difference  and  wonders  at  it,  and  the  chances  are  that 
very  soon  he  will  be  practising  intensive  farming  on  his  general  farm  crop? 
also. 

The  location  of  the  garden  should  be  near  the  dwelling,  as  the  work  of 
oaring  for  it  is  quite  often  done  at  odd  times,  and  also  for  convenience  in  pro- 
curing a  fresh  supply  of  vegetables. 

Natural  or  other  drainaore  is  imperative.  If  it  has  a  slope  to  the  south  or 
south-east  it  will  ensure  earlier  maturity  of  crops.  It  should  be  protected  on 
the  north  or  north-west  by  hedges  or  buildings,  or  a  crood  ticrht  board  fence 
will  answer.  This  will  also  serve  as  a  protection  from  live  stock  and  chickens. 
The  management  should  be  planned  so  as  to  have  all  permanent  crops,  such 
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as  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  together,  and  due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  succession,  so  that  the  land  can  be  occupied  all  the  time. 
Plan  to  do  as  much  work  with  the  horse  as  possible,  as  it  materially  lessens 
labor  and  cost  of  caring  for  the  crop.  If  a  combined  seed  drill  and  wheel 
hoe  is  used,  the  rows  can  be  planted  much  closer,  and  it  will  prove  a  very 
useful  implement. 

Plan  of  a  J-acre  Garden. 

200  feet  Fence. 
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Rhubarb,            Perennial  Onions,            Asparagus,            Horse  Radish, 
40  ft.;                        32  ft.;                          100  ft.;                        20  ft. 

«0 

Parsley,  20  ft.              Parsnipp,  100  ft.              Salsify,  64  ft. 

Onions,  1  row,  IW  ft. 

Beets,  early,  75  ft.        Swiss  Chard,  34  ft.         Carrots,  early,  75  ft. 

Lettuce,  42  ft.;           Dutch  Set  Onions,  42  ft. ;           Spinach,  100  ft. 

C4 

Peas,  early,  1  row,  184  ft. 

eo 

Potatoes,  early,  1  row,  184  ft. 

I  9 

s 
^10 


11 

12 

13 
14 

15 


Cabba^,  early,  30  ft.    Celery,  early,  26  ft.    Balance  of  row  early  potatoes. 
Com,  early,  1  row,  184  ft. 


Peas,  late,  }  row,  92  ft. 


Beans,  early,  }  row,  92  ft. 


V 
TS 
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to 
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Beets,  late,  i  row,  92  ft. 


Carrots,  late,  i  row,  92  ft. 


Peppers,  20  ft. 


EpK  Plant,  24  ft. 


Tomatoes,  140  ft. 


Com,  late,  1  row,  184  ft. 


:^ 


Cucumbers,  Summer  Squash,  Winter  Squash,  Winter  Melons,  Musk  Melons, 
^       16  hills,  4  hills,  10  hills,  16  hills,  16  hills,      i 

40  ft.  8  ft.  40  ft.  48  ft.  48  ft. 


Fence. 


Row  5  can  be  followed  by  i  row  Celery  and  i  row  late  Beans.  Row  6  can 
be  followed  by  i  row  late  Cabbage  and  i  row  late  Cauliflower.  Rows  7  and  8 
can  be  followed  by  Spinach  and  Table  Turnip. 
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When  sowing  rows  2,  3  and  4  sprinkle  some  radish  seed  of  the  turnip 
variety  in  with  the  other  seeds,  they  will  serve  to  mark  the  rows  and  can  be 
pulled  and  used  before  they  will  interfere  with  the  permanent  crops. 

Send  for  some  seed  catalogues  to  reputable  seed  firms,  and  study  them 
well.    As  a  guide  to  varieties  I  would  recommend  the  following : 

Asparagus  Palmetto,  Argentenil. 

Beans  Wax — Ward  well's  Kidney  Wax  and  Keeney's  Rngt- 

less  Golden  Wax ;  Green  Pod — Valentine  and 

Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Beets  Eclipse. 

Cabbage  Early   Jersey   Wakefield;   Danish  Ball   Head,  for 

late. 

Cauliflower Select  Dwarf  Eurfurt. 

Carrots  Chautenay. 

Celery  Paris  Golden,  Self  Blanching,  for  early;  Triumph 

or  Giant  Golden  Heart,  for  late. 
Com  Golden  Bantam,  for  quality,  or  if  preferred  Cory, 

for  early;   Stowell's    Evergreen   and    Country 

gentleman,  for  late. 
Cucumbers   Davis  Perfect,   for  slicing;   Chicago  Pickling  for 

pickles. 

Egg  Plant  Black  Beauty. 

Water  Melons  Cole's  Early. 

Musk   Melons  Rocky  Ford  and  Emerald  Gem. 

Onions  Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

Peppers  Neapolitan, 

Peas  Nott's  Excelsior,  for  early;  Stratagem,  for  late. 

Potatoes  Early  Fortune,  and  Early  Ohio. 

Hadish  White  Tip  Turnip  and  Chartier,  Chins  Rose,  for 

winter  radish. 

Squash  Crookneck,  for  early;  Hubbard,  for  winter. 

Spinach  Victoria. 

Salsify  Sandwich  Island. 

Tomatoes  Earliana,  for  early;  followed  by  Chalk's  Jewel  or 

Stone. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  TJNDERDRAIN. 

By  F.  W.  Goble,  Woqdstock,  Ont. 

If  we  onlv  stop  to  think  for  a  moment  we  shall  be  surprised  perhaps  to 
observe  how  much  of  our  want  of  success  in  farming  is  attributable  to  causes 
which  thorough  underd raining  would  remove.  The  clover  crop  for  one 
would  have  been  abundant  had  it  not  been  badly  frozen  out  and  heaved  it 
the  spring,  while  perhaps  another  man  has  lost  nearly  all  his  wheat  crop  by 
a  season  too  wet  for  his  land.  A  farmer  has  planted  his  com  early,  and  later 
rains  have  rotted  the  seed  in  the  ground,  while  perhaps  a  neighbor  has  been 
compelled  by  the  same  rains  to  wait  so  long  before  planting  that  the  season 
has  been  too  short,  and  the  crop  has  not  matured  before  the  frost  in  the  fall. 
Some  one  else  has  worked  his  clayey  farm  too  wet  because  the  season  would 
allow  him  to  wait  no  longer.  It  could  not  be  properly  tilled  and  later  on 
baked.  So,  many  of  the  crops  have  wholly  or  partially  failed,  and  all  because 
of  too  much  cold  water  in  the  soil. 
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Too  much  cold  water  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  these  complaints  of 
unfavorable  seasons ,  as  well  as  of  most  of  our  soils,  and  it  is  in  our  power 
to  remove  the  cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  dollars  to  our  bank  accounts. 

In  other  words  we  must  underdrain  all  our  cultivated  land  that  nature 
has  not  already  underdrained,  and  to  a  great  extent  we  shall  cease  complain- 
ing of  the  seasons  on  these  grounds.  We  shall  seldom  have  a  season  on 
thoroughly  drained  land  that  is  too  wet,  or  even  too  dry,  for  underdraining 
is  almost  as  sure  a  remedy  for  a  drought  as  for  a  flood. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  water  in  the  soil,  (1)  Free  water,  i.e.,  water 
which  will  run  out  of  a  soil  at  first  opportunity,  and  which  fills  all  the  small 
spaces  in  a  soil  when  saturated.  (2)  Capillary  water,  that  held  by  attraction 
by  the  soil  grains  and  which  will  not  run  out,  and  (3)  hydroscopic  water 
which  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  soil  particles  and  thus  is  hard 
to  remove. 

Now,  what  we  want  to  get  rid  of  is  the  free  water,  say  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  In  the  spring  the  land  is  full  of  water,  but  later  on  the 
water  table  is  lowered  in  all  but  probably  swampy  lands,  so  that  we  have  to 
depend  upon  the  water  held  by  capillary  attraction,  and  the  moisture  from 
the  air  for  our  supply  of  water  for  vegetation.  Under-drained  soils  are  more 
open  and  friable  than  undrained  land,  and  will  hold  a  greater  amount  of 
capillary  water  than  the  latter.  Thus  we  find  that  in  a  drained  soil  we  have 
more*  moisture  during  a  dry  season  than  in  undrained  land,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Imperfect  drainage  prevents  early  seeding,  and  thus  shortens  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  the  amount  of  available  moisture  and  plant  food  derived  from 
the  soil ;  and  besides  increasing  the  labor  of  tillage  it  shortens  the  time  in 
which  the  work  can  be  performed.  Although  we  usually  regard  drainage  as 
a  means  of  making  the  land  fit  for  cultivation,  that  should  not  be  the  only 
object  of  the  work.  Rain  is  the  principal  source  of  moisture  for  the  soil  and 
too  much  moisture  is  what  we  are  trying  to  relive,  but  rain  is  also  a  source 
of  fertility  not  only  because  it  affords  the  necessary  moisture  to  dissolve  the 
elements  of  plant  food  already  in  the  soil,  but  because  it  contains  in  itself 
or  brings  with  it  from  the  atmosphere,  valuable  fertilizing  substances.  Rain 
water  always  contains  in  solution  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  oxygen. 
Now  the  ammonia  contains  as  nitrogen,  our  most  expensive  manurial  ingre- 
dient, and  whpu  we  find  that  the  annual  rain  fall  usually  contains  from  6  to 
8  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the  acre,  we  should  be  careful  to  have  the  water  filter 
through  the  soil  instead  of  over,  so  that  nothing  may  be  lost  to  the  plant. 

The  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  are  two  of  the  most  powerful  agents  we 
have  in  the  soil,  breaking  up  many  of  the  otherwise  insoluble  constituents  of 
the  soil,  and  making  them  available  as  plant  food.  We  often  hear  it  said 
that  a  snow  storm  in  the  spring  is  as  good  as  a  coat  of  manure,  but  this 
depends  somewhat  upon  whether  we  allow  the  melted  snow  to  run  off  over  the 
surface  or  filter  through  the  soil  leaving  there  the  manurial  constituents,  and 
those  which  tend  to  make  plant  food  available  in  the  soil. 

Drainage  tends  to  deepen  the  soil,  and  we  all  know  that  a  deep  soil  is 
better  that  a  shallow  one  because  it  furnishes  a  larger  feeding  ground  for  the 
roots.  The  elements  of  plant  food  are  not  all  upon  the  surface.  Many  of 
them  are  washed  down  into  the  subsoil,  and  still  others  such  as  some  of  the 
mineral  constituents  are  already  in  the  subsoil.  Then  in  a  deep  feeding 
ground  the  plants  stand  more  firmly,  and  being  deep  seated  are  able  to  with- 
stand drought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  near  the  surface  is  full  of 
water  the  plants  may  germinate,  send  out  lateral  roots,  but  none  downward, 
so  they  will  not  get  their  feet  wet,  and  do  all  right  until  it  becomes  suddenly 
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dry.  Tlien  being  shallow  rooted  they  are  dried  up  in  perhaps  a  hot  dry  week 
or  so.  Now  it  may  sound  contradictory  to  say  that  underdrains  will  prevent 
drought,  when  they  are  primarily  to  carry  off  water,  but  if  in  the  spring  the 
ground  is  freed  from  excessive  moisture  the  plants  can  send  their  roots  down- 
ward, then  when  the  dry  weather  comes  the  pants  are  deep  rooted,  and  can 
draw  moisture  from  below.  For  instance.  Lucerne  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  plants  to  grow  in  a  dry  season,  but  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  for 
successful  culture  is  a  dry  subsoil,  and  then  it  has  been  known  in  exceptional 
cases  to  send  its  roots  20  or  30  feet  deep  into  a  dry  bottom. 

If  land  is  underdrained  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  have  open  ditches,  and 
what  so  spoils  the  appearance  and  convenience  of  a  farm  as  open  ditches. 
The  continual  turning  during  plowing  and  working  the  land,  and  driving 
around  to  miss  them  in  harvest  time  means  considerable,  without  taking  into 
account  the  waste  of  land,  the  harbor  for  weeds  and  the  work  of  keeping  them 
open. 

One  of  our  worst  drawbacks  in  the  spring  is  the  cold  soil,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  a  wet  season.  We  have  not  any  too  much  time  in  the 
spring  at  the  best  to  get  the  soil  in  proper  shape  and  planted,  but  when  we 
have  such  seasons  as  that  of  1907  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  crops  in  when 
they  should  be.  This  is  caused  to  a  great  extent  by^  the  excessive  moisture. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature 
than  a  pound  of  any  other  substance  in  the  soil.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
heat  required  to  warm  100  lbs.  of  water  one  degree  would  raise  the  same 
amount  of  dry  sand  10  degrees  and  clay  7  degrees.  Again  evaporation  cools 
the  soil.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  heat  goes  when  water  is  evaporated, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  case  that  it  requires  nearly  five  and  one-half  times 
as  much  heat  to  evaporate  a  given  amount  of  water  as  it  does  to  raise  the 
same  amount  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  It  does  not 
matter  at  what  temperature  the  evaporation  takes  place  so  much  heat  i« 
always  used.  You  can  easily  prove  that  heat  goes  somewhere  by  wettinir 
vour  hands  and  going  out  in  frosty  weather.  They  dry  off,  but  become  cold 
immediately. 

Heai  will  not  pass  downward  in  water;  if,  therefore,  your  soil  be  satur- 
ated iwith  water  in  the  spring,  the  heat  of  the  sun  cannot  warm  it,  and 
ploughing  and  seeding  must  be  late.  Josiah  Parks,  one  of  the  fathers  of  deep 
drainage  in  England,  found  that  an  undrained  peat  bog  had  a  uniform  tem- 
perature of  46  degrees  below  a  distance  of  one  foot  below  the  surface.  In 
Tune  he  found  the  temperature  at  47  degrees  seven  inches  below  the  surface, 
while  the  drained  portion  had  a  temprature  of  66  degrees  at  seven  inches  and 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  two  feet.  It  has  been  found  by  actual  obser- 
vation that  the  seed  bed  of  a  well  drained,  well  tilled  soil  will  be  from  5  to 
15  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  a  poorly  drained  and  poorly  tilled  one. 

Drainage  lessens  evaporation  simply  by  removing  the  surplus  snow  and 
rain  water  by  filtration.  It  thus  raises  the  temperature  of  the  soil  by  allow- 
ing the  sun  to  warm  the  soil  instead  of  evaporating  the  water  which  really 
makes  the  soil  colder.  As  the  water  is  carried  off  through  the  underdrains. 
there  is  a  space  left  in  the  soil,  and  the  air,  which  is  a  very  necessary  agent 
in  the  liberation  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  is  also  required  bv  the  roots. 
enters  these  small  spaces.  The  air  being  warmer  in  the  spring  than  the  soil 
also  helps  to  warm  the  land.  As  a  good  soil  will  hold  about  one-half  of  it^ 
own  weight  by  attraction,  which  cannot  be  drained  out,  there  is  not  much  fear 
that  gentle  summer  showers  will  be  wasted  by  filtration  even  upon  thoroughly 
drained  land,  while  a  way  is  still  open  by  the  drains  for  the  escape  of  heavy 
rains. 
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After  all  the  question  is,  will  it  pay  to  underdrain?  Drainage  is  a  per- 
manent investment.  It  is  not  an  operation  like  the  application  of  manure 
which  we  should  expect  to  see  returned  in  the  form  of  saleable  crops  in  two 
or  three  years,  or  five  or  six  at  the  most,  nor  like  the  labor  applied  in  culti- 
vating an  annual  crop.  The  question  is  not,  whether  drainage  will  pay  m 
one  or  two  years,  but  will  it  pay  in  the  long  run?  Will  it,  when  completed, 
return  to  the  farm  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  spent?  Will  it  be 
more  profitable  on  the  whole  than  investment  in  bank  stock  or  some 
other  fairly  safe  risk?  Let  us  use  an  illustration  to  bring  this  out  more 
clearly.  Suppose  it  costs  |200  to  drain  thoroughly  a  six-acre  field.  Had 
this  been  expended  in  labor  to  produce  a  crop  of  vegetables  or  small  fruits 
we  should  get  our  money  back  the  first  year,  with  a  fair  profit.  Or,  in  man- 
ure, or  commercial  fertilizers  we  would  expect  to  get  our  money  out  of  it  in 
two,  three,  or  four  years.  But  we  have  been  doing  permanent  work  which 
should  outlive  us  if  properly  done.  Therefore  if  our  drained  land  should  pay 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  it  is  a  paying  investment.  Allowing  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  this  would  mean  that  for  the  |200  expended  we  should  receive  annually 
$12  more  from  this  six  acres  than  before  draining,  which  would  require  from 
two  to  four  bushels  of  com,  barley  or  wheat  per  acre  extra  to  pay  the  $2.00. 
Any  one  who  has  been  kept  back  in  the  spring's  work  because  of  wet  land, 
or  had  to  replant  because  the  seed  had  rotted  in  the  ground,  or  similar 
troubles,  will  admit  that  any  land  not  naturally  drained  will  pay  for  such 
investment. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  who  have  drained  such  land  as  required 
it,  have  received  nothing  less  than  a  paying  rate.  Usually  not  less  than  an 
increase  of  1-6  in  grain  crops  has  been  received,  and  often  very  much  more, 
especially  after  the  ground  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years,  as  the  efFec- 
tiveness  of  a  drain  increases  as  the  water  finds  its  way  into  the  new  channels. 

Besides  the  lands  already  under  cultivation  which  are  rendered  more 
productive  by  drainage,  there  are  many  hill-sides  where  springs  burst  out, 
and  flat  stretches  at  the  foot  of  hills  which  receive  the  drainage  of  higher 
lands,  that  are  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation  besides  being  a  nuisance  and  an 
eye  sore.  If,  of  these  wet  portions  we  make  by  draining  good,  warm,  arable 
land,  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  percentage  on  capital  invested,  but  whether 
the  land  when  drained  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  drainage.  Surely  such 
land  should  be  underdrained  if  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  clear 
field,  and  besides  would  it  not  pay? 

I  think  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  small  farm  well  worked  is 
more  profitable  than  a  large  one  poorly  worked.  On  the  majority  of  our 
farms,  or  certain  portions  thereof,  underdraining  will  put  the  land  in  better 
condition  for  work,  and  will  allow  work  for  a  longer  period  of  the  year.  Is 
money  thus  spent  not  as  profitable  as  if  used  in  increasing  our  acreage? 

As  no  doubt  many  know,  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the  Agricultural 
College  has,  during  the  past  few  seasons,  been  of  considerable  help  to  many 
who  wishes  to  underdrain,  but  were  not  sure  of  the  best  methods  to  adopt,  or 
whether  or  not  they  had  fall  enough.  To  any  such  the  Department  of  Physics 
will  send  a  man  to  take  the  levels  of  his  land,  locate  drains,  and  advise  as  to 
the  best  methods  to  adopt.  The  only  expense  incurred  for  the  work  would 
be  the  railway  expenses  of  the  person  sent  by  the  Department.  Any  one 
needing  such  assistance  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  College. 
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LIFE  ON  THE  FARM. 
By  Wm.  Johnson,  St.  Maeys,  Ont. 


I. — The  Natural  Life. 

The  sum  of  life  is  to  live  and  be  happy.  To  attain  an  end  so  desirable 
as  long  life  and  happiness,  opinion  regarding  what  course  should  be  pursued 
is  as  varied  and  apparently  incomprehensible  as  humanity  itself.  There  are 
several  incidental  essentials  to  this  object,  however,  which  may  be  common 
lo  all :  1st,  good  health ;  2nd,  congenial  occupation ;  3rd,  honesty  of  purpose 
and  free  exercise  of  the  affections.  That  all  mankind  do  not  share  in  these 
privileges  may  not  arise  from  inherent  defects  in  their  nature.  On  the  con- 
trary, men  in  their  eagerness  for  happiness  often  destroy  or  relinquish  that 
beneficent  fountain  from  which  pure  happiness  alone  can  come.  In  gross 
violation  of  natural  law  they  surround  themselves  with  conditions  and  envir- 
onment which  utterly  exclude  any  possibility  of  enjoying.  Nature's  external 
beauty.    They  divorce  themselves  from  her  and  must  suffer. 

Nature  is  divine  in  her  origin.  In  appreciating  her  beneficence  anfl 
sublime  operations  for  those  depending  upon  her,  those  qualities  in  mankind 
which  indicate  an  affection  for  her,  will  by  their  constant  exercise  determine 
the  greatest  sum  of  human  happiness.  There  are  no  defects  in  those  natural 
laws  which  have  existed  from  the  beginning  of  all  time.  Sure  as  eternity 
itself  they  will  continue  to  the  end  of  all  time.  Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  but  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  will  be  rewarded  for  ever.  This  promise 
is  given  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  to  none  other  of  God's  creatures.  Let 
every  farmer  bear  in  mind  that  his  calling  is  set  apart  by  the  Creator  as  first 
of  all  callings.  Complete  harmony  and  good  to  all  lie  at  the  root  of  his  occu- 
pation and  extend  to  the  care  of  all  created  things.  Whenever  disorder  or 
unpleasantness  come  into  life  they  arise  from  a  violation  of  natural  condi- 
tions. Wherever  Nature's  laws  are  ignored  she  is  inexorable  in  CKacting  her 
penalty  to  the  uttermost  limit.  It  follows  then  that  the  farther  we  remove 
from  man's  natural  calling  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  so  we  are  likely  to  err.  If 
this  be  true  then  it  must  also  follow  that  whatever  mode  of  life  brings  us  clos- 
est to  Nature  must  lie  nearest  to  that  source  from  which  springs  our  purest 
happiness.  This,  then,  is  a  privilege  enjoyed  in  its  greatest  degree  by  the 
farmer. 

I  believe  an  ideal  life  above  all  things  is  to  prosecute  a  congenial  call- 
ing. Happy  is  he  who  has  found  this  on  a  plot  of  fertile  Canadian  soil.  Sur- 
rounded by  Nature  in  her  fairest  forms,  receiving  daily  from  her  beneficent 
hand  ample  reward  for  his  labor,  walking  in  paths  which  heaven  designed 
for  men,  promised  seed  time  and  harvest,  if  his  heart  is  not  then  glad  within 
him,  the  sun  shines,  earth  rejoices  and  season  come  and  go  in  vain  for  him. 
His  soul  is  out  of  tune  with  creation  and  for  him  there  is  but  little  hope.  Bv 
keeping  in  touch  with  Nature,  manhood  is  constantly  renewed.  Our  spiritual 
longings  having  free  course,  are  built  up  and  made  strong,  that  we  may 
become  better  men.  We  cannot  help  but  notice  in  all  her  operations  around 
us  that  she  is  ministering  to  our  comfort  and  our  happiness.  As  we  remove 
farther  from  her  influence  we  become  more  liable  to  fall  into  error.  Who- 
ever teaches  that  Nature  and  error  in  mankind  are  inseparablet  it  seems  to 
me  are  mistaken.  Error  in  this  world  was  not  nor  will  be  consfsteat  with 
Nature.  It  has  arisen  from  extraneous  circumstances  which  men  have 
created  in  a  wrong  pursuit  of  happiness.     Wickedness  in  its  gross  disgust- 
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ing  form  is  not  found  on  the  farm.  If  it  chance  to  be  there  (and  it  is  undeni- 
able that  it  sometimes  is)  it  cannot  exist  there.  It  soon  crawls  in  its  wretch- 
edness to  a  centre  of  population.  There  it  can  hide  and  practise  its  decep- 
tions among  congenial  associates. 

That  farm  life  is  most  favorable  to  good  conduct  and  a  pure  existence, 
is  a  generally  accepted  fact  which  needs  no  explanation  from  me.  Those 
admirable  people  of  whom  Ian  McLaren  wrote  afford  indubitable  proof  of 
the  moral  attitude  of  their  lives.  Dwelling  in  thatched  cottages,  (each  on 
his  little  farm)  they  had  constant  communion  with  Nature  in  all  her  varied 
aspects.  They  became  like  their  environment.  Their  character  was  moulded 
in  the  purity  of  their  surroundings.  Only  a  short  distance  from  these  glen 
people  were  great  cities.  In  these  had  gathered  together,  in  spite  of  relig- 
ion, learning,  moral  effort,  unselfish  charities  of  the  noblest  description,  a 
mass  of  wretchedness,  squalor  and  grossness  such  as  no  dweller  in  a  rural 
district  had  any  conception  of.  Rural  populations  know  nothing  of  what  is 
happening  every  day  in  great  commercial  centres,  and  it  is  a  blessing  for  all 
that  they  do  not.  If  the  national  life  blood  has  in  every  age  and  in  all  lands 
flowed  from  the  farm,  the  Creator  has  given  those  who  remain  there  a  deter- 
mined advantage  over  all  others:  To  remain  on  the  farm  therefore  i?  a  safe 
guard  to  purity.  The  pure  are  fittest,  and  the  fittest  will  survive.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  trusty  that  will  be  trusted.  It  is  only  those  who  are  guilty  of 
no  wrong  that  can  be  truly  blest.  And  lastly,  I  affirm  tha;t  the  incentives  to 
gross  or  impure  living  are,  on  Canadian  farms,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  a  fact  indicating  our  love  of  Nature  as 
an  inhetent  principle  of  life  and  source  of  happiness.  When  summet  cOmes 
with  her  train  of  fruits,  flowers  and  beautiful  adornments,  what  happens? 
Citizens,  whoiJe  condition  6r  circumstances  will  permit  of  change,  avaiV them- 
selves of  it.  From  comfortable  homes  and  attractive  suburban  surroundings 
in  the  city  they  go  back  again  to  seek  enjoyment  in  that  re&lm  whose  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  restfulness  and  repose.  That  spiritual  essence 
implanted  in  all  men,  coexistent  with  Niiture* herself,  leads  ud  on  T^ith  irre- 
sistible force  to  those  places  where  she  holds  her  court  in  quietness'  and  peace. 
In  halls  by  the  riverbank,  silvery  lake  or  sequestered  glen;  amidst  rural 
environment  and  seclusion,  she  gives  her  ch6icest  offerings  free  to  all.  There 
the  citizen  may  patch  his  solitary  tent  and  breathe  again  the  pure  breath  of 
heaven.  For  a  season  he  leaves  his  cares  of  business  behind  him.  He  experi- 
ences a  new  delight  in  contemplating  scenes  where  innocence  and  peace  pre- 
vail. Ask  him  as  he  enierges  from  hifi  temporary  home  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing; ''How  fares  it  with  youP"  There  is  but  one  answer.  "This  is  simply 
grand.  City  life  is  not  like  this.  Why  I  am  being  m:ade  over  anew."  He 
has  only  so  far  looked  on  nature  and  thus  he  is  healed.  His  environment  has 
made  him  a  better  man  or  rather  appealed  to  his  spiritual  nattire.  All  is 
well  with  himself  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  it  seems,  well  with  every  per- 
son else.  Life  is  better ;  men  are  better;  the  world  is  better.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  order  to  have  a  good  life,  good  men  surrounding  you,  and  pleasant  associa- 
tions, you  must  strike  the  key  note  in  your  bosom  and  all  things  will  join  in 
harmony.  Where  men  are  constantly  coming  into  contact  with  Nature,  as 
all  farmers  must,  their  environment  is  favorable  to  purity  of  conduct  and 
healthful  existence  beyond  all  others. 

It  may  be  said,  however;  that  this  chainge  from  city  tb  rural  life' for  a 
time,  does  not  arise  from  a  love  of  Nature  but  a  love  of  variety.  Variety, 
it  IS  said,  constitutes  the  charm  of  life.  This  may  be  so,  but' after  all,  as  rural 
life  IS  a  natural  life,  the  variety  offered  by  rural  scenes  never  degrades.  They 
afford  an  elevation  of  spirit  in  their  enjoyment,  followed  by  no  depression  of 
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soul.  It  follows  then  that  as  all  evolution  is  onward  to  a  greater  good,  so 
the  natural  instincts  of  men  lead  them  to  forego  artificial  life  and  come  Iwick 
to  first  principles  as  dwellers  on  the  land.  Hence  we  find  men  of  substance 
spend  their  day  in  the  artificial  life  of  the  cities,  but  retire  to  the  country  for 
quietness  and  irest. 

Farm  life  being  truly  a  natural  life,  then  it  must  follow  that  it  should 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible  in  order  to  retain  a  large  percentage 
of  young  people  in  the  rural  districts.  One  would  suppose  then 
that  a  matter  so  desirable  would  be  a  first  consideration  of  all  men  who 
are  anxious  to  exalt  their  country.  That  it  has  not  been  so  in  years  past  is 
a  misfortune  from  which  I  make  bold  to  say,  mankind  has  suffered.  Since  it 
has  been  recognized  that  natural  or  rural  life  is  productive  of  so  much  good, 
its  advancement  ought  to  command  attention  and  support  from  all  good  men. 
It  is  humiliating  to  know,  however,  that  in  progressive  Canada  even  until 
recent  years  suoh  has  not  been  the  attitude  of  our  prominent  men.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  until  1870  agriculture  was  neglected.  While  progress 
was  made  in  other  branches,  while  colleges  were  established  and  amply 
endowed,  no  one  raised  his  voice  in  favor  of  that  industry  upon  which 
Canada's  success  depends.  It  is  more  humiliating  still  to  know  that  those 
agencies  now  introduced  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  were  not  appre- 
ciated by  those  whose  interest  they  were  designed  to  serve.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  now  to  believe  that  in  1873  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Ontario 
Parliament  from  what  is  undoubedly  one  of  the  oldest  settled  and  wealthy 
counties  of  Western  Ontario,  praying  the  government  not  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  College  in  this  Province  because  it  would  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  farming  community.  For  long  years  subsequent  to  the 
establishment  of  Guelph  College  it  was  a  football  for  politicians.  Among 
the  farming  class  there  are  to  be  found  far  too  many  progressive  farmers 
even  now  who  look  coldly  on  innovations  made  in  their  behalf,  during  recent 
years.  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  many  worthy  farmers  treat  the 
Farmers'  Institute  and  O.  A.  C.  with  ridicule  and  contempt. 

This,  however,  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Habit,  it  is  said, 
becomes  second  nature  or  supplants  nature.  The  history  of  nations  point  with 
unerring  fidelity  to  an  utter  neglect  of  the  agricultural  class.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  farming  as  an  occupation  was  considered  as  a  business  suitable 
only  for  dolts  or  slaves.  Complete  ignorance  of  the  wondrous  principles 
underlying  agriculture,  prevailed.  Those  mighty  operations  of  nature  'which 
excite  amazement  in  the  greatest  minds  of  modem  times,  challenged  neither 
the  admiration  nor  understanding  of  the  farmer.  Evolution  going  on  every 
day  under  his  eye  had  no  interest  for  him.  He  pursued  his  way  unimpressed 
by  it  all. 

Agricultural  life  has  now  changed.  The  manner  of  thought  of  a  farmer 
has  changed.  His  discussions  on  his  business  with  his  neighbors  have  a 
wider  range  than  formerly.  In  old  days  many  intelligent  men  settled  as 
poineers.  But  that  quality  in  them  was  at  a  discount.  Physical  strengtli 
and  endurance  were  at  a  premium.  This  is  now  reversed,  thought  commands 
a  premium.  Under  these  condftions,  our  course  is  clear.  We  must  educate, 
educate,  educate !  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  agencies  we  now  have  in  the 
Agricultural  College  and  Farmers'  Institute.  Let  every  farmer's  son  in 
Canada  know  and  be  impressed  with  this  fact,  that  it  is  he  whom  natural  law 
holds  to  account  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  race. 

But  it  may  be  said  these  agencies  are  imperfect.  Perhaps  they  are. 
Perfection  implies  the  limit  of  possibility.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we 
have  not  reached  that  point.    This  I  will  say,  however  imperfect  they  may 
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be,  if  the  farmers  would  adopt  and  carry  out  methods  suggested  from  time  to 
time  by  the  College  and  disseminated  through  the  Farmers'  Institute,  we 
would  at  last  be  on  a  path  leading  to  greater  success. 

Agriculture  being  a  natural  life  it  may  be  well  to  compare  or  contrast 
the  advantages  appertaining  to  it,  with  those  conditions  which  affect  and 
give  form  to  other  classes.  "Thou  shalt  earn  thy  bread  by  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow'*  is  an  irrevocable  edict  passed  upon  all  men.  Nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished great  or  small  without  labor.  To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  honest  labor 
in  security  and  peace  is  the  sum  of  happiness.  It  is  a  mistake  to  measure 
success  by  an  accumulation  of  dollars  and  cents.  While  money  is  a  necessity 
under  our  present  social  condition,  it  is  not  a  panacea  for  life's  ills.  While 
it,  to  some  extent,  affords  security  against  want  and  hardship  it  does  not 
positively  prevent  either.  There  is  only  one  calling  in  life  that  while  it 
may  not  be  eminently  favorable  to  an  accumulation  of  great  wealth,  forms 
a  certain  safeguard  against  famine.  The  sun  will  shine,  rains  descend,  and 
Mother  Earth  will  give  her  increase  for  the  preservation  of  man  and  beast. 
Agriculture  offers  a  security  for  means  of  existence  that  no  other  calling  can. 
Financial  distress  overtakes  and  throws  a  dark  cloud  on  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness. Money  passes  away  and  leaves  its  former  possessor  in  poverty.  Those 
in  possession  of  wealth  are  filled  with  forebodings  of  to-morrow's  specula- 
tions. The  toiling  masses,  dependent  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
others,  are  subject  to  many  vicissitudes  that  n'^ver  affect  the  farmer.  He 
stands  alone  and  as  far  as  the  necessities  of  life  are  concerned,  is  independent 
of  them  all.  Those  convulsions  that  affect  trade,  such  as  fashion,  style,  pub- 
lic utility,  or  popular  caprice,  may  come  up  to  the  farm  gate,  but  they 
should  not  enter  in.  Thousands  of  deserving  artisans  may  suffer.  Distress 
comes^  on  them,  not  through  misconduct  on  their  part.  They  can  neither 
restrain  nor  avert  these  misfortunes  that  overtake  them,  for  the  exigencies  of 
commerce  are  inexorable.  From  whatever  cause  depression  comes,  a  farmer 
may  not  spend  as  much  money,  but  he  has  a  comfortable  home  and  abun- 
dance of  earth's  best  food  to  eat.  That  is  all  he  could  have  if  he  were  worth 
millions. 

In  the  Old  Land,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  thousands  of  indus- 
trious operatives  in  Lancashire  were  rendered  dependent  on  the  world's  char- 
ity. In  all  that  distress  how  fared  the  farmer?  Not  one  of  them  suffered. 
They  felt  the  depression  in  reality  about  as  much  as  they  would  feel  a  street 
brawl  in  Timbuctoo.  Trade  may  flourish  or  trade  may  fail.  Wages  may  rise 
and  fall.  Workmen  in  centres  of  population  may  be  constantly  employed  or 
they  may  starve  in  idleness.  "Candian  farmers  know  little  of  these  things, 
except  through  the  paper.  During  the  agricultural  depression  from  1890  to 
1895,  which,  in  my  forty  years*  experience  as  a  farmer  in  Canada,  were  the 
worst,  how  many  agriculturists  were  pinched  for  the  necessities  of  life? 
Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  say  not  one.  The  farmer  sat  down  every 
day  to  his  usual  fare,  the  best  this  earth  can  afford.  He  drove  out  in  his 
carriage  to  church  and  market  town  quite  as  gay  as  usual.  His  wife  or 
daughter  procured  the  same  little  duck  of  a  hat  as  in  his  years  of  prosperity. 
No  one  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  well  fed,  sturdy  looking,  self  satisfied 
agriculturist  that  he  was  at  that  moment  passing  through  the  greatest 
depression  perhaps  that  agriculture  had  ever  seen.  It  made  this  difference 
to  him  and  this  only.  His  bank  account  did  not  increase  so  rapidly.  His 
'expenditure  on  improvements  was  not  so  great.  As  far  as  a  good  table,  good 
health,  full  barns  and  stables  were  concerned,  he  stood  on  his  own  farm  as 
master  and  lord  above  them  all. 
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I  affirm  then  that  farm  life  insuring  immunity  from  the  vicissitndee 
which  affect  other  classes  surely,  must  be  a  desirable  one.  Let  young  men  and 
women  reared  on  a  farm  consider  well  before  giving  up  an  existence  insuring 
such  safety  as  this.  Let  them  consider  well  before  divorcing  themselves  from 
its  independence,  ease  and  enjoyments,  for  uncertainty,  servitude,  and  that 
artificial  life  which  prevails  in  all  great  centres  of  population. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  young  people  in 
this  country.  Agriculture  stands  and  will  for  ever  stand,  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. Men  and  women  must  work,  must  procure  something  to  support  their 
mortal  bodies.  In  mills,  workshops  and  mines,  an  eternal  grind  goes  on  from 
youth  to  age,  from  boyhood  to  the  grave.  When  their  day  of  usefulness  has 
passed  in  these  vocations  they  are  thrown  like  a  piece  of  rusty  nail  on  the 
scrap  heap.  But  the  farm  yields  a  sure  return  for  labor,  and  every  deserving 
farmer  may  look  on  approaching  age  without  fear. 

Beyond  these  considerations  agriculture  or  rural  life  is  accorded  this 
precedence,  that  from  the  farm  must  come  for  ever  that  purity  and  vitality 
of  life  which  gives  vigor  and  form  to  the  nation.  When  there  are  no  farmers 
there  is  no  country.  If  agriculture  is  neglected  or  falls  into  decay,  the 
nation  falls  into  decay.  Wherever  agriculture  is  progressive  the  nation  will 
be  progressive.  This  is  historically  true.  This  continent,  at  least  that  por- 
tion of  it  lying  north  of  Mexico,  and  especially  our  own  country,  amply  attest 
this  fact.  I  believe  no  other  vocation  in  life  afEords  conditions  which  satisfy 
the  greater  minds  to  such  an  extent.  It  is  somewhat  strange  also,  that 
i^ile  it  gives  scope  to  the  highest  order  of  human  thought  no  other  calling 
will  give  larger  or  surer  returns  to  the  humblest  intellect  or  most  primitive 
clodhopper  that  ever  burlesqued  his  calling. 

When  George  III.  was  King  of  Great  Britain  he  was  asked  to  attend  a 
council  of  state  at  a  critical  period  of  British  History.  He  replied :  ''Gk>od 
God,  don't  be  in  a  hurry !  Come  along  till  I  show  you  what  splendid  cabbages 
I  am  raising."  Our  most  gracious  Sovereign  King  Edward  looks  every  inch 
a  farmer.  If,  therefore,  there  is  anything  in  a  farmer's  life  lacking  dignity, 
it  lies  in  himself  and  not  in  his  vocation.  The  man  who  holds  the  plouj^h, 
holds  the  force,  that  holds  the  world.  He  stands  near  to  Nature.  If  she  does 
sometimes  frown  on  his  advances,  she  smiles  also  on  him  under  cold 
neglect.  Beyond  her  most  profuse  favors  she  gives  to  him  strength  of  form, 
energy  of  soul,  and  that  peaceful  contentment  which  are  unknown  to  any 
other  calling  on  this  earth.  These  are  blessings  which  I  regret  to  say  too 
many  of  my  brother  farmers  regard  with  little  acceptance. 

In  a  land  with  climate  and  soil  suitable  for  agriculture,  what  do  we  find 
till  the  farmer  comes  P  In  our  own  Canada  there  was  a  nation  and  a  people. 
But  they  were  savage  men  living  in  brutality  and  filth.  There  was  no  pro- 
gress. The  amenities  which  make  life  worth  living  were  unknown.  There 
was  no  seed  time  and  harvest,  no  sowing  in  hope  and  no  reaping  in  joy,  no 
ploughman's  whistle  or  milk-maid's  song.     There  were  no  farmers ! 

But  the  pioneer  came^and  with  his  strong  right  arm  and  invincible  cour- 
age. We  may  well  say  regarding  him — Vent,  Vidi^  Vict;  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered.  His  determination  was  to  wrest  from  Nature  her  choicest  offer- 
ings. Canada,  until  his  advent  was  not  a  country.  It  was  a  piece  of  earth, 
where  roamed  at  large,  wild  and  savage  beasts  and  wilder  and  more  savage 
men.  Without  the  farmer  this  great  country  would  have  remained  like  a 
blot  on  creation,  a  burlesque  on  creative  power.  All  the  trading  speculators 
of  God's  earth  would  never  have  made  a  place  for  mankind  to  dwell.  A  wild- 
emess  it  iad  been  from  the  beginning  of  all  time.  A  wilderness  it  would 
have  remained. 
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The  agriculturist  came,  however,  and  what  a  change!  In  his  train 
came  those  agencies  which  are  always  hanging  in  his  wake,  but  never  found 
in  advance.  If  Canada  now  challenges  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  thanks  to  those  pioneer  farmers  who  cut  out  a  pathway  for  progress. 
Canadians  now  look  with  pride  on  the  achievenments  of  mechanical  skill  in 
our  country.  We  glory  in  the  operations  of  science,  the  splendid  conquests 
of  industry,  the  mag^ficent  temples  raised  to  worship  the  Most  High,  and 
in  our  seminaries  of  learning  second  to  none  in  this  world.  We  now  have 
charities  reaching  out  to  protect  misfortune,  mitigating  the  pains  of  dis- 
ease, and  alleviating  sorrow  and  distress.  Let  this  generation  and  all  suc- 
ceeding ones  remember  that  the  poineer  farmer  cleared  a  way,  and  with 
clarion  notes  through  the  wildest  forests  on  earth,  sounded  an  advance  to  it 
all.  Verily,  Verily,  the  man  that  holds  the  plough,  holds  the  force,  that 
rules  the  world. 

This  being  ihe  case  then,  that  class  who  rendered  such  service  to  man- 
kind as  thode  who  produced  food  for  them  all,  should,  we  think,  have  received 
first  consideration  from  the  state.  Such,  I  regret  to  say,  was  not  the  case. 
In  order  that  a  state  should  exist  its  people  must  be  fed.  This  admits  of  no 
contradiction.  And  yet  all  classes  appeared  to  have  been  protected  except 
the  farmer  who  was  a  foundation  for  it  all.  Institutes  and  Colleges  of  learn- 
ing to  teach  every  conceivable  thing  execpt  that  of  producing  good  food  on 
which  men  could  live  have  been  in  existence  for  centuries. 

Canadian  pioneers  hewed  paths  for  such  progress  as  this  world  had  never 
seen.  They  have  been  the  means  of  creating  many  avenues  for  honest  labor. 
They  have  formulated  many  vocations  by  which  men  could  support  them- 
selves in  moderate  comfort  and  independence.  They  h-ave  revolutionized 
social  conditions  and  raised  men  in  many  directions  to  higher  plains  and 
nobler  aspirations.    They  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  mankind. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out,  however,  that  nearly  all  our  greatest 
progress  took  its  rise  exactly  at  that  period  when  men  were  being  better  fed. 
Prior  to  that  time  when  agriculture  was  begun  in  America,  the  masses  in 
European  countries  were  starving.  Those  lands  could  not  produce  sufficient 
food  to  support  their  dense  populations.  Laboring  men  were  fed  like  swine. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  being  in  poverty,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
human  intellect  was  available  for  discovery  or  progress.  A  man  on  the  very 
edge  of  death  through  want  can  do  nothing  well.  But  when  this  country 
began  to  send  forward  an  unlimited  supply  of  good  food — ^what  a  change! 
Men  who  had  been  living  on  husks,  when  they  were  better  fed,  developed 
traits  of  character  that  led  out  into  the  path  of  improvement,  with  an  energy 
and  skill  whicti  surprised  the  world.  Therefore,  from  the  day  men  got 
plenty  to  eat,  progress  and  discovery  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  we  of  this^ 
age  look  with  wonder  and  amazement  on  what  we  ourselves  have  accom- 
plished. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  17th  centurv  and  the  whole  of  the  18th, 
science  has  continually  proved  by  her  researches  that  a  man^s  food  has  much 
to  do  with  his  morals,  his  life  and  his  character.  Good  food  makes  good 
blood,  good  men ;  good  men  do  good  deeds,  and  good  deeds  are  a  man's  salva- 
tion. Hitherto,  to  improve  this  world  we  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  We 
did  everything  for  the  poor  slave  except  fill  his  stomach  with  good  food. 
Admonitions  for  his  welfare  were  scattered  on  every  side.  So  far,  it  had  not 
occurred  to  our  public  teachers  that  a  starving  man  is  not  amenable  to  rea- 
son, religion,  morality  or  future  punishment.  Give  the  same  person  plenty 
of  good  food  and  he  becomes  a  better  citizen  and  in  any  calling  in  life  will 
be  abetter  man. 
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Notwithstanding  the  recognized  necessity  for  a  well  fed  population  as 
a  sure  means  of  regeneration  and  progress,  the  agriculturists  who  were  reaUy 
to  accomplish  this,  received  no  consideration.  They  were  left  to  strive  with 
Nature  as  best  they  could.  They  were  considered  as  a  class  having  nothing 
to  do  with  a  man's  well  being.  This  principle  was  ignored  by  our  leading 
men,  that  to  reach  a  man's  soul  always  enter  by  way  of  his  stomach.  Had 
this  fact  been  established  long  years  before,  this  world's  prog^ress  might  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  The  land  of  redeemed  spirits  might 
have  had  more  dwellers  therein,  and  earth  would  assuredly  had  many  mil- 
lions of  happier  people. 

No  effort  was  made  then  to  aid  the  man  behind  the  plow.  These  impres- 
sive gentlemen  with  college  degrees  attached  to  their  names  floated  along  on 
the  shoulders  of  society  with  ease  and  complacence.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  an  All  Wise  Providence  had  given  them  intellectual  powers  to  lead 
weaker  men  to  the  light.  By  this  means,  as  heaven  had  blessed  them  they 
would  be  a  blessing  to  other  men  and  so  make  this  world  better  for  their  being 
bom.  Nay,  some  men  earned  the  sobriquet  of  being  great  men,  who  played 
on  the  chess  board  of  fate  with  the  blood  of  agricultural  slaves  who  farmed 
their  land,  -or  staked  them  and  their  wretched  holdings  on  a  cast  of  the  dice. 
A  farmer  then  was  a  mere  hind.  He  pottered  away  on  his  hungry  acres  with 
such  success  as  might  be  expected  from  his  knowledge,  his  opportunities  and 
imperfect  appliances.  His  produce  he  conveyed  to  market  in  creels  on  a  don- 
key's back.  He  walked  alongside  his  brother  ass  forming  a  team.  In  Euro- 
pean countries  some  lordling  held  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  a  mere  chattel  sold 
with  the  estate.  His  dwelling  place  was  not  at  all  equal  to  a  Canadian  stable 
of  the  present  day.  His  food  was  not  superior  to  that  fed  every  day  to  a  Can- 
adian sow.  It  was  not  till  his  lord  and  master  found  that  circumstances  were 
changing  and  it  might  be  to  his  advantage  to  look  into  the  condition  of  his 
tenant  farmer  that  progress  began  to  be  made.  By  so  doing  he  might  improve 
his  own  condition,  which  was  of  first  importance.  If  better  methods  could  be 
introduced  into  agriculture  he  might  obtain  higher  rents.  He  began  to 
improve  his  tenants,  therefore,  as  he  improved  his  cattle.  And  it  may  safely 
be  said  with  the  same  idea  regarding  both.  From  these  motives  sprung 
improved  conditions  amongst  the  rural  population  in  Great  Britain. 

It  will  be  noted  there  was  nothing  in  these  innovations  indicating  an 
Agricultural  College  or  Farmers'  Institute.  Theae  educational  factors  arose 
subsequently.  They  were  a  natural  outcome  of  superior  intelligence  and  a 
wider  range  of  thought.  They  implied  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  natural 
life.  Progressive  men  were  now  embracing  those  principles  that  underlie 
the  best  efforts  of  a  husbandman.  An  immeasurable  field  is  being  opened  up 
in  agricultural  science  which  must  affect  all  mankind.  Far  grater  heights 
must  and  will  be  reached  in  this  important  calling.  No  human  intellect  can 
foreshadow  the  outcome  of  agricultural  investigation.  We  are  as  yet  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  a  great  sea  of  undiscovered  truth.  The  course  of  every 
farmer  then  is  clear.  Let  him  see  to  it  that  he  stands  well  to  the  front  in  sup- 
port of  every  effort  made  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  development.  Let 
him  be  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  calling.  Let  him  come  forward  and 
support  manfully  both  the  Agricultural  College  and  Farmers'  Institutes  as 
organizations  maintained  for  his  special  benefit  and  material  advancement. 
By  adopting  this  course  faithfully  the  time  will  assuredly  come  when  all  men 
will  be  compelled  to  say,  "Verily,  Verily,  the  hand  that  holds  the  plow,  holds 
the  force  that  holds  the  world." 
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II. — Why  Boys  Leave  the  Fark. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  farm  life  as  a  natural  life. 
All  other  means  of  gaining  a  living,  being  artificial,  are  liable  to  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Agriculture  as  a  primary  basis  of  existence  would  survive 
without  any  or  all  of  those  callings  which  follow  the  husbandman.  Trade, 
finance,  science,  manufactures,  in  fact  every  avenue  through  which  human 
thought  or  energy  is  directed  and  developed  are  like  spokes  of  a  great  wheel 
the  hub  of  which  is  agriculture.  Modern  discovery  and  experimental  investi- 
gations in  agriculture  have  subjected  it  to  many  changes.  On  evolu- 
tionary principles  it  must  move  on  like  any  other  calling.  Industries  rise 
and  fall  through  the  action  of  new  agencies.  Steam  came  and  filled  an 
important  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  Steam  power  will  pass  away 
and  the  industries  depending  on  it  will  be  operated  by  another  force.  This 
new  agency  will  be  subservient  to  mankind  and  to  his  purposes.  But  it  will 
be  superceded  by  something  else  of  which  as  yet  no  human  mind  has  any  con- 
ception. No  nian  has  a  right  to  say  that  electricity  will  end  all  discovery. 
Indeed,  reasoning  by  induction,  we  feel  that  we  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  far  greater  achievements.  Evolution  must  go  on,  and  on,  and  on, — 
not  necessarily  as  a  creative  power.  Creation  was  finished  in  8Bons  long  past. 
But  it  will  develop  and  transform  matter  into  new  forms.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege therefore  of  the  farmer,  and  to  him  alone  it  is  given,  that  whatever 
change  may  come,  men  must  be  fed  and  by  his  handiwork  the  life  of  this 
world  must  be  sustained. 

It  seems  clear  that  whatever  affects  agriculture,  affects  all  people.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  notwithstanding  its  importance,  it  was  left  to  struggle 
until  recent  years  unaided  and  alone.  Nay,  in  some  degree  it  was  a  vocation 
despised  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  were  considered  rude,  uncouth 
dolts  not  fitted  by  nature  for  anything  else.  Notwithstanding  this  ignorant 
assumption,  philosophers  had  long  taught  that  it  is  the  great  source  of  a 
nation's  power.  Still  no  one  made  any  effort  to  give  effect  to  new  principles 
prescribed  for  its  guidance.  The  uneducated  farmer  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes  with  his  own  acres.  By  thrift, ,  industry,  and  moderate  desires, 
he  was  always  able  to  procure  a  rough  plenteousness  of  food  to  furnish  his 
table.  This  accounts  undoubtedly  for  his  docility  to  some  extent.  A  full 
stomach  while  it  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  life's  ills  is  certainly  a  soothing 
antidote  for  very  many  of  them.  Thus  to  keep  a  nation  law-abiding  and  good 
natured  give  it  plenty  to  eat  and  something  to  do. 

While  this  speculation  does  seem  correct,  the  average  farmer  was  not 
an  unthinking  character  by  any  means  and  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
his  condition.  Although  he  was  not  blatant  in  publishing  his  disadvant- 
ages he  had  aspirations  which  are  liable  at  any  time  to  take  form  and  give 
an  impetus  to  action  in  healthy  minds.  Hitherto  he  had  not  secured  nor 
could  he  secure  these  comforts  and  luxuries  obtained  by  people  engaged  in 
pursuits  absolutely  depending  on  him  for  their  very  existence.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  long  eared  animal  yoked  to  the  mill  wheel,  while  gloved  hands  with 
arrogant  pomposity  carried  off  his  grist.  Citizens  in  rural  burghs  who  did 
not  represent  perhaps  one-half  of  his  substance  nor  any  superiority  of  intelli- 
gence were  clothed  in  fine  garments  faring  sumptuously  every  day.  They 
had  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement  which  he  could  not  obtain. 
They  had  many  conveniences  unattainable  so  far,  at  least  on  his  farm.  They 
appeared  ordinary  people  in  point  of  business  capacity,  not  apparently 
superior  to  himself.  Comparisons  of  urban  homes,  streets,  gay  and  beauti- 
ful goods  exposed  to  purchasers,  he  always  made  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
Those  splendid  fabrics  in  shop  windows  were  for  citizens  not  farmers.    Much 
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as  lie  admired  them  they  were  beyond  his  ability  to  procure.  The  social  ^ 
position  indicated  by  these  residences  was  beyond  his  reach.  A  refinement ' 
equal  to  what  he  supposed  was  to  be  found  in  these  dainty  homes  could  not 
be  found  in  those  humble  unattractive  dwellings  on  some  concession  line. 
His  visits  to  market  usually  increased  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  con- 
dition. He  knew  all  his  difficulties  and  disappointments  from  bad  crops,  wet 
or  dry  seasons,  and  low  prices.  Like  many  cynical  souls  he  naturally  thought 
he  alone  bore  all  this  earth's  burdens.  Men  were  building  railways,  tele- 
graph lines,  organizing  great  financial  concerns.  Money  it  was  said  was  be- 
coming cheaper  and  plentiful.  Interest  was  falling.  All  these  encouraging 
indications  of  progress  were  of  great  moment  to  the  nation.  But  amid  all 
this  prosperity,  the  n:udge  still  ruined  his  wheat  fields,  eating  out  the  means 
of  existence  for  his  home  and  family.  At  this  period  of  which  I  am  writing 
and  which  comes  within  my  own  experience  as  an  Ontario  farmer,  legislative 
enactments  were  passed  proctecting  medicine,  law,  manufacturers  and 
general  trade  of  all  kinds  but  nothing  for  the  farmer.  He  had  no  coUege 
where  experiments  were  conducted  in  his  interest  which  he  could  not  under- 
take himself.  There  was  no  Farmers'  Institute  to  disseminate  information 
regarding  new  methods  or  discussing  their  application  to  sections  of  our 
country.  Every  farmer  fought  his  own  battle  indei)endent  of  his  neighbor 
or  any  person  else.  He  stood  single  handed  against  agricultural  difficidties. 
The  man  behind  the  plow  appeared  to  have  no  friends,  he  was  left  alone. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he  became  in  some  degree  cynical  in 
his  manner  of  thought.  Every  other  calling  in  life  was  apparently  prefer- 
able to  his.  He  did  not  disguise  his  sentiments  and  feelings  from  his  family. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  I  affirm  is  where  dissatisfaction  with  agricultural 
life  begins.  Right  here  is  where  the  farmer* s  boy  receives  his  first  lesson  as 
to  preferring  almost  any  other  business  to  that  of  farming.  Bight  here  hib 
young  inexperienced  mind  receives  a  bias  which  no  after  conditions  nor 
circumstances  can  ever  altogether  overcome.  There  is  no  question  bat  tUb 
exodus  of  farm  boys  from  agricultural  life  arises  largely  from  early  educa- 
tion in  their  own  homes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  young  people  reared  in  a  farm  have  in  far 
too  many  instances  listened  to  their  condition  contrasted  with  that  of  city 
life,  greatly  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  Such  an  education  is 
easily  comprehended  by  young  minds.  There  is  a  glamor  and  a  glare  ^n 
city  life  that  attract  inexperienced  people.  They  are  carried  away  by  apx>ear- 
ances.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world  and  accept  as  gold  all  that 
glitters.  They  have  youthful  hopes,  aspirations,  likes  and  dislikes.  When 
as  boys  they  visited  the  town  they  were  clad  in  homespun  and  coarse  boots. 
They  looked  rustic  indeed.  They  felt  that  to  compare  their  raiment  with 
those  dainty  garments  they  saw  worn  by  townspeople  would  surely  be  j^reatly 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  There  was  evidence  of  wealth  there,  not  seen  on 
their  concession  line.  Genteel  clerks  smiled  blandly  on  them  behind  counters 
and  thanked  them  for  small  coins  laid  down  in  exchange  for  candy,  with 
the  air  of  a  French  count.  Gentlemenly  looking  business  men  passed  to  and 
from  splendid  banks.  From  the  street  comer  the  youthful  farmer's  boy  saw 
visions  and  dreamed.  When  we  consider  that  parental  influence  as  far  as 
admonition  goes  is  inimical  to  farm  life  and  if  we  consider  that  natural 
craving  for  excitement,  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  affects  young 
minds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  so  many  boys  sever  their  connection  with 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Further,  I  am  with  reluctance  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  too 
many  farmers'  homes  where  several  boys  are  growing  up,  inferences  reg^ard- 
ing  their  individual  capabilities  are  discussed  too  frequtotlj^  in  their  pre- 
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sence.  I  need  not  point  out  that  where  invidious  distinctions  are  made  to  the 
disparagement  of  any  onf  in  a  family  grievous  wrong  has  been  done.  It  is 
still  more  reprehensible  when  this  is  made  applicable  to  farm  life.  I  mean  to 
say  a  gross  mistake  is  made  by  suggesting  that  any  one  who  is  considered  more 
commonplace  than  his  brothers,  be  set  apart  for  a  farmer.  This  implies  two 
propositions :  that  a  youth  of  ordinary  ability  is  fit  only  for  a  f armer,  and 
not  competent  for  professional  or  commercial  life;  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  intellectual  power  to  confine  for  a  single  day  between  the  handles  of  a 
plow  any  man  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  even  an  ordinary 
quantity  of  brains.  The  dolt  of  the  family  or  he  who  is  considered  so  is 
retained  at  home  to  feed  cattle  and  vegetate  like  a  cabbage  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  His  brothers  are  of  course  sent  to  school  and  drilled  on  equations 
and  grammar,  morning,  noon  and  night.  They  are  next  sent  to  High  School,, 
then  to  a  University  whei«  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  they  are  turned  out 
into  the  world  as  highly  finished  specimens  of  professional  art.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  while  this  polishing  process  has  been  going  forward,  while  they 
have  learned  to  decline  nouns  and  conjugate  verbs  they  have  learned  nothing 
of  how  to  fight  the  great  battle  of  life.  In  all  their  university  and  high 
school  work  not  one  jot  or  tittle  was  ever  taught  them  that  it  required  brains 
to  manage  a  farm,  that  in  agriculture  as  it  ought  to  be  managed  all  the  edu- 
cation they  have  received  would  find  full  scope  for  expression. 

The  trend  of  an  academic  course  hitherto  if  not  inimical  to  agricultural 
pursuits  was  certainly  not  favorable  to  a  student  adopting  farm  life  as  a 
vocation.  It  appears  paradoxical  that  with  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Cana* 
dian  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  a  course  of  education  whose  teachings 
were  undoubtedly  not  in  line  with  Canada's  greatest  industry  should  have 
been  so  persistently  supported.  Even  now  remedial  measures  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  educational  system  are  only  in  an  incipient  stage  of  development. 
It  seems  to  me  like  a  mocking  of  our  boasted  knowledge  and  advanced 
civilization  that  it  is  considered  of  more  advantage  to  Canadian  youth  that 
they  should  know  something  about  the  amours  of  Cleopatra  or  the  folly  of 
Haamses  but  nothing  of  how  to  feed  their  own  hens.  Our  present  system,  as 
far  as  giving  a  young  student  an  idea  of  the  desirability  of  rural  life,  seems 
to  be  a  burlesque  on  common  sense.  Schools  of  learning  have  taught  for  ages 
crabbed  Greek  and  more  disjointed  Latin  to  excluding  very  largely  what  is 
practically  useful.  What  is  not  practical  is  useless.  All  knowledge  should 
be  broadened  and  made  subservient  to  the  requirements  of  present  conditions. 
In  spite,  however  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in  this  work-a-day  world,  grave 
dignified  professors  in  cap  and  gown  still  sit  in  calm  seclusion  quite  content 
apparently  with  the  old  musty  methods  of  centuries  long  gone  by.  As  far 
as  Canadian  education  is  concerned  in  connection  with  agriculture,  till 
recently  the  dead  hand  of  the  dead  past  has  held  fast  with  the  grip  of  a 
giant  the  infant  struggles  of  a  great  living  present.  It  were  far  better  for 
a  boy,  rather  than  torment  his  brains  with  dead  languages  of  a  dead  civiliza- 
tion, that  he  remained  at  his  own  country  home  and  learned  to  round  up  a 
hill  of  potatoes. 

Again  there  are  certain  details  connected  with  our  present  system  which 
have  a  great  influence  in  drawing  boys  from  farm  life.  It  is  through  acade- 
mic training  that  distinction  is  obtained.  Nearly  all  life's  prizes  are  arrang- 
ed so  as  to  fall  on  academic  shoulders.  So  far  there  have  been  too  few  honors 
for  agriculture.  Its  history  has  not  been  attractive.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  men  who  stand  full  in  the  public  eye  may  have  been  bom  on  a  farm,  which 
was  only  a  circumstance.  That  polish  which  is  obtained  in  schools  is  what 
shines.  The  stone  may  not  have  been  of  first  water  but  it  has  been  burn- 
ished to  its  utmost  limit.     It  far  outshines  perhaps  a  more  precious  one  in 
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its  native  clay  on  the  farm.  If  success  is  obtained  by  these  boys  trained  in 
our  schools  it  is  attributed  to  education.  That  sta^k  of  carl  hemp  they  took 
with  them  from  the  farm  is  considered  as  having  no  part  in  their  success. 
The  glamor  of  history  as  a  rule  throws  her  brightest  light  on  educated  men. 
Our  schools  teach  very  properly  that  education  is  a  power  of  which  every 
youth  should  avail  himself.  They  have  taught  also  by  a  discreet  silence 
on  this  question  that  greatness  cannot  be  attained  by  tilling  a  farm.  Young 
minds  are  bent  and  impressed  with  other  ideas  than  agriculture.  There  is 
nothing  attractive  in  its  humdrum  details,  ''The  lives  of  great  men  all 
remind  us,  We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

Young  students  are  taught,  therefore,  to  look  with  pride  on  our  great 
merchants,  mechanics,  doctors,  lawyers,  inventors,  preachers,  painters,  poets, 
baseball  players,  The  mighty  achievements  of  hockey  and  lacrosse  teams, 
Marathon  racers,  but  so  far  no  farmers.  In  those  national  repositories 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  great  men,  almost  every  class  is  represented 
except  the  farmer.  Does  this  imply  an  inherent  contempt  for  honest  toil? 
Let  a  Normal  School  student  look  over  that  array  of  figures  which  seems  to 
throw  a  halo  over  its  walls.  Do  they  see  any  farmer  there?  No,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  for  the  honor  of  my  country  there  is  not  one.  Surely  all 
virtue,  all  self-denial,  all  earthly  greatness,  all  heroism  does  not  lie  on  the 
other  side  of  a  degree.  Where  are  all  the  Millers,  Thompsons,  Johnstons, 
Ballantynes,  Davidsons,  Stones  and  many  others  who  raised  this  Canada  into 
the  front  rank  of  nations  as  an  agricultural  country.  All  or  nearly  all  are 
sleeping  in  their  graves.  There  is  no  place  apparently  for  a  figure  of  those 
great  men  in  the  sacred  places  of  our  people.  Again  I  repeat :  Ah  yes;  they 
were  only  farmers.  When  these  details  therefore  are  placed  before  the  youth 
of  this  country  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  leave  the  farm. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  singularly  ef  ective  instance  attracting  the 
rural  population  towards  city  life.  In  a  quiet  farm  house  on  some  conces- 
sion line  all  are  enjoying  comfort  and  rest  after  their  duties  have  been  com- 
pleted. Around  the  table .  all  are  seated — mother  with  needle  and  shears 
making  ''auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel  as  new."  Father  is  deep  in  the 
Toronto  papers.  The  girls  are  preparing  for  the  school  anniversary,  while 
the  boys  are  busy  on  a  book  of  orations  for  they  have  to  say  a  piece  on  that 
great  occasion.  Father  announces  an  item  in  this  week's  paper  which  inter- 
ests them  all.  He  draws  his  chair  closer  to  the  table  and  mother  moves  the 
lalnp  nearer  him,  turning  it  up  a  little  as  she  does  so.  Father  cannot  boast 
of  much  education  but  he  has  looked  the  item  over  and  reads  aloud  an 
editorial  note  as  follows.  ''Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  is  a  pleasing 
duty  devolving  upon  us  to  inform  our  readers  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  one  of  our  largest  financial  institutions  held  in  the  Board 
Room  yesterday,  Mr.  B.,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  trusted  employee  of 
the  Company,  was  appointed  manager.  This  Company  being  perhaps  the 
largest  financial  institution  in  this  city,  the  appointment  carries  with  it  a 
remuneration  counting  away  up  in  the  thousands.  We  are  pleased  also  to 
intimate  that  Mr.  B.  was  reared  on  a  farm  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Tor- 
onto. Another  tribute  to  the  honesty  and  pu$h  of  Country  boys."  This 
item  is  read  in  many  farm  homes  in  Ontario. 

In  homes  where  indecision  was  procrastinating  it  does  so  no  longer 
regarding  boys  in  the  household.  Partial  parental  affection  promptly  steps 
into  the  balance  in  favor  of  city  life  and  the  beam  «ways  away  from  the  farm. 
In  every  family  of  boys  every  one  is  as  clever  as  Mr.  B.  Their  opportunities 
are  quite  equal  to  his.  Therefore  they  must  leave  the  farm  and  occupy  posi- 
tions in  town  where  remuneration  counts  up  in  the  thousands. 
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But  again  experience  and  a  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to  say  to  coun- 
try boys:  There  was  only  one  position  of  this  kind  to  fill  and  there  were 
hundreds  who  were  competent  to  discharge  its  important  duties.  One  man 
out  of  many,  and  only  one  is  required ;  all  others  fall  by  the  way  side.  There 
are  a  hundred  chances  to  one  then  that  you  are  of  that  number  who  are  passed 
over.  We  do  not  hear  of  these.  Failure  in  any  case  is  not  a  cherished  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  Success  is  written  on  mountain  peaks  in  letters  of  gold. 
Seldom  do  we  know  of  that  long  patient  struggle  endured  by  deserving  pro- 
fessional, men  in  order  to  gain  an  honest  living.  Seldom  do  we  hear  of  those 
unfortunates  whose  names  were  indeed  better  forgotten.  Let  every  farm 
boy  consider  these  and  other  circumstances  that  lie  alongside  of  professional 
life.  Let  them  consider  too,  in  order  that  one  sun  should  illumine  the  sky 
for  a  day,  countless  stars  must  hide  their  light. 

We  have  now  to  consider  this  question  of  boys  leaving  the  farm  in  another 
important  aspect. 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  that  we  farmers  should  make  our  homes  more 
attractive  in  order  that  our  families  will  remain  there.  This  seems  to  me 
like  an  implied  reprimand  to  farmers  generally.  It  is  certainly  an  unmis- 
takeable  hint  that  our  surroundings  are  no  better  than  they  should  be.  In 
reply  to  this,  I  submit  that  in  new  settlements  no  standard  can  or  ought  to 
be  set  up.  Pioneer  life  is  a  strenuous  life.  It  is  a  continuous  conflict  with 
Nature  under  most  adverse  circumstances.  Any  rule  as  to  home  environment 
cannot  apply  to  them.  A  rude  shanty  nestling  in  a  corner  surrounded  by 
charred  logs  and  blackened  stumps  does  not  convey  a  feeling  of  comfort. 
It  would  be  rather  difiicult  to  make  an  attractive  home  under  these  coiiditions 
inseparable  from  pioneer  life.  In  old  settlements  throughout  Ontario  parti- 
cularly in  Central  and  Western  sections  little  complaint  can  be  made  regard- 
ing unattractive  homes.  I  defy  contradiction  when  I  say  there  are  no  farmers 
in  this  world  with  better  houses  and  barns  than  are  generally  found  in 
Ontario.  This  appears  more  marvellous  when  pioneer  settlers  are  still  found 
amongst  us  who  have  entered  the  unbroken  forest.  Our  wondrous  success 
is  the  highest  tribute  and  strongest  proof  that  agriculture  in  Ontario  is  and 
has  been  a  profitable  occupation.  Magnificent  residences  have  been  or'  are 
being  erected  everywhere.  Each  is  vieing  with  his  neighbor  for  attractive- 
ness in  style  and  convenience  in  construction.  Flowers  are  cultivated,  trees 
are  planted,  music  and  painting  are  found  in  every  home  where  there  is  a 
family  of  young  people. 

Traders  in  town  will  tell  you  much  of  their  finest  goods  is  going  to  the 
country.  Canadian  farm  bams  are  not  only  a  surprise  but  a  subject  of 
marvel  to  British  and  American  farmers  who  visit  us  on  pleasure  or  business. 
Fine  horses,  carriages  with  silver  or  brass  mounted  harness,  garments  of 
finest  material  are  provided  for  the  families  either  for  church  or  market. 
Still  farmers  are  told  to  make  their  homes  more  attractive  and  their  boys 
would  remain.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  statements  they  are  fast 
passing  away.  As  to  the  isolation  of  rural  life,  that  cannot  be  entirely  over- 
come. Telephones  are  now  general  in  many  sections  and  free  mail  delivery 
with  improved  facilities  for  transportation  will  complete  in  a  very  short 
period  that  march  of  improvement,  begun  half  a  century  ago  by  the  pioneers. 

Lastly,  I  desire  now  to  speak  of  a  problem  in  connection  with  the  life 
of  country  boys  which  I  fear  will  never  be  entirely  solved.  A  solution 
would  not  be  difficult  as  a  business  proposition.  Human  nature  is  slow. 
During  boyhood  (prior  to  21  years)  no  injustice  is  done  if  a  youth  assists  in 
farm  operations  without  remuneration  being  named.  His  father  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  civil  conduct  of  his  son  and  the  son  is  supposed  to  accept  such 
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kindness  and  consideration  as  parental  affection  measures  out  to  him  as  com- 
plete satisfaction  for  his  work  on  the  farm.  So  far  so  good.  The  age  of  21 
is  passed  and  the  mantle  of  citizenship  drops  on  the  young  man's  shoulders. 
He  is  now  legally  a  man  and  society  demands  that  he  now  discharge  life's 
duties  and  responsibilities  like  a  man.  While  the  age  of  21  has  passed,  par- 
ental authority  appears  not  to  be  cognizant  that  a  change  has  come  over 
existing  relationship  between  him  and  his  son.  Matters  for  a  time  drift  on  as 
formerly.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  slow  to  realize  that  the  child  they 
dandled  on  their  knee  is  no  longer  a  child  but  a  man.  They  never  can  see 
that  a  young  fellow  who  is  an  honor  perhaps  to  themselves  is  anything  else 
than  a  youthful  prattling  boy.  They  treat  him  therefore  as  a  child.  In 
continuing  to  do  so  is  where  difficulties  begin  which  often  result  in  separa- 
tion and  breaking  up  family  ties.  From  this  mistaken  parental  affection  a 
greater  number  of  country  boys  are  driven  from  farm  life  than  by  any  other 
circumstance.  The  farmer  himself  is  largely  to  blame  for  many  heart  bum* 
ings  that  come  into  families  at  this  period.  His  idea  is  that  no  one  should 
spend  money  except  in  a  manner  conforming  to  his  desire  or  authority.  All 
shall  labor  and  place  their  earnings  in  his  hand  as  custodian.  When  he  dies 
which  may  not  be  long  they  will  get  all  he  has.  This  does  not  seem  unfair  and 
is  surely  a  pleasant  way  of  doing  things,  for  a  man  of  50  or  60  years  who  has 
reached  the  superbly  economical  period  of  life.  But  what  does  his  family 
think  of  this?  They  certainily  have  rights.  Under  this  plan  a  young  man 
has  no  means  of  obtaining  an  income  for  personal  expenses  except  through 
his  father's  hand.  In  far  to  many  instances  contributions  from  this  source, 
(it  may- be  to  an  industrious  careful  youth)  would  be  of  such  magnitude  as 
those  he  contributes  for  missionary  effort  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  There  is  this 
distinction,  however,  that  while  the  son  may  thankfully  receive  small  mer- 
cies, the  islanders  if  remittances  fall  very  far  short  may  prepare  a  feaat  of^ 
tabernacles,  the  principal  viand  of  which  would  be  roast  missionary.  It must 
be  noted  also  that  young  men  do  not  reason  along  such  lines  as  men  of  three 
score,  nor  as  they  themselves  will  reason  at  that  period.  They  have  aspira- 
tions peculiar  to  themselves  which  must  be  ministered  to.  If  it  can  not  be  on 
the  old  homestead  it  will  be  somewhere  else.  A  young  farmer  must  and  ^irill 
have  pleasures  and  enjoyments  for  whiqh  youth  craves.  He  must  move  in 
that  society  becoming  to  a  son  of  an  independent  farmer.  At  Fair  time, 
excursions,  country  hops,  school  anniversaries,  circuses  and  shows,  he  has  a 
right  and  should  be  present.  Everyone  of  these  are  educators  for  a  young 
man.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  humiliating  position  for  a  spirited  youth 
of  25  years  than  waiting  patiently  for  the  wretched  pittance  from  a  father's 
hand.  And  this  must  be  obtained  before  he  can  enter  that  circle  of  which,  he 
may  be  an  honored  member  or  hold  up  his  head  like  a  man.  It  destroys 
manhood  and  independence  in  a  youth  to  supplicate  even  his  own  father  for 
what  in  simple  justice  is  rightly  his  own.  While  this  order  of  things  is  true 
many  farmers  are  not  niggardly  with  their  family  and  give  money 
lavishly  for  their  comfort  or  their  pleasure.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  other 
means  ought  to  be  adopted  with  farmers'  families  than  that  plan  where  all 
labor  it  may  be  for  years  for  food  and  raiment  only. 

Every  farmer  when  his  son  reaches  the  age  of  21  years  ought  in  justice 
to  both  parties  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  as  to  their  relationship 
in  regard  to  compensation  for  services  performed.  The  stereotyped  plan  put. 
forward  where  no  arrangements  are  made  is  that  some  young  animal  (a  colt 
for  instance)  is  given  him  as  his  own  property.  This  animal  he  is  to 
feed  at  his  father's  expense  from  produce  raised  on  the  latter's  farm.  When 
a  proper  opportunity  arises  he  sells  this  animal.     The  proceeds  of  such  sale 
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are  considered  ample  compensation  for  his  son's  services  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period.  A  more  wretched  evasion  of  discharging  what  is  undoubtedly 
an  honest  obligation  in  a  straightforward  manner  one  could  hardly  conceive. 
It  is  often  put  forward,  however,  as  a  solution  of  that  x)erplexing  question 
of  retaining  boys  on  the  farm.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  a  plan 
as  this  would  certainly  tend  to  create  selfishness  in  any  youth  if  he  had  any 
predilections  in  that  direction.  Whatever  became  of  his  father's  stock  his 
one  would  receive  an  ample  share.  It  would  be  only  human  nature  that  such 
should  be  so.  I  have  seen  a  farmer  point  to  a  particular  animal  as  belonging 
to  one  of  his  sons  which  he  had  given  to  him  in  compensation  for  labor. 
It  needed  no  great  observation  in  a  stranger  to  determine  that  some  influence 
was  operating  very  evidently  on  this  animal.  This  influence  was  yery  appar- 
ent too  as  being  detrimental  to  others  along  side  of  this  same  class. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  that  farmer  was  injuring  himself  and  injuring  his 
son.  The  youth  was  becoming  selfish  at  his  father's  expense.  He  was  fast 
learning  dishonesty  through  his  father's  parsimonious  stupidity.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  her©  that  a  young  man  who  can  be  retained  on  a  farm  by 
the  value  of  a  colt  or  a  calf  will  never  write  his  name  very  high  as  an  agri- 
culturist in  any  land.  Greater  and  farther  reaching  inducements  than  these 
must  be  placed  before  hin^.  An  appeal  must  be  made  to  far  higher  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  in  order  to  retain  youth  on  the  farm. 

It  id  pointed  out,  however,  that  only  small  sums  of  money  pass  through  n 
farmer's  hand.  It  is  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  discharge  his  obligation^ 
with  bankable  funds  than  men  in  other  lines  of  business.  This  may  be  true 
hut  all  that  does  pass  through  his  hand  is  his  own.  Money  passing  through 
a  trader's  hand  is  not  his  own.  He  turns  it  over  paying  for  his  goods.  He 
may  or  may  not  have  been  able  to  retain  a  percentage  for  his  trouble.  This 
is  due  an  honest  trader  as  much  as  it  is  due  an  honest  farmer.  There  is  this 
important  difference,  however.  A  trader  must  send  his  money  to  pay  the 
manufacturer  for  his  goods.  The  farmer  is  trader  and  manufacturer  cont- 
bined  in  one.  His  goods  result  from  his  own  labor  and  are  all  paid  by  fair 
honest  work  before  they  are  available  for  market.  We  admit  then  when 
improvements  and  ordinary  expenses  of  management  are  discharged  farm 
profits  are  large.  They  are  always  certain,  however,  and  would  be  much  larger 
if  fair  reasoning  was  applied  to  expenditure.  For  instance,  money  expended 
in  permanent  improvements  should  not  be  charged  to  ordinary  expense.  All 
money  expended  in. permanent  improvements  is  placed  in  a  bank  that  will 
not  fail,  by  increasing  value  of  property.  This  again  returns  compound 
interest  by  giving  increased  profits  in  crops  or  otherwise  helping  in  further 
improvements  and  accumulating  agricultural  wealth.  Many  farmers  are 
poor  by  continuously  improving  or  increasing  their  possessions  procuring 
more  land.  Too  many  again  attribute  their  shortness  in  bank  account  to  the 
poverty  of  their  calling,  when  their  difficulties  arise  (from  a  spirit  to  some 
extent  laudable)  in  trying  to  outstrip  some  neighbor  in  the  quality  of  his 
buildings  or  number  of  his  acres.  A  matter  of  |30  or  |40  per  annum  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  sum  for  a  young  man's  disbursements  on  a  farm. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  no  account  is  taken  of  lost  time  and  he  has  full 
*use  of  his  father's  horses  and  carriages  free  of  all  cost.  An  understanding 
beyond  this  could  easily  be  reached  whereby  further  sums  to  which  a  scfn 
would  be  entitled  need  not  be  drawn  out  of  the  business  but  remain  to  his 
^credit  as  an  investment.  I  may  say,  however,  that  a  practical  solution  of 
this  question  is  difficult.  So  many  diverse  circumstances  interfere  that  no 
rule  could  be  laid  which  would  apply  to  all.  This  much  is  clear,  however, 
that  no  young  man  should  be  asked  to  remain  at  home  on  a  farm  without  a 
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proper  understanding  regarding  his  prospects.  A  disregarding  of  this  princi- 
pal causes  a  greater  exodus  from  farm  life  than  any  other  cause  of  which  I 
am  aware. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  **Why  boys  leave  the  Farm,"  I  may  be 
permitted  briefly  to  point  out  one  or  two  considerations  relative  to  profes- 
sional and  agricultural  life.  Two  important  factors  appertain  and  pr^ent 
themselves  affecting  each.  Professional  life  is  surrounded  with  circum- 
stances that  as  a  rule  are  difficult  to  overcome  and  in  some  instances,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  never  overcome.  Those  connected  with  rural  farm  life  are 
with  ordinary  foresight  and  industry  always  overcome. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  we  will  suppose  a  farmer's  son  has  finished  his 
university  course  with  honors  in  law  or  medicine.  The  old  farm  has  fitted 
him  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  an  entrance  in  the  race  for  success  in 
his  chosen  profession,  say  medicine.  A  suitable  location  has  been  selected. 
An  office  equipped  with  all  modern  requirements  is  procured.  An  adver- 
tisement in  the  local  press  with  an  imposing  array  of  letters  to  his  name  is 
inserted.  A  shining  brass  plate  adorns  his  office  door.  His  name  is  engraved 
here  with  faultless  accuracy.  On  his  office  window  in  conspicuous  gold 
characters  is  announced  to  seekers  after  health  that  Dr.  B.  hath  an  office 
here  and  will  wait  on  patients  during  office  hours.  He  is  fully  equipped  for 
a  start.  All  is  now  ready  for  success  but  patients.  There  is  his  degree,  hii 
diploma,  his  license  from  the  Medical  Association,  his  Post  Graduate  course 
in  Europe,  but  where  are  the  patients  P  The  brass  plate  on  his  office  door,  the 
gold  letters  on  the  window  are  duly  kept  bright  and  imposing,  still  there  are 
no  palients.  He  teaches  in  Sabbath  School.  He  is  an  exemplary  moralist. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  church,  friendly  with  the  minister  and  a  favorite  witli 
all  aspiring  young  ladies  of  the  town.  He  is  active  and  prominent  in  several 
societies  but  where  are  his  patients?  Without  some  one  desiring 
his  advice  or  co-operation  in  alleviating  some  affliction  to  which  life  is 
heir,  what  does  all  this  amount  toP  So  he  waits,  and  waits,  and  waits. 
Every  foot  fall  at  his  door-step  awakes  a  feeling  that  at  last  his  time  has 
come.  It  passes  on  as  thousands  have  passed  before  and  dies  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. So  time  flies  on.  The  dream  of  his  college  days  passes  away.  There 
are  other  and  older  practitioners  than  he,  who  have  by  long  and  earnest 
work  attained  the  people's  confidence.  He  must  wait  with  patience  until  the 
cloak  of  another  man  is  spread  on  his  shoulders  by  a  cold  hand.  So  time 
passes  away  and  before  success  comes,  which  it  may  or  may  not  do,  its  sweet- 
ness is  gone.  The  bitterness  of  waiting  so  long  has  impaired  his  powers  of 
enjoyment.  Has  not  life  lost  its  seasoning  and  hope  diffused  made  his  heart 
sickP  The  same  argument  and  the  same  circumstances  apply  to  any  pro- 
fession or  commercial  life,  that  depends  on  public  favor  for  success.  We 
have  all  seen  professional  and  commercial  men  who  have  passed  all  or  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  lives  waiting  for  a  < turn  of  fortune's  tide  that  never 
came.  Such  ones  are  to  be  pitied  but  there  is  no  help.  They  are  like  living 
souls  enclosed  in  sepulchres  from  whose  door  no  hand  ever  comes  to  roll  away 
the  stone. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  case  of  a  country  boy  who  has  remained  on  his 
farm.  While  success  is  problematical  to  professional  or  commercial  life, 
to  him  it  is  assured.  Assuming  that  two  young  men  are  equal  in  intellectual 
and  physical  capacity,  with  one  as  in  the  case  illustrated,  a  deserving  pro- 
fessional life  may  result  in  failure;  on  a  farm  equal  opportunity  would  be 
successful.  The  farmer's  boy  did  not  wait  for  customers  to  purchase  his 
goods.  Neither  did  he  wait  for  clients  or  patients  requiring  aid  from  his 
professional  skill.     He  was  independent  of  all   these.     He  was  master  of 
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all  conditions  surrounding  his  business.  Assuming  tliat  he  unaer- 
stands  agriculture  as  well  as  most  farmers'  sons,  if  he  prepares  his 
soil  well  in  spring,  there  need  be  little  doubt  as  to  results  in  harvest. 
He  does  not  sit  day  after  day  lonesomie  and  apparently  forsaken 
waiting  on  a  welcome  call  for  professional  aid.  He  has  full  scope 
for  his  strength,  his  energy,  and  thought,  from  that  hour  he  assumes*  the 
responsibility  of  farm  management.  He  waits  for  no  man's  shoes.  He 
solicits  no  man's  patronage.  He  asks  no  man's  favors  which  might  perhaps  be 
extended  by  ill-disguised  condescension.  His  own  acres  will  repay  his  labor 
independent  of  any  surrounding  conditions.  With  these  advantages  then  T 
desire  to  impress  on*  all  farmers'  sons  this  great  truth.  Give  close  and  honest 
attention  to  your  farm  operations  and  there  is  no  fear  that  a  modest  inde- 
pendence will  be  attained  before  nine-tenths  of  professional  men  can  do  more 
than  earn  a  respectable  living. 

And  again,  during  this  period  you  have  been  so  busy  in  laying  firm 
foundations  for  your  fortune,  you  have  not  been  compelled  to  stand  second  or 
cater  to  the  whim  of  any  living  man.  Tou  have  had  the  best  of  food  for  your 
table  in  abundance.  You  have  had  health,  strength  and  a  moderate  degree 
of  prosperity  in  your  business.  Above  all  you  nave  had  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  being  independent. 

Lastly,  there  is  danger  of  farm  life  leading  to  isolation  which  must 
strictly  be  guarded  against.  Isolation  is  usually  the  parent  of  cynical  thought, 
a  state  of  mind  disastrous  to  happiness  and  to  some  extent  to  future  prospects. 
Keep  a  close  watchfulness  on  other  lines  of  business  besides  your  own.  Tou 
are  interested  in  many  directions  with  this  world's  affairs.  Under  no  con- 
sideration engage  in  anything  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  withdraw  attcD- 
tion  from  your  farm.  £eep  pace  with  modern  thought  and  discovery  in  your 
own  affairs  particularly.  Leave  experimental  work  to  the  College  at  Guelph. 
Evolution  in  agriculture  is  so  constant  and  aggressive  that  your  continuous 
attention  is  necessary  in  order  to  appropriate  new  methods.  By  your  own 
observation,  the  aid  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  those  bulletins  sent  out 
from  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from  Guelph,  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  modem  thought  and  modem  improvement.  Yisit 
the  College  every  year  at  least  once  for  there  is  much  to  be  learned  there  of 
which  you  can  not  avail  yourself  anywhere  else.  Patronize  the  agricultural 
papers  of  Ontario  and  analyze  opinions  expressed  in  their  pages  from  time 
to  time  by  prominent  farmers.  Try  every  innovation  or  method  put  forward 
by  your  own  judgment  and  experience. 

Accept  no  statement  from  any  man  till  you  have  submitted  it  to  investi- 
gation under  the  crucial  test  of  your  own  common  sense.  In  short,  be  public 
spirited,  charitable  to  all  men,  honest  with  yoiir  farm,  kind  and  affectionate 
to  your  animals,  then  with  ordinary  thrift  and  industry  whatever  changes 
may  come  or  go  your  success  is  assured. 


IMPROVED  ROADS  IN  ONTARIO. 

By  a.  W.  Campbell,  Deputy  Minister  of  Pxxblic  Works. 

The  Good  Roads  problem  in  Ontario  is  a  question  of  various  aspects  and 
details.  There  is  the  economic  side  of  the  question  which  furnishes  largely 
the  motive  for  good  roads ;  there  is  the  system  of  management  which  is  essen- 
tial to  cheap,  but  permanent  construction ;  and  finally  there  is  the  matter  of 
practical  construction  involving  much  detail  as  well  as  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  the  general  principles  of  the  art. 

8    F.I.   (I) 
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Broad  construction  in  Ontario  along  improved  lines,  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
Wliile  much  has  been  done  in  the  past,  there  remains  much  more  to  be  accom- 
plished. From  all  classes  of  citizens  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  good 
roads.  It  is  impossible  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  reason  for  requiring 
better  roads.  The  benefits  are  very  many.  If  described  in  detail  they  are 
apt  to  lose  weight,  but  the  aggregate  furnishes  a  motive  of  very  great  import- 
ance. It  is  to  some  extent,  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  no  civilized 
country  ever  reached  its  highest  state  of  development  without  a  good  system 
of  common  roads.  It  is  seen  in  Ontario,  wherever  good  roads  are  con- 
structed, by  the  fact  that  property  along  these  roads  at  once  increases  in 
value  to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  people  of  the  rural  districts  want  good 
roads  in  order  that  their  social  condition  .may  be  improved,  and  that  farm 
life  will  lose  much  of  its  inconvenience  and  isolation.  The  people  of  the 
town  want  good  roads  in  order'that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  of  a  richer  and 
more  highly  developed  country  surrounding  them.  The  construction  of  good 
roads  throughout  Ontario  is  a  great  public  work  in  which  all  citizens  are 
deeply  interested. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  road  construction  may  be  carried  on  systema- 
tically and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  an  efficient  plan 
of  management.  The  great  defect  of  statute  labor,  with  its  large  number  of 
path  masters  rotating  in  office  from  year  to  year,  is  that  it  is  utterly  without 
system.  There  is  no  responsible  head  to  direct  the  work,  no  one  who  can  be 
held  accountable  for  mismanagement.  Even  the  council  itself,  with  the 
little  responsibility  assumed  by  that  body,  is  changing  from  year  to  year  so 
that  no  definite  scheme  of  work  can  be  carried  out.  It  is  impossible  to 
improve  and  construct  all  the  roads  of  a  municipality  in  one  year;  it  is  a 
work  extending  over  many  years  and  as  such  requires  a  plan  which  will  reach 
into  the  future.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  having  a  permanent  head 
over  such  work — a  road  superintendent  whose  tenure  of  office  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  a  municipal  clerk  or  treasurer.  Such  a  man  is  not  an  added  burden 
to  the  township ;  but  he  takes  the  place  of  an  army  of  path  masters  and  does 
away  largely  with  the  commission  fees  annually  paid  to  councillors.  Boad 
construction  is  a  matter  requiring  experience.  A  permanent  superintendent 
over  this  work  is  every  year  adding  to  his  efficiency  and  making  his  services 
more  valuable  to  the  township. 

To  enable  a  municipal  road  superintendent  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner,  it  is  desirable  that  statute  labor  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  all  the  energy  available  be  placed  on  a  cash  basis.  By  this  means 
the  road  superintendent  can  demand  from  all  employed  by  him,  a  reasonable 
day's  work.  He  can,  without  question,  fix  the  size  of  loads  to  be  hauled,  and 
the  number  of  loads  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  He  can  perform  the  work 
where  it  is  most  required,  taking  up  the  worst  p^'eces  first,  or  the  most  heavily 
travelled  sections,  bringing  them  to  a  permanent  condition,  and  steadilv 
extending  the  work  from  year  to  year.  The  cost  of  road  construction  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  efficient  road  superintendent  take 
hold  of  a  road  system  and  by  careful  management  reduce  the  cost  by  one- 
half. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Have  any  municipalities  undertaken  such  a  system  of 
road  management,  and  have  they  proven  uniformily  successful?"  A  large 
number  of  townvships  throughout  the  Province  have  placed  their  work  under 
road  superintendents.  The  great  majority  have  continued  the  improved 
'  method ;  but  some  few  have  reverted  again  to  the  old  statute  labor  methods. 
The  reasons  for  the  latter  have  not  been  far  to  seek,  and  have  commonly 
resulted  from  failure  to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  and  tactful  road  super- 
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intendent.  In  tlds,  as  in  most  other  human  endeavors,  success  depends  upon 
the  man.  The  superintendence  of  municipal  road  work  requires  thoroughly 
practical  ability,  and  force  of  character.  It  requires  tact  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  road  construction.  Where  a  municipal  council  with 
all  honesty  of  purpose  undertakes  to  reorganize  their  system  of  road  construc- 
tion along  better  lines,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  ultimate  success. 
The  first  year's  experience  will  probably  produce  certain  dissatisfaction,  but 
as  time  passes  on  the  citizens  would  no  more  revert  to  statute  labor  than  they 
would  to  farming  methods  of  a  century  ago. 

The  greater  majority  of  roads  throughout  the  Province  must  continue 
to  be  maintained  under  township  management.  There  is,  however,  a  need 
for  the  efficient  and  early  construction  of  the  more  heavily  travelled  market 
roads,  or  roads  which  if  properly  constructed  would  be  heavily  travelled  A 
commencement  along  the  line  of  permanent  construction  should  be  directed 
to  such  roads,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  undertaken  without  delay,  sys- 
tems of  county  roads  are  being  established  throughout  the  Province,  to 
which  the  Provincial  Government  contributes  one-third  of  the  cost.  These 
are  now  fifteen  in  number.  These  roads,  as  previously  pointed  out,  do  not 
follow  the  lines  of  old  county  systems  leading  continuously  through  the 
county,  but  are  the  main  highways  leading  to  towns,  villages  and  to  the  sta- 
tions. They  are  what  may  be  called  the  market  roads,  upon  which  traffic 
from  roads  adjacent  to  them  may  be  collected.  They  should  be  so  located 
that  no  farmer  may  be  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  a  good  road  leading 
to  his  market  town.  These  roads,  as  with  the  township  roads,  should  be 
placed  under  a  competent  superintendent,  responsible  to  the  council,  and 
carrying  out  the  directions  of  the  council  in  so  far  as  they  are  required. 

The  practical  work  of  road  construction  is  not  a  matter  of  onie  simple 
formula.  Engineers  throughout  the  world  have  long  sought  for  such  a  sys- 
tem of  road  building.  In  the  proper  application  of  science  to  the  service 
required  and  the  means  available,  there  remains  a  great  scope  for  skill  and 
experience.  No  two  localities  are  precisely  similar,  either  in  requirements  or 
material  available;  while  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  also  require  mucH 
consideration.  In  the  application  of  general  principles  to  local  require- 
ments and  conditions,  must  be  found  the  only  economical  solution. 

In  a  general  way,  all  work  of  road  construction  may  be  referred  to  drain- 
age. Good  drainage  is  the  first  requirement  of  good  roads.  The  reason  roads 
are  good  in  summer  is  that  they  are  dry.  The  drainaore  of  a  road  requires 
that  the  surface  be  given  a  crown  or  camber  that  will  shed  water  to  the  side 
drains.  Side  drains  must  have  a  good  fall  to  their  outlets,  and  a  sufficient 
capacity  to  carry  the  amount  of  water  flowing  into  them  in  times  of  freshet. 
Tile  drains  should  be  used  to  take  the  sub-soil  water  out  of  the  roads ;  to  tap 
sprinors,  and  to  make  a  dry  foundation  upon  which  to  place  stone  or  gravel. 
Every  experienced  road  maker  knows  that  a  newly  constructed  road 
should  have  a  high  crown,  otherwise  it  will  soon  become  too  flat  to  shed 
water.  This  is  a  detail  upon  which  the  public  require  to  be  informed,  as, 
wherever  good  roads  are  beincr  built,  road  overseers  are  frequently  being 
impeded  in  their  work  by  complaints  from  the  public  that  the  roads  are  being 
built  "too  high."  A  road  will  not  get  higher  as  the  result  of  wear.  On  the 
contrary,  many  forces  of  nature  are  at  work  to  lower  and  flatten  it.  The 
crown  given  the  finished  roadway  should  ordinarily  have  a  rise  of  from  1  to 
2  inches  to  the  foot  from  the  outer  edge  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  giving  the 
metal  portion  of  the  crown  of  1  in  12,  and  the  earth  sides  2  in  12.  Roads  on 
hills  should  be  sharply  crowned,  otherwise  water  will  follow  the  wheel  tracks 
and  deepen  them  to  ruts.     Roads  should  be  sharply  crowned  at  the  top  of  a 
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hill,  a  detail  often  overlooked.    They  should  also  be  sharply  crowned  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill — as  indicated  by  the  puddle  so  often  lying  there. 

Open  drains  on  the  side  of  the  road  should  have  a  continuous  fall,  and 
should  have  outlets  into  all- natural  water  courses  crossing  the  road.  To 
gather  water  in  a  long  drain  causes  expensive  washouts  in  time  of  freshet. 
Where  drains  are  deep  at  the  side  of  the  road,  merely  to  carry  a  small  flow 
through  a  rise  of  ground,  the  safety  of  the  road  can  be  improved  by  using  a 
large  size  of  tile  to  carry  this  surface  water. 

Tile  drainage  is  of  as  much  benefit  to  roads  as  it  is  to  farm  lands. 
Wherever  tiles  have  been  generally  employed  on  roads,  their  great  value  is 
understood.  They  keep  an  excess  of  water  from  accumulating  in  the  road 
•during  the  fall  and  winter,  while  in  the  spring  they  rapidly  remove  the  sub- 
soil water  to  the  depth  at  which  tile  have  been  placed.  Roads  that  are  tile- 
drained,  dry  up  very  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  not  so  subject  to 
"breaking  up."  Tile  drains  are  of  special  value  on  hills  where  springs  issue. 
On  hills  it  is  often  desirable  to  carry  a  tile  drain  down  the  centre  or  along  the 
shoulders  of  the  road,  tapping  springs  or  spongy  places,  by  diagonal  drains 
entering  the  heart  of  the  spring.  Where  there  is  a  moderate  grade  of 
upwards  of  three  per  cent.,  a  drain  should  be  used  on  two  sides  underneath 
the  shoulders.  In  a  flatter  country  where  the  filling  over  the  drain  is  not 
likely  to  be  washed  out,  tile  drains  may  be  laid  underneath  the  open  drains 
and  greater  depth  thereby  secured.  In  stiff  clay  two  tile  trains  should  he 
used,  and  these  should  be  covered  with  a  porous  material,  such  as  gravel  or 
cinders.  In  gravel  or  other  porous  soil,  one  drain  underneath  the  side  of  the 
road  will  do  nearly  all  that  two  drains  can  do.  In  quicksand,  or  running 
clay,  the  tile  should  be  covered  with  sawdust,  sod  or  cinders,  to  prevent  the 
tile  from  being  clogged.  The  outlets  of  tile  drains  should  be  set  in  walls  of 
concrete,  extending  below  the  severe  frost  line.  This  will  prevent  the  tile 
at  the  outlet  from  being  obstructed  or  broken. 

The  roadway  graded  for  traffic  should  be  straight  in  the  centre  of  the 
road  allowance,  and  should  have  a  uniform  width  between  the  inside  edges 
of  the  open  ditches.  The  width  of  roadway  on  cuts  and  fills  should  not  be  less 
than  18  feet.  Main  roads  should  be  graded  to  a  width  of  24  feet,  but  for  low 
roads  of  little  travel,  a  width  of  18  feet  is  often  suflScient.  Every  extra  foot 
of  width  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  in  that  the  earth 
sides  of  a  road  are  easily  flattened  and  rutted,  and  so  obstruct  the  surface 
drainage.  From  this  caluse,  the  soil  under  the  road  metal  is  softened  by  soak- 
age,  and  the  entire  roadway  is  more  easily  cut  and  rutted.  While  a  wide 
roadway  is  desirable  in  many  respects,  and  while  the  cost  of  construction 
may  not  be  considered  excessive,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considerably 
greater  in  proportion.  Narro\<r  and  well  crowned  roads  sire  most  easily  and 
cheaply  maintained. 

Stone  and  gravel  are  the  two  most  commonly  employed  surface  materials 
in  Ontario.  Stone  is  more  durable  than  is  gravel.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, one  cubic  yard  of  crushed  stone  may  be  said  to  equal  two  or  three 
yards  of  gravel.  Much  gravel  of  a  very  sandy  or  earthy  character,  is  scarcely 
worth  the  cost  of  hauling.  It  is  the  stony  metal  which  is  required  to  resist 
wear  and  support  traffic.  It  is  desirable  that  the  stone  or  gravd  should  he 
of  not  less  width  than  7  feet,  nor  of  a  less  depth  in  the  centre  than  6  inches. 
The  width  of  metal  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  grade,  and  so 
applied  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  use  an  earth  roadway  alongside 
the  metal  track.  An  earth  roadway  alongside,  and  on  the  same  grade  as  a 
gravel  or  stone  surface,  means  the  early  destruction  of  the  latter.  In  some 
districts  crushed  stone  is  the  only  material  available;  in  others  there  is  some 
choice  between  gravel  and  crushed  stone.     Where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  desir- 
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able  to  use  crushed  stone  close  to  the  towns,  where  traffic  is  heaviest.  It  will 
frequently  pay  to  import  crushed  stone  by  rail  for  use  near  towns,  (while 
local  gravel  may  be  used  on  the  outlying  roads),  using  the  stone  as  far  as  the 
cost  of  teaming  will  permit.  # 

Gravel,  if  used,  should  be  clean,  and  every  precaution  taken  when  exca- 
vating from  a  pit  to  see  that  only  the  best  quality  is  selected.  If  the  gravel 
contains  much  coarse  stone,  the  entire  material  may  be  run  through  a 
crusher.  When  this  is  done,  a  rotary  screen  should  be  used,  and  the  material 
elevated  into  a  bin.  When  applying  the  material  to  the  road,  the  coarsest 
grade  should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  road.  The  finer  material,  such  as 
will  pass  through  a  one-inch  screen,  should  be  spread  over  it  and  on  the  top 
coat  sprinkle  a  light  coating  of  the  screenings.  As  a  rule,  a  large  part  of  the 
sand  and  earthy  screenings,  should  be  wasted,  as  they  are  not  worth  the  cost 
of  hauling  to  the  road.  It  is  found  in  the  County  of  Woodstock  that  owing 
to  the  more  rapid  means  of  filling  wagons  from  a  bin,  gravel  can  be  put 
through  a  crusher  at  little,  if  any,  extra  cost. 

Before  putting  stone  or  gravel  on  a  road,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
they  be  graded  and  crowned,  otherwise  the  drainage  must  be  defective.  In 
this,  see  that  the  graded  portion  is  straight  and  in  the  centre  of  the  road 
allowance,  and  that  the  road  allowance  is  in  its  permanent  location.  All  hills 
should  be  graded  and  fills  completed  before  gravel  or  stone  is  put  on  them. 
Roads  should  be  so  located  as  to  avoid  steep  hills  and  swampy  or  other  unfa- 
vorable land,  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  first  construction,  as  to  future  ser- 
vice and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

In  the  construction  of  roads,  modern  machinery  and  implements  should 
be  used,  so  far  as  possible,  to  secure  the  greatest  results  from  the  expenditure 
and  to  provide  the  most  durable  work.  A  complete  outfit  of  roadmaking 
machinery,  should  include  for  nearly  every  municipality,  two  or  more  grad- 
ers, a  stone  crusher,  a  traction  engine,  steam  or  horse  rollers,  spreading 
wagons,  wheel  scrapers,  a  water  wagon,  and  ether  more  common  tools.  Suf- 
ficient graders  should  be  used  that  all  the  grading  required  for  the  season  can 
be  done  early  in  the  year,  before  the  crown  becomes  packed  and  hard. 

The  use  of  a  road  roller  is  strongly  recommended.  It  efEects  a  great  sav- 
ing in  the  amount  of  material  required  on  the  road ;  it  produces  a  road  which 
is  at  once  in  its  best  condition  for  traflSc,  and  which  has  a  maximum  of  dur- 
ability. When  the  people  of  a  district  have  used  roads  produced  by  means 
of  a  roller,  they  will  not  accept  an  inferior  type  of  road.  Not  only  should  the 
road  metal  itself  be  consolidated  with  the  roller,  but  the  earth  sub-grade 
should  be  rolled  before  the  metal  is  applied.  A  road  can  scarcely  be  rolled 
too  much.  The  steam  roller,  wherever  its  work  is  known,  is  considered  the 
most  efficient  of  modem  roadmaking  implements. 

While  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  good  road  system  throughout  Ontario  should 
be  one  of  macadam  or  gravel  highways,  yet  the  great  majority  of  roads  must 
for  some  years  remain  almost  in  the  natural  state.  Much  good  can  be  effected 
im  the  improvement  of  these  roads  by  the  use  of  the  split  log  drag,  for  main- 
tenance. Even  without  the  grading  machine  the  split  log  drag  alone  will,  if 
persistently  used,  do  all  that  the  grading  machine  can  do,  but  at  a  greater 
expenditure  of  labor.  For  earth  and  clay  roads,  municipal  councils  should 
everywhere  establish  the  systematic  use  of  the  split  log  drag  and  by  this 
means  the  usefulness  of  the  common  earth  or  clay  roads  can  be  greatly 
increased . 

The  loads  passing  over  the  roads  of  Ontario  are  constantly  increasing  in 
weight,  and  for  this  reason  stronger  bridges  are  required.  Steel  and  concrete 
afford    permanent    types    of    construction,    which    will    be    of    permanent 
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benefit.  The  time  has  gone  past  in  Ontario  when  only  present  require- 
ments can  be  considered.  We  owe  an  immense  debt  to  those  who 
have  cleared  the  forests  and  brought  this  country  to  its  present  stage  of 
productiveness.  Permanent  types  of  roadway,  throughout  older  Ontario,  are 
giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  wherever  they  are  built.  When  once  experi- 
enced, citizens  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  cost,  but  the  past  history  of 
misapplied  expenditure  on  roads,  has  naturally  created  distrust  of  improved 
methods.  Wherever  good  roads  have  been  introduced,  the  people  are  in 
every  way  generous  in  their  support. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  FARM. 
Prospect  Faem,  Owned  by  R.  &  A.  H.  Bated,  Chesteefield. 

We  have  the  pleasure  in  giving  below  particulars  regarding  the  above 
farm.  It  has  b^n  thought  well  to  present  the  facts  in  the  form  ♦in  which  they 
have  been  given  to  us  by  the  proprietors.  We  believe  in  farmers  talking  to 
farmers  in  their  own  way. 

We  are  certain  that  if  the  principles,  outlined  in  the  descriptions  given, 
are  followed  by  the  dairymen  of  the  Province,  we  shall  see  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  coming  years.  The  records  of  sales  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  expended  for  feed,  should  be  an  encouragement  to  tlie  dairymen  of 
Ontario  to  follow  up-to-date  methods  and  take  steps  at  once  to  improve  their 
herds  along  some  definite  line.     The  statements  by  Messrs.  Baird  follpw:  — 

"In  describing  our  method  of  farming,  we  think  it  might  be  interest- 
ing and  helpful  to  others  who  are  contemplating  going  into  more  special 
system  of  farming  than  they  have  been  practising,  to  give  a  little  of  our 
past  history.  We  shall  go  back  eighteen  years  when  we  began  to  make  a 
special  study  of  dairy  farming,  and  more  especially  the  home  production  of 
high  class  butter,  and  fat  hogs.  Previous  to  that  time  we  were  engaged  in 
mixed  farming,  that  is,  we  kept  about  fiften  cows,  mostly  good  grade  shorl- 
horns ;  the^-e  were  bred  to  pure  bred  shorthorn  bulls  and  their  calves  were  fed 
well  and  fattened  for  the  export  trade.  We  also  kept  a  number  of  sheep, 
some  hogs,  and  raised  a  few  colts.  Our  milk  was  sent  to  the  cheese  factory 
,in  summer  time,  and  as  we  had  some  of  our  cows  drop  their  calves  in  the  fall, 
or  early  winter,  so  as  to  raise  better  calves,  the  milk  from  these  cows  was 
churned  at  home  and  the  butter  was  shipped  to  Toronto,  making  weekly  ship- 
ments. Although  we  did  not  have  a  very  large  quantity,  we  got  a  good  price 
for  it  and  it  encouraged  us  to  pay  more  attention  to  butter  making.  Eighteen 
years  ago  a  grocer  from  Hamilton  heard  we  were  making  butter  and  came  to 
see  us.  He  offered  us  such  a  tempting  price  that  we  made  a  contract  with  him 
for  a  year,  to  supply  him  with  all  the  butter  we  made,  except  what  was  used 
for  home  consumption,  and  we  may  say  here  that  in  the  past  eighteen  years 
we  have  never  missed  a  week4n  making  a  shipment  of  butter  to  the  same  firm. 

As  wp  h.'^ve  already  stated,  our  cows  then  were  grade  shorthorns,  most 
of  them  giving  a  very  fair  quantity  of  milk ;  and  as  the  Babcock  test  was  then 
unknown,  we  used  to  make  chum  tests  of  our  cows  to  find  out  if  they  were 
profitable.  This  was  a  very  laborious  way,  but  it  convinced  us  that  we  had  a 
number  of  cows  that  were  not  verv  profitable,  and  we  began  to  put  mure 
thought  into  the  business  and  decided  to  buy  a  registered  Jersey  bull  and 
cross  on  our  grade  cows.  The  heifer  calves  from  this  cross,  made  splendid  cowi 
and  we  were  so  pleased  with  them  that  we  have  continued  using  Jersey  bulls 
over  since.     In  1891  the  Babcock  tester  was  put  on  the  market.    We  bought 
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one  and  began  to  make  a  more  thorough  test  of  our  cows,  weighing  the  milk 
of  each  cow  one  day  every  week,  and  testing  for  butter  fat.  We  have  looked 
up  some  of  our  old  records,  and  find  our  first  Jersey-cross  heifers,  24  months 
old,  came  into  milk  in  the  year  1892.  The  three  best  gave,  on  an  average, 
4,820  lbs.  of  milk,  265  lbs,  of  butter;  the  three  best  short  horn  grade  mature 
cows,  the  same  year,  averaged  6,480  lbs.  and  295  lbs  butter,  the  average  for 
the  entire  herd,  20  cows,  was  236  lbs.  butter.  We  also  made  it  a  point  when  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  buy  a  new  bull  to  go  and  thoroughly  inspect  as  many 
of  his  family  as  we  could  find,  giving  special  attention  to  secure  one  from  u 
family  of  rich  persistent  milkers,  with  good  udders  and  teats.  We  never 
allowed  the  price  to  induce  us  to  take  a  bull  that  we  did  not  like,  believing  as 
we  did  that  the  best  is  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  that  the  bull  is  more  than  half 
the  herd.  By  careful  selection  of  the  bulls  and  the  use  of  the  scales  and  tester, 
our  herd  last  year  made  an  average  of  330  lbs.  of  butter,  and  we  hope  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  average  production  of  butter  per  cow,  by  giving  closer 
attention  to  the  breeding,  weeding  and  feeding.  All  cows  that  do  not  return 
^profit,  have  their  feed  increased  until  they  are  fat  enough  for  the  butcher, 
when  they  are  sold.  We  continue  to  milk  these  cows  up  to  a  month  before 
they  are  sold,  as  their  milk  will  about  pay  for  their  feed. 

As  we  increased  the  number  of  our  cows,  we  also  increased  the  number  of 
our  pigs,  keeping  eight  to  ten  sows  and  breeding  these  to  a  pure  bred  York- 
shire boar.  The  pigs  are  fed  skim  milk,  mangels,  middlings  and  chopped  oats, 
they  usually  weigh  about  200  lbs.  each  when  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  tak- 
ing one  year  with  another,  we  have  found  the  feeding  of  hogs  paid  us  very 
well.  We  give  below  our  sales  of  hogs  for  a  few  years.  In  the  year  1895  we 
sold  82  hogs,  average  weight  185  lbs.,  total  weight  15,230  lbs.,  average  price 
f3.66  per  cwt.  $568.00.  We  give  this  year  to  show  what  we  may  strike  some- 
time, but  in  that  year  we  bought  bran  for  $8.00,  middling  $9.00  per  ton,  and 
oats  for  18  cents  per  bushel. 

Average  Total  Gross 

price.      Weight.        weight.         value. 

1905  we  sold  132  hogs $6  10    193ilbs.     25,540  lbs.  $1,560  60 

1906  we  sold  122  hogs  6  60     194   lbs.     23,770  lbs.     1,568  00 

1907  we  sold  127  hogs  6  40     196i  lbs.     24,953  lbs.     1,577  50 

We  sell  hogs  nearly  every  month  in  the  year,  so  these  prices  are  a  good 
average  for  the  year.  These  statements  do  not  include  fat  sows  or  stage  sold. 
Our  pigs  are  fed  twice  a  day,  mixing  their  grain  feed  with  skin  milk  and  fed 
in  such  quantities  as  they  will  eat  up  clean  at  the  time. 

Housing  op  Stock. 

Our  bams  are  the  usual  basement  bams  built  a  number  of  years  ago 
on  good  solid  stone  walls.    As  little  attention  was  then  paid  to  dairying,  the 
stables  were  not  conveniently  arranged  and  were  far  too  dark,  the  windows 
being  too  small.     In  1900  we  rebuilt  our  barn  and  stables,  putting  in  large 
windows  on  all  sides,  making  it  nearly  as  light  inside  as  it  is  outside,  cement 
floors,  single  stalls,  and  water  buckets  in  each  stall.    The  cows  lift  the  cover 
and  drink  whenever  they  want  to.   The  stables  are  cleaned  out  with  a  wheel- 
barrow lined  with  galvanized  iron,   so   that   the   -Wdilk  behind   the   cows   is 
always  dry  and  clean.     We  would  not  use  a  boat  or  any  other  way  that  we 
have  seen  in  preference  to  the  wheel-barrow.    The  walks  behind  the  cows 
are  kept  so  clean  that  any  one  can  walk  around  the  stable  with  the  finest 
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shoes  and  not  get  them  soiled.  When  Prof.  King  advocated  the  King  system 
of  ventilation,  we  installed  it  in  our  stables  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  us  ever  since,  fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  stable  through  three  or 
four  inch  tiles,  these  tiles  are  built  in  the  wall  about  2  feet  from  the  top,  run 
half  way  through  and  then  straight  up,  opening  on  top  of  the  wall  in  the 
stable,  in  this  way  no  draught  can  strike  on  the  cows.  The  foul  air  is  taken 
out  of  the  stable  ''from  the  floor"  through  2  feet  square  shutes  that  run  up 
higher  than  the  barn.  These  shutes  are  built  of  two  thickness  of  one  inch 
lumber  with  tar  paper  between,  and  are  always  dry,  and  keep  the  stable 
dry,  and  the  air  pure  in  the  coldest  weather.  In  1891  we  built  our  first 
silo,  18  feet  square,  21  feet  high,  of  4  thickness  of  hemlock  lumber,  with 
tar  paper  between.  This  silo  has  been  filled  every  year  since  and  is  in  good 
condition  yet.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  ensilage  that  we  built  others — 
two  stave  silos — and  have  just  finished  a  cement  one  16  feet  inside  diameter 
and  40  high.  This  silo  cost  |300.00.  We  now  have  silo  capacity  for  about 
500  tons.  These  silos  are  arranged  around  the  barn  in  such  a  way  that  a 
door  opens  from  the  stable  into  the  shute  between  the  stable  and  silo,  anj 
the  ensilage  can  be  quickly  and  easily  loaded  in  a  large  barrow  and  wheeled 
in  front  of  the  cows.  No  expensive  stables  are  needed  to  produce  sanitary 
milk.  If  the  owner  only  makes  up  his  mind,  he  can  put  in  larger  windows 
if  his  stable  is  dark,  sweep  down  dust  and  cobwebs,  give  the  interior  a  coat 
of  whitewash  and  make  other  improvements  as  he  can  afford  them.  It  pays, 
however,  to  put  in  a  cement  floor  and  ventilating  system,  the  floor  to  save  all 
the  liquid  manure,  and  we  should  not  compel  any  animal  to  breathe  impure 
air  when  pure  air  is  so  cheap. 

Feeds  raised  on  the  farm  are  com,  mangels,  oats,  a  few  acres  of  fall 
wheat,  and  hay  and  pasture.  Thirty  acres  of  com  is  gro^«n,  a  large  dent 
variety  that  will  produce  good  ears  and  mature  pretty  well.  This  is  all  cut 
and  stowed  in  the  silos.  Six  acres  of  mangels  are  grown  for  hogs  and  young 
cattle.  We  think  there  is  nothing  so  good  for  calves  and  yearling  heifers  as 
a  liberal  supply  of  mangels.  About  forty-five  acres  of  grain  are  grown  each 
year,  nearly  all  on  land  that  has  had  a  crop  of  com,  mangels  or  potatoes  the 
previous  year.  We  can  always  grow  splendid  crops  of  oats  after  com. 
Twenty  acres  are  pastured,  and  about  fifteen  acres  cut  for  hay.  We  can  grow 
enough  rough  feed  for  all  oul*  cattle,  about  seventy  head,  and  six  work  horses, 
but  have  to  buy  some  straw  for  bedding  for  pigs. 

In  addition  to  the  feed  we  grow  on  the  farm,  we  buy  about  fifty  tons  of 
bran  and  middlings  every  year.  This  feed  costs  us  about  |1,000.00  a  year. 
We  have  good  market  conditions  for  buying  these  feeds,  as  several  local 
mills  in  operation  near  us,  turn  out  a  good  quality  of  feed.  A  few  tons  of 
oil  cake  meal  is  also  fed,  and  as  we  are  only  eight  miles  from  the  great  oil 
mills  at  Baden,  we  can  get  this  feed  whenever  we  want  it.  Our  cows  are 
fed  twice  a  dav  only.  Ensilage  is  fed  morninflr  and  evening,  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  A  grain  feed  consisting  of  bran,  middlings  and  cnopped  oats  is 
put  on  top  of  the  ensilage  in  their  mangers.  We  get  the  best  results  from 
feeding  equal  parts  of  these  three  feeds,  and  not  more  than  two  pounds  of 
oil  rake  to  each  cow  per  day,  from  four  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  is  fed  every 
day  in  the  year,  except  when  the  grass  is  good.  When  only  about  two  pounds 
is  fed,  a  small  feed  of  straw  is  given  in  the  morning  and  some  clover  hay  in 
the  evening  after  milking.  Fed  in  this  way  our  cows  always  look  well,  and 
the  results  are  as  we  have  stated  before,  330  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  last 
year.  A  number  of  our  mature  cows  make  between  four  and  five  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  per  year;  one  cow  for  the  last  three  years  has  gone  over  five 
hundred  pounds  so  we  feel  encouraged  to  continue  in  our  work.    However,  we 
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have  made  a  start  in  the  growing  of  Alfalfa,  and  have  secured  a  good  stand ; 
and  if  it  withstands  the  winter  as  well  as  we  expect,  we  shall  seed  more 
acres  next  spring.  Our  aim:  will  be  to  grow  seventy-live  tons  a  year,  and  if 
possible  cut  down  our  bill  for  milk  feed. 

As  we  have  already  stated  about  one-third  of  our  farm  is  under  corn, 
mangels  and  potatoes  every  year;  all  this  land  is  manured,  putting  on  nine  to 
twelve  loads  per  acre.  We  prefer  using  about  nine  loads,  as  we  get  just  as 
good  crops,  and  can  get  over  the  entire  farm  in  three  years.  Twenty  acres  of 
sod  is  plowed  each  year  and  sown  to  corn,  this  is  either  manured  in  the  fall  and 
plowed  under,  or  if  we  do  not  have  enough  manure,  it  is  done  during  the 
winter  and  plowed  in  spring.  Our  land  is  all  thoroughly  cultivated  and  with 
the  large  number  of  cattle  and  hogs  kept,  feed  bought  and  fed  on  the  farm, 
and  nothing  sold  but  butter,  hogs  and  fat  cows,  it  is  bound  to  become  richer 
and  more  productive.  Of  course,  weeds  will  start  to  grow,  but  the  continued 
use  of  the  two-rowed  com  cultivator  will  subdue  them  and  bring  along  the 
com  at  the  same  time. 

Milking  and  Buttermaking, 

Good  feed,  clean  stables,  clean  cows,  and  clean  men  are  all  very  import- 
ant factors  in  producing  milk  of  uniform  high  quality.  Our  stables  are  kept 
clean  every  day,  whitewashed  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  it  is  a  common  expres- 
sion of  visitors,  "One  could  live  in  your  stables.''  No  manure  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  the  cows'  thi&rhs  or  tails ;  they  are  groomed  more  or  less  every 
day.  We  have  often  seen  the  statement  in  the  farm  papers  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  run  horse  clippers  over  the  thighs  and  tails  as  an  aid  to  cleanliness. 
We  think  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  must  cause  the  cows  great  discomfort 
and  certainly  disfigures  them.  A  far  tetter  plan  is  to  have  a  deep  gutter 
behind  the  cows,  put  two  inches  of  straw  in  the  bottom  every  day  after  the 
stables  are  cleaned,  this  will  keep  their  tails  clean,  and  use  the  comb  and 
brush  on  any  part  that  is  soiled.  In  the  care  of  milk,  cleanliness  and  tem- 
perature are  the  two  most  important  factors.  Use  brushes  instead  of  cloths 
when  washing  up  and  have  plenty  of  scalding  water  at  hand.  Thus,  one  can 
keep  things  clean.  By  storing  a  large  quantity  of  ice,  we  have  no  trouble 
in  controlling  the  temperature.  We  believe  it  would  pay  every  dairyman,  no 
matter  how  he  was  disposing  of  his  milk,  to  store  enough  ice  to  keep  his  milk 
in  the  best  condition.  One  great  trouble  around  many  of  our  houses,  dairies, 
cheese  and  butter  factories  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  sewage  system.  This 
was  always  a  cause  of  annoyance  to  us  until  three  years  ago  we  put  in  two 
septic  tanks  and  filter  beds,  one  at  the  house  and  one  at  the  dairy.  These 
tanks  and  filter  beds  cost  from  f 40.00  to  f 50.00  each  and  are  a  source  of  sat- 
isfaction at  all  times.  We  should  like  to  sfte  many  more  installed  by  our 
farmers.  Any  up-to-date  hardware  man  can  tell  you  where  to  secure  the 
necessary  equipment  and  how  to  put  it  in. 

Our  dairy  buildini?  is  16  x  22  feet,  with  an  engine  room  10  x  16  feet,  and 
wood  and  coal  shed  13  x  20  feet  attached.  A  6  h.p.  engine  and  6  h.p.  boiler 
furnishes  us  with  all  the  power  and  steam  we  want  for  heating  water,  running 
separator,  churn,  and  pumping  water  into  every  building  on  the  farm.  Our 
well  is  an  artesian  one,  210  feet  deep,  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  pure 
water.  We  also  heat  our  dairy  building  with  the  boiler.  It  costs  us  for  wood 
and  coal  about  flOO.OO  a  year,  but  is  such  a  saving  of  labar  that  we  would  not 
be  without  it,  and  at  any  dairy  where  a  large  quantity  of  butter  is  made.  We 
think  no  power  can  compare  with  steam.  Our  steam  power  plant  (complete) 
cost  us  1425.00. 
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We  keep  two  men  the  year  round ;  so  our  farming  operations  repreeent 
tlie  work  of  four  men.  By  carefully  planning  our  work  and  pushing*  things 
along,  we  always  manage  to  keep  our  work  pretty  well  up,  and  have  enjoyed 
doing  it  as  well.  In  the  years  we  have  been  in  dairying  we  have  had  our  times 
of  disappointment  and  troubles  the  same  as  falls  to  the  most  of  mankind.  We 
used  to  lose  many  of  our  best  cows  with  milk  fever.  Now  this  trouble  has  no 
terror  for  us ;  and  many  other  troubles  we  have  met  and  overcome.  We  expect 
we  shall  have  to  meet  other  troubles  in  the  future,  but  we  will  stick  to  it,  and 
remember  the  old  Scotchman's  advice  to  his  son  to  'aye  hand  furrit.' 

We  have  made  money  and  if  our  ideal  of  farming  consisted  in  saving  and 
hoarding  every  cent  to  put  in  the  bank,  or  invest  in  other  risks  we  know 
nothing  about,  we  could  do  so,  but  this  is  not  successful  farming  as  we  see  it. 
We  believe  in  re-investing  our  profits  in  our  own  farm  in  better  buildings  and 
equipment  and  we  know  we  can  secure  higher  interest  in  this  way. 

We  thoroughly  believe  m  a  man  making  a  careful  study  of  his  business, 
and  no  matter  what  branch  of  farming  he  adopts  to  keep  at  it,  and  not  change 
unless  he  is  sure  he  will  do  better,  and  intends  to  stick  to  it." 


DAIRYING— RETROSPECTIVE,  PROSPECTIVE. 

By  H.  H.  Dean,  Prof.  Dairy  Husbandry,  0.  A.  College,  Gueuph. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  when  a  person  grows  reminiscent,  'tis  a  cer- 
tain indication  that  he  or  she  is  growing  old.  Whether  or  not  this  be  true, 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say,  but  when  the  Superintendant  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  asked  me  to  write  an  article  for  the  forthcoming  Report,  I  thought 
of  many  of  my  experiences  during  the  past  eighteen  years  as  lecturer  at  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  in  various  parts  of  Ontario.  To  satisfy  myself  that  I  am  not 
old  (for  whoever  knew  when  he  became  oldP)  I  also,  like  a  youth,  thought  of 
the  future ;  so  then  what  I  have  to  say  will  centre  about  these  two  phases  of  the 
Dairy  Industry. 

Looking  Backward. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  experiences  with  men  as  lecturers  or  oo-workers 
at  Farmers'  Institute  Meetings,  four  names  seem  to  impress  themselves  upon 
my  memory — Charles  Drury,  John  McMillan,  P.  C.  Dempsey  and  W.  S. 
Fraser.  All  of  these,  except  the  genial  Eraser,  have  done  their  work  and  have 
passed  into  the  great  beyond.  I  well  remember  the  clear  logic  and  calm  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Drury;  the  vociferous,  sledge-hammer  addresses  of  John 
McMillan;  the  dry  humor  of  P.  C.  Dempsey,  who  used  to  tell  of  the  lawn 
mower  seen  on  many  farms  which  cut  the  grass,  carted  away  the  material  cut, 
and  at  the  same  time  distributed  fertilizing  material  for  a  future  crop.  Smil- 
ing, fun-loving  Fraser — ^how  he  ^used  to  delight  in  getting  me  into  an  awk- 
ward situation,  but  I  was  asked  to  write  of  Ontario's  dairying,  and  must  to 
my  task. 

Soi££  Changes. 

The  dairy  farmer  and  his  methods  have  changed  very  little,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  during  the  past  eighteen  years.  There  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment, but  not  a  great  deal.  During  a  visit  paid  in  the  season  of  1908  to  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  cheese  dairying  sections  of  Western  Ontario,  I  was  sur- 
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prised  to  see  that  the  major  portion  of  the  milk  cows  were  Short-Horn  an'd 
Short-Horn  grades.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  wean  Ephraim  from  his  idols, 
but  this  will  be  necessary  in  this  case  before  any  inarked  advancement  in 
the  returns  to  dairy  farmers  will  be  noticed.    , 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  importance  and  value  of  silage 
for  summer,  as  well  as  for  winter  feeding,  and  the  importance  of  having  green 
or  soiling  crops  for  a  time  of  drought,  we  find  that  the  average  farmer  is  still 
unprepared  for  droughts  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  three  years  in 
most  of  our  dairy  sections.  Creameries  and  cheeseries  have  been  compelled  to 
close  at  the  end  of  four  to  six  months  owing  to  the  sacarcity  of  cream  or  milk. 
This  is  a  heavy  loss,  not  only  to  the  farmers,  but  to  the  factorymen  and  all 
concerned.  One  paper  estimates  a  return  of  f70  per  cheese  factory  patron 
less  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  for  1908,  as  compared  with  1907,  which  latter  was  a 
poor  year.  How  much  longer  is  this  stupendous  loss  to  continue?  Are  we 
never  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  need  for  providing  an  abundance  of  feed  for 
summer  as  well  as  winter?  The  losses  in  stock  sacrificed,  lessened  milk  yield, 
extra  expense  to  manufacturers,  and  to  the  trade  generally  have  been 
enormous. 

We  think  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  methods  of  caring  for  milk 
and  cream,  in  the  discarding  of  rusty  cans,  pasteurization  of  whey,  etc., 
largely  due  to 'the  personal  work  of  the  Dairy  Instructors,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done  yet. 

Our  creamery  business  has  changed  almost  entirely  from  whole  milk  to 
cream-gathering.  Whether  or  not  this  was  a  wise  change  remains  to  be  seen. 
To  me  it  looks  like  a  sacrifice  of  future  reward  for  a  temporary,  present  gain. 
We  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  Danish  or  Irish  butter  in 
the  British  markets  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  our  present  system  of  collecting 
cream  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  fact,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  our 
home  market  supplied  with  best  Danish,  Irish,  New  Zealand,  Australia  or 
Argentine  butter  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Our  creamery  butter  has  not  improved  in  quality  in  spite  of  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  Instructors  and  others.  The  remedy  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer.  Deliver  clean,  whole  milk,  or  sweet  cream  of  good  flavor  at  the 
creamery  and  we'll  undertake  to  guarantee  that  the  butter  will  improve  in 
quality  very  fast. 

Pasturization  was  not  thought  of  in  Canada,  eighteen  years  ago.  Under 
present  conditions,  I  am  fi^rmly  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  this  Tnethod  of 
handling  milk  or  cream  will  cause  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product  than  any  other  one  thing  which  can  be  done  at  reasonable 
expense. 

According  to  the  reports  published  from  time  to  time  of  the  imT>rovement 
in  the  quality  of  cheese  made  in  certain  sections,  which  improvement  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years,  the  cheese  in  these  sections  must  now  have  refiched 
perfection !  We  venture  to  remark  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 
Our  home  markets  for  butter  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  as 
has  also  the  ouality  of  farm  dairy  butter,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  work 
of  the  Travelling  Dairies. 

The  marketing  of  cheese  is  in  a  muddle  at  present.  We  think  the  svstem 
is  not  so  good  as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  when  the  cheese  were  larcrely 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the  Cheese  Boards  of  Trade.  The  present  plan 
of  using  the  Boards  as  a  "feeler  of  the  market"  is.  not  in  the  best  iT^t^^rests  ot 
the  farmers.  Unless  there  is  a  radical  ohanore  in  the  near  future,  it  looks  as 
if  the  cheese  trade  would  suffer  a  setback  and  the  place  of  many  of  our  fac- 
tories be  taken  by  creameries  or  milk  condenseries,  which  latter  are  the  new- 
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est  suppliants  for  the  favors  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Our  growmg  towns  and 
cities  are  requiring  a  grea);  deal  more  milk  and  cream  for  direct  consumption, 
this,  together  with  the  erection  of  large  condensing  plants  in  some  of  oar 
best  cheese  sections  has  caused  an  uneasiness  that  will  not  be  readily  quieted. 
But  what  of  the  future? 

Looking  Forwaed. 

We  have  space  and  time  for  but  a  thought  or  two  in  this  connection.  We 
look  for  the  time  when  those  who  sell  milk  for  direct  consumption  will  receive 
from  8  to  10  cents  per  quart  at  the  farm  for  their  product  when  they  have 
fulfilled  conditions,  which  will  practically  insure  a  superior  product. 

We  look  for  a  development  of  the  sanitary  milk  farm,  which  will  cater 
to  a  high-class  trade  and  produce  milk  worth  from  15  to  20  cents  per  quart 
to  the  consumer.  The  consumer  will  be  pleased  to  pay  this  price  for  the  milk, 
as  he  knows  that  cheap,  dirty  milk  is  dear  at  any  price. 

We  look  further  for  the  development  and  use  of  special  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  for  dairy  puposes,  as  is  done  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Northern  Germanv, 
the  Channel  Islands  and  every  other  prominent  dairy  country.  We  expect 
that  the  young  animals  will  be  made  immune  from  tuberculosis',  thus  remov- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  production  of  pure  milk.  This  i? 
being  done  to-day  with  satisfactory  results. 

We  also  expect  larger  and  better  equipped  creameries  and  cheeseries  with 
the  very  best  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  most  skilful  men  in  charge,  who 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  skilled  chemists  and  bacteriologies. 
These  men  can  do  more  for  the  dairy  industry  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
For  illustrations,  see  the  Babcock  fat,  and  the  Hart  casein  testers  and  the 
good  effects  which  have  followed  pasteurization  of  the  whey  at  cheese  factor- 
ies before  its  return  to  the  farm. 

Finally,  we  look  for  an  equitable  division  of  the  rewards  which  ougkt  to 
come  to  skilled  labor  and  intelligent  doing,  which  are  the  result  of  right 
thinking.  The  skilful  farmer  does  not  receive  just  rewards  to-day.  He  is 
compelled  to  pool  results  with  the  unskilful  fanner  and  with  manipulators  of 
the  market  values  of  dairy  products.  This  ought  not  to  be  and  cannot  con- 
tinue much  longer.  If  it  does,  we  shall  have  an  upsetting  of  the  laws  of 
equity  and  justice — ^the  bulwarks  of  great  nations  in  the  past. 

For  the  skilful,  intelligent  farmer,  prospects  were  never  brighter  than  at 
present.  Land  values  are  increasing  and  are  bound  to  increase.  The  land  i« 
the  basis  of  all  prosperity.  The  owner  of  a  good  farm,  stocked  with  good  dairy 
cows,  and  who  farms  with  skill  and  intelligence  need  envy  no  man.  His  pro- 
fits may  be  small  but  they  are  sure.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
economic  handicap  which  is  placed  on  him  now  will  be  removed  from  thp 
farmer,  then  see  him  move  up  the  social,  intellectnal  and  monetary  scale! 
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ORILLIA  TOWNSHIP 

Special  Report  on  Agricultural  Conditions. 
By  AETHtiB  Fees,  Btjhlington,  Ont. 

This  article  deals  more  particularly  with  that  portion  of  the  township 
formerly  known  as  South  Orillia. 

The  town  of  Orillia,  which  is  situated  at  the  Southern  extremity  of  Lake 
Couchiching,  is  the  leading  market  for  Orillia  township  and  adjoining  town- 
ships. Leading  into  the  town  are  four  main  roads,  called  the  Muskoka  Road, 
the  Barrie  Road,  Coldwater  Street  and  West  Street.  The  sections  in  Orillia 
Township  that  the  roads  pass  through  differ  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  line  of  agriculture  followed.  Muskoka  Road  running  north 
along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Gouchiching  passes  through  a  rough  and 
broken  section.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  is  extremely  rocky,  so  much  so  in 
places  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  general  cultiyation.  Much  of  this  land  remains 
in  permanent  pasture,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  are  kept.  Along 
West  Street,  near  to  the  town,  market  gardening  and  fruit  growing  are  the 
leading  branches  of  agriculture  followed.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam.  Beyond 
the  market  garden  section  the  farmers  make  dairying  a  specialty,  finding  a 
j?ood  market  in  Orillia  for  the  milk  produced.  The  soil  is  a^  clay  loam  along 
Coldwater  Street,  and  the  people  are  engaged  in  general  farming,  such  as  grow- 
ing grain  and  forage  crops,  and  the  raising  of  stock.  Along  the  Barrie  Road 
the  soil  is  a  gravel  and  clay  loam.  Just  outside  of  Orillia,  much  of  the 
country  is  gravelly  and  remains  uncultivated.  Beyond  this  the  soil  is  a  clay 
loam  and  here  general  farming  is  carried  on. 

Taking  the  township  as  a  whole,  it  is  inclined  to  be  extremely  rolling, 
and  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  soils,  from  muck  to  the  heaviest  of  clay.  The 
height  of  land,  running  north  and  south  through  the  township,  is  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  and  in  some  places  is  so  rocky  as  to  make  the  clearing  of 
the  soil  for  cultivation  impracticable.  Sandy  and  loaming  soils  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  township,  there  being  more  or  less  of  each  on  almost 
every  farm. 

The  farm  buildings  are  in  most  cases  substantial  structures.  Good, 
comfortable  appearing  houses,  and  modem  barns  with  basement  stables, 
proclaim  the  thrift  and  comfort  of  man  and  beast.  The  rapidity  with  which 
old  structures  are  disappearing,  and  new  ones  taking  their  places,  points  to 
a  not  very  distant  date  when  these  primary  buildings,  the  relics  of  early 
settlement,  will  be  gone. 

All  the  well  known  cereal  grains  are  being  grown.  The  field  pea,  which 
has  never  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  pea-weevil  in  this  section  is  exten- 
sively grown,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in  former  years  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  labor  at  harvesting  time,  and  also  because  peas  have  not  been 
doing  as  well  in  late  years  as  formerly.   During  recent  years  a  considerable 


NOTB.— This  article  on  Orillia  Township,  though  dealing  with  a  ver>-  restricted  area  of  the  Province,  need  not 
be  at  all  rentricted  in  its  application. 

The  Ditsfakes  here  related  are  mistakes  to  be  avoided  or  overcome  in  other  townships.  The  progress  which  is 
being  made  toward  successful  production  as  herein  given  is  valuable  information  for  any  part  of  Ontario. 

The  simple  statement  that  the  hogs  produced  are  mainly  Yorkshire  and  Yorkshire  vrades  and  that  two  cars 
per  week  are  shipped  to  market,  bears  weight  with  the  thoughtful  producer.  Many  of  the  practical  and  successful 
farmers  of  this  province  have  been  persistent  in  their  belief  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  market  and  easier  to  get  top 
price  when  a  good  supply  of  a  uniformly  good  quality  of  product  of  any  one  breed  or  variety  is  available  in  one 
locality.    This  means  reputation  and  a  better  price  and  a  larger  profit. 

Attention  could  here  be  drawn  to  several  other  pertinent  statements  in  this  report,  but  we  will,  in  passing, 
simply  draw  the  reader's  attention  further  to  the  condition  of  the  apple  industry  in  this  township  and  to  the  fact 
thai  the  producers  are  now  organizing  to  improve  conditions  and  to  put  this  Industry  on  a  stable  basis.  If  this 
article  does  nothing  more  than  put  in  a  good  word  for  co-operation  among  the  farmers  of  Ontario  it  has  not  been 
written  and  published  in  vain . 
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quantity  of  mixed  grains  has  been  sown  for  producing  grain  for  feeding 
purposes.  Mncli  of  the  hay  grown  is  fed  upon  the  farm  the  balance  finding 
a  ready  market  in  Orillia.  A  considerable  amount  of  com  is  raised  for  silage. 
A  supply  of  roots,  both  of  mangels  and  turnips,  is  produced  for  feeding,  more 
attention  being  given  to  growing  the  latter  as  little  damage  has  been  don« 
as  yet  by  the  turnip  louse. 

The  herds  of  cattle  in  South  Orillia  township,  especially  on  the  farms 
near  the  town,  are  kept  chiefly  for  their  dairy  productions,  either  as  milk 
for  supplying  the  town  or  as  butter  to  meet  the  demands  for  local  consump- 
tion. Cream  is  also  being  gatherd  and  shipped  to  an  outside  factory.  As 
one  proceeds  farther  out  from  the  town  of  Orillia  the  tendency  is  more  and 
more  towards  beef  production.  The  majority  of  the  cattle  kept  are  Short- 
horn and  Shorthorn  grades,  with  here  and  there  a  few  Jersey,  Holstein, 
Hereford,  or  An  jus  cattle. 

The  hogs  produced  are  mainly  Yorkshires  and  Yorkshire  grades,  the 
output  from  Orillia  shipping  point  being  two  cars  per  week,  with  an 
occasional  extra  car  when  the  number  of  hogs  cfFered  requires  it. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  East  Simcoe,  many  of  the  farmers 
keep  sheep.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  this  important  industry  is  the 
doff  nuisance.  A  great  many  sheep  are  worried  every  season,  and  the  loss 
and  constant  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  flock  make  it  a  discouraging  busi- 
ness from  which  many  keep  out  of,  who  ought  otherwise  to  be  making  it  a 
profitable  source  of  revenue  on  their  farms. 

On  many  of  the  farms  are  to  be  found  fairly  good-sized  wood  lots,  rang- 
iLg  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  up  to  twenty-five  or  more.  From  the  appear- 
ance of  the  undergrowth  they  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  much  from  excess- 
i>e  pasturing.  The  hardwoods,  particularly  maple  and  beech,  predominate, 
pine  having  almost  disappeared. 

A  good  deal  of  work  is  being  put  upon  the  roads.  A  large  amount  of 
gravel  is  being  placed  upon  them,  and  hills,  where  it  is  an  advantage  to  do 
so  are  being  cut  down  and  the  grades  improved.  Little  or  no  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  sides  of  the  ronds  as  yet,  other  than  that  they  have  become 
a  dumping  ground  for  many  of  the  large  boulders  that  have  been  removed 
from  adjoining  fields  or  from  the  roadway  when  it  was  constructed. 

Among  the  worst  weeds  the  farmers  have  to  contend  with  in  their 
farming  or^erations  are  the  Bladder  Campion,  Thistle,  Couch  Grass,  Bind- 
weed. Oxeye  Daisy,  and  Golden  Rod. 

Tn  Ihe  Orillia  district  the  apple  has  about  reached  the  northern  limit 
where  hardy  commercial  varieties  can  be  successfully  grown.  At  the  present 
time  the  apple  industry  in  this  locality  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  orchards  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old  and 
have  consequently  reached  an  age  at  which  good  crops  may  be  expected. 
Prf'V'ous  to  this  time,  the  crop,  after  satisfying  local  demands,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  grower  in  opening  up,  and  catering  to  out- 
side iparkets.  The  smnll  surplus  that  he  had,  was  sold  in  local  markets,  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales  being  taken  out  in  trade.  The  merchant  having  made 
a  profit  on  the  goods  he  exchanged  for  the  apples  is  in  a  position  to  accept  a 
smaller  profit  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  These  merchants,  by  quoting 
apples  on  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the  dealers  in  the  northern  markets, 
have  b«en  able  to  discourage  gT-owers  who  had  a  sufficient  surplus  to  warrant 
them  in  cat^rini?  to  such  markets  from  doing  a  satisfactory  business  in  this 
their  natural  market. 

Another  custom  adopted  bv  some  local  merchants  has  not  only  curtailed 
the  profits  of  the  growers  but  has   also  placed    the  establishing    of  a  direct 
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trade  between  grower  and  dealer  in  the  north  on  an  unsatisfactory  and 
xmequal  basis.  The  local  merchants,  having  had  little  or  no  outside  com- 
petition, could  practically  do  business  on  their  own  terms.  When  making 
a  deal  for  apples,  they  would  agree  to  furnish  the  barrels  and  pay  in  goods 
a  fixed  price  for  them  when  returned  full  to  the  stores.  The  barrels  sent 
out  were  almost  invariably  second-hand  sugar  barrels.  By  this  means  they 
obtained  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  grower  trying  to  do  business  with  the 
regular  apple  barrel,  a  package  which  in  the  first  place  is  more  expensive 
and  in  the  second,  holds  less  fruit  than  does  the  larger  and  cheaper  one  with 
which  it  must  compete. 

Coupled  with  these  unsatisfactory  market  conditions  there  has  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  the^  amount  of  first  class  fruit  produced  as  compared  with 
the  increased  production  of  seconds  and  culls,  owing  to  the  constantly  increas- 
ing ravages  of  insect  and  fungi  pests.  Fp  to  the  present  time  very  little  has 
been  done  to  destroy  or  check  the  spread  of  insects  or  fungi  in  the  orchards. 
There  is  no  local  outlet  for  the  seconds  and  culls  produced,  canning  factory 
or  vinegar  works,  hence  they  are.  placed  upon  the  general  market  and  lower 
the  tone  of  the  whole  apple  business.  As  a  result  of  all  these  unfavorable 
circumstances  a  large  proportion  of  the  orchards,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  are  being  almost  entirely  neglected,  an  unfortunate  condition  which 
will  be  detrimental  in  establishing  a  good  reputation  for  the  apple  crop  of 
the  district.  A  few,  however,  of  tne  more  enthusiastic  and  energetic  growers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  place  the  apple  industry  on  a  satisfactory  and  sub- 
stantial basis.  As  individuals  they  find  they  have  not  had  suflScient  influence 
and  strength  to  overcome  adverse  conditions  and  scope  with  unfavorable  com- 
petition. They  accordingly  have  lately  organized  the  Orillia  Co-operative 
Shipping  Association,  by  means  of  which  organization  they  hope  to  increase 
the  financial  returns  for  their  fruit  and  encourage  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  culture  and  care  of  the  orchards. 

The  planting  of  orchards  in  the  past  has  been  largely  an  experimental 
problem,  both  as  regards  distance  between  trees  and  the  varieties  to  be 
planted.  The  orchards  as  they  now  exist,  contain  too  many  varieties  for  the 
best  commercial  results.  Each  grower  has  selected  a  few  trees  each  of  a  large 
list  of  varieties,  so  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  make  up 
of  the  different  orchards,  and  in  the  case  o}  a  great  many  varieties,  scarcely 
enough  apples  are  produced  to  make  it  worth  while  handling  them  even 
when  handled  in  a  co-operative  way.  Among  the  varieties  spoken  most 
liighly  of  as  worthy  a  place  in  the  commercial  orchard  are  the  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Alexander,  Mcintosh  Red,  Golden  Russett,  Scott's  Winter,  and 
Pewaukee.  In  many  of  the  orchards  the  trees  have  been  planted  too  closely 
"together,  often  not  more  than  18  or  20  feet  apart.  The  trees  in  some  of  these 
orchards  are  greatly  interfering  with  one  another  in  some  instances  being 
so  badly  interlaced  as  to  almost  entirely  exclude  the  sunlight.  As  a  result 
of  this  many  of  the  lower  limbs  are  beginning  to  weaken  and  die.  From  a 
general  observation  of  orchards  about  thirty  feet  apart  seems  to  be  a  satis- 
factory distance  for  setting  trees  in  this  section.  Of  the  eleven  orchards 
selected  for  spraying  demonstration  work,  and  these  represent  some  of  the 
"best  orchards  of  the  district,  there  are  two  standing  in  old  sod,  which  is 
used  for  pasture;  two  in  old  sod  which  is  mown  for  hay:  two  seeded  down 
vrith  red  clover  to  be  cut  for  hay ;  one  spring-plowed  and  planted  with  garden 
peas;  one  spring-plowed  but  has  received  no  further  cultivation.  One  was 
planted  with  com  last  year  but  has  received  no  attention  since;  one  orchard 
was  an  old  sod  part  of  which  was  broken  up  and  planted  to  various  hoe  crops, 
-the  balance  remaining  to  be  cut   for  hay    another  orchard   is  partly  seeded 
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down  with  timothy  to  be  cut  for  hay,  the  balance  being  sown  with  peas  into 
which  hogs  will  be  turned  to  fatten.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
balance  of  the  orchards  throughout  the  district  stand  in  old  sod  which  is 
either  pastured  or  mown  for  what  it  will  produce. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  orchards,  more  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  pruning,  and  particularly  no  spraying 
whatever  has  been  done.  Of  late  years  the  apple  scab  has  become  very 
plentiful  in  the  orchards,  entirely  destroying  for  market  purposes  the  fmit 
of  some  varieties. 

The  oyster-shell  bark  louse  has  also  become  a  serious  pest  in  some 
orchards.  Some  trees  have  become  so  thoroughly  infested  with  these  insects, 
that  they  show  a  decided  loss  of  vitality,  in  one  or  two  cases  that  I  noticd 
being  almost  dead.  *, 

Most  of  the  places  visited  had  a  few  pear  trees.  These  in  almost  eycry 
instance  were  the  Flemish  Beauty,  and  of  late  years  have  Been  almost  entirely 
worthless,  owing  to  scab. 

The  plum  trees  of  this  section  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winters  of  the  past  few  years.  Most  of  the  trees  are  dead,  and  what 
remain,  present  a  sickly  and  damaged  appearance.  The  plum  x>ocket  diseaw 
is  quite  prevalent  throughout  this  section. 

Only  the  hardier  winter  varieties  of  cherries  will  succeed,  and  of  the« 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  extensively  as  a  commercial  investment, 
as  good  paying  crops  are  only  obtained  about  one  year  in  five.  However,  ae 
a  fruit  for  domestic  use,  the  cherry  is  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  farm. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  do  well  here,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinitv  of  Orillia.  Most  of  the  fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  grov 
a  few  to  supply  the  local  demand  for  these  fruits.  Mildew  and  the  currant 
plant  louse  are  among  the  most  serious  pests  to  be  dealt  with. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  strawberries  are  grown  in  the  places  jnat 
outside  of  Orillia.  The  amount  of  fruit  produced  is  scarcely,  ever  sufScient 
to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  at  growing  raspberries  in  a  limited 
way.  An  excellent  growth  of  cane  is  made  during  the  season,  but  nnless 
protected  during  the  winter  is  very  apt  to  suiBFer  from  winter  killing.  The 
varieties  chiefly  grown  are.  the  Cuthbert  and  Columbia. 

Only  a  few  blackberries  are  grown.  These  are  nearly  always  planted  in 
the  orchard  or  some  other  protected  place.  There  is  only  an  occasional  g^ap^ 
vine  or  two  to  be  seen,  and  these,  where  they  were  not  protected  during  the 
past  winter,  (and  few  of  them  were)  are  almost  certain  to  be  killed  to  the 
ground. 
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ANNOUNCESIENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  volnme  contains  statistics  regarding  Farmers'  Institutes  fr«m  June  to  June,  1906-1907, 
and  announcements  of  meetings,  together  with  names  of  speakers  and  subjects  for  the  regular 
campaign  of  1907-08.  We  have  also  recorded  meetings  held  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1907. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Institute  officers  have  made  arrangements  for  the  use  of  live 
stock  for  illustration  purposes  at  many  of  the  Institute  meetings  during  the  past  season  ;  and  from 
the  good  results  following  this  method  of  instruction,  we  most  heartily  recommend  that  officers 
and  directors  co-operate  in  so  arranging  the  work  that  live  animals  can  be  used  in  illustrating 
talks  upon  stock  subjects  and  that  samples  of  seed  grain  and  other  farm  product  be  brought  to 
the  meetings  and  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  instruction.  This  Department  is  making  a 
special  effort  to  still  further  equip  its  delegates  with  illustrative  material,  thus  enabling  them  to 
give  their  instruction  in  a  more  clear,  systematic  and  forceful  manner. 

When  there  is  but  one  meeting  a  year  at  a  place  (or  sometimes  two),  we  cannot  hope  to 
leave  any  great  fund  of  direct  information  with  those  who  attend  the  meetings.  The  instruction 
imparted  in  past  seasons  has  undoubtedly  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  localities  concerned, 
far  beyond  even  what  one  would  naturally  look  for  from  an  isolated  meeting.  The  time  has 
cooDLe,  however,  when  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  officers  of  institutes  and 
directors  use  their  influence  in  forming  local  clubs  for  the  study  of  such  problems  as  are  of 
special  interest  in  the  locality.  Quite  a  number  of  these  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
Province  and  the  benefit  derived  from  the  monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings  has  been  most 
marked.  Such  subjects  as  **  Uniformity  of  crops  produced  in  the  locality  "  ;  **  CJo-operation  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies''  ;  ''Gathering  of  the  crops  and  the  marketing  of  the  same"  should 
prove  of  deep  interest  and  profit  to  the  farmers  generally.  A  pamphlet  on  tlTe  organization 
and  work  of  "  Clubs  "  is  being  printed. 

In  order  that  encouragement  might  be  given  to  specialization  in  certain  lines  of  agriculture  in 
given  districts,  arrangements  were  made  for  series  of  meetings.  Recorded  in  this  volume  will 
be  found  lists  of  meetings  at  which  special  attention  was  given  to  the  following  topics  :  "Bacon,* ' 
**  Seed  production,"  *'  Dairying,"  **  Fruit."  The  devoting  of  a  whole  afternoon  session  to  a  partic- 
ular subject,  especially  when  the  meeting  has  been  well  advertised,  assures  one  of  an  interested 
audience,  and  the  results  following  work  of  this  nature  have  encouraged  us  to  plan  for  a  greater 
number  of  meetings  at  which  one  subject  only  will  be  dealt  with  and  that  treated  exhaustively. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  records  herein  that  the  whole  of  the  Northern  country  was  served 
by  the  summer  series  of  meetings.  Speakers  were  sent  to  some  districts  which  were  never 
before  served  by  special  lecturers  sent  out  by  the  Department.  The  settlers  in  these  districts 
are  very  appreciative,  and  both  the  lecturers  and  settlers  agree  in  the  great  good  which  was 
accomplished,  even  by  the  one  series  of  meetings. 

Women's  Institutes. 

The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  work  has  continued  throughout  the  past  year.  Many  new 
organizations  have  been  formed,  while  a  few  of  the  older  ones  have  ceased,  to  hold  meetings. 
The  proportion  of  the  latter  is  less  than  one  would  look  for  at  a  time  when  the  farmers 
find  it  so  difficult  to  get  domestic  help  and  when  many  are  prevented  from  driving  to  the 
meetings  because  of  the  general  use  of  the  main  roads  for  automobiles.  The  work  has  been 
organized  in  78  electoral  districts  and  meetings  are  held  regularly  at  nearly  400  different  points. 
The  membership  to  the  end  of  June  last  was  10,964.  Those  who  have  been  longest  connected 
with  the  work  as  officers  and  members  are  loudest  in  their  praises  of  the  good  accomplished  and 
the  possibility  of  even  greater  benefits  being  derived  in  the  years  to  come.  This  Department 
has  issued  a  handbook  upon  Women's  Institutes  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 

GEO.  A.  PUTNAM. 
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1 .  Addington , 

2.  Algoma  Centre 

3.  Algoma  East , 

4 .  Algoma,  North  Shore 

6 .  Amherst  Island , 

6 .  Brant,  North 

7 .  Brant,  South 

8.  Brockville 

9.  Bruce,  Centre 

10.  Bruce,  North 

11 .  Bruce,  South , 

12.  Bruce,  West 

13.  Carleton 

14.  Cornwall 

15 .  Dufferin 

16.  Dundas 

17.  Durham,  East , 

18.  Durham,  West 

19.  Elgin,  East 

20.  Elgin,  West 

21 .  Essex,  North 

22.  p::sflex,  South 

23.  Frontenac 

24.  Frontenac,  Centre 

25 .  Glengarry    

26.  Grenville,  South 

27.  Grey,  Centre 

28.  Grey,  North 

29.  Grey,  South 

30.  Haldimand 

31.  Halton 

32.  Hastings,  East    

33.  Hastings,  North 

34    Hastings,  West 

35.  Huron,  East 

36.  Huron,  South 

37.  Huron,  West 

38.  Kent,  East 

39.  Kent,  West 

40.  Lambton,  East 

41 .  Lambton,  West 

42.  Lanark,  North 

43 .  Lanark,  South 

44.  Leeds,  N.,  and  Grenville 

45 .  Leeds,  South 

46.  Lennox 

47 .  Lincoln 

48 .  Manitoulin,  East 

49 .  Manitoulin,  West  * 

60 .  Middlesex,  East 

51 .  Middlesex,  North 

52.  Middlesex,  West 

53 .  Monck 

64.  Muskoka,  Centre 
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349 

587 

549 

856 

130 

821 

937 

590 

687 

314 

3,120 

1,055 

711 

660 

1,086 

1,111 

867 

669 

790 

755 

635 

693 

606 

253 

1,885 

670 

1,791 

1,016 

2,330 

1,990 

1,414 

961 

923 

473 

2,049 

2,921 

1,548 

687 

736 

1,270 

1,035 

696 

1,158 

807 

1,130 

590 

2,765 

369 

613 

1,577 

2,212 

591 

691 

339 
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26 
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18 
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29 
14 
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26 
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26 
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16 
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34 
32 
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35 
61 
37 
34 
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50 
50 
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35 
32 
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20 
53 
12 
32 
33 
44 
12 
13 
37 
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25 
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41 
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16 
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37 
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19 
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224 

189 
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176 

16 
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18  00 

24  00 

30  75 
12  60 
26  00 
48  60 
90  25 
22  00 
28  00 
28  20 
57  50 
84  25 

25  75 

14  25 
88  76 
70  00 

55  50 

44  76 
66  75 
33  25 

33  50 
46  75 
•22  50 
16  26 
81  25 

34  25 

79  30 
69  00 
62  00 
76  26 

110  00 

33  76 
60  60 

15  60 
90  00 

56  75 

45  20 
45  00 
37  75 
44  75 

80  76 
21  50 
20  00 
20  00 
42  50 

34  25 
62  60 

31  25 


317 
297 
106 

1 
28 


76  00 
66  50 
36  26 
36  25 
18  75 
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50  00 
60  00 
25  00 
25  00 
50  00 
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75  00 
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75  00 
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60  00 
60  00 
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82  15 
187  70 


92  67 
47  55 
72  78 


20  00 
12  45 
50  70 
90  83 


113  25 


98  20 

56  12 

162  05 

199  50 


60  00 
50-00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
76  00 
50  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
60  00 
50  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
55  00 
25  00 


110  00 
40  00 


40  00 
69  02 

84  33 

85  47 


50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
65  00 
25  00 


47  08 
47  08 


•38  87 


87  96 
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FARMERS'   INSTITUTES. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  90,  1907. 
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102  74 
165  81 
115  32 

53  44 
161  46 
275  86 
388  01 

72  74 
424  05 
203  65 
377  06 
435  64 
177  24 

59  90 
293  53 
320  25 
281  93 
406  88 
280  31 
235  26 
124  30 
124  17 
110  14 

94  08 
172  81 

90  82 
287  13 
292  39 
465  29 
784  05 
500  44 
177  83 
MO  92 
172  83 
470  27 
537  78 
225  17 
100  80 
161  43 

366  17 

367  03 
78  59 

129  68 
363  65 

97  45 
137  78 
317  40 

71  83 
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23  05 

2  50 

4  00 
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20  00 
16  00 

26  25 

10  00 

21  00 

11  50 
82  00 
24  00 
74  15 
21  95 

40  00 

41  30 
36  75 

27  00 
40  50 
40  00 
52  60 

42  30 
33  80 
90  30 

Ic. 
8  80 
2  30 
1  35 
1  90 
1  70 

1  87 
10  71 

2  25 

7  75 

8  76 
16  00 
12  08 

945 
2  50 
4  67 
7  72 
7  15 
2  32 
2  29 
14  a^ 

Ic. 
12  00 

15  20 
6  60 
325 
3  60 

14  55 
41  14 
655 
22  35 
14  00 
45  87 
24  85 

16  50 
U  00 
37  55 
22  50 
29  00 
54  85 
34  60 
39  06 
10  50 
10  50 
21  71 
10  37 
59  35 
12  35 

20  45 

21  55 
59  90 
69  20 
43  27 
20  60 
18  25 
10  OOl 
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8  00 
15  00 
18  00 

Ic. 

Ic. 

5  00 

360 

20  00 
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71  85 

54  60 

76  20 

15  15 

148  30 

131  53 

370  80 

53  54 

164  25 

86  06 

209  17 

261  03 

126  80 
51  80 

184  04 
137  12 
142  75 
142  07 

127  60 
205  55 

60  70 
83  15 
65  80 
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30  89 

111  21 

39  12 

38  29 

13  16 

144  33 

17  21 

19  20 

259  80 

117  59 

167  89 

174  61 

50  44 

8  10 

109  49 

183  13 

139  18 

264  81 

152  71 

29  71 
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17  75 
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7  25 
56  11 
73  05 
10  00 
39  00 
21  35 

100  30 
2  50 

58  25 
450 

64  07 

32  50 
6  00 

10  60 

8  50 

15  00 

16  75 
15  85 

6  50 
10  50 
28  65 
18  00 

170  10 
50  75 

100  10 
87  80 
68  35 
48  80 
6  50 
15  25 

3  50 
18  00 
31  50 
10  00 

6  00 

111  25 

29  50 

132  40 

74 

15  00 

20  00 

7  00 
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72  25 
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4  30 
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28  35 
41  75 
11  00 

29  05 

41  29 

18  00 
25  80 
13  50 

8  60 
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7  25 

2  50 

19  00 
23  10 

106  20 

42  60 

14 
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15 
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19  36 

5  25 

16 

17 

4  05 
7  52 

18 
19 
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15  00|  1  45 
26  OOi  5  00 
20  OOl  4  09 
25  OOl    05 

34  50  3  75 
25  00  2  67 
32  50  5  33 
53  55  5  70 

114  85i  8  69 

112  30;  35  01 

60  00|  15  00 

35  00  10  75 
38  00  5  27 
40  00'  2  50 

63  6OI  2i 

41  02'  22 

44  34  2» 

ii5'i6 
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6  45 

7  74 
22  22 
18  00 
43  55 

5  90 

139  40 

10  00 

54  92  39  16l  24 

149  70  23  11 

73  01  17  81 

253  10  34  03 

168  55  123  84 

465  29l 

416  41|367  64 
368  621131  82 
12s  1.^!  K2  68 

25 

26 

11  52 
14  91 
102  00 
22  34 
33  92 
36  00 

'i2'75 
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28 
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30 
31 
32 

42  661 

19  12" 

37  25 

54  82, 

24  15 

46  46| 

33  70- 

49  80' 

50|il0  52 

5  00  91  87 

25  701231  68 

61  271348  12 

40 
80  96 

33 

34 

10  39 

78  55'  51  OOi  7  43  31  75 

47  35  101  50  5  56  77  62 

53  80  60  00  5  00  12  50 

5  80  20  00  9  23  12  25 

238  59'  35 
189  661  36 
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22  50,166  00:200  17 
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45  05;  30  00 

9  15;  13  45 
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40 

60  15 
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21  00 

49  20 

16  251227  68,139  35 
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13  61 
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29  18 
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Institute  District. 


55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 


Muskoka,  North 

Muflkoka,  South 

Port  Carling 

Nipissing,  We§t 

Norfolk,  North  

Norfolk,  South 

Northumberland,  East  . . . 

Northumberland,  West. . . 

Ontario,  North 

Ontario,  South 

Oxford,  North 

Oxford,  South 

Parry  Sound,  East 

Parry  Sound,  West* 

Pggj 

Perth,  North' '/./... '. '.  .  .* .' '. 

Perth,  South 

Peterborough,  East 

Peterborough,  West 

Prescott  

Prince  Edward  

Rainy  River,  South 

Renfrew,  North 

Renfrew,  South 

KuFsell 

Simcoe,  Centre 

Simcoe,  East 

Simcoe,  South 

Simcoe,  West* 

St.  Joseph  Island 

Stormont 

Temiscamingue  * 

Victoria,  East .* 

Victoria,  West 

Waterloo,  North 

Waterloo,  South 

Weliand 

Wellington,  Centre 

W^ellington,  East 

Wellington,  South 

Wellington,  West 

Union 

Wentworth,  North 

Went  worth,  South 

York,  East 

York,  North 

York,  West 


Totals  : 

190fr-7. 
1905-6. 
1904-5. 
1903-4. 
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128 
176 

23 

55 
325 
171 
215 
155 
157 
288 
277 
505 
244 
6 
404 
297 
307 
118 
192 

71 
232 
123 

92 
10-J 
140 
347 
189 
149i 
250' 
211 
166 
212 
147 
111 
566 
810! 
371 
6441 
335, 
327 
291 
18?: 
266 
316 
303 
103i 
221 


o 
d 
55 
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128 

176 

86 

22 

288 

126 

233 

120 

18 

249 

286 

491 

50 

14 

4931 

345 

453 

113 

199| 

79, 

173' 

93 

88 


143' 

4io; 

161 
172 
285 
94 
99l 
121 
194\ 
1491 
5841 
620' 
298! 
666' 
365 
359 
252 
112 
279 
326 
195 
120 
1% 


22,277  20,540 
20,186  21,052 
22,703  I9,79:H 
23,79921,257 
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10 

5 

7 

6 

10 

14 

11 

10 

16 

9, 

15 

9 

8 

9i 
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5 

11 

9 

7 

6 

9 

11 

8 

9 

8 

9 

4 

10 

7 

7 

26 

15 

11 

11 
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394 

208 

160 

368 

1,510 

362 

1,280 

1,080 

538 

905 

1,690 

1,823 

885 

310 

2,464 

2,040 

2,605 

1,564 

1,354 

268 

674 

283l 

720 

385 

1,170 

1,604 

510 

794 

1,190 

857; 

485 

2471 

1,203; 

837 

3,2401 

2,727| 

1,0681 

2,390 

1,620 

1,040 

2,848 

1,215 

1,357 

2,137 

1,134 

296 


762| 


914  110,765 
910126,084 
845  102,008 
833,106,719 


19 
24 
8 
13 
51 
14 
26 
32 
36 
45 
50 
51 
60 
10 
75 
32 
37 
42 
55 
15 
21 
15 
15 
24 
36 
61 
25 
32 
30 
21 
10 
13 
29 
37 
55 
52 
37 


Receipte. 


St 

o 


I  c. 


16 

I 

26 

166 

12 

6 

76 

212 

93 

117 

4 

121 


94 
179 
323 

30 
80 
61 
20 

97 

2 

253 

101 


$   c. 

22  66 

38  75 

6  00 

8  50 

75  75 

32  00, 
59  00 

33  25 
36  50 
66  25 
72  00 

130  25 
50  00 


$  c. 
25  00 
30  00 


i 


61  97  00 
51  87  00 
691113  00 

27  75 
47  50 
11  75 

42  76 
33  25 

43  00 
23  75 

28  75 
81  00 
45  75 
45  75 


25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
43  00 


7  29 


25 

86 

46 

289 


72 


29  50 
26  25 


40  122 
58'  54 
16!  98 
32  208 
27  141 
36  ... . 
60.... 
45121 
22  83 
32  80 


36  7% 

42  65 
142  50 
93  193  00 
68  74  50 
75  185  50i 
30  94  75 
78491  25 
77  68  75| 
29  25 
72  50 
83  50 
60  5b 
31  50| 
64  25; 


60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
25  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
55  00 
50  00 


25  00 
50  00 


65 


3,271 
3,497| 
3,209| 
3,165. 


$ 
8,731 
9,321 
9,535 
8,663 


5,550 
5,6311 
5,009i 
5,6361 


60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
37  50 
75  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

4,795 
4,397 
4,596 
4,€ 


«  c 

8§ 


$  c. 


96  83 

60  68 

11  85 

8  97 


133  47 
179  65 
137  45 
144  25 


1S3  85 
171  70 


50  70 
59  20 


141  60 
50  00 


5  10 
26  28 
85  15 
108  43 
141  03 
26  10 
21  00 


40  35 


58  10 


129  25 

$ 

4.069 
5,150 
4,316 
6,3.52 


*  Complete  returns  not  received. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1907. -Continued. 


ReceipU.— Con. 


t  c. 


66  00 


20  25 
"4  07 


8 
& 

3 

o 
H 


$c. 
12  44 
12  71 


2  35 


9c 

60  09 

97  67 

7  28 

60  20 

388  60 

155  12 

194  24 

168  98 

294  52 

368  46 

418  70 

326  30 

358  86 


1 

5  00 
176  90 


2  00 
5' 32 


162  50 
3  50 


437  11 
493  21 
663  59 

128  45 
189  09 
142  17 

159  29 

78  551 

93  00 

171  03' 

81  72; 

546  57 

347  04 

145  75| 


62  39I 
76  25 


11  11 


45 


2  17 


6  00 
8  95 
1  50 
5  65 


17  87 


8  70 


$ 

987 
495 
463 
530 


184, 
149 
Ul 
112 


112  96 
144  65 
364  6^ 
400  98 
555  21 
384  25 
243  92 
648  98 
329  02 
254  40 
147  50 
216  60 
236  00 
164  61 
324  05 

$ 

24,316 
25,143 
24,061 
25,991 


$ 
7,782 
8,913' 
9,321 
9,541 
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No.  25 


lATTENDANCE,  MEMBERSHIP,  Ere.,  1906-1907. 


The  membership  for  the  six  months  ending  with  June,  1907,  compares  favorably  witti  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1906.  The  total  attendance  for  the  season  of  1906-1907  was  not 
quite  so  great  as  during  the  preceding  year.  This  falling  off  in  attendance  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  waning  interest  in  the  work.  Many  of  the  delegates  report  that 
there  was  an  increased  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  that  the  good  accomplished 
was  greater  than  in  former  seasons.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  removal  of 
many  of  Ontario  Farmers  to  the  North- West,  the  numbers  in  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
some  other  years.  * 

The  Institutes  holding  the  largest  number  of  meetings  during  the  year  ending  May  31st, 
1907,  are  :— 


Waterloo,  N 26 

Algoma,  North  Shore...  19 

Hastings,  N 19 

Parry  Sound,  E 16 

Grey,C 16 

Peel 15 

Waterloo,  S 15 

York,  E 16 

'  Ontario,  S 14 

Haldimand 13 ' 

Huron,  E 13 

Dnfferin 12 


Halton 12 

Lambton,  E 12 

Durham,  E 11 

Grey,  N 11 

Lambton,  W 11 

Middlesex,  E 11 

Middlesex,   N 11 

Oxford,  N 11 

Peterboro,  W...; 11 

Prince  Edward 11 

Simcoe,  C 11 

Welland 11 


Wellington,  C... 11 

Brant,N 10 

Durham,  W 10 

Huron,  S 10 

Muskoka,  C 10 

Norfolk,  N .- 10 

Ontario,  N.. 10 

Oxford,  S 10 

Wentworth,  N 10 

Wentworth,  S 10 

Brant,  8 9 

Bruce,  8 9 


The  Institutes  having  the  largest  attendance  at  their  meetings  are  as  follows  : — 


No.  in 

No.  of  Attend- 

Meetings.  ance. 

Waterloo,  N 26  3,240 

Bruce.  S '. 9  3,120 

Huron,  8 10  2,921 

Wellington,  W 9  2,848 

Lincoln   9  2,765 

Waterloo,  S 15  2,727 

Perth,  S 8  2,605 


No.  of 

No.  of  Attend- 

Meetings.  ance. 

Peel 15  2,464 

Wellington,  C 11  2.390 

Grey,  S 8  2,330 

Middlesex,  N 11  2,212 

Wentworth,  8 10  2,137 

Huron,  E 13  2,049 

Perth,  N 9  2,040 


The  Institutes  having  the  largest  Membership  to  June,  1907,  are  : 


Wellington,  C 668 

Waterioo,  8 620 

Waterloo,   N 584 

Halton 522 

Peel   493 

Oxford,  8 491 

Perth,  8 453 

Simcoe,  C 410 


Dufferin 389 

Haldimand 383 

Wellington,  E 365 

Wellington,  8 359 

Huron,  E 347 

Perth,  N 345 

Brant,  S 331 

Wentworth,  S 326 


Glengarry 3S 

Bruce,  W 321 

Huron,  8 308 

Grey,C 302 

Welland 298 

Middlesex,  N 291 

Norfolk,  N 288 

Oxford,  N    286 


Institutes  having  smallest  membership  up  to  June,  1907,  are  : — 


Nipissing,  W 22 

Algoraa,  C 24 

Lambton,  E 37 

Parry  Sound,  E 50 

0>mwall 62 


Hastings,   W 64 

Muskoka,  C 70 

Frontenac 71 

Addington   73 

Manitoulin,  E 74 


Manitoulin,  W 74 

Frontenac,  C 77 

Prescott 79 

Lanark,  S 80 

Leeds,  N.  &  Grenville. .  81 
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SPECIAL  NORTHERN  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  1907. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe,  June  4  to  July  17 ;  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell,  Windsor,  June  4  to  July  2 ; 
Mrs.  L.  Qray-Price,  Toronto,  July  3  to  17. 

1  Stisted,  Township  Hall  (afternoon) N.  Muskoka June   4 

2  Aspdin,  Clifton  Hall  (evening) N.  Muskoka *•  4 

3  Ravenscliffe,  Patron  Hall N.  Muskoka '*  6 

4  HuntBville,  Court  House N.  Muskoka '*  6 

5  Brunei,  No.  5  School  House N.  Muskoka   "  7 

6  Birkendale,  The  Hemlock N.  Muskoka "  8 

7  Hillside,  School  House N.  Muskoka •*  10 

8  Novar,  Cowan's  Hall N.  Muskoka "  11 

9  Callender,  White's  Hall E.  Parry  Sound "  12 

10  Powasean,  Stewart's  Hall E.  Parry  Soun^ **  13 

11  Nipissing,  School  House E.  Parry  Sound # "  14 

12  Restoule,  School  House E.  Parry  Sound "  15 

13  Loring,  Russell  Hall E.  Parry  Sound *'  17 

14  Amstein,  School  House E.  Parry  Sound ",  18 

15  Golden  Valley,  School  House E.  Parry  Sound "  19 

16  Granite  Hill E.  Parry  Sound "  20 

17  Trout  Creek,  Trussler's  Hall E.  Parry  Sound "  21 

18  South  River,  Vincent's  Hall E.  Parry  Sound "  22 

19  Sundridge,  Orange  Hall E.  Parrv  Sound '*  24 

20  Burk's  Falls,  Sharp's  Hall E.  Parry  Sound »'  25 

21  Maeanetawan,  Orange  Hall  (afternoon) . ; . .  K.  Parry  Sound ^*  26 

22  Midlothian,  School  House E.  Parry  Sound **  27 

23  Doe  Lake,  School  House  E.  Parry  Sound "  28 

24  Emsdale,  Agricultural  Hall E.  Parry  Sound **  29 

26  Four  Mile  Lake  (afternoon) W.  Nipissing July   1 

26  Widdifield,  Hall  (evening) W.  Nipissing "  1 

27  Woodlands,  School  House W.  Nipissing •*  2 

28  New  Liskeard  Ongige  Hall Temiskaming. *'  3 

29  Hillview,  School  House Temiskaming **  4 

30  Milberta,  Newton's  Hall Temiskaming •*  6 

31  Uno  Park,  School  House Temiskaming "  6 

32  Hanbury,  School  House Temiskaming **  8 

33  Thomloe .• Temiskaming "  9 

34  Barlton,  School  House Temiskaming '*  10 

35  Heaslip,  School  House Temiskaming "  11 

36  Hillianistown,  School  House Temiskaming **  12 

37  Judge,  School  House Temiskaming *'  13 

38  Tomstown Temiskaming **  15 

3?  Charlton Temiskaming *'  16 

40  Haileybury,  Orange  Hall Temiskaming •*  17 

H.  Glendinning,  Manilla,  June  5  to  14 ;    D.  Anderson,  Orillia,  June  17  to  July  17  ;    Miss  Agnes 

Smith,  Hamilton,  June  5  to  July  17. 

1  Desbarats,  Orange  Hall North  Shore  Algoma June    5 

2  McLennan,  Macabee  Hall North  Shore  Algoma "  6 

3  Bar  River   North  Shore  Algoma **  7 

4  Echo  Bay,  Orange  Hall North  Shore  Algoma **  8 

5  Tarantorus,  School  House Centre  Algoma **  10 

6  West  Korah,  School  House Centre  Algoma '*  11 

7  Bass  Line  School  House Centre  Algoma **  12 

8  Goulais  Bay,  School  House Centre  Algoma **  13 

9  East  Korali,  School  House Centre  Algoma "  14 

10  Paipoonge,  School  House  No.  1 Thunder  Bay '*  17 

11  NoJalu Thunder  Bay "  18 

12  Hymers,  Orange  Hall Thunder  Bay '*  19 

13  O'Conner,  School  House  No.  1 Thunder  Bav **  20 

14  Stanley,  School  House  No.  2 Tnunder  Bay **  21 

15  Murillo,  Town  Hall Thunder  Bay *'  22 

16  Dryden,  Humphrey's  Hall Rainy  River  North **  24 

17  Oxdrift Rainy  River  North '*  25 

18  Eagle  River,  Town  Hall Rainy  River  North **  26 

19  Kenora Rainy  River  North **  27 

20  Rainv  River,  Town  Hall Rainy  River  South July    2 

21  Rapid  River,  A.  J.  Hunter's Rainy  River  South **  3 

22  Pinewood,  School  House Rainy  River  South "  4 
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Special  Nobthern  Meetings. — Continued. 

23  Stratton,  Public  Hall Rainy  River  South . . . 

24  Barwick,  Weston's  Hall Rainy  River  South. . . 

25  Emo,  McEachren's  Hall Rainy  Jliver  Soutb. . . 

26  Devlin,  Foresters'  Hall Rainy  River  South. . . 

27  La  Vallee,  Saunder's  Hall Rainy  River  South. . . 

28  Crozier,  School  House Rainy  River  South. . . 

29  Fort  Francis,  Town  Hall Rainy  Kiver  South . . . 

30-  leherwood,  School  House  (afternoon) Rainy  River  South. . . 

31  Ouimet Thunder  Bay 

32  Wolf  River Thunder  Bay 


ily 

5 

<l 

6 

<( 

8 

(4 

9 

" 

10 

** 

11 

*• 

12 

It 

13 

l( 

I() 

it 

17 

H.  G.  Reed,  V.S.,  Georgetown  and  Miss  L.  Shuttleworth,  Guelph. 

1  Little  Current  (Women's  Inst.  mtg.  only)  .  .E.  Manitoulin Mav  29 

2  Green  Bay,  School  House E  Manitoulin '*  30 

3  Manitowaning,  Agricultural  Hall E.  Manitoulin "  31 

4  Wikwemikone,  Council  Chambers E.  Manitoulin Jane  1 

6  The  Slash,  School  House • E.  Manitoulin "    3 

6  Tehkummah,  School  House E.  Manitoulin "    4 

7  Big  Lake E.  Manitoulin *'    5 

8  Mindemoya,  School  House , E.  Manitoulin "    6 

9  Grimeethorpe,  School  House W.  Manitoulin "    7 

10  Ragawong,  No.  1  School  House  (atternoon) .  W.  Manitoulin *'    8 

11  Kagawong,  Hilliard's  Hall  (evening) W.  Manitoulin "    S 

12  Ice  Lake,  School  House W.  Manitoulin *'  10 

13  Gore  Bay,  Foresters'  Hall  (afternoon) W.  Manitoulin "  11 

14  Gordon's  School  House  (evening) W.  Manitoulin "  11 

15  Barrie  Island,  School  House W.  Manitoulin *'  12 

16  Poplar,  School  House W.  Manitoulin "  Vi 

17  Evansville,  School  House W.  Manitoulin "  14 

18  Silver  Water,  Foresters'  Hall W.  Manitoulin "  15 

19  Richard's  Landing,  Town  Hall St.  Joseph  Is "  IS 

20  Kentvale,  Kent's  Hall St.  Joseph  Is •. "19 

21  Carterton,  Town  Hall St.  Joseph  Is "20 

22  Marksville,  Town  Hall St.  Joseph  Is : 21-22 

23  Alma  Heights,  School  House E.  Algoma "  24 

24  Little  Rapids,  School  House E.  Algoma "25 

25  Livingstone's  Creek,  School  House E.  Algoma "  26 

26  Sowerby,  Macabee's  Hall E.  Algoma "27 

27  Goldenburg,  »School  House E.  Algoma "  2S 

28  Iron  Bridge,  Orange  Hall E.  Algoma "29 

29  Wallford E.  Algoma July  2 

30  Dunchurch W.  Parrv  Sound "    4 

31  Broadbent W.  Parry  Sound  .: "    5 

32  Parry  Sound W.  Parry  Sound "    6 

33  Carling ^...W.  Parrv  Sound "    ^ 

34  McDougal W.  Parry  Sound "    9 


SPECIAL  SERIES   IN    N.    VICTORIA,    HALIBURTON  AND  N.    PETERBORO. 
Mr.  Jno.  Campbell,  Woodville,  and  Miss  G.  Carter^  Guelph. 

1  Dalrvmple,  Orange  Hall N.  Victoria Jane  11 

2  Uphill IVJ.  Victoria "12 

3  Head  Lake,  Township  Hall  ,. N.  Victoria "13 

4  Noriand,  Forepters'  Hall N.  Victoria "14 

6  Coboconk,  C  O.O.F.  Hall N.  Victoria "  15 

6  Kirkfield,  McKenzie's  Hall .N.  Victoria  . . : "17 

7  Haliburton,  Town  Hall Haliburton "19 

8  Minden,  Town  Hall Haliburton "20 

9  Irondale,  School  House Haliburton "  21 

10  Deer  I^ke,  No.  3  and  4  School  House Haliburton "24 

11  Wilberforce Haliburton "2-5 

12  Tory  Hill,  School  House   Haliburton "26 

13  (-looderham,  Orange  Hall Haliburton "  2" 

14  Gal  way,  School  House Haliburton "  2S 

15  Kinmount Haliburton "  2S 

16  South  Burleigh,  School  House. N.  Peterboro Julv  2 

17  Apsley,  Town  Hall X.  Peterboro "    3 

18  Laeswade,  School  House N.  Peterboro "    ^ 

19  Clydesdale,  School  House N.  Peterboro "    '^ 
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SPECIAL  SERIES,  WEST  NIPI8SING. 
Denis  Rocheleau,  Tecumseh. 

R.aS.S.,  Widdifield  Township May  28 

Sturgeon  Fails "    29 

Vcmer "    30 

St.  Charles "    31 

Warren June    1 

P.S.8.,  No.  2,  Widdifield  Township **      3 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS  HELD  IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  BACON  PRODUCTION. 


These  meetings  consisted  of  afternoon  sessions  only,  and  only  one  sabject,  Bacon  Hogs,  wa^ 
dealt  with.  A  part  of  the  advertisement,  which  announced  these  meetings,  is  given  here- 
with : — 

Every  Farmer  should  Attend  at  least  One 
of  the  Special  Meetings  in  the  Interests  of  The  Production  of 

■A  Grbater  Quantity  and  a  Bettbb  Quality 

-of- 

BACON    HOGS. 

One  Session  only  at  Each  Place.     1.30  p.m. 

LIVE  ANIMALS 

Will  be  Used  to  Illustrate  The  Lessons  Taught. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Local  Farmers*  Institutes  are  co-operat- 
ing in  the  holding  of  the  above  meetings  with  the  view  of  instructing  the  farmers  as  to  the 
desirable  type  of  Bacon  Hog,  the  beet  way  to  secure  that  type,  methods  of  feeding,  care,  etc. 
There  is  a  suflScient  number  of  the  thick,  fat  type  produced  now,  and  any  increase  in  the  output 
should  be  of  the  approved  bacon  type.  Every  farmer  should  take  advantage  of  the  special 
.inetruction  w^hich  is  being  furnished. 

The  delegate  in  attendance  will  give  lectures  on  breeding,  feeding,  etc.,  as  well  as 
practical  demonstrations  in  the  judging  of  hogs. 

Meetings  attended  by  Dr.  J.  Siaiidishj 
WalkeHm,   Ont. 

Algonquin April    4th 

Lyn **       " 

*Brockville '* 

Iroquois " 

Morrisburg ** 

♦North  Williamsburg '' 

Moulinette ** 

♦Cornwall " 

Northfield '* 

Chesterville  '* 

♦Winchester ** 

Mountain   ** 

♦Finch *' 

Avonmore ** 

Monkland " 

Aultsville '* 


4th 
5th 

Meetings  attended  by  Duncan  Anderson ^ 
Orillia,   Ont. 

♦Lancaster April    4th 

Martintown  *'       fSth 

6th 
8th 

Bainsville 

Glen  Robertson 

...     "       6th 
...     "       8th 

9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 

♦Alexandria 

Maxville 

S.  Lenard   

♦Vara 

...     "       9th 
...     **     10th 
...     **     11th 
...     *'     12th 

13th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 

Rusjell 

Smith's  Falls 

♦Perth 

Balderson 

Merrickville 

Burritt's  Rapids 

♦Kemptville 

...     "     13th 
...     «     15th 
...     **     16th 
...     "     17th 
...     '*     18th 
...     ''     19th 
...     "     20th 

22nd 


Arraneements  were  made  for  holding  Auction  sales  of  pure  bred  hogs  at  the  places 
indicated  thus  '*♦,"  from  5  days  to  two  weeks  after  the  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  sur- 
rounding district. 
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SPECIAL  DAIRY  MEETINGS. 

The  Institute  Branch  of  the  Department  co-operated  with  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Aaaocia' 
tion  in  holding  meetings  in  November  and  December>  1906,  in  each  of  the  Districts  indicated 
below,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  representative  for  each  District  to  the  Board  of  Ditecton 
of  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  dissociation.  In  this  way  the  Board  of  Directors  was  made  tmlj 
representative  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Ontario.  The  method  adopted  has  proved  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  dairymen  in  general,  and  has  proved  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
Department  in  the  co-operation  received  from  the  directors  in  holding  special  dairy  meetings, 
ana  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  dairy  instruction.  The  Association  has  taken  over  the  mrork  of 
district  meetings,  and  while  the  Department  still  consults  with  its  representatives,  and  gives 
assistance  to  a  limited  extent,  the  Association  will  bear  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
district  meetings.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  render  these  district  meetings  of  special  interest 
not  only  to  the  makers  and  manufacturers,  but  to  the  producers  as  well. 

Dairy  Districts,  Places  of  Meeting. 

1906  1907 

Glengarry ^Lancaster Alexandria . . . '. Nov.  14 

Prescott ♦Vankleek  Hill Vankleek  Hill Dec  11 

Stormont Avonmore    Newington Nov.  28 

Russell Russell Russell Dec.  12 

Dundas *N.  Williamsburg Winchester  Springs Nov.  29 

Carleton Stittsville  Stittsville Nov,  22 

Renfrew  Cobden Renfrew  Dec  17 

Lanark   *Perth Almonte Nov.  21 

Grenville  (including  Elmsley,  Kit-  » 

ley  and  Elizabetbtown  townships 

in  Leeds) KemptviUe 

*N.  Augusta KemptviUe  Nov.  27 

Leeds  (except  above  townships) *Elgin Elgin  (cfve. ) Nov.  19 

Frontenac Inverary Kingston Nov.  16 

Lennox  &  Addin^ton *Enterprise   Napanee Nov.   9 

Prince  Edward  (including  Sydney, 
Thurlow  and  Tyendianaga  town- 
ships in  Hastings) •. Belleville  Picton Oct  3D 

Hastings  (except  above  townships) .  .*Springbrook Madoc Nov.  12 

Peterboro  *Peterboro Peterboro Nov.   6 

Northumberland   Campbellford   Warkworth Nov.   8 

Haliburton *Lindsay Lindsay   Nov.    7 

At  those  places  indicated  thus  ",*  "  the  Dairy  and  Institute  meetings  were  held  conjointly. 


SPECIAL  SEED  MEETINGS. 

The  Dominion  and  Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture  again  co-operated  in  holding 
special  seed  meetings  from  June  7th  to  26th  inclusive.  The  chief  topics  for  discussion  at  these 
meetings  were  the  "  Improvement  of  Seed,"  and  the  '*  Eradication  of  Weeds," 

List  op  Meetings. 

Division  1.  Nestleton,  Taunton,  Bowmanville,  Kendal,  Napanee,  Belleville,  Centreville, 
Tweed,  Madoc,  Warkworth,  Westwood,  Keene,  Lindsay,  Fenelon  Falls,  Woodville,  Oak- 
wood,  Little  Britain,  Stouffville. 

Division  2.  Maple,  Weston,  Box  Grove,  Agincourt,  Victoria  Square,  Huttonville,  Claude. 
Mono  Mills,  Elmgrove,  Stroud,  Penetanguishene.  Randolph,  Wyevale,  Flesherton,  Stayner, 
Dantroon,  Meaford. 

Speakers  employed  were  Mr.  Simpson  Rennie,  Mr.  T.  H.  Mason  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Raynor. 
The  attendance  at  these  special  meetings  was  not  so  large  as  during  the  previous  season. 
The  late  spring  and  scarcity  of  farm  labor  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in  lessening  the  attendance. 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Delegates  :— A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton  ;  M.  R.  Baker,  B  S.A.,  Fruit  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Ottawa. 


Meaford Grey 

Thombury Grey 

C!ollingwdod Simcoe 

Penetanguishene Simcoe 

Midland   Simcoe 

Orillia   Simcoe 

Pickering Ontario 

Brooklin Ontario 

Oshawa Ontario 

Newcastle Durham 

Orono   Durham 

Canton Durham 

Brighton • Northumberland . 

Belleville Hastings 

Bowmanville Durham 


Delegate : — A.  E .  Sherrington,  Walkerton. 


Leamington Essex   . . , 

Ore Simcoe. . . 

Hawkestone Simcoe . . . 

Crown  Hill Simcoe. . . 

Frankford Hastings 

Wellman's  Comers Hastings  , 


Delegates :— D  Johnson,  Forest ;  A  Gifford,  Meaford. 

Tara Bruce March 

Allenford Bruce 

Port  Elgin Bruce 

Paisley Bruce 

Underwood Bruce 

Delegate  :— A.  Gifford,  Meaford. 

Mildmay Bruce 

Harriston Wellington ^ '. 

Georgetown Halton 

Milton Halton 

Mount  Nemo Halton 

Burlington ; Halton 

Cainsville » Brant 

Hatchley  Sta Brant 

Burgessville Oxford 


Delegate  :— D^  Johnson,  Forest. 
Jordan  Harbor *  .Lincoln 


Delegates : — W .  D.  A.  Ross,  Chatham  ;  P.  J.  Carey,  Toronto. 

Ilderton Middlesex March 

Forest Lambton 

Thedford Lambton 

Arkona Lambton 

Watford  Lambton 

Wyoming Lambton 

Delegate : — J.  L.  Hilborn,  Leamington. 

Jordan Lincoln March  12 

Pelham  Centre. Monck **        13 

Niagara  Falls Welland •*        14 
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INSTITUTE  MEETINGS  AND  DELEGATES  THEREFOR. 

REGULAR  MEETINGS, 
1907-08. 

Division  1.    J.Gardhouse,  Hiehfield,  Ont.,  Jan.  8  to  Feb.  1 ;  W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcsoe,  Ont, 

Jan.  10  to  25 ;  Jaa.  Cornell,  Scarboro,  Jan.  27  to  Feb.  1 ;  Dr.  Backus,  Aylmer, 

Jan.  8,  9,  17,  18,  22,  23,  27,  29  and  30. 

1  Kincardine,  Town  Hall ; .  .Centre  Bruce January 

2  Ripley,  Township  Hall Centre  Bruce. 

3  Holyrood,  Township  Hall South  Bruce  . 

4  Belmore,  Foresters'  Hall South  Bruce. . 

5  Auburn,  Orange  Hall West  Huron  . 

6  Kintail,  Young's  Hall West  Huron. . 

7  Brussells,  Town  Hall East  Huron. . 

8  Gorrie,  Town  Hall East  Huron. . 

9  Durham,  Town  Hall South KJrey  . . 

10  Hanover,  Telford's  Hall South  Grey  . . 

11  Wiarton,  Town  Hall North  Bruce  . 

12  Hepworth,  No.  6  School  House North  Bruce  . 

13  Tara,  Council  Chambers West  Bruce  . . 

14  Port  Elgin,  Town  Hall West  Bruce  . . 

16  Lakelet,  Temperance  Hall Union 

16  Lavery's  School  House Union 

17  Nassagaweya,  Brooksville  Hall Halton 

18  Kilbride,  Town  Hall Halton 

19  Nelson  Village,  McGregor's  Hall Halton 

20  Bronte,  Orange  Hall  Halton 

21  Postville,  Council  Chambers  (Trafalgar  P.O.).  Halton. 


9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
IS 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
27 
28 
2J 
30 
31 
22  Sheridan,  Temperance  Hall Halton Febnuurr  1 

Division  2.     W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe,  Ont,  Jan.  7  to  9,  27  to  29 ;    G.  Barbour,  Croeshill,  Jan.  10 

to  25  :  W.  J.  Lennox,  Newton  Robinson,  Jan.  11  to  17  ;  J.  W.  Widdifield,  Jan.  18  to  24  ; 

Prof.  R.  Harcourt,  O.A.C.,  Jan.  7  to  10 ;  MissL.  Shuttle  worth,  Guelph, 

Jan.  9  to  17  and  24  to  29. 

1  Shakespeare,  Temperance  Hall North  Perth January  7 

2  Milverton,  Cook's  Hall North  Perth "    '    8 

3  Mitchell,  Town  Hall South  Perth "        9 

4  St.  Mary's,  Town  Hall South  Perth "       10 

6  Brucefield,  Dixon's  Hall South  Huron "       11 

6  Exeter,  Town  Hall South  Huron "  13 

7  Coldstream,  Town  Hall : North  Middlesex "  14 

8  Beechwood,  Grange  Hall North  Middlesex "  16 

9  Ailsa  Craig,  Town  Hall North  Middlesex **  16 

10  Parkhill,  Town  Hall  . - !  .North  Middlesex "  17 

11  Middlemiss,  Village  Hall West  Middlesex "  18 

12  Walker's  School  House West  Middlesex "  20 

13  Alvinston East  Lambton "  21 

14  Inwood,  Orange  Hall East  Lambton "  22 

15  Petrolea,  Town  Hall West  Lambton "  23 

.  16  Brigden,  McKenzie  Hall West  Lambton "  24 

17  Kintore,  Company's  Hall North  Oxford •*  25 

18  Thorndale,  Harding's  Hall  East  Middlesex "  27 

19  Harrietsville,  Foresters'  Hall East  Middlepex  "  2S 

20  Bright,  Duncan's  Hall North  Oxford *'  29 

Division  3.     E.  C.  Drury,  Crown  Hill.  Jan.  7  to  15  ;  A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton,  Jan.  11  to 
27 ;  J.  O.  Duke,  Ruthven,  Jan.  16  to  27  ;  Mrs.  C.  Campbell,  Windsor, 
Jan.  7  to  14,  18  to  20,  23  to  27, 

1  Beatton,  Beatton's  Hall North  Norfolk January  7 

2  Waterford,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk "        8 

3  Delhi,  Morgan's  Hall North  Norfolk "        9 

4  Courtland,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk "       10 

5  Norwich,  Town  Hall South  Oxford  "       11 

6  Mt.  Elgin,  Foresters'  Hall South  Oxford " "       13 

"^  Aylmer,  Opera  House East  Elgin **  U&lb 
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Regular  Mejotings. — Continued. 


8  Shedden,  Morrison's  Hall  West  Elgin. . 

9  West  Lome,  Township  Hall West  Elgin. . 

10  Kent  Centre,  Harwick's  Hall East  Kent  . . 

11  Croton,  Town  Hall East  Kent  .. 

12  Tupperville,  Chnrch West  Kent. . 

13  Eberts,  Township  Hall West  Kent, . 

14  S.  Woodslee,  St.  Lawrence  Hall North  Essex  , 

15  Essex,  Town  Hall South  Essex 

16  Oldcastle,  Town  Hall North  Essex 


January  16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

'*  24&25 

27 

Division  4.    T.  H,  Race,  Mitchell,  Jan.  7  to  14 ;    Erland  Lee,  Stoney  Creek,  Jan.  7  and  8 ; 
Anson  Groh,  Preston,  Jan.  9  to  14  ;    J.  L.  Hilbom,  Leamington,  Ont.,  Jan.  15  to  21 ; 
W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  Jan.  15  to  30 ;  J.  C.  Shaw,  Norwich,  Jan.  22  to  28 ;  Miss 
G.  Gray,  Toronto,  Jan.  7  to  14,  20  to  23,  aad  27  to  30.         ^ 

1  Norvai,  Orange  Hall Halt«n  January  7 

2  Ballinafad,  Temperance  Hall Halton  "     "  8 

3  Freelton,  McFarlane's  Hall North  Wentworth  "  9 

4  Waterdown,  Township  Hall North  Wentworth ''  10 

5  Rockton,  Township  Hall North  Wentworth **  11 

6  St.  George,  Mechanic's  Hall North  Brant  "  13 

7  Onondaga,  Township  Hall North  Brant  "  14 

8  Burford,  Cornish  Hall South  Brant *  *  16 

9  Mohawk,  Meth.  Church  Basement South  Brant **  16 

10  Ancaster,  Town  Hall South  Wentworth ''  17 

11  Stoney  Creek,  Institute  Hall South  Wentworth **  18 

12  Campden,  Fry's  Hall : Lincoln  **  20 

13  Queenston,  School  House Lincoln **  21 

14  Allanbury,  Town  Hall  .- Welland  "  22 

15  Ridgeway,  Town  Hall... Welland  "  23 

16  Pelham  Centre  Town  Hall Monck *'  24 

17  Attercliffe  Station,  School  House Monck  **  25 

18  Canfield,  McDonald's  Hall Haldimand ''  27 

19  Caledonia.  Association  Hall Haldimand  *'  28 

20  Vittoria,  Lecture  Room '. South  Norfolk "  29 

21  Langton,  Town  Hall South  Norfolk "  30 

Division  5.    Geo.  Carlaw,  Warkworth,  Ont.,  Jan.  8  to  30 ;  A.  Forster,  Toronto,  Jan.  13  to  18 ; 

C.  W.  Nash,  Toronto,  Jan  29  and  30 ;  Miis  M.  Yates,  Terrington  Farm,  Toronto,  Jan.  8 

to  15 ;  Miss  I.  Rife,  Hespeler,  Jan.  17  and  18. 

1  Eden  Mills,  Hall South  Wellington    January  8 

2  Morriston,  Town  Hall South  Wellington   "  9 

3  Wellesley,  Town  Hall North  Waterloo *'  10 

4  Heidelburg,  Steiss  Hall North  Waterloo   ''  11 

5  Glen  Allan,  Hall West  Wellington   "  13 

6  M^orefield,  Township  Hall West  Wellington   , "  14 

7  Drayton,  Town  Hall West  Wellington    "    15—16 

8  Grand  Valley East  Wellington  **  17 

9  Colbeck East  Wellington  **  18 

10  Chatsworth,  Foresters'  Hall    (afternoon) . . ,  .North  Grey '*  20 

11  Desboro,  Township  Hall    (evening) North  Grey **  20 

12  Kilsyth,  Township  Hall North  Grey **  21 

13  Annan,  Grange  Hall  (afternoon) North  Gr«y *'  22 

14  Leith,  Leith's  Hall  (evening) North  Grey  **  22 

15  Kcmble,  School  (afternoon) North  Grey "  23 

16  Brown's  School  House  (evening) North  Grey "  23 

17  Owen  Sound,  Council  Ch.  (afternoon) North  Grey **  24 

18  Strathavon,  Foresters'  Hall North  Grey *'  25 

19  Strathnairn,  School  House North  Grey **  27 

20  Meaford,  Town  Hall North  Grey **  28 

21  Newton  Robinson,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  29 

22  Thornton,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe **  30 

Division  6.  W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  and  Miss  B.  Maddock,  Guelph. 

1  Bethany,  Church  Basement Centre  Wellington December   4 

2  Metz,  Orange  Hall Centre  Wellington  ' ''  5 

3  Ospringe,  School  House Centre  Wellington   **  6 
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Rbgular  hLtxnvQs.—Continued. 

Division  7.     Dr.  J.  Standish,  Walkerton,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  17;  Geo.  Oariow,  Warkworth,  Nov. 
29  to  Dec.  17  ;  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell,  Windsor,  Nov.  29,  30,  Dec  4  to  7  ;  Dr.  Annie  Backus, 
Aylmer,  Dec.  14 ;  £.  C.  Drury,  Crown  Hill,  Jan.  21  to  28. 

1  Orangeville,  Town  Hall Dufferin NovciDber29 

2  Shelbume,  Town  Hall Dufferin "  30 

3  Mono  Mills,  Town  Hall Peel December  2 

4  Streeteville,  Oddfellows'  Hall  Peel 

5  Weston,  Dufferin  Hall W.  York , 

6  Woodbridge,  Orange  Hall W.  York 

7  Aurora,  Town  Hall N.  York 

8  New  Market,  Temperance  Hall  (afternoon).  .N.  York , 

9  Queensville.  Soule's  Hall  (evening) N.  York 

10  Agincourt,  Temperance  Hall E.  York 

11  Stouffville,  Council  Chambers E.  York " 

12  Goodwood,  Township  Hall N.  Ontario 

18  Sunderland,  Township  Hall N.  Ontario 

14  Pontypool,  Orange  Hall  (afternoon) E.  Durham , 

15  Bethany,  Town  Hall  (evening) E.  Durham  

16  Bailieboro,  Lucas  Hall  (afternoon) E.  Durham 

17  Millbrook,  Town  Hall  (evening) E.  Durham 

18  Kendal,  Foresters'  Hall  (afternoon) W.  Durham 

19  Orono,  Town  Hall  (evening) W.  Durham 

20  Bowmanville,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) W.  Durham 

21  Hampton,  Town  Hall  (evening) W.  Durham 

22  Columbus,  Town  Hall S.  Ontario 

23  Greenbank,  Temperance  Hall 8.  Ontario 

24  Kinsale,  Temperance  Hall 8.  Ontario 
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Division  8.    T.  G.  Raynor,  Ottawa,  Dec.  3  to  7  ;  E.  C.  Drurv,  Crown  Hill,  Dec  7  to  18 ; 
Dr.  Annie  Backus,  Aylmer,  Ont,,  Dec.  3  to  10,  16  to  18. 

1  Oakwood,  Town  Hall W.  Victoria December  3 

2  Lindsay,  Town  Hall W.  Victoria "            4 

3  Fenelou  Falls,  Dickson's  Hall E.  Victoria *•           5 

4  Bobcaygeon,  Town  Hall E.  Victoria "           6 

6  Ennismore,  Town  Hall W.  Peterboro "            7 

6  Lakefield,  Town  Hall W.  Peterboro **           9 

7  Warsaw,  Township  Hall E.  Peterboro "          10 

8  Keene,  Township  Hall E.  Peterboro "          11 

9  Warkworth,  Warkworth  Hall E.  Northumberland "          12 

10  Codrington,  Orange  Hall E.  Northumberland **          13 

11  Menie,  Lamb's  Hall E.  Northumberland **          14 

12  Springbrook,  Town  Hall .' N.  Hastings **          16 

13  Madoc,  Town  Hall N.  Hastings **          17 

14  Tweed,  Town  Hall E.  Hastings '•          18 

Division  9.    H.  G.  Reed,  V.S.,  Georgetown,  Dec.  4  to  20 ;  Hy.  Glendinning,  Manilla,  Dec  4 to  18; 
Miss  Blanche  Maddock,  Guelph,  Dec.  17  and  18. 

1  Emerald,  Cheese  Factory Amherst  Island December  4 

2  Stella,  Town  Hall Amherst  Island **        5 

3  Sunburv,  Town  Hall Frontenac "        6 

4  Glenvale,  Orange  Hall Frontenac **        7 

6  Odessa,  Town  Hall Lennox '*        9 

6  Napanee,  Town  Hall Lennox *'      10 

7  Newburgh,  Finkle's  Hall Addington "      Jl 

8  Centreville,  Town  Hall Addington "      12 

9  Deseronto,  Town  Hall East  Hastings «*       l:; 

10  Wallbridge,  Town  Hall West  Hastings **      17 

1 1  Frankford,  Curry's  Hall West  Hastings "      IS 

12  Grafton,  Grafton  Hall West  Northumberland **      14 

''arwood,  Boyle's  Hall West  Northumberland "      20 
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Regular  Meetings. — Concluded. 

Division  10.    W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  17  ;  A.  M.  Campbell,  Maxville,  Nov.  29  to 
Dec.  7  ;  A.  ErCalnan,  Allisonvillc,  Ont.,  Dec.  9  to  17,  Mies  I.  Rife,  Hespeler,  Dec  6  and  7. 

1  Middleville,  Town  Hall North  Lanark  , November  29 

2  Clayton,  PubUc  Hall North  Unark **       30 

3  Smith's  Falls,  Town  Hall South  Lanark December  2 

4  Perth,  Town  Hall South  Lanark "         3 

^  Merrickville,  Town  Hall North  Leeds **         4 

6  Oxford  Mills,  Town  Hall North  Leeds "  5 

7  Inkerman Dundas "  ft 

8  Moorewood.  K. Dundas "  ,  7 

9  Spencerville,  Town  Hall South  Grenville "  9 

10  North  Augupta South  Grenville "  10 

11  Caintown,  Presbyterian  Church  Vestry Brockville "  11 

12  Addison,  Ashwoods Brockville **  12 

13  Delta,  Town  Hall South  Leeds "  13 

14  Seeley's  Bay,  Knight's  Hall South  Leeds "  14 

15  Fermoy,  Town  Hall Centre  Frontenac "  16 

16  Piccadilly,  Town  Hall Centre  Frontenac **  17 

Division  11.    J.  N.Paget,  Canboro,  Dec.  2  to  20  ;  W.  J.  Kerr,  Ottawa,  Dec.  2  to  16 ;  A.,H.  Foster. 
Twin  Elm,  Dec.  17  to  20  ;  Miss  I.  Rife,  Hespeler,  Dec.  12  to  16,  19  and  20. 


1  Berwick,  Township  Hall Cornwall 

2  Finch,  Massey-Harris  Hall Cornwall 

3  Avonmore,  McCart's  Hall Stormont 

4  Monkland,  Gagnon's  Hall .Stormont 

5  Moose  Creek Stormont 

6  North  Lancaster Glengarry    

7  McCrimmon's,  Public  Hall Glengarry 

8  Vankleek  Hill,  Town  Hall Prescott 

9  Russell,  Town  Hall Russell 

10  Metcalfe,  Town  Hall Russell 

11  North  Gower,  Town  Hall CarUton 

12  Richmond,  Town  Hall Carleton 

13  Renfrew,  Temperance  Hall South  Renfrew  . 

14  Killaloe,  School  House South  Renfrew 

15  Queen's  line.  School  House North  Renfrew. 

16  Beachburg,  Town  Hall North  Renfrew 


Division  12.    W.  8.  Fraser,  Bradford,  Jan.  7  to  17  ;  D,  James,  Langstaff,  Jan. 

1  Gravenhurst,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) South  Muskok* January 

2  Alport,  School  House  (evening) South  Muskoka 

3  Reay,  School  House  (afternoon) South  Muskoka 

4  Germania,  School  House  (evening) South  Muskoka 

6  Uffington,  Crosier's  Hall  (afternoon) South  Muskoka 

6  Purbrook,  School  House  (evening)  South  Muskoka 

7  Baysville,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) South  Muskoka 

8  Bardsville,  School  House  (afternoon) South  Muskoka 

9  Macaulay,  School  House  No.  2.  (evening) .  .South  Muskoka ^ 

10  Allansville,  Hall Centre  Muskoka 

11  Utterson,  Town  Hall Centre  Muskoka 

12  Ufford,  School  House  (afternoon J Centre  Muskoka    : 

13  Raymond,  Orange  Hall  (evening) Centre  Muskoka 

14  Brackenrig,  School  House Port  Carling 

15  Port  Carling,  Town  Hall Port  Carling 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MEETINGS. 

Division  1.    Gavin  Barbour,  Croeshill,  Feb.  3  to  24  ;  A.  G.  McKenzie,  Fairview,  Feb.  3  to  12  : 
J.  W.  Widditield,  Uxbridge,  Feb.  20  to  24  ;  Miss  I.  Rife,  Hespeler,  Feb.  3  to  19. 

1.  Fordwich,  Foresters'  Hall EastHaron February   3 

5 
6 


2.  Bluevale,  Foresters*  Hall East  Huron . 

3.  Jamestown,  Victoria  Hall East  Huron. . 

4.  Molesworth,  Orange  Hall East  Huron . . 

6.  Ethel,  Township  Hall East  Huron . . 

6.  Walton,  A.O.U.VV.  Hall East  Huron. . 

7.  Harlock,  School  House East  Huron . . 

8.  AVinthrop,  Scarlett's  Hall East  Huron. . 

9.  St.  Columban,  School  House East  Hiiron . . 

10.  Londesborough,  Brown's  Hall West  Huron. . 

11.  Holmesville,  Wilson's  Hall West  Huron. . 

12*  Benmiller,  Foresters'  Hall West  Huron . . 

13.  St.  Augustine,  School West  Huron . . 

14.  Dungannon,  Elliott's West  Huron. . 

15.  St,  Helen's,  Mechanics'  Institute  Hall West  Huron. . 

16.  Bervie,  I.O.O.F.  Hall Centre  Bruce. 

17.  Glamis,  Methodist  Hall Centre  Bruce. 

18.  Paisley,  Town  Hall Centre  Bruce. 

19.  Gillies*  Hill,  Township  Hall  Centre  Bruce . 


8 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 


Division  2.    Jno.  Campbell,  Woodville,  Jan.  7  to  Feb.  7 ;    C.  Swale,  Wiarton,  Jan.  21  and  22  ; 
H.  L.  Beckett,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb.  6  and  7 ;  Miss  B.  Maddock,  Gaelph,  Jan,  7  to  20  ; 
Miss  Bertha  Duncan,  Emery,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  6. 

1.  Holland  Centre,  Town  Hall Centre  Grey Jannarv     7 

2.  Walter's  Falls,  A.O.U.W.  Hall Centre  Grey "  '  8 

3.  Temple  Hill,  Pres.  Church  Basement Centre  Grey **  9 

4.  Heathcote,  Orange  Hall Centre  Grey "  10 

5.  Kimberley,  Union  Hall Centre  Grey **  11 

6.  Flesherton,  Town  Hall Centre  Grey "  13 

7.  Priceville,  Watson's  Hall Centre  Grey **  14 

•  8.  Hopeville,  Allan's  Hall Centre  Grey "  15 

9.  Dundalk,  Town  Hall Centre  Grey. , **  16 

10.  Badjeros,  Orange  Hall Centre  Grey  "  17 

11.  Maxwell,  Orange  Hall Centre  Grey "  18 

12.  Ravenna,  Town  Hall Centre  Grey **  20 

13.  Stayner,  Stewart's  Hall West  Simcoe **  21 

14.  New  Lowell,  Town  Hall West  Simcoe "  22 

15.  Midhurst,  Patron's  Hall Centre  Simcoe •*  23 

16.  Minesing,  Workmen's  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  24 

17.  Edenvale,  Knox  Hall Centre  vSimcoe "  25 

18.  New  Flos,  School  House Centre  Simcoe "  27 

19.  Phelpston,  Murphy's  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  28 

20.  Allanwood,  Church  Basement Centre  Simcoe "  29 

21.  Elmvale,  Lance  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  30 

22.  Wyevale,  Orange  Hall Centre  Simcoe '*  81 

23.  Wyebridge,  Orange  Hall Centre  Simcoe February    1 

24.  LeFaivre'B  Comers,  School  House Centre  Simcoe **  3 

25.  Lefontaine,  Foresters'  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  4 

26.  Vasey,  Orange  Hall Centre  Simcoe "  5 

27.  Orillia,  Council  Chamber EastSimcoe "  6&7 

Division  3.     W.  S.  Eraser,  Bradford,  Feb.  3  to  14  ;  Anson  Groh,  Preston,  Feb.  3  to  10 ;  Hy. 

Glendinning,  Manilla,   Feb.   15  to  24 ;  J.  S.   Pearce,  London,  Feb,  20  to  24 ; 

Miss  S.  Campbell,  Brampton,  Feb.  11  to  21. 

1.  Lion's  Head,  Town  Hall North  Bruce February  3 

2.  Spry's  School  House North  Bruce "  4 

3.  Mar,  School  House North  Bruce ♦. .  "  o 

4.  AHenford,  Orange  Hall West  Brace "  6 

5.  Burgoyne,  Church  Vestry,  (afternoon)  West  Bruce **  7 

6.  McLennan's  School  House,  (evening) West  Bruce *'  7 

7.  Underwood,  Town  Hall West  Bruce "  8 

8.  Tiverton,  Town  Hall West  Bruce **  10 

2a  F.I.  (II). 
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9.  Lacknow,  Town  Hall South  Bruce February  11 

10.  Teeswater,  Hall South  Bruce *'  12 

11.  Mildmay,  Town  Hall South  Bruce •*  13 

12-  VValkerton,  Town  Hall South  Bruce "  14 

13.  Elmwood,  VVildfang'B  Hall South  Grey  and  South  Bruce '*  16 

14.  Ayton,  Doersam's  Hall South  Grey *'  17 

15.  Holstein,  Agricultural  Hall South  Grey **  18 

16.  Dromore,  Russell  Hall South  Grey **  19 

17.  Harriston,  Town  Hall Union **  20 

18.  QJifford,  Town  Hall Union **  21 

19.  Drew,  Temperance  Hall Union "  22 

20.  Teviotdale,  Foresters'  Hall Union "  24 

Division  4.     W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe,  Feb.  4  to  15  ;  R.  J.  Draper,  Sumnlerhill,  Ont,  Feb.  11  to  24; 
A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton,  Feb.  17  to  24  ;  Miss  M.  Yates,  Toronto,  Feb.  4  to  ISC 

1.  Komoka,  Masonic  Hall .North  Middlesex February  4 

2.  Lobo,  Masonic  Hall North  Middlesex **  5 

3.  Mooresville,  Maccabees'  Hall North  Middlesex **  6 

4.  West  McGillivray,  Town  Hall North  Middlesex "  7 

5    Greenwav,  Wilson's  Hall North  Middlesex **  8 

6.  Sylvan,  Maccabees'  Hall North  Middlesex *•  10 

7.  Arkona,  Council  Chamber East  Lambton *'  11 

8.  Forest,  Town  Hall East  Lambton  **  12 

9.  TJttoxeter,  Orange  Hall East  Lambton **  18 

10.  Kingscourt,  School  House East  Lambton **  14 

11.  Wyoming,  Butler's  Hall East  Lambton *'  15 

12.  Shetland,  Peter's  Hall East  Lambton  . . . .: "  17 

13.  Oakdale,  School  House .* West  Lambton **  18 

14.  Rutherford,  Township  Hall West  Lambton *'  19 

15.  Beecher,  Forester's  Hall West  Lambton **  20 

16.  Wilkesport,  Hamilton's  Hall West  Lambton **  21 

17.  Courtwright,  Stewart's  Hall West  Lambton **  22 

18.  Sarnia,  Town  Hall,  (afternoon) ! . . .  West  Lambton **  24 

19.  Bunyan,  School  House,  (evening) West  Lambton **  24 

5 

Division  5.    R.  S.  Stevenson,  Ancaster,  Feb.  3  to  15  ;  A.  G.  McKenzie,  Fairview,  Ont.,  Feb.  1 

to  22 ;  W.  S.  Fraser,  Bradford,  Feb.  17  to  22  ;  Mis:*  B.  Maddock,  Guelph, 

Feb.  6,  10  to  14. 

1  Gowanstown,  Township  Hall North  Perth February   3 

2  Carthage,  Foresters'  Hall North  Perth "  4 

3  Atwood,  Hall .' North  Perth ''  5 

4  Millbank,  Bitter's  Hall North  Perth **  6 

5  Monkton,  Hall , North  Perth "  7 

6  Rostock,  Town  Hall  North  Perth "  8 

7  Tavistock.  Public  Hall ' South  Perth **  10 

8  Sebringville,  Foresters'  Hall South  Perth '*  11 

9  Fullarton,  Townsh'p  Hall South  Perth '*  12 

10  Staffa,  Public  Hall South  Perth *'  13 

11  Kirkton,  Aberdeen  Hall South  Perth '*  14 

12  Farquhar,  Brenners'  Hall. South  Huron **  15 

13  Crediton,  Township  Hall South  Huron **  17 

14  Grand  Bend,  Public  Hall South  Huron **  18 

15  Zurich,  Township  Hall South  Huron **  19 

16  Hensall,  Willar's  Hall South  Huron "  20 

17  Strong's  Hall,  Tuckersmith  Tp South  Huron 
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18  Varna,  Town  Hall South  Huron *'       22 

Division  6.    Speaker  to  be  announced,  Feb.  3  to  25  ;  Geo.  Carlaw,  Warkworth,  Feb.  3  to  25  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Campbell,  Windsor,  Feb.  3  to  11. 

1  Princeton,  Town  Hall North  Oxford February  3 

2  Drumbo,  Town  Hall North  Oxford "         4 

3  Innerkip,  Foresters'  Hall North  Oxford  "         5 

4  Cassell,  Cheese  Factory   North  Oxford **         6 

5  Hickson,  Foresters'  Hall North  Oxford "         7 

6  Braemar,  Gospel  Hall North  Oxford "         8 
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7  Embro,  Town  Hall North  Oxford Febniarv  10 

8  Thamesford,  Foresters*  Hall North  Oxford "    '  11 

9  Crampton,  Town  Hall East  Middlesex - "  12 

10  Nilestown,  Town  Hall East  Middlesex "  13 

11  Wilton  Grove,  School  House East  Middlesex "  14 

12  Lambeth,  Poresters'  Hall East  Middlesex "  15 

13  Hyde  Park,  Town  Hall East  Middlesex "  17 

14  llderton,  I.O.F.  Hall East  Middlesex "  18 

15  Bryanston,  I.O.F.  Hall East  Middlesex "  19 

16  Wcllbum,  German's  Hall East  Middlesex ".  20 

17  Mt  Brydges,  Town  Hall West  Middlesex "  21 

18  Appin,  Town  Hall West  Middlesex **  22 

19  Wardeville,  Town  Hall Wesi  Middlesex "  24 

20  Glencoe,  Town  Hall . . .-. West  Middlesex "  25 

Division  7.     Anthony  Forster,  Toronto,  Feb.  3  to  March  4 ;  A .  McKenny,  B.S.  A.,  Essex,  Ont., 

Feb.  18  to  March  4  ;  H.  D.  Kewley,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Feb.  3  to  17  ;    Miss  L.  Shuttleworth, 

Guelph,  'Eeh.  7  to  15  ;  Feb.  17,  21  and  22. 

1  Strafford  ville,  Town  Hall East  Elgin Febroary  3 

2  Mount  Salem,  Royal  Templar*8  Hall East  Elgin *•  4 

3  Sparta,  Templar's  Hall East  Elgin'. "  5 

4  Mapleton,  School  House East  Elgin **  6 

5  Middlemarch,  Grange  Hall West  Elgin **  7 

6  Dutton,  Town  Hall West  Elgin "  8  a  10 

7  Rodney,  McCallum's  Hall West  Elgin "  11 

8  Hiffbgate,  Township  Hall East  Kent "  12 

9  Ridgetown,  Township  Hall  (afternoon) East  Kent "  13 

10  Morpeth,  A.O.U.W.  Hall  (evening) EaatKent..! "  13 

11  Blenheim,  Township  Hall East  Kent **  14 

12  Kent  Bridge,  R.  B.  Hall East  Kent • *.'  15 

13  Thamesville,  Town  Hall East  Kent "  17 

14  Baldoon,  Church West  Kent "  18 

15  Buxton,  Foresters'  Hall West  Kent "  19 

16  Valetta,  Township  Hall West  Kent "  20 

17  Wheatley,  Gibson's  Hall West  Kent  and  South  Essex **21a22 

18  Leamington,  Town  Hall South  Essex *'  24 

19  Kings^alle,  Town  Hall South  Essex •*  25 

20  Harrow,  Town  Hall South  Essex '*  26 

21  Amherstburg,  Town  Hall South  Essex **  27 

22  Sandwich,  Town  Hall North  Essex "  28 

23  Tecumseh,  St.  Jean's  Hall  (afternoon) North  Essex •'  29 

24  Walkerville,  School  (evening) North  Essex **  29 

25  Elmstead,  Hall North  Essex March  2 

26  St.  Joachim,  Hall  (afternoon) North  Essex "  3 

27  Belle  Kiver,  Town  Hall  (evening) North  Essex "  3 

28  Comber,  Town  Hall , North  Essex "  4 

Division  8.    R.  W.  Wade,  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  Feb.  3  and  4;  H.  G.  Reed,  V.S.,  Geoi^town,  Feb. 

5  to  15  ;  J.  N.  Paget,  Canboro,  Feb.  17  to  March  7 ;  A.  Leitch,  B.S.A.,  Desoronto,  Ont., 

Feb.  3  to  19 ;  Louis  A  La  Pierre,  Paris,  Ont.,  Feb.  20  to  28 ;  Jas.  Cornell,  Scarboro,  Ont., 

Feb.  29  to  March  7  ;  Miss  B.  Millar,  Guelph,  Feb.  10  to  19  ;  Feb.  24  to  March  7. 

1  Ohsweken,  Council  House South  Brant February  3 

2  Burteh,  School  House South  Brant *'  4 

3  Scotland,  Foresters'  Hall South  Brant "  5 

4  Hatchley,  Baptist  Church  Basement South  Brant "  6 

5  Falkland,  Hulbert  Hall South  Brant **  7 

6  Cathcart,  Foresters'  Hall South  Brant "  8 

7  York,  Town  Hall , Haldimand **  10 

8  Kohler,  School  House Haldimand "  11 

9  South  Cayuga,  Hall Haldimand **  12 

10  Selkirk,  Town  Hall Haldimand *'  13 

11  Sandusk,  School  House Haldimand "  14 

12  Fisherville,  Town  Hall Haldimand "  15 

13  Nelles'  Corners,  Hall Haldimand **  17 

14  Clanbrassil,  School  House Haldimand • "  18 

15  Springvale,  Hall Haldimand •*  19 
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16  Port  Dover,  Town  Hall South  Norfolk      February  20 

17  St.  Williams.  Town  Hall. South  Norfolk "  21 

18  Fairground,  Town  Hall South  Norfolk "  22 

19  Maybee's  School  House North  Norfolk *'  24 

20  Simcoe,  Council  Chamber North  Norfolk ....  '*  25 

21  Tyrrell,  Tyrrell  Hall North  Norfolk '*  26 

22  Windham  Centre,  Town  Hall North  Norfolk "  27 

23  Kelvin,  Kelvin  Hall  North  Norfolk ''  28 

24  Tillsonburg,  Council  Chambers South  Oxford '*  £9 

25  Brownsville,  Town  Hall South  Oxford March  2 

26  Springford,  Town  Hall' South  Oxford "  3 

27  Burgessville,  Oddfellows'  Hall South  Oxford *'  4 

28  Vandecar,  Methodist  Church South  Oxford ''  6 

29  Beachville,  Town  Hall South  Oxford "  6 

30  Folden's,  Folden's  HaU South  Oxford ''  7 

Division  9.     W.  C.  Shearer,  [Bright,  Ont.,  Feb.  3  to  7  ;  H.  S.  Peart,  B.S.  A.,  Jordan  Harbor, 

Ont.,  Feb.  8  to  15 ;  F.  M.  Lewis,  Burford,  Feb.  11  to  March  3 ;   J.  D.  Fraser,  Leamington, 

Feb.  3  to  10;  H.  G.  Reed,  V.S.,  Georgetown,  Ont.,  Feb.  17  to  March  3  ;  Dr.  Annie 

Backus,  Aylmer,  Feb.  11  to  13 ;  Feb.  17  to  22  ;  Feb.  28  to  March  3. 

1  Jerseyville,  Waite's  Hall : South  Wentworth February  3 

2  Carluke,  School  House South  Wentworth "  4 

3  Glanford,  Town  Hall South  Wentworth **  5 

4  Hannon,  Hall South  Wentworth *'  6 

5  Binbrook,  Town  Hall South  Wentworth **  7 

6  Tapleytown.  Old  Church South  Wentworth *'  8 

7  Winona,  Institute  Hall South  Wentworth "  10 

8  Grimsby,  Society  Hall Lincoln "  11 

9  Beamsville,  Townjlall Lincoln **  12 

10  Jordan,  Mclvor*^ Lincoln "  13 

11  Grantham.  Orange  Hall Lincoln **  14 

12  Virgil,  Public  Hall Lincoln **  15 

13  Niagara  Falls  South,  Town  Hall Welland "  17 

14  Willoughby.  Town  Hall Welland ''  18 

15  Crowland,  Town  Hall Welland "  19 

16  Welland,  Court.  House  (afternoon) Welland "  20 

17  Air  Line  Junction,  School  House  (evening) .  .Welland **  20 

18  Stevensville,  Johnson^s  Hall  (afternoon)  . . .  Welland "  21 

19  Brown  Road,  School  House  (evening) Welland **  21 

20  HumberPtone,  Town  Hall Welland **  22 

21  Dunnvillc,  Town  Hall Monck **  24 

22  Manahville,  Town  Hall Monck : . . . .  **  26 

23  Wellandport,  Misener's  Hall Monck -. . .  "  26 

24  Smithville,  Brant's  Hall Monck *'  27 

25  Orkney,  Township  Hall  (afternoon)  North  Wentworth **  28 

26  Lynden,  Thompson's  Hall  (evening) North  Wentworth '*  28 

27  Sheffield,  Township  Hall  (afternoon) North  Wentworth "  29 

28  Westover,  Maccabee's  Hall  (evening)      North  Wentworth "  29 

29  Carlisle,  Orange  Hall North  Wentworth March  2 

30  Millgrove,  Township  Hall North  Wentworth **  3 

Division  10.    E.  C.  Dniry,  B.S. A.,  Crown  Hill,  Ont.,  Feb.  3  to  29 ;  R.  R.  Elliott,  Owen  Sound, 
Feb.  26  to  29  ;    Miss  I.  Rife,  Hespeler,  Feb.  3  to  11. 

1  Linwood,  Spahr's  Hall North  Waterloo February  3 

2  Crossbill,  Township  Hall North  Waterloo *'  4 

3  Hftwkesville,  FowelPs  Hall North  Waterloo "  5 

4  Floradale,  Steddrick's  Hall North  Waterloo *'  6 

5  Elmira,  E.  M.  8.  Hall North  Waterloo "  7 

6  Conestogo,  Township  Hall North  Waterloo **  8 

7  St.  Jacob's,  Wideman's  Hall North  Waterloo "  10 

8  Waterloo.  Town  Hall North  Waterloo ''  11 

9  Gait,  Town  Hall South  Waterloo **  12 

10  Breelau,  Old  Church South  Waterloo **  13 

11  New  Hamburg,  Fell  Hall South  Waterloo **  14 

12  Hespeler,  Temperance  Hall South  Waterloo '*  16 

13  Ayr,  McGeorge's  Hall South  Waterloo "  17 
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14  Roeeville,  Hall  South  Waterloo Febrnary  18 

15  New  Dundee,  Hall ..South  Waterloo '*  19 

16  Mannheim,  HaU South  Waterloo *'  20 

17  Haysville,  Village  Hall South  Waterloo "  21 

18  Philipeburg,  Hall South  Waterloo **  22 

19  Branchton,  Foresters'  Hall South  Waterloo "  24 

20  Preston,  Ck)uncil  Room South  Waterloo "  25 

21  Glenmorrifi,  Hall  (afternoon) North  Brant "  25 

22  Man's,  School  House  (evening) North  Brant "  26 

23  Moyle's,  Sihool  House  (afternoon)  North  Brant **  27 

24  White's,  School  House  (evening) North  Brant "  27 

26  Cainsville,  Orange  Hall North  Brant •*  28 

26  Laneford,  School  House  (afternoon) North  Brant "  29 

27  Mulligan's,  School  House  (evening) North  Brant "  29 

Division  11.    T.  H.  Race,  Mitchell,  Ont,  Feb.  3  to  March  5;  J.  C.  Shaw,  Norwich,  Ont, 
Feb.  3  to  March  5 ;  Miss  G.  Carter,  Guelph,  Feb.  10  to  18,  22,  and  24. 

1  Arthur,  Town  Hall East  Wellington February  3 

2  Damascus,  Township  Hall East  Wellington '*  4 

3  Kenilworth,  Township  Hal* East  Wellington "  5 

4  Mt.  Forest,  Allan's  Hall East  Wellington •*  6 

6  Conn,  Orange  Hall  (afternoon) East  Wellington "  7 

6  Conn,  School  House  (evening) East  Wellinjrton "  7 

7  Cedarville,  Orange  Hall .East  Wellingt<m **  8 

8  Palmerston,  Town  Hall West  Wellington "  10 

9  Rothesay,  Temperance  Hall West  Wellington *'  11 

10  Alma,  Town  Hall West  Wellington **  12 

11  Ennottville,  Mechanics'  Hall Centre  Wellington **  13 

12  Belwood,  Town  Hall Centre  Wellington "  14 

13  Orton,  Town  Hall Centre  Wellington "  15 

14  Hillsbnrg,  School  House Centre  Wellington "  17 

15  Marsville .Centre  Wellington •'  18 

16  Adjala,  Sloan's  Hall South  Simcoe "  19 

17  BoncJ  Head,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  20 

18  Cookstown,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  21 

19  Elm  Grove,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  22 

20  Stroud,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe "  24 

21  Churchill,  Orange  Hall South  Simcoe *'  25 

22  Creemore,  Leonard's  Hall West  Simcoe "  26 

23  Duntroon,  S.0.8 West  Simcoe **  27 

24  Singhampton,  Grant's  Hall West  Simcoe '*  28 

25  Nottawa,  Oranee  Hall  West West  Simcoe "  29 

26  Oro  Station,  School  House East  Simcoe March  2 

27  Edgar,  Temperance  Hall East  Simcoe' *•  3 

28  Price's  Corners,  Temperance  Hall East  Simcoe "  4 

29  Moonstone,  Robinson's  Hall .' East  Simcoe **  5 

Division  12.     H.  Glendinning,  Manilla,  Jan.  7  to  Feb.  10 ;  C.  Swale,  Wiarton,  Jan.  7  to  15 ; 

R.  Ness.  Howick,  P.Q.,  Jan.  25  to  Feb.  10 ;  Miss  M.  Yates,  Toronto,  Jan.  16  to  24 ; 

Dr.  A.  Backus,  Aylmer,  Feb.  6  to  10. 

1  Keldon,  Church  Hall  (afternoon) Dufferin January     7 

2  Jessopville,  Church  Hall  (evening) Dufferin "  7 

3  Riverview,  School  House  (afternoon) Dufferin **  8 

4  Corbetton,  Church  Hall  (evening) Dufferin **  8 

5  Honeywood,  C.  F.  Hall Dufferin *«  9 

6  Homing's  Mills,  Workmen's  Hall Dufferin '•  10 

7  Perm,  Orange  Hall Dufferin **  11 

8  Releesey,  Orange  Hall Dufferin •*  13 

9  Glen  Cross,  Jeffer's  Hall  (afternoon) Dufferin **  14 

10  Camilla,  Harehaw's  Hall  (evening) Dufferin **  14 

11  Laurel,  Township  Hall Dufferin "  15 

12  Huttonville,  Wart's  Hall Peel '*  16 

13  Cheltenham,  Harris  Hall Peel "  17 

14  Alton,  Science  Hall Peel "  18 

15  Caledon,  Township  Hall Peel "  20 

16  Bolton,  Town  Hall Peel "  21 
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17  Mono  Road,  Society  Hall Peel 

18  Tullamore,  Town  Hall Peel 

19  Malton,  Temperance  Hall Peel 

20  Kldnbaig,  Temperance  Hall West  York  . 

21  Maple,  Masonic  Hall West  York  . 

22  Elia,  Foresters'  Hall West  York  . 

23  Thistletown,  Hotel West  York  . 

24  Islington  Township  Hall West  York  . 

25  Thomhill,  Victoria  Hall East  York  .., 

28  Wexford/Methodist  Church East  York  . . 

27  Box  Grove,  Foresters*  Hall ; East  York  . . 

28  Victoria  Square,  Public  Hall East  York  . . 

29  Nobleton,  Music  Hall  (afternoon) North  York 

30  King  Creek,  Crossley's  Hall  (evening) North  York 

31  Schomberg,  Temperance  Hall  (afternoon)  .  .North  York 

32  Eettlebv,  Temperance  Hall  (evening) North  York 

33  Vandorf,  Mechanic  Hall  (afternoon) North  York 

34  Ballantrae,  Village  Hall  (evening) North  York 

35  Mt  Albert,  Town  Hall North  York 

36  Belhaven,  Village  Hall  (afternoon) North  York 

37  Sutton  West,  Village  Hall  (evening) North  York 
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Division  13.  <  H.  G.  Reed,  Greorgetown,  Jan.  7  to  Feb.  3 ;  A.  G.  McKenzie,  Fairview,  Ont, 
Jan.  7  to  16 ;  J.  L.  Warren,  Acton,  Jan.  17  to  Feb.  3. 

1  Altona,  School  House North  Ontario January  7 

2  Uxbridge,  Town  Hall North  Ontario "  8 

3  Sanford,  Village  Hall :...  North  Ontario "  9 

4  Zephvr,  Public  Hall North  Ontario *•  10 

5  Udora,  Orange  Hall. North  Ontario "  11 

6  Cannington,  Village  Hall North  Ontario '*  13 

7  Beaverton,  Alexander's  Hall North  Ontario *'  14 

8  Brechin,  McGrath's  Hall North  Ontario **  15 

9  XJdney,  Orange  Hall North  Ontario **  16 

10  Woodville,  Vfllage  Hall West  Victoria **  17 

11  Little  Britain,  Temperance  Hall West  Victoria "  18 

12  Valentia,Temperance  Hall West  Victoria "  20 

13  Dunsford,  Old  Church East  Victoria **  21 

14  Cameron,  Orange  Hall .. : East  Victoria '*  22 

15  Burnt  River,  Orange  Hall East  Victoria **  28 

16  Omemee,  Opera  House East  Victoria **  24 

17  Bethany,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) East  Durham "  25 

18  Manvers'  Station  (evenine) East  Durham **  25 

19  Millbrook,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) East  Durham "  27 

20  Cavanville,  Old  Church  (evening) East  Durham "  27 

21  Garden  Hill,  Orange  Hall East  Durham **  28 

22  Canton,  Sons  of  England  Hall East  Durham "  29 

23  Newtonville,  Sons  of  Temperance  Hall  (aft. )  West  Durham "  30 

24  Newcastle,  Town  Hall  (evening) West  Durham **  30 

25  Orono.  Town  Hall West  Durham *'  31 

26  Solina,  Temperance  Hall W^est  Durham February  1 

27  Nestleton,  Foresters'  Hall West  Durham "  3 

Division  14.     J.  N.  Paget,  Canboro,  Jan.  10  to  21  ;  Jas.  Cornell,  Scarboro,  Jan.  10  to  22  ; 
A.  Hume,  Menie,  Feb.  4  to  7  ;  H.  Jones,  Maitland,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  7  ;  Miss  I.  Rife, 

Hespeler,  Jan.  20  to  29. 

1  Lakehurst,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) West  Peterboro January  10 

2  Hairs  Bridge,  School  House  (evening) West  Peterboro **  10 

3  Selwyn.  Temperance  Hall West  Peterboro *'  11 

4  Peterboro,  Council  Chambers   (afternoon) .  .West  Peterboro **  13 

5  North  Monaghan,  Town  Hall  (evening) West  Peterboro "  13 

6  4th  Line  Smith,  Orange  Hall West  Peterboro **  14 

7  Stewarts,  Union  Hall West  Peterboro **  15 

8  Havelock,  Town  Hall East  Peterboro **  16 

9  Norwood,  Town  Hall East  Peterboro "  17 

10  Westwood,  Township  Hall : East  Peterboro **  18 

11  Hillier,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) Prince  Edward "  20 
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Supplementary  Meetings. — Continued . 

12  Wellington,  Town  Hall  (evening) Prince  Edward Janoary  20 

13  West  I^ke,  School  House  (afternoon) Prince  Edward "  21 

14  Picton,  Shire  Hall  (evening) Prince  Edward **  21 

15  Demoreetville,  Town  Hall Prince  Edward "  22 

16  Milford,  Town  Hall Prince  Edward "  23 

17  Creesy,  Town  Hall  (afternoon) Prince  Edward "  24 

18  Waupoos,  Town  Hall  (evening) Prince  Edward *'  24 

19  Wooler,  Town  Hall East  Northumberland "  25 

20  Brighton,  Town  Hall East  Northumberland "  27 

21  Col  borne,  Temperance  Hall East  Northumberland .' .  "  28 

22  Castleton,  Town  Hall East  Northumberland "  29 

23  Roseneath,  Township  Hall  West  Northumberland "  30 

24  Baltimore.  Chapman's  Hall West  Northumberland *'  31 

26  Myrtle South  Ontario Febroarv  4 

26  Pickering,  Fire  Hall South  Ontario .-.        "iob;  5 

27  Whitby,  Council  Chamber South  Ontario " ,        6 

28  Coldsprings,  Township  Hall West  Northumberland "         7 

Division  15.     A.  C.  Hallman,  Breslau,  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  12 ;  J.  H.  Esdon,  Bain8\nlle,  Jan.  10  to 

25 ;  J.  W.  Widdifield,  Uxbridge,  Jan.  27  to  Feb.  12 ;  Miss  B.  Maddock,  Guelph, 

Jan.  24  to  29 ;  Feb.  1  and  3. 

1  Adolphustown,  Town  Hall Lennox Januiiry  10 

2  Sillsville,  Town  Hall Lennox 

3  Wilton,  Grange  Hall Lennox 

4  Enterprise,  MerrilPs Addington 

5  Tamworth,  Town  Hall Addington 

6  Bogart,  School  House East  Hastings 

7  Queensboro,  Orange  Hall North  Hastings 

8  Eldorado,  Town  Hall North  Hastings 

t  Marmora,  Town  Hall North  Hastings 

10  Ivanhoe,  Orange  Hall North  Hastings 

11  Moira,  Town  Hall North  Hastings 

12  Stirling,  Foresters'  Hall  . , North  Hastings 

13  Turner's  School  House West  Hastings 

14  Gilbert's  School  House West  Hastings 

15  Johnstown,  School  House West  Hastings 

16  Bayside,  School  House West  Hastings 

17  Foxboro,  Friend's  Hall East  Hastings 

18  Plainfield,  Orange  Hall East  Hastings 

19  Thomasburg,  C.O.O.F.  Hall East  Hastings 

20  Melrose,  Town  Hall East  Hastings 

21  Clazie's  School  House East  Hastings 

22  Wolfe  Island,  Town  Hall Frontenac 

23  Joyceville,  Joyce's  Hall    Frontenac 

24  Glenbumie,  Orange  Hall Frontenac 

25  Sydenham,  Township  HaU Frontenac 

26  Parham,  l.O.O.F.  Hall Centre  Frontenac 

27  Mt.  Grove,  Town  Hall Centre  Frontenac 

28  Newboro,  Town  Hall Leeds 

29  Lansdowne,  Town  Hall Leeds 

Division  16.    F.  M.  Lewis,  Burford,  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  8 ;   A.  Leitch,  Deseronto,,   Ont,   Jan. 
10  to  18 ;  G.  H.  Barr,  Ottawa,  Jan.  20,  21  and  24 ;  A.  M.  Campbell,  Maxville, 

Jan.  25  to  Feb.  8. 

1 .  Mallorytown,  Odd-Fellows'  Hall Brockville « January  10 

2.  Lyn,  School  House Brockville "  11 

3.  New  Dublin,  Township  Hall Brockville "  IS 

4.  Maitland,  Workmen's  Hall South  Grenville **  14 

5 .  Lord's  Mills,  Orange  Hall  (afternoon) South  Grenville "  15 

6 .  Maynard,  Church  Basement  (evening) South  Grenville **  15 

7.  Roebuck,  School  House South  Grenville "  16 

8.  Ventnor,  School  House South  Grenville "  17 

9 .  Shanley,  Workmen's  Hall  (afternoon) South  Grenville "  18 

10.  Brouseville,  School  House  (evening) South  Grenville "        18 

11 .  Brinston's  Comers,  Gibson's  Hall Dundas "       20 

12.  North  Williamsburg,  Boyce's  Hall Dundas "       21 
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SUPPLKMBNTARY  MEETINGS.  —  CoYlduded, 

13.  Winchester  Springs Dundaa January  24 

14.  Aultsville,  Public  Hall Stonnont '*  26 

15.  Osnabruck  Centre,  Township  Hall Stormont "  27 

16.  Newington,  Stormont  Hall Stormont "  28 

17.  NorthfieJd,  Arbuthnot's  Hall Cornwall *'  29 

18.  Cornwall  Centre,  Township  Hall Cornwall ''  30 

19.  South  Branch,  Patron's  Hall Cornwall. . . . .- **  31 

20.  Martintown,  St.  Andrew's  Hall Glengarry February    1 

21.  Greenfield,  Township  Hall Glengarry "  3 

22.  St  Ann  de  Preecott,  Leframbois Prescott '*  4 

23.  Alfred,.  Town  Hall Prescott *'  6 

24.  Clarence  Creek,  Town  Hall ....Russell **  6 

25.  Casselman,  Town  Hall Russell "  7 

26.  Vars,  Ganley's  Hall Russell '*  8 

Division  17.    T.  H.  Mason,  Straffordville,  Jan.  10  to  Feb.  8 ;  H.  C.  Emerson,  Corbyville,  Jan. 
10  to  20 ;  W.  F.  Stephen,  Huntingdon.  P.Q.,  Jan.  SJl  to  Feb.  8. 

1 .  Toledo,  Town  Hall North  Leeds  and  Grenville January  10 

2.  Easton's  Corners,  Methodist  Church North  Leeds  and  Grenville **  11 

3.  Bishop's  Mills,  Temperance  Hall North  Leeds  and  Grenville "  13 

4 .  Heckston,  School  House North  Leeds  and  Grenville **  14 

5 .  Burritt's  Rapids,  Victoria  Hall North  Leeds  and  Grenville "  15 

6.  McLean's  School  House    South  Lanark **  16 

7.  Drum mond,  Town  Hail South  Lanark "  17 

8.  Harper,  Town  Hall South  Lanark **  18 

9.  Maberley,  Town  Hall South  Lanark **  20 

10.  Elphin,  Public  Hall North  Lanark **  21 

11 .  McDonald's  Corners,  Agricultural  Hall ....  North  Lanark "  24 

12.  Watson's  Corners,  Temperance  Hall North  Lanark **  25 

13.  Lanark,  Town  Hall North  Lanark **  27 

14.  Stittaville,  Harton's  Hall Carleton "  28 

15.  Bell's  Comers,  Orange  Hall Carleton **  29 

16.  South  March,  Totvn  Hall Carleton  "  30 

17.  Carp,  Town  Hall Carleton "  31 

18.  Fitzroy's  Harbor,  Town  Hall Carleton February  1 

19.  Glasgow,  Davis  Hall Sauth  Renfrew **  3 

20.  Horton,  Town  Hall South  Renfrew  "  4 

21 .  Admaaton,  Temperance  Hall South  Renfrew '*  5 

22.  Gratton,  School  House South  Renfrew "  B 

23.  Scotland.  School  House North  Renfrew •*  7 

24.  Micksburg,  Orange  Hall North  Renfrew **  8 


SPEAKERS   AND   SUBJECTS. 


AiTDEESON,  DxJNCAN  C,  OriUia. — Mr.  Anderson,  a  native  Scotchman, 
came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards  settled  on  a  bash  farm 
in  Simcoe  County,  which  he  cleared  with  his  own  h'ands,  and  by  dint  of  hard 
labor  and  well  thought  out  plans,  has  succeeded  in  putting  it  into  first- 
class  condition.  Mr.  Anderson  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  production 
of  beef  cattle  and  bacon  hogs,  and  is  an  authority  in  the  selection  of  heavy 
horses.  He  is  a  first-class  judge  of  the  classes  of  stock  indicated  in  his  list 
of  subjects.  Not  only  h-as  he  done  regular  Institute  work  in  this  .Province! 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  has  been  one  of  the  Institute  speakers  sent  out  by 
th«e  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  to  do  work  in  other  Provinces,  hav- 
ing visited  all  sections  of  the  Dominion  in  which  Institute  work  has  been 
regularly  done. 

Subjects  :  *'Soil  Cultivation  and  Rotation  of  Crops,"  "Clover  as  a 
Fertilizelr,"  '^Manure,  its  Cai?e  and  Application,"  .'^Cattle  Raising,*' 
*'The  Breeding  of  Heavy  Horses,"  "Hog  Breeding  and  Feeding."  Even- 
ing:  "Farming  as  an  occupation." 

Barboub,  Gavin,  Crossbill. — Mr.  Barbour  has  now  had  three  years* 
experience  as  an  Institute  worker,  and  his  services  should  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  districts  in  which  the  production  of  beef  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  are  of  importance.  Mr.  Barbour  is  a  representative  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers  who  have  succeeded  by  hard  labour  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  lines  of  farming  followed,  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
farm  and  making  many  improvements,  while  at  the  same  time  pa3ring  off 
obligations.  The  young  farmers  especially  should  benefit  from  Mr.  Bar- 
bour's "addresses. 

Subjects:  "The  Beefsteak  Steer,"  ''Draft  Horses  and  How  to  Raise 
Them,"  "Corn  Growing,"  "Cultivation  and  Manures,"  "Farmers  and  Their 
Sons." 

Barr,  G.  H.,  Dairy  Division,  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. — Mr.  Barr  was  for  some  years  secretary  of  the  Western  Dairymen^s 
Association,  and  Chief  Dairy  Instructor  for  Western  Ontario.  His  wide 
experience  in  dairy  matters,  and  his  close  connection  with  farming  in  gen- 
eral makes  him  a  valued  Institute  worker,  especially  in  those  districts  where 
dairying  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  agricultural  work. 

Subjects  :  "Sanitation  on  the  Farm,  and  in  the  Factory,"  "Dairy 
Markets,"   "The  Relation  of  the  Patron  and  the  Manufacturer." 

Beckett,  H.  L.,  Hamilton. — Mr.  Beckett  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton.  He  spent  his  early  years  on  the  farm, 
and  subsequently  took  a  full  course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
graduating  in  1893.  Mr.  Beckett  has  successfully  managed  the  homestead, 
devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  dairy  industry.  He  had  charge  of 
one  of  the  travelling  dairies  which  toured  the  Province  some  years  ago,  and 
.g'ave  general  satisfaction  in  conducting  this  educational  campaign.  He 
has  already  had  extended  experience  in  Institute  work,  and  is  quite  at  home 
in  it.     Mr.  Beckett  will  be  available  for  occasional  meetings  this  winter. 

Subjects:  "Farmyard  Manure;  its  Management  and  Application," 
"Improving  our  Dairy  Herds,"  "Feeding  for  Milk."  Evening:  "Farming 
as  "an  Occupation." 

[26] 
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Bonis,  David,  St.  Mary's. — Mr.  Bonis  is  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
of  Perth  County,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  improvement  of  roads. 
Se  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  production  of  beef  cattle,  and  his  experi- 
ence in  these  two  lines  as  well  as  in  the  many  duties  which  accompany  the 
successful  management  of  a  general  farm,  places  him  in  a  position  to  be  of 
value  as  an  Institute  worker. 

Subjects:  "Selection  and  Feeding  of  Beef  Cattle,"  '*Our  Country 
Roads,  and  How  to  Improve  them,"  "Present  Day  Improvements  in  Agri- 
culture." 

Beausoliel,  Adolph,  Tecumseh. — Mr.  Beausoliel  is  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  of  Essex,  and  is  thoroughly  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
dairying  and  general  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Mr.  Beausoliel  delivers  his 
addresses  in  French. 

Subjects:  **Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  ''Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm."     ' 

Calnan,  a.  E.,  AUiaonville.— Mr.  Calnan  is  a  practical  farmer  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  and  has  had  15  years'  experience  along  the  line  of 
cheese  factory  work,  having  been  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  one  of  the  leading  factories  in  Prince  Edward  County,  which 
has  become  so  famous  for  its  high  quality  of  cheese.  It  will  be  seen  from 
Mr.  Calnan's  subjects  thai  he  is  prepared  lo  talk  upon  general  farming, 
and  his  wide  experience  and  success  render  him  a  valuable  delegate  in  the 
discussions. 

Subjects  :  "The  Building-up  ani  Maintenance  of  the  Dairy  Herd," 
*'The  Raising  of  Fodder  for  Dairy  Cattle,"  ''Co-operative  Cheese  Making 
*from  the  Producers'  and  Manufacturers'  Standpoints."  Evening:  "The 
Relation  which  should  Exist  between  Milk  Producers  and  Cheese  Manu- 
facturers," '*The  Improvement  of  Crops  by  Seed  Selection  and  the  Part 
which  the  Boy  can  take  Therein." 

Campbell,  A.  M.,  M'axville. — Mr.  Campbell  is  one  of  the  successful 
dairymen  of  Eastern  Ontario  and  his  practical  experience  "and  ability  to  give 
information  in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner  render  his  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Institute  staff. 

Subjects  :  "Care  and  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Cow,"  "The  Breeding  of 
dairy  Cattle,"  "Cultivation  of  Corn,  and  the  Silo,"  "The  Bright  Side  of 
Farm  Life." 

Campbell,  Jno.,  Woodville. — It  is  not  necessary  to  more  than  mention 
that  the  John  Campbell  referred  to  is  the  well  known  sheep  breeder  who  has 
been  so  successful,  not  only  at  Exhibitions  in  Canada,  but  also  at  the  leading 
shows  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  Mr.  Campbell's  specialty  is  sheep  rais- 
ing, and  we  also  consider  him  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  general  farm- 
ing, and  the  production  of  beef. 

St7bA:cts  :  "Growing  Lambs  for  Profit,"  "The  Butcher's  Bullock,  from 
Breeding  to  Block,"  "The  Bacon  Trade,"  "Importance  of  Using  good 
Selections  of  Seed  Grain,"  "How  to  Double  the  Production  and  Income  of 
the  Average  Farm,"  "Tile  Draining,"  Evening:  "Ontario — Our  Duty  in 
Maintaining  its  Reputation,"  '/Farming  as  a  Business." 
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Caelaw,  Geo.,  Warkworth. — Mr.  Carlaw  is  a  good,  practical  farmer  in 
Northumberland  County.  He  attended  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Collie  in 
his  earlier  years,  and  since  then  has  been  putting  into  practice  on  his  farm 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  that  Institution.  He  is  a  practical  dairyman, 
having  served  his  time  in  the  home  dairy,  and  in  the  factory.  Mr.  Carlaw 
is  also  familiar  with  the  practical  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  having 
been  secretary  of  his  own  local  institute  for  many  years.  •  Mr.  Carlaw  has 
had  several  years  experience  in  Ontario  Institutes,  both  as  lecturer  and 
ofl&cer,  and  has  done  similar  work  in  Quebec. 

Subjects  :  "Selection  and  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Herd,"  "Eradication 
of  Weeds,''  'Torn  Growing  for  the  Silo,"  ''The  Farm  Dairy."  Evening: 
"Agricultural  Education,"  "Cultivation  of  the  Soil." 

Caston,  G.  C,  Craighurst. — Mr.  Caston  is  past  president  of  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  has  charge  of  the  Fruit  Experiment  station 
in  Simcoe  County.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  Institute  workers,  and  is  well  and 
favorably  known  in  this  capacity  throughout  the  Province.  In  addition  to 
the  subjects  bearing  directly  on  fruit,  Mr.  Caston  is  prepared  to  discuss  cold 
storage,  transportation,  and  marketing  of  products.  He  has  probably  done 
as  much  as  any  other  man  to  introduce  hardy  fruits  suitable  to  our  northern 
districts. 

Subjects  :  "Succulent  Foods  and  Fodder  Crops,"  "Soil  Problems  and 
Nitrogen  Traps,"  "The  Export  Bacon  Trade,"  "Orchard  Fruits  of  On- 
tario:  their  Care  and  Culture,"  "Some  of  our  Troublesome  Weeds,"  (illus- 
trated). Evening:  "Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Fruit,"  "The  Fruit 
Garden,"  "The  Land  we  Live  in." 

Clark,  J.  G.,  Ottawa. — Mr.  Clark  has  for  many  years  been  a  promin- 
ent farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  and  has  given  special  attention  to  the 
production  of  milk  for  city  trade.  The  dairyman  who  can  successfully  pro- 
duce milk  for  this  trade  is  in  a  position  to  give  sound  and  valuable  advice  to 
the  patrons  of  cheese  factory  and  creamery  as  to  methods  of  care  and  hand- 
ling. Mr.  Clark  is  also  a  recognized  authority  on  heavy  horses,  and  was 
engaged  by  the  Provincial  Department  to  assist  in  taking  a  census  of  the 
horse  industry  of  the  Province. 

Subjects  :  "Breeding  and  Management  of  Heavy  Horses,"  "The  Judg- 
ing of  Dairy  Cattle,"  "The  Production  and  Handling  of  Milk,"  "The  Cul- 
tivation of  Roots  and  Ensilage."  Evening:  "Country  versus  City  Life," 
"Our  Heritage  as  Canadians." 

Clark,  J.  W.,  Cainsville. — Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  largest  breeders  'and 
feeders  of  poultry  in  the  Province.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  utility 
breeds  for  the  farmer  and  approves  of  fattening  chickens  in  crates.  That  he 
knows  how  to  select  the  proper  type  for  the  best  results  is  shown  by  the 
large  number  of  prizes  he  has  won  on  dressed  poultry  at  the  Winter  Fair, 
Guelph.  These  prizes  include  the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  pair  in  show. 
Mr.  Clark  is  also  a  breeder  of  pure-bred  hogs  of  the  bacon  type,  has  had 
several  years'  experience  in  growing  alfalfa,  and  has  also  a  large  apiary. 
Mr.  Clark  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  production  of  good  seed 
and  methods  of  identification  "and  eradication  of  weeds. 

Subjects:  "The  Importance  of  Seed  Selection,"  "Noxious  Weeds  and 
Best  Methods  of  Eradication,"  "Growing  Alfalfa,"  "Feeding  Hogs,  Bacon 
Type  vs.  Short  Fat,"  "Manure;  Its  Care  and  Application,'  '"Improvement 
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of  our  Public  Roads."  Evening:  "Poultry;  Selecting,  Breeding,  Hatch- 
ing, Rearing,  Fattening,"  'Tarmers'  Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures,"  *'The 
Incubator;  Eggs  in  Winter,"  "Care  of  the  Honey  Bee." 

CoBNELL,  J.  G.,  Scarboro. — Mr.  Cornell  has  had  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction at  the  Agricultural  College,  Quelph,  as  well  as  a  number  of  years' 
practical  experience  in  successfully  managing  his  own  farm,  which  has 
been  devoted  largely  to  the  production  of  milk. 

Subjects:  "Production  of  Milk  for  City  Trade,"  ''The  Growing  of 
Grain  for  Silage  Purposes,"  ''Cultivation  and  Rotation,"  "Co-operation  for 
the  Farmer." 

Draper,  R.  J.,  Summerhill. — Mr.  Draper  is  a  practical  farmer  who 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  local  Institute  work.  His  practical  knowledge 
is  based  upon  years  of  experience  and  observation,  and  he  has  had  sufficient 
experience  in  public  spealang  to  render  him  capable  of  imparting  his  informa- 
tion in  a  forceful,  pleasing  and  convincing  manner. 

Subjects:  "How  to  Increase  the  Production  of  the  Average  Farm," 
"Com  and  Clover,"  "Destruction  of  Weeds." 

Drury,  E.  C,  Crown  Hill. — Mr.  Drury  is  an  honor  graduate  of  the  0. 
A.  C.  and  works  successfully  150  acres,  the  farm  upon  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  lived.  He  is  a  fluent,  forcible  and  convincing  speaker,  "and  is 
well  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects  for  which  he  is  announced.  Mr.  Drury 
is  a  good  judge  of  live  stock,  and  a  recognized  authority  on  soil  cultivation. 

Subjects  :  "Rotation  of  Crops,  Including  Cultivation,"  "Weeds,  and  How 
.to  Combat  them,"  "Soil  Moisture  and  Its  Control,"  "The  Farmer's  Flock  of 
Sheep,"  "Tht>  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Beef  Animals,"  "The  Du^  Pur- 
pose Cow."     Evening:   "The  Social  Side  of  Farming." 

Dttke,  J.  0.,  Ruthven. — ^Mr.  Duke  is  a  successful  farmer  in  Kent 
County,  and  has  given  special  attention  to  corn  breeding,  and  seed  selection. 
His  addresses  being  founded  on  practical  experience  will  prove  of  much 
value  to  those  who  hear  them. 

Subjects  :  "Com  Growing,"  "The  Peach  Industry,"  "Improvement 
of  Seed,"  "Education  for  Farmers'  Boys  and  Girls." 

EcHLiN,  J.  H.,  Balderson.-^Mr.  Echlin  has  had  extended  experience 
in  dairying  so  far  as  the  making  side  of  the  problem  is  concerned.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  regular  dairy  syndicate  instructors  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, for  several  years,  and  has  also  been  one  of  the  Dairy  School  Instructors 
at  Kingston.  From  his  wide  experience  in  inspecting  factories  as  well  as 
the  farms  of  the  patrons,  Mr.  Echlin's  services  should  prove  most  valuable 
in  the  Dairy  sections  which  he  may  visit. 

Subjects  :  "Sanitary  Requirements  of  Cheese  Factories,"  "Care  of  Milk 
for  Cheese  Factories,"  "Some  of  the  Chief  Requirements  to  Perfect  the 
Cheese  Products,*'  "Duties  of  Patrons,  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers." 

Elliott,  Andrevt,  Gait. — Mr.  Elliott  was  born  ne^r  Gait  and  has  been 
a  most  successful  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  and  bacon  hogs  for  many  years. 
He  has  retired  from  the  management  of  his  farm,  his  son  William  succeeding 
him  in  this.  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  sought  after  by  several  States  of  the  Union 
for  Institute  work,  with  the  result  that  he  has  devoted  very  little  time  to  the 
Ontario  Institutes  for  several  seasons.   Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  our  oldest  Insti- 
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tute  workers,  and  is  enthusiastic,  persevering,  and  extremely  anxious  for  the 
success  of  every  meeting  he  attends.  His  long  experience  as  a  successful 
farmer,  and  his  ability  to  tell  in  an  instructive  and  forcible  manner  just 
what  he  has  accomplished,  as  well  as  the  conclusions  of  others  as  to  the  most 
approved  methods,  renders  him  a  valuable  worker. 

Subjects  :  ''Moisture  and  Fertility  of  the  Soil,"  "The  Benefits  of 
Clover,"  **Clover  Hay,"  "Roots  Necessary  to  the  Successful  Handling  of 
Live  Stock,"  ''Corn  and  Silage,"  "The  Profi'ts  of  Sheep,"  "The  Modem 
Hog,"  "Breeding,  Feeding  and  Caring  for  the  Dairy  Cow,"  "Principles  of 
Stock  Breeding,"  "Pure  Seeds,"  "Concrete."     Evening:    "Our  Duty/" 
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Elliott,  R.  R.,  Owen  Sound. — Mr.  Elliott  took  a  two  years'  course  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  spent  some  years  as  herdsman  at  the  Dominion 
Experimental  Farm.  Mr.  Elliott  is  now  operating  a  farm  of  his  own. 
lS.ia  work  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
his  practical  experience  upon  his  own  farm  renders  him  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion to  the  Institute  staff. 

Subjects  :  "Present  Day  Dairying,"  "Bacon  Industry,"  "Beef 
Cattle,"  "Stable  Management,  and  the  Common  Ailments  of  Cattle,"  "Im- 
proving and  Beautifying  Home  Surroundings." 

Elliott,  Wm.,  Gait. — Mr.  William  Elliott  is  the  son  of  Andrew' Elliott. 
He  attended  the  O.A.C.,  Guelph,  and  since  graduation  has  been  putting  into 
practice  the  knowledge  there  gained.  He  has  followed  in  his  father's  steps 
as  a  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  and  bacon  hogs,  and  has  been  "a  conspicuous  prize 
winner  at  our  large  fairs.  He  is  thoroughly  practical  and  up-to-date  in  his 
methods  of  farming. 

Subjects  :  "The  Cultivation  of  Our  Farms,"  "The  Care  and  Breeding 
of  Dairy  Cows,"  "The  Bacon  Hog,  Breeding  and  Feeding."  Evening: 
"Things  We  Ought  to  Think  About." 

Emerson,  H.  C,  Corbyville. — Mr.  Emerson  has  had  experience  as  sec- 
retary of  his  local  Institute,  and  has  also  done  more  or  less  Institute  work 
as  a  regular  delegate  in  different  sections  of  the  Province.  He  has  succeeded 
in  enriching  the  soil  of  his  own  farm  and  destroying  the  weeds  thereon,  and 
has  still  had  profitable  use  of  his  land  each  season.  His  cows  this  season^ 
1907,  have  averaged  six  thousand  pounds  during  the  cheese  factory  period. 

Subjects:  "Judging  and  Breeding  the  Dairy  Cow,"  "Selecting  and 
Care  of  the  Brood  Sow  and  Young  Pigs,"  "A  Practical  Talk  on  Com." 
Evening:   "The  Land  We  Live  In." 

EsDON,  Jas.  H.,  Bainsville. — Mr.  Esdon  has  been  for  many  years  farm- 
ing in  Glengarry  County,  a  county  noted  for  its  many  dairy  farms.  He 
should  prove  a  practical  speaker,  and  can  discuss  from  experience  the  sub- 
jects for  which  he  is  announced. 

Subjects  :  "Heavy  Horses,  their  Breeding  and  Care,"  "Treatment  of 
the  Dairy  Cow,"  "Swine  Breeding  and  Dairy  Production,"  "Poultry  for 
Profit."  ^ 

FonsTER,  Anthony,  Toronto. — Mr.  Forster  is  a  practical  farmer  who 
took  an  active  part  in  establishing  the  well-known  Locust  Bill  Creamery 
some  years  since.  He  is  an  authority  upon  dairy  matters  in  general,  "and 
has  also  given  special  attention  to  the  production  of  pure  seed.  He  has  had 
some  experience  in  Institute  work. 
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SxTBJECTS:  "Weeds  and  Seed  Improvement,"  ''Rotation  of  Crops/' 
"Building  Up  the  Dairy  Herd/'  ''Social  Life  on  the  Farm." 

Foster,  J.  G.,  Myrtle  Station. — Mr.  Foster  is  a  practical  farmer,  "and 
makes  a  specialty  of  dairying.  Mr.  Foster  was  secretary  of  North  Hastings 
Farmers*  Institute  for  several  years.  His  success  in  this  office  renders  his 
services  of  special  benefit  to  Institute  officers  in  their  local  work. 

Subjects:  "Crop  Rotation,"  '^The  Bacon  Hog,"  "The  Dairy  Cow," 
"Our  Fodder  Crops."     Evening:  "The  Land  We  Live  In."  \ 

Fraseb,  J.  D.  Leamington. — Mr.  Fraser  has  had  large  experience  in  I 

fruit-growing  and  general  farming.     He  can  be  called  an  expert  in  fruit  and  i 

early  vegetable  growing,  especially  tomatoes  and  melons,   which  he  grows  | 

and  ships  in  carload  lots.     As  a  stock  man  he  is  familiar  with  dairy  cattle 
and  driving  horses.     He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  the  latter. 

Subjects  :  "Growing  Peaches,"  "Growing  and  Marketing  Early 
Vegetables,"  "Construction  and  Management  of   Green-house." 

Fraser,  W.S.,  Bradford. — Mr.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  pioneer  Institute 
workers  of  Ontario.  In  the  early  days  when  Institute  work  was  in  its  infancy 
he  attended  the  meetings  as  the  "practical"  man,  on  deputations  composed 
largely  of  coll*ege  professors.  He  is  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer.  He  is 
well  -acquainted  with  most  of  the  farm  problems,  and,  having  been  over  the 
entire  Province  of  Ontario  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other  Provinces  on  Insti- 
tute work,  has  become  a  valuable  worker.  Mr.  Fraser  obtained  a  silver  medal 
from  the  Agricxiltural  and  Arts  Association  for  the  appearance  of  his  farm 
some  years  ago. 

Subjects:  "Noxious  Weeds,  and  How  to  Combat  Them,"  "Improve- 
ment of  Seed,"  "How  to  Obtain  Clovers,  and  Their  Value,"  "Sheep :  Breed- 
ing and  Management,"  "Soil  Cultivation  and  Conservation  of  Mois- 
ture," "Underdraining,"  "Feeds  and  Feeding."  Evening:  "Twentieth 
Century  Agriculture,"  "Eastern  and  Western  Canada." 

Gardhotjse,  John,  Highfield. — Mr.  Gardhouse  is  a  well-known  breeder 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  long- wool  sheep.  All  of  the  prize  lists  of  our  large 
fairs  testify  to  his  ability  to  raise  high-class  stock.  He  raises  most  of  the  food 
for  his  pure-bred  stock,  and  is  prepared  to  tell  how  he  cultivates  his  land, 
plants  his  crops  and  mixes  his  foods  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  from  his 
live  stock.  Mr.  Gardhouse  will  be  found  of  special  value  to  those  Institutes 
where  the  officers  wish  to  have  practical  work  on  heavy  horses,  beef  cattle, 
or  sheep. 

StJBJECTS  :  "Horse  Breeding  for  Profit,"  "Care  and  Man'agement  of 
Horses,"  "How  to  Select  and  Feed  Beef  Cattle,"  "Care  and  Management 
of  Sheep,"  "Raising  Feed  for  Live  Stock."  Evening:  "How  to  Improve 
Present  Farm  Conditional"  "How  to  Interest  the  Young  People  in  the 
Farm." 

Glendinning,  Henry,  Manilla. — Mr.  Glendinning,  besides  breeding  and 
feeding  dairy  cattle,  has  made  b  reputation  as  a  producer  of  field  seeds.  For 
years  he  has  studied  the  weed  question,  and  has  practically  siicceeded  in 
eradicating  the  weed  seeds  from  his  fields  and  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  seed  almost  free  from  impurities.  With  his  seed  charts,  *and 
talks  on  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  rotation  of  crops,  he  has  helped  many 
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farmers  in  Ontario  to  improve  their  methods  of  farming,  and  to  increase 
their  profits.  Mr.  Olendinning  is  a  most  successful  dairy  farmer,  and  a 
director  of  the  Eastern  Dairymen's  Association.  He  has  made  a  marked 
success  of  growing  alfalfa. 

Subjects:  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  ''Growing  Clover  and  How  to  Save 
It,"  '^Growing  Red  and  Alsike  Clover  for  Seed,"  ''The  Dairy  Cow,"  "The 
Farm  Water  Supply,"  "Cultivation  of  Soil,  and  Destruction  of  Weeds." 
Evening:   "Beautifying  the  Farm  Home,"  "Farm  Conveniences." 

Groh,  Anson,  Preston. — Mr.  Groh  has  demonstrated  how  a  very  ordi- 
nary farm  can  be  made  a  money-maker  to  its  owner  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fertility  is  being  increased  and  improvements  paid  for.  Mr.  Groh  has  given 
close  attention  to  farm  forestry,  a  subject  of  importance  to  Ontario  farmers. 
He  has  nine  years'  continuous  daily  milk  records  of  his  herd.  His  experience 
in  building  silos,  stables,  walls  and  tanks  with  cement,  and  in  the  use  of 
g'asoline  engines,  renders  his  instruction  on  these  lines  of  special  value  to 
farmers. 

Subjects  :  "The  Farmer's  Wood  Lot,"  "Breeding,  Feeding  and  Man- 
agement of  a  Dairy  Herd,"  "Bacon  Hogs,"  "Systematic  Rotation  of  Crops," 
"Soil  Moisture;  Its  Importance  and  Conservation,"  "Clover  and  Lucerne." 
Evening:   "The  Stairway  to  Success,"  "The  Farmer  and  the  Sun." 

Grose,  Henbt,  Lefroy. — Mr. -Grose  is  the  owner  of  a  first-class  farm  in 
Simcoe  County,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in  general  farming.  He 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting  hard  facts  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  his 
address  to  boys  on  the  farm  is  very  instructive  s^nd  uplifting.  Mr.  Grose 
has  attended  Institute  meetings  for  two  se?asons  with  acceptance,  and  his 
services  should  be  of  special  value  in  those  sections  where  mixed  farming  is 
followed. 

Subjects  :  "How  to  Increase  and  Maintain  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil," 
"Selection  of  Seed,"  "Home  Dairy  Work,"  "The  Growing  of  Clover." 
Evening :  "Making  Farm  Life  Attractive  for  the  Boy,"  "Benefits  of  Insti- 
tute Work." 


Hallman,  a.  C,  Breslau. — Mr.  Hallman  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm, 
and  has  been  farming  for  himself  for  over  20  years  with  great  success,  hav- 
ing built  up  an  impoverished  farm.  He  is  a  well  known  breeder  and  feeder 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  for  years  has  been  a  prize  winner  for  hogs  at  some  of 
our  leading  exhibitions.  He  has  also  judged  at  many  of  our  fairs,  includ- 
ing Toronto  Industrial,  hence  his  talk  on  the  improvement  of  live  stock 
has  been  well  received  by  many  farmers. 

Subjects:  "How  to  Improve  Our  Live  Stock;  Their  Care  and  Feed- 
ing," "The  Bacon  Hog  and  Export  Trade,"  "Cultivation  of  Com  and  the 
Silo,"  "Growing  Sugar  Beets  for  the  Factory,"  '*Home  Dairyinig,"  "Noxi- 
ous Weeds."  Evening:  "The  Farmer's  Fruit  fiarden,'*  "Poultry  on  the 
Farm." 

HiLBORN,  J.  L.,  Leamington. — For  a  long  time  the  name  of  Mr.  Hilbom 
has  been  familiar  as  one  of  the  leading  fruit-growers  in  Lambton  County. 
He  owns  a  splendid  fruit  farm  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  bears 
every  evidence  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  His  buildings  are  neatly  painted, 
and  no  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  to  the  detriment  of  the  crops.  A  6,000 
gallon  tank  holds  water  which  is  used  for  irrigation. 
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Subjects  :  "Growing  Early  Vegetables  for  Commercial  Purposes," 
**Care  and  Cultivation  of  a  Peach  Orchard/'  "Cement  for  Building  Pur- 
poses/* "The  Farmer's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden.  " 
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Hume,  Alex.,  Menie. — Mr.  Hume  is  a  noted  Ayrshire  breeder  in  the 
County  ©f  Northumberland.  He  is  also  a  noted  prize  winner  at  our  fall  fairs, 
and  as  he  is  well  prepared  to  discuss  the  dairy  herd  from  all  standpoints  his 
services  will  be  appreciated. 

Subjects  :  "Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd — Breeding  and  Selecting,  Feed- 
ing and  Care,"  "Stable  Construction  and  Water  Supply,*'  "Growing  of , Suit- 
able Crops  for  Dairy  Herd,"  "The  Bacon  Hog,"  "Rotation  of  Crops,  and 
Application  of  Manure."    Evening:  "Advantages  of  Farm  Life." 

James,  D.,  Jjangstaff. — Mr.  James  took  possession  of  the  farm  on  which 
he  now  resides  some  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  has  succeeded  in  converting 
it  from  a  bed  of  weeds  and  rubbish  into  a  clean,  systematic  and  well-equipped 
farm.  He  is  a  believer  in  gen^eral  farming,  as, will  be  seen  from  his  list  of 
subjects.  Some  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  James  and  his  neighbors  formed  an* 
association  and  held  weekly  meetings  throughout  the  winter.  At  that  time 
he  began  the  collection  of  a  library,  and  to-day  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
agricultural  libraries  to  be  found  among  practical  farmers. 

Subjects  :  "Destruction  of  Weeds,"  "Home  Dairying,"  "Growing  and 
Curing  Alfalfa,"  "Corn  for  Ensilage,"  "The  Farmer's  Wood  Lot."  Even- 
ing:   "Some  Mistakes  Made  by  Farmers,"  "Hits  and  Misses." 

Jones,  Haeold,  Maitland. — For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Valley  would  never  become  a  fruit-growing  district.  Mr.  Jones, 
however,  has  demonstrated  to  the  contrary.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  has 
made  the  apple,  known  as  the  "Mcintosh  Red,"  famous  throughout  the 
world.  On  his  farm  is  located  one  of  the  Provincial  Fririt  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  through  this  Mr.  Jones  has  for  years  demonstrated  to  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Valley  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  clean  cultivation,  pro- 
per fertilizing,  and  persistent  spraying.  As  the  result  of  careful  spraying 
Mr.  Jones  has  raised  large  crops  of  fine  potatoes,  while  those  of  his  neighbors 
were  ruined  by  rot. 

Subjects:  "How  to  Manage  Our  Fruit  Orchards;  Planting,  Cultivat- 
ing, Fertilizing,  Harvesting,  Packing,  etc.,"  "Life  History  of  Some  of  Our 
Troublesome  Insects,"  "Spraying,  and  Why  We  Do  It,"  "Potato  Culture 
and  Treatment  for  Blight  and  Rot."  Evening:  "The  Balance  of  TS" ature. 
Bird  Life  and  Insect  World." 

Johnson,  D.,  Forest. — Mr.  Johnson  is  a  successful  grower  and  shipper 
of  apples  and  other  large  fruits  and  has  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  all 
lines  of  farming.  He  is  specially  interested  in  the  co-operative  production 
and  marketing  of  fruit  whch  has  been  carried  on  so  successfully  at  Forest. 
This  success  has  been  due  largely  to  Mr.  Johnson's  efforts. 

Subjects  :  "Care  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit,"  "Insects  and  Fungi  Affect- 
ing Fruit  and  Trees,"  "The  Spraying  of  Fruit,"  "Marketing  and  Shipping 
of  Fruit,"  "Co-operation." 

3  F.  I.  (II.) 
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Kerr',  W.  J.,  Oftawa. — Mr.  Kerr  has  been  "an  extensive  grower  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  has  been  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  along  these  lines  at  the  Central  Experimental  Farm. 
Mr.  Kerr  has  attended  special  series  of  orchard  meetings,  and  his  addresses 
to  farmers  in  Eastern  Ontario  as  to  the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  should 
prove  an  incentive  to  them  to  go  more  largely  into  this  profitable  branch. 
Mr.  Kerr  was  one  of  our  most  valued  Institute  workers  in  the  winter  of 
1906-1907. 

Subjects  :  "Commercial  Fruit  Growing/*  "How  to  Dispose  of  Suxplus 
Fruit,"  "Marketing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  "Short  Talk  on  Poultry," 
^'The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden,"  "How  to  Interest  the  Young  Folks  in  the 
Home,"  "Decorating  the  Home  Grounds." 

Kewley,  H.  D.,  Sarnia. — Mr.  Kewley  is  an  associate  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  since  leaving  that  Institution  has  made  a  success  of 
general  farming,  giving  special  attention  to  the  breeding  of  draught  horses, 
production  of  sheep,  and  the  fattening  of  beef  cattle.  Mr.  Kewley's  college 
training,  and  practical  experience  on  the  farm  should  render  him  one  of  the 
most  acceptable  Institute  workers. 

Subjects:  "Our  Horse  Supply,"  '''Tile  Drainage,"  "Sheep  Breeding 
for  Profit,"  "Cultivation  and  Rotation,"  "Present  Outlook  for  Young  Men." 

Kitchen,  E.  W.,  Levering. — Mr.  Kitchen  cleared  his  farm  from  the 
original  forest  and  has  been  in  close  touch  with  Bgricultural  matters  in 
Ontario  for  over  thirty  years.  He  is  specially  efficient  on  the  subject  of 
"Poultry  Raising"  and  is  in  a  position  to  give  up-to-date  and  valuable  in- 
struction upon  all  branches  of  the  industry.  ' 

Subjects  :  "Improvement,  Feeding  and  Marketing  of  Poultry  from  & 
Farmer's  Standpoint,"  "The  Hog,  Its  Profits  to  the  Farmer,"  "Our  Lands 
for  Dairying  or  Feeding  Purposes."  Evening: — "Our  Homes  for  Our 
Boys — ^not  a  Building  only  but  Home." 

Ktdd,  W.  F.,  Simcoe. — Mr.  Kydd  talks  on  horses,  dajiry  cattle  and 
small  A-uits.  He  has  had  a  large  practical  experience  in  all  these  depart- 
ments, and  being  an  aggressive,  forceful  speaker,  his  words  carry  weight. 
He  has  also  had  wide  experience  in  Fair  matters,  having  been  superintendent 
of  the  horse  department  of  probably  the  largest  purely  agricultural  show  in 
the  Province.  He  is  also  a  judge  of  both  light  and  heavy  horses,  and,  as 
such,  has  been  invited  to  place  awards  in  m'any  parts  of  Ontario.  He  is  one 
of  our  most  acceptable  Institute  speakers,  and  has  done  similar  work  in  other 
Provinqes. 

Subjects:  "Am  I  Raising  the  Most  Profitable  Horse?"  "The  Dairy 
Cow,  Her  Summer  Feed  and  Winter  Care,"  "Small  Fruits  and  Care  of  Grape 
Vines,"  "Potato  Spraying,"  "Ventilation  of  Farm  Buildings."  Evening: 
"Dropped  Stitches." 

LaPierre,  L.  a.,  Paris. — Mr.  LaPierre  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
college  training,  and  since  leaving  the  Agricultural  College  has  been  en- 
gaged in  practical  farming.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  is  prepared  to 
impart  valuable  information  gained  from  his  college  course,  and  practical 
experience. 

Subjects:  "Rotation  of  Crops  and  Cultivation,"  "Choice  and  Feed- 
ing of   Beef   Cattle,"   "The  Bacon  Hog,"   "fleavy   Horses,"  "Seed  Grain 
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and  Destruction  of  Weeds,"  "Educational  and  Social  Requirements  of  the 
Farmer." 

Laveky,  J.  1'.,  V.S.,  Sunderland. — Dr.  Lavery  is  a  veterinary  surgeon 
of  extend'ed  experience  in  the  locality  in  which  he  lives.  This  practical 
experience,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  has  carried  on  farm  operations 
during  a  good  deal  of  the  time  that  he  was  practising,  places  him  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  of  special  value  as  an  Institute  worker.  His  addresses  on  live  stock 
problems  are  very  instructive,  and  the  boys  and  young  men  should  not  fail 
to  hear  them. 

Subjects  :  **The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Digestive  Organs  of 
Horses  and  Cattle,  and  Foods  Suited  to  Each,"  "The  Diseases  of  Brood 
Sows,  and  Simple  Remedies,"  "Diseases  Affecting  the  Young  Colt,  and 
Remedies,"  "Care  of  the  Mare  and  Colt."  Evening:  "Examination  of  a 
Horse  for  Soundness,"  "The  Jurisprudence  of  the  Sale  or  Exchange  of 
Horses." 

Lee,  Eeland,  Stoney  Creek. — Mr.  Lee  has  made  his  reputation  as  a  prac- 
tical dairy  farmer.  He  is  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  milk  into  butter.  He  practises  soiling  to  a  large  extent  with 
his  cows.  Having  been  secretary  of  South  Wentworth  Farmers'  Institute 
for  many  years,  he  is  in  a  position  to  give  assistance  and  advice  of  value  to 
officers. 

Stjbjects  :    "The  Codling  Moth  and  Apple  Scab,"  "Conservation  of  Soil 
Moisture,"  "Breeding  and  Feeding  of  the  Dairy  Herd,"  "Care  of  Milk  for 
the  Factory  and  Creamery,"  "Home  Dairying,"  "Titeatment  of  Milk  Fever, 
"The  Silo."    Evening:    "Improvement  by  Selection." 
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Leitch,  a.,  Deseronto. — Mr.  Leitch  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
life  upon  a  dairy  farm  in  Stormont  County.  He  has  had  extensive  experience 
in  managing  large  farms  since  his  graduation  from  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Leitch  will  be  prepared  to  conduct  classes  in  the  judging  of 
dairy  cattle  and  swine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  judging  team  sent  to  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show  in  Chicago  in  1904. 

Subjects:  "Caring  for  and  Feeding  Dairy  Cattle,"  "Sanitary  Hand- 
ling of  Milk,"  "Production  of  Bacon,"  "Growing  of  Com  for  the  Silo," 
"Cultivation  and  Rotation."  Evening: — "Farm  Labor  Problem,"  "Edu- 
cation of  the  Boy  on  the  Farm,"  "Agricultural  Economies." 

Lennox,  W.  J.,  B.S.A.,  Newton  Robinson. — Mr.  Lennox  is  the  son  of  a 
successful  farmer  in  the  County  of  Simcoe,  and  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  as  conducted  on  his  father's  farm.  He  has  taken  special 
pride  in  the  production  of  different  kinds  of  fowl  since  he  was  a  mere  lad 
and  has  won  many  prizes  at  local  exhibitions.  Mr.  Lennox  lives  in  the  midst 
of  a  section  noted  for  the  production  of  alsike  and  red  clover,  and  has  been 
successful  along  these  lines  for  a  number  of  years.  The  young  men  and' 
women  of  the  farm  should  be  much  benefited  by  what  Mr.  Lennox  has  to 
say,  for,  although  he  is  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  has  already  shown 
what  can  be  done  by  systematic  study  and  close  application. 

Subjects  :  "Sheep,  Breeds  and  Management,"  "How  to  Improve  Our 
Live  Stock,"  "Judging  of  Beef  Cattle  ^nd  Sheep,"  "Poultry  for  the 
Farmer."    Evening :  "The  Farmer's  Garden,"  "Training  of  Young  Horses." 
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Lewis,  F.  M.,  Burford. — Mr.  Lewis  has  hatf  mucli  to- do,  as  secretary, 
with  the  success  of  the  South  Brant  Farmers'  Institute.  He  has  followed 
farming  all  his  life,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  good  orchard  and  pays  special 
attention  to  the  production  of  potatoes.  His  success  as  a  feeder  of  steers  for 
beef,  and  pigs  for  bacon  has  been  quite  marked. 

Subjects  :  ''Growing  and  Feeding  of  Alfalfa,"  ''Clover,  the  Key  to 
Successful  Farming,"  "Green  and  Barnyard  Manures,  their  Care  and  Ap- 
plication," "Corn  Growing,  and  the  Silo,"  "Potato  Growing,"  "The  Farm- 
er's Interest  in  Denatured  Alcohol,"  "Waste  Places." 

Lick,  Elmek,  Oshawa. — Mr.  Lick  makes  a  specialty  of  fruit  culture. 
He  has  had  charge  of  a  large  orchard  for  a  number  of  years,  and  when  the 
Fruit  Marks  Act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  Government  he  was  one  of  the 
first  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  capacity  he  has  had  opportunity  of  looking  into  all  matters  connected 
with  the  fruit  industry,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  disposing  of 
the  products.  He,  therefore,  speaks  with  authority,  and  can  view  the  ques- 
tion both  from  the  producers'  and  the  commercial  standpoint. 
i  Subjects  ;  "The  Production  of  Apples,"  "Marketing  Apples,"  "The 
Uses  of  Cement  About  the  Farm,"  "Growing  Corn,"  "The  Farmer's  Gar- 
den." 

McKenzie,  a.  G.,  Fairview. — Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  successful,  practical 
farmer,  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  College  training.  He  is  a  close 
student,  and  thoroughly  practical.  He  has  the  faculty  of  imparting  know- 
ledge in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner. 

Subjects:  "The  Principles  of  Cultivation  and  Rotation,"  "Laying 
Out  of  the  Farm,  and  Planning  of  Buildings  for  Utility  Purposes,"  "Beef 
Cattle,"   "Dairy  Cattle,"  "Swine,"   "Heavy  Horses." 

McMillan,  Thos.,  Seaforth. — For  many  years  Mr.  McMillan  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  Institute  work,  being  president  of  his  local  Institute  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  and  makes  a  specialty  of  beef  cattle 
and  heavy  horses.  His  advice  on  general  farm  practices  is  based  upon  years 
of  successful  experience  and  observation.  His  talk  to  young  people  is  most 
inspiring  and  the  young  men  especially  cannot  well  afford  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him. 

Subjects:  "The  Heavy  Horse;  How  to  Breed  and  Feed,"  "Breeding 
and  Marketing  of  Beef  Animals,"  "Soil  Cultivation  and  Crop  Rotation." 
Evening:  "The  Demands  of  Canadian  Agriculture,"  "A  Talk  to  Our  Young 
People." 

Mason,  T.  H.,  Straff ordville. — ^When  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
at  Guelph  first  opened  its  doors  to  farmers'  sons,  Mr.  Mason  was  one  of  the 
first  to  enroll.  He  spent  two  years  at  the  Institution  at  that  time,  and  htts 
been  able,  as  a  result  of  his  College  work,  to  put  into  practice  on  his  own 
farm  so  many  modern  ideas  and  methods,  that  his  neighbors  have  found  his 
farm  and  farm  work  a  constant  inspiration  to  them.  Mr.  M'ason  made  a 
specialty  of  dairying,  hog  raising,  and  production  of  com.  He  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  work  of  the  College  through  all  the  years  and  can  give  * 
much  of  value  regarding  the  work  of  that  Institution,  as  well  as  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Union.  Mr.  Mason  is  engaged  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
year  in  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Seed  Division  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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Subjects:  **Care  and  Food  of  Dairy  Cattle/'  ''Hog  Raising/'  "Sheep 
Eaising/'  'Torn  for  Silage,"  "Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility,"  "Seed  Im- 
provement." Evening:  "A  Trip  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,"  "Changing 
Conditions  of  Ontario  Agriculture." 

Mitchell,  J.  W.,  Superintendent  Eastern  Dairy  School,  Kingston. — 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  dairy  interests  of  Ontario 
for  some  years.  He  acts  as  Superintendent  of  the  Dairy  School  in  the  winter 
months,  and  in  the  summer  instructs  the  creamery  men  throughout  tte  east- 
ern portion  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  well  qualified  to  advise  the 
farmers,  proprietors  and  manufacturers  with  reference  to  the  production 
and  handling  of  milk,  and  the  manufacture  of  th^  same.  He  is  a  clear  and 
forceful  speaker. 

Subjects  :  "The  Cream  Gathering  Creamery,"  "Care  of  Milk  for  Cheese 
Factories  and  Creameries,"  "Tlje  Present  Requirements  of  the  Dairy  Indus- 
try." 

Nash,  C.  W.,  94  Lee  avenue,  Toronto, — Mr.  Nash  has  an  international 
reputation  on  the  subjects  that  embrace  natural  history.  He  has  long  been 
an  authority  on  birds,  and  has  written  bulletins  both  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  for  the  Department  of  Education  on  this  important  subject. 
His  talks  also  deal  with  plant 'and  insect  life,  as  well  as  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  domestic  animals.  Probably  there  is  no  one  on  the  staff  who  cfan 
better  interest  young  people  at  Institute  meetings  than  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash. 

Subjects:  "How  Plants  Grow,"  "Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals," 
"The  Value  of  Our  Birds,"  "Our  Insect  Pests,"  "Nature  About  the  Farm," 
"Farm  Forestry." 

Ness,  Bobt.,  Howick,  Que. — It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Robert 
Ness  referred  to  is  the  well-known  importer  and  breeder  of  Ayrshires  and 
Clyde  horses.  His  successes  in  the  show  ring  are  well  known  to  all  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  exhibitions  of  dairy  cattle.  Mr.  Ness'  successes 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Chicago,  1907,  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  On- 
tario dairymen. 

Subjects  :  "The  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Heavy  Horses,"  "Dairy 
Cattle,"  "The  Improvement  of  Live  Stock." 

Ore,  J.  E.,  Fruitland. — Mr.  Orr  lives  on  a  125-acre  fruit  farm,  nearly 
every  foot  of  which  is  devoted  to  fruit-growing.  Living,  as  he  does,  in  one 
of  the  best  sections  of  the  Niagara  District,  and  specializing  as  he  does  in 
the  production  of  fruit,  Mr.  Orr  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  this  subject 
possessed  by  few  men  of  his  age.  From  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the 
marketing  of  the  fruit,  he  is  familiar  with  every  detail. 

Subjects  :  "Some  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Orchardist,"  "Mistakes  Made 
in  Spraying,"  "Notes  on  Plums,"  "Controlling  the  Codling  Moth,"  "The 
BlnrV  Knot,  and  How  We  Exterminated  It  in  Our  Township,"  "The  Culture 
and  Care  of  Fruit  Trees,"  "Can  We  Overcome  Off  Tears  iii  Our  Orchards?" 
"How  and  When  to  Prune." 

Paget,  J.  N.,  Canboro. — Mr.  Paget  is  well  known  in  dairy  circles 
through  his  connection  with  the  Western  Dairymen's  Association.  He  has 
been  either  director  or  president  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  now  a  member 
of  the  directorate.     Mr.  Paget  is  particularly  well  known  in  his  own  district 
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for  the  aggressive  and  up-to-date  methods  he  has  adopted  in  conducting  his 
dairy  business.  He  is  not  only  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  but  is  capable 
of  presenting  the  results  of  his  experience  in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner. 
Subjects  :  "Care  and  Production  of  Milk,''  "Profit  and  Loss  in  Dairy- 
ing," "Handling  the  Finished  Product  Until  it  Reaches  the  Consumer," 
"The  Growth  of  Alfalfa  and  its  Importance  to  Dairymen."  Evening: 
"The  Relation  Which  Should  Exist  Between  Producer,  Proprietor  and 
Maker." 

Pearce,  John  S.,  London. — The  name  of  John  S.  Pearce  is  well  known 
throughout  Ontario,  particularly  in  the  West,  as  being  the  head  of  a  most 
reliable  seed  firm  for  many  years.  Some  four  or  five  yefars  since  Mr.  Pearce 
gave  up  business  to  take  charge  of  the  parks  and  gardens  and  general  horti- 
cultural work  in  London.  He  has  had  extended  experience  in  Institute 
work,  and  his  addresses  on  the  selection  of  seed,  planting  of  trees,  etc.,  will 
be  found  very  instructive. 

Subjects  :  "Selection,  Care  and  Cultivation  of  Seeds,"  "Hints  to  the 
Flower  Lovers,"  "Trees,  and  Tree  Planting  for  the  Farm,  School,  Church, 
Cemetery  and  Roadway,"  "Pruning  and  Care  of  Trees,"  "Shrubs,  Bulbs 
and  Flowers." 

Peaet,  a.  W.,  Burlington. — Mr.  A.  W.  Peart  is  weH  known  as  one  of 
the  successful  fruit  men  of  the  Burlington  District.  His  many  duties  in  a 
private  and  public  capacity  prevent  him  from  undertaking  much  Institute 
work.  His  services  are  always  sought  for  and  the  instruction  given  is  much 
appreciated  by  fruit  men  generally. 

Subjects  :  "Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
their  Varieties,  Cultivation,  Marketing,  etc.,"  "Insects  and  Fungi  Injurious 
to  Orchards,  and  Methods  of  Combating  Them,"  "TJnderdraining,"  "Man- 
agement of  Soils,"  "The  Application  of  Fertilizers,"  "Agricultural  Educa- 
tion," "Leaks  on  the  Farm." 

Peabt,  H.  S.,  B.S.A.,  Jordan  Harbor. — Mr.  Peart  is  the  son  of  a  prom- 
inent fruit-grower,  and  hap  had  the  advantage  of  *a  full  course  in  Horticul- 
ture at  the  Agricultural  College,  as  well  as  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  that  institution  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  has 
been  appointed  to  superintend  the  Fruit  Experiment  Station  lat  Jordan  Har- 
bor. Mr.  Peart  has  given  special  attention  to  the  production  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  along  all  lines  of  fruit- 
growing. 

Subjects  :  "Production  of  Small  Fruits,"  "Pruning  and  Grafting," 
"Production  of  Crops  for  Canning  Factories." 

Philp,  Jno.  R.,  Maple  Lane. — Mr.  Philp  is  a  practical  farmer  and  has 
for  many  years  carried  on  farming  operations  on  his  150  acre  farm  in  South 
Grey.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  value  of  short  rotation  for  combatting 
weeds,  and  the  appearance  of  his  farm  proves  that  he  has  made  good  use  of 
the  short  rotation,  as  he  has  one  of  the  cleanest  farms  in  South  Grey.  His 
past  experience  in  public  speaking  should  enable  him  to  present  his  sub- 
jects in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner. 

Subjects  :  "Growing  Clover  for  Seed,  Including  Seeding,  Harvesting, 
Threshing,  Cleaning.^  Marketing,  etc;  also  Curing  for  Hay,  and  Value  as  a 
Fertilizer,"  "The  Growing  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  Hogs,"  "Planting 
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Trees  and  Beautifying  the  Farm,"  *'Care  and  Application  of  Manure/' 
"Cultivation  and  Crop  Rotation  Including  Rape  and  Clover,"  ''Farm  Water 
Supply." 

PuBLOW,  G.  G.,  Chief  Dairy  Instructor  for  Eastern  Ontario,  Kingston. 
— Mr.  Publow  is  well  known  in  the  Province  "as  the  man  who  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  cheese  in  the  eastern  sections  of  Ontario. 
He  has  been  Chief  Instructor  since  the  syndicate  system  was  inaugurated, 
and  knows  better  than  any  other  man  the  requirements  of  the  different  sec- 
tions. His  addresses  upon  the  "Sanitary  Bequirements  of  Cheese  Factories" 
and  ''The  Production  and  Care  of  Milk  Upon  the  Farm"  are  presented  in 
a  forcible  and  convincing  manner. 

Subjects:  "The  Production  and  Care  of  Milk  for  Cheese  Factories," 
"The  Importance  of  Properly  Built,  Well  Equipped  and  Sanitary  Fac- 
tories," "Skill  and  Forethought  Essential  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cheese," 
"The  Cheese  Industries  of  the  Dominion."  ^ 

Race,  T.  H.,  Mitchell. — Mr.  Race  is  one  of  the  best  known,  and  most 
acceptable  Institute  speakers  in. Ontario,  He  has  had  experience  in  this 
work  in  company  with  Dr.  Mills  and  the  late  Joh^  McMillan  in  the  early 
history  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Race  spent  his  early  life  on  the  farm,  but 
left  it  at  the  age  of  20  to  follow  mercantile  pursuits.  After  a  business  ex- 
perience of  six  years  he  entered  journalism,  which  he  has  followed  success- 
fully for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Race  was  appointed  Canadian  Commis- 
sioner at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Subjects:  "Planting  and  Care  of  Commercial  Orchards,"  "The 
Fruit  Garden  for  every  Farm."  Also  five  minutes'  talk  on  the  following 
subjects:— "Roses,"  "Bedding  Plants,"  "Care  of  Flowers,"  "The  Lawn," 
"Soil  Formation  and  Fertility,"  "The  Farm  Home  and  Its  Environment," 
"The  Farmer's  Position— What  it  is  and  What  it  Should  Be." 

Ratnob,  T.  G.,  B.S.A.,  Ottawa. — There  will  be  few,  indeed,  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Raynor.  He  has  been  in  nearly  every  Institute 
district  in  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  He  is  a 
good  speaker  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subjects.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  O.A.C.,  has  ^en  president  of  the  old  Central  Farmers'  Institute,  and 
has  been  identified  with  nearly  every  progressive  agricultural  movement  in 
Ontario  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Mr.  R'aynor  now  has  charge  of  the 
Ontario  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Seed  Division  of  the  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Subjects  :  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  (Illustrated)  "Forestry,"  "Grading 
Up  a  Herd  or  Flock,"  "Com  and  Clover,"  "Soil  Cultivation,"  "The  Pro- 
duction of  Pork,"  "Noxious  Weeds  and  Methods  of  Destroying  Them,"  "A 
Forward  Movement  in  Field  Agriculture,"  "How  to  Increase  Our  Dairy 
Profits,"  "The  Farmer  and  the  New  Seed  Control  Act."  Evening:  "Agri- 
cultural Develojjment,"  "Mistakes  in  Farming." 

Reed,  Dr.  Henet  G.,  Georgetown. — Having  hftd  a  good  practical  farm 
training,  and  a  thorough  course  in  veterinary  science.  Dr.  Reed  is  able  to 
deal  not  only  with  the  problem  of  breeding  and  feeding  live  stock,  but  .can 
also  discuss  the  question  of  "Domestic  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease." 
Dr.  Reed  has  been  much  in  demand  to  judge  live  stock  at  fall  fairs,  and  his 
Institute  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  much  appreciated. 
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Subjects  :  ''Principles  and  Practice  of  Stock  Breeding,"  "Horse  Breed- 
ing for  Profit/'  "Horse  Breeding  and  Care  in  Relation  to  Diseases,"  "Dis- 
eases of  Digestive  System  of  Cattle,"  "Brood  Mare  and  Foal,"  "Parturient 
Diseases  of  Dairy  Cows." 

Rennie,  Simpson,  454^  Ontario  street,  Toronto. — ^The  name  of  Rennie 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  Mr.  Simpson  Rennie  was 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Club  formed  in  Scarboro  Township  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  and  attributes  much  of  his  success  to  the  knowledge  gained 
from  the  papers  and  discussions  given  at  the  club  long  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Farmers'  Institutes.  Mr.  Rennie  is  one  of  the  best  authorities 
we  have  on  all  lines  of  general  farming.  His  farm  won  the  gold  medal  in 
the  "Good  Farms  Competition"  in  Ontario  in  1883. 

Subjects  :  "Weeds  and  How  to  Eradicate  Them,"  "Rotation  and  Cul- 
tivation of  Crops,"  "How  to  Improve  Seeds  and  Grain  by  Selection,"  "Cul- 
tivation of  Roots  and  Corn." 

Reynolds,  A.  J.,  Scarboro'  Junction. — Mr.  Reynolds  is  secretary  of 
East  York  Institute.  Besides  the  regular  Institute  meetings  he  and  his 
fellow  workers  have  held  a  series  of  special  meetings  conducted  entirely  by 
local  talent,  and  without  any  assistance  from  the  Department.  The  Annual 
Seed  Fair  of  East  York,  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  is  also  secretary,  has  proved 
a  very  instructive  line  of  work  for  the  Institute  members.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Reynolds  cannot  conveniently  leave  home  for  a  long  trip,  but  we  are 
glad  to  place  his  name  on  our  reserve  list. 

StJBjECTS:  "The  Dairy  Cow;  Her  Care  and  Feed,"  "Corn  and  the 
Silo,"  "Clover  Growing,"  "Objects  and  Methods  of  'Cultivation,"  "Seed 
Fairs,"  "Sugar  Beets." 

RocHELEAU,  Denis,  Tecumseh. — Mr.  Rocheleau  is  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  of  Essex  County,  and  has  been  particularly  successful  in  the  pro- 
duction of  market  garden  crops.  His  experience  as  a  d*airyman  and  of  gen- 
eral farm  work  renders  his  instruction  along  these  lines  of  special  value. 
Mr.  Rocheleau  is  able  to  give  his  instruction  in  both  French  and  English. 

Subjects  :  "Home  Dairy  Work,"  "The  Farmer's  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Garden,"  "The  Growing  of  Potatoes,"  "Cultivation  of  the  Land." 

Sanders,  W.  D.,  Exeter. — Mr.  Sanders  has  been  connected  with  Insti- 
tute work  in  South  Huron  for  about  dfeven  years.  He  is  now  president  of  that 
Institute  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  other  agricultural  organizations  of 
the  locality.  Mr.  Sanders  had  made  a  success  of  farming.  This  he  attributes 
to  his  close  study  and  observation  right  on  the  farm.  He  is  an  experienced 
breeder  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine. 

Subjects;  "Care  and  Application  of  Farmyard  Manure,"  "Short  Ro- 
tation, Its  Effects  Upon  Weeds,"  "The  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  Labor- 
Saving  Methods  in  Preparing  Root  Land,"  "Our  Duties  and  Privileges  on 
Farms.''- 

Shaw,  John  C,  Norwich.. — Mr.  Shiaw  is  a  successful  farmer  in  the 
County  of  Oxford,  having  removed  from  the  County  of  Wentworth  some 
few  years  ago.  Since  coming  to  South  Oxford  he  has  demonstrated  that 
money  can  be  made  from  a  run-down  dirty  farm  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
being  put  in  first-class  condition.     Mr.  Shaw's  advice  on  this  line  of  work, 
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as  well  as  upon  general  farm  topics,  should  prove  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
tlie  districts  which  he  m'ay  visit.  Mr.  Shaw  has  won  medals  for  excellence 
in  quality  of  farm  products  as  well  as  for  the  appearance  of  his  farm. 

Subjects:  "How  to  Increase  the  Production  of  the  Average  I'arm," 
^'The  Buying  and  Building  Up  of  Run-down  Farms  as  an  Investment," 
**The  Prevalence  of  Weeds,  and  How  to  Eradicate  Them." 

Sheaber^  W.  C,  Bright. — Dairying  is  the  particular  department  of 
farming  in  which  Mr.  Shearer  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  is  thor- 
oughly practical,  a  good  speaker,  an  Institute  man  of  experience  for  sonpie 
years  past,  and  is  a  most  acceptable  delegate.  As  will  be  seen  from  his  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Shearer  is  also  prepared  to  discuss  the  bticon,  seed  and  corn  ques- 
tions. 

Subjects:  ''Rotation  of  Crops  and  Selection  of  Seed,"  ''Breeding  and 
Feeding  the  Bacon  Hog,"  "The  Dairy  Cow  for  Profit,"  "Growing  Corn  Suc- 
cessfully."    Evening:   "Farming  Profitably." 

Sheppaed,  Fred  A.,  Queenston. — Mr.  Sheppard  is  a  successful  fruit 
farmer  in  the  celebrated  Queenston  District.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of 
packing  fruit  in  fancy  boxes  for  the  best  trade.  He  h'as  also  been  particu- 
larly successful  in  grafting  and  buddijig,  and  gives  illustrations  of  both 
these  methods  of  propagation  at  the  meetings.  He  is  also  a^  producer  of 
tomatoes,  and  talks  tomato  culture  from  the  cold-frame  to  the  market. 

Subjects  :  "Propagation  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Oare  of  Orchards  and 
Vineyards,"  "Clover,  Corn  and  Roots,"  "The  Importance  of  Soil  Moisture 
and  How  to  Conserve  It,"  "Small  Fruit  for  the  Home  Market,"  "Insects 
and  Fungii  Injurious  to  Our  Fruit  Crop,"  "Weeds,  and  How  to*  Destroy 
Them,"  "Some  Advantages  of  Living  on  a  Farm."  , 

Sherrington,  A.  E.,  Walkerton. — Mr.  Sherrington  is  well  up  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  fruit  culture,  and  is  known  in  the  Lake  Huron  District  as 
a  "co-operative  farmer,"  for  he  believes  that  "in  union  is  strength."  Mr. 
Sherrington  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  co-operation,  and 
has  been  influential  in  establishing  many  co-operative  fruit  associations  in 
Ontario. 

Subjects  :  "Orchard  Management,"  "Planting,  Pruning  and  Graft- 
ing," "Spraying  as  a  Preventive  of  Insects  and  Fungus  Diseases,"  "Co- 
operative Marketing  of  Farm  Products."  "Conservation  of  Soil  Moisture," 
"Selection  of  Seed  Grain  and  the  Eradication  of  Weeds,"  "The  Importance 
of  Uniformity,  Quantity  and  Quality  in  Farm  Pi'oducts"  (afternoon  or 
evening).  Evening:  '*The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden,"  "Beautifying  a  Farm 
Home." 

Standish,  Dr.  J.,  Walkerton. — After  a  thorough  training  in  practical 
work  on  his  father's  farm  in  the  County  of  Wellington,  Dr.  Standish  took  a 
course  in  veterinary  science  and  followed  that  profession  for  some  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  done  considerable  Institute  work  in  Ontario,  and  the 
other  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  He  has  been  a  prominent  judge  of  live 
stock  at  fall  fairs  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Dr.  Standish  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  and  bacon  hogs,  and  is  also  prepared  to 
discuss  general  farm  management,  as  he  has  brought  a  run-down  farm  into 
excel  lent  condition . 
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Subjects  :  ^'Breeding  of  Horses/'  "Selection  and  Feeding  of  Beef 
Cattle,"  ** Requirements  of  the  Bacon  Hog  Industry,"  "Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive System  of  Cattle,"  '' Unsoundness  in  Horses  and  the  Best  Means  of 
Detecting  the  Same."     Evening:  "Training  of  the  Young  Horse." 

Stephen,  \v  .  F.,  Huntingdon,  Que. — Mr.  Stephen  is  widely  known  as  a 
successful  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  has  been  sought  after  through  the 
whole  Dominion  as  a  judge  of  dairy  cattle.  Mr.  Stephen  is  the  owner  of  a 
good  working  herd  of  pure-breds,  and  his  address  upon  "The  Growing  of 
Crops  Suited  to  Dairy  Cattle"  and  "The  Dairy  Cow"  should  prove  of  specif 
interest  in  dairy  sections. 

Subjects  :  ''Soil  and  Tillage,"  "Corn  and  the  Silo,"  "The  Dairy  Cow; 
How  to  Rear  and  Feed  Her,"  "Good  Roads  and  How  to  Make  Them," 
"Keeping  Farm  Accounts  and  Records,"  "Stable  Manure  and  Fertilizers." 
Evening :  "How  to  Interest  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  Farming,"  "M*aking  the 
Most  of  Farm  Life." 


Stevenson,  R.  S.,  Ancaster. — Mr.  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  oldest  Insti- 
tute workers  in  Ontario.  Being  a  practical  dairyman  and  breeder  of  dairy 
cattle,  he  has  been  identified  with  advanced  dairy  work  in  Ontario  for  a  long 
time.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  acted  as  judge  of  live  stock  at  many 
fall  fairs,  and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  No  matter  where  he  goes, 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  always  welcome,  and  is  recognized  as  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  work  he  undertakes  to  discuss. 

Subjects  :  "A  Practical  Talk  on  Dairy  Cows,  Breeding,  Feeding,  Se- 
lecting, etc.,"  "Growing  the  Corn  Crop  and  Handling  It  to  the  Best  Ad- 
vantage," "The  Growing  of  Root  Crops,"  "The  Cream  Separator  on  the 
Farm,"  "The  Farm  Water  Supply." 

Swale,  Cecil,  Wiarton. — Mr.  Swale  is  enthusiastic  about  com  ensilage. 
He  has  found  it  a  paying  feed,  and  has  made  many  converts  to  its  use  in  his 
locality.  Mr.  Swale  is  one  of  Ontario's  most  successful  potato  growers.  This 
subject  should  receive  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  Ontario  farmers. 

Subjects:  "Corn,  Mangels  and  Hay,"  "Modern  Potato  Culture," 
"Rearing  and  Feeding  of  Sheep,"  "Clover  Production  and  Destruction  of 
Weeds,"  "Care  of  Our  Own  Forests,"  "Beneficial  Birds  of  Prey,  and  Poul- 
try Production,"  or  *'Our  Feathered  Friends  in  Relation  to  Poultry  Pro- 
duction." 

Wagg,  a.  J.,  B.S.A.,  Mindemoya. — Mr.  Wagg  is  a  graduate  of  the 
O.A.C.,  and  a  specialist  in  dairying.  After  graduation  he  returned  to  Mani- 
toulin,  and  has  been  doing  pioneer  work  in  dairying  for  some  years  past. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  large  creamery  in  Mindemoya,  and  it  was  because  of 
his  success  in  this  work  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  larger  field  of  Institute 
work. 

Subjects:  "Selection  and  Management  of  Dairy  Cattle;  Calf,  Heifer, 
Cow,"  "Soil  Fertility  in  Relation  to  Dairy  Farming,"  "Milk;  Secretion, 
Composition,  Handling  and  Food  Value."  Evening:  "Methods  of  Cream- 
ing Milk  and  Home  Butter  Making,"  "Agricultural  Education,"  "Condi- 
tions in  New  Ontario  for  the  New  Settler." 

Wabeen,  J.  L.,  Acton. — Mr.  Warren  has  had  experience  as  secretary 
of  Halton  Institute,  and  it  was  due  largely  to  his  aggressive  work  that  it 
became  the  banner  Institute  for  Ontario  some  years  ago.     He  is  a  thorough, 
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practical  farmer,  and  hie  ^addresses  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Institute 
officers  will  find  Mr.  Warren  competent  to  give  them  valuable  information 
as  to  conducting  local  Institutes. 

Subjects  :  ''Clover  "as  a  Feed  and  Fertilizer,"  *'Corn  and  the  Silo," 
"Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Beef  Cattle,"  ''Spme  Methods  of  Destroying 
Weeds."  Evening:  "How  to  Make  Our  Institute  Successful,"  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Our  Sons  and  Daughters." 

WiDDiFiELD,  J.  W.,  B.S.A,.  Uxbridge. — Mr.  Widdifield  has,  since  his 
graduation  from  the  O.A.C.,  managed  a  farm  successfully  in  Ontario  County. 
Mr.  Widdifield  is  much  sought  after  to  assist  in  local  Institute  work,  and 
his  success  as  "a  practical  farmer  has  induced  the  Department  to  send  him  to 
a  few  regular  meetings.  After  visiting  the  North- West,  Mr.  Widdifield  re- 
turned well  satisfied  with  the  conditions  in  Ontario,  and  should  be  able  to 
state  to  the  young  farmers  of  this  Province  something  which  will  be  an  in- 
centive to  them  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  improve  and  extend  their 
agricultural  operation. 

Subjects  :  "Increasing  and  Preserving  Soil  Fertility,"  "Clover,  Corn 
and  Roots,"  "Implements  of  Cultivation,  and  Their  Proper  Uses,"  "How 
to  Preserve  a  Moist  Soil  in  a  Dry  Season,"  "Destruction  of  Noxious  Weeds," 
Evening:  "Nature  Study,"  "The  Poetry  of  Farm  Life.V 


AGRICULTURAL  TEACHERS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  named  below  have  been  appointed  to  give  special  instruction 
along  agricultural  lines  in  the  High  Schools  at  the  places  indicated.  They 
also  act  as  representatives  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario 
in  the  districts  surrounding  the  places  at  which  they  are  located.  These 
gentlemen  will  not  be  available  for  regular  Institute  work,  but  will  be  able 
to  attend  many  of  the  meetings  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  officers  of  the  Institutes  concerned  should  place  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  the  local  representatives  and  make  arrangements  for  them 
to  attend  as  many  meetings  as  possible.  Always  address  them  care  of  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Hamer,  R.  S.,  B.S.A.,  Perth^  Ont. — Mr.  Hamer  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  farmers  in  South  Simcoe,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  0.  A.  C  Review,  He 
also  spent  two  years  on  the  western  staff  of  the  Farmers'  Advocate.  Mr. 
Hamer  was  a  member  of  the  College  team  which  won  the  trophy  for  stock 
judging  at  Chicago  in  1906,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  first  in  indi- 
vidual score. 

Subjects  :  "Value  of  Soiling  Crops,"  "Individual  Cow  Testing,"  "Pay- 
ing According  to  Test,"  "Canada's  Bacon  Trade,"  "Agricultural  Educa- 
tio  ." 

Habt,  F.  C,  B.S.A. ,  Gait,  Ont.— Mr.  Hart  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
in  Cumberland  County,  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Biology,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Dominion  Forestry 
Branch,  working  on  reserves  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

Subjects  :  "Common  Fungus  and  Bacteriological  Diseases,"  "Beneficial 
Insects,"  "Traps  and  Sprays,"  "Weed  Seeds  and  the  Seed  Control  Act." 
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McKenney,  a.,  B.S.A.,  Essex,  Ont. — Mr.  McKenney,  after  consider- 
able experience  in  Institute  work,  entered  upon^a  course  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  from  which  he  is  a  graduate.  Since  that  time  he  has  ad- 
dressed a  great  many  audiences  along  agricultural  lines.  Mr.  McKenney  is 
a  first-class  judge  of  live  stock,  having  been  a  member  of  the  College  team 
which  won  the  trophy  at  Chicago  in  1906. 

Subjects:  "Seed  Grain  Selection,"  ''Weeds  and  their  Eradication," 
*'San  Jose  Scale,"  "Com  Breeding,"  "Tobacco  Fertilizer,"  "Canning  Fac- 
tory Products."    Evening:  "Agricultural  Educatio^i  for  the  Farmers  Son." 

MoRTiMEE,  R.  E.,  B.S.A.,  Collingwood,  Ont.-.~Mr.  Mortimer  comes 
from  DufPerin  County,  where  he  was  brought  up  on  the  farm.  He  is  a  most 
practical  young  man  and  favorably  impressed  the  College  staff  when  taking 
his  course  for  the  Agricultural  degree.  For  two  years  after  graduation  he 
put  his  technical  knowledge  to  practical  use  upon  his  father's  farm. 

Subjects  :  "A  Quiet  Talk  to  Farmers,"  "Eradication  of  Weeds," 
"Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture,"  "The  Bacon  Hog,"  "Mutton 
Sheep,"  "Beef  Cattle,"  "The  Dairy  Herd,"  "Home  Dairying,"  "The  Fruit 
Plantation,"  "Beautifying  the 'Home." 

MuNROE,  W.  A.,  B.S.A.,  Morrisburgh,  Ont. — Mr.  Munro  is  a  graduate 
of  Queen's  University,  also  of  the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practical  work  of  the  farm. 
In  1905  he  was  a  member  of  the  stock  judging  team  at  Chicago,  and  in  1906 
was  a  member  of  the  travelling  dairy  and  stock  judging  school  in  Alberta. 

Subjects  :  "The  Building  Up  of  the  Dairy  Herd,"  "The  Sanitary  Pro- 
duction of  Milk,"  "Rotation  and  Cultivation,"  "The  Education  of  the  Farm- 
er's Son." 

^Reed,  F.  H.,  B.S.A.,  Lindsay,  Ont. — Mr.  Reed  was  bom  and  brought 
up  on  the  farm.  He  decided  to  take  the  full  course  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  staff,  having  been  selected 
to  occupy  the  position  of  resident  master  and  instructor  in  English. 

Subjects  :  "Tile  Drainage — Its  Cost  land  Its  Returns,"  "The  Bacon  Hog 
and  Dairy  Cow,"  "Beef  Production  and  Permanent  Pastures,"  "Selling 
Milk  According  to  Test,"  "Agricultural  Education — What  It  Means  and 
What  It  Costs." 


LADY  SPEAKERS. 

Backus,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  M.D.,  Aylmer. — The  Women's  Institutes  of  On- 
tario are  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Annie  Backus 
as  one  of  its  lecturers.  Having  been  brought  up  on  the  farm,  she  is  familiar 
with  rural  conditions  and  knows  the  secrets  of  success.  She  is  a  keen  observer 
and  is  always  able  to  give  valuable  information  and  timely  advice  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  locality  visited. 

Subjects  :  "Hygiene  of  the  Home  and  Aids  in  Nursing,"  "Consump- 
tion and  Its  Prevention,"  "The  Importance  and  Meaning  of  Woman's 
Work,"  "Training  in  the  Home,"  "Education  of  Girls,"  "Poultry  Raising," 
"The  Horse— Its  Use  and  Abuse." 
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Campbell,  Mes.  Colin,  Box  517,  Windsor. — Mrs.  Campbell  was  secre- 
tary of  the  West  Huron  Women's  Institute  and  under  her  guidance  it  be- 
camie  one  of  the  strong  Institutes  of  the  Province.  For  several  years  she  has 
been  an  acceptable  speaker  at  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  and  a  glance  at 
her  subjects  will  show  that  she.  is  prepared  to  speak  on  many  helpful  phases 
of  woman's  work. 

Subjects  :  "The  Care  and  Uses  of  Milk,"  '* Canning  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables," ^'Poultry  Raising,"  "Practical  Housekeeping,"  **A  Comparison  of 
Our  Common  Foods,"  *'The  Housekeeper  and  Her  Importance  to  the  State." 

Campbell,  Miss  Susie,  Brampton. — Miss  Campbell  has  been  a  regular 
delegate  to  the  Women^s  Institute  meetings  for  two  seasons,  and  her  advice 
to  Institute  officers  is  much  appreciated.  She  is  able  to  enthuse  her  audi- 
ences and  to  induce  the  members  generally  to  take  renewed  interest  in  the 
work. 

Subjects:  "The  Ideal  Home,"  "Character,"  ''A  Young  Woman's  Ac- 
complishments," **Our  Fair  Dominion,"  "The  Influence  of  Women," 
''Demonstrations  in  Needlework." 

Carteb,  Miss  Gektrude,  Guelph. — Miss  Carter  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Guelph  Dairy  School  and  since  her  graduation  has  spent  several  seasons  in 
her  father's  creamery.  Miss  Carter  is  a  public  speaker  of  ability.  'She  is 
prepared  to  speak  not  only  on  all  qtiestions  pertaining  to  the  handling  of 
milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter,  but  also  on  the  very  important  subject 
of  sewing. 

Subjects:  "Sewing,  Demoiistrated,"  "Butter  Making  on  the  Farm," 
"Production  and  Care  of  Milk,"  "Kitchens,  Past  and  Present,"  "Courtesy 
in  the  Home,"  "Sunny  Side  of  Life." 

Duncan,  Miss  Behtha,  Emery. — Miss  Duncan  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Hamilton  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  has  been  a  regular  delegate  at 
Women's  Institute  meetings  for  several  seasons.  While  Miss  Duncan's  edu- 
cation has  been  secured  in  the  city  schools,  her  home  is  on  the  farm  and  she 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  rural  conditions.  This  enables  her  to  apply  her 
knowledge  in  a  practical  way  and  her  services  are  much  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  the  Institute. 

Subjects  :  "Food  Values — Demonstrations  on  Meats,  Vegetables,  and 
Soups,"  "Hints  on  Selection  and  Care  of  Meat,"  "Use  of  Food  to  the  Body," 
"Everyday  Helps  for  the  Housewife,"  "Girls  and  Their  Ideals,"  "The  ex- 
penses of  the  Household." 

'  GiLHOLM,  Miss  B.,  Bright. — Miss  Gilholm  has  been  an  efficient  officer 
of  the  District  Women's  Institute  of  North  Oxford  and  is  able  to  render 
much  assistance  to  officers  of  both  District  and  Branch  Institutes  when 
attending  their  regular  meetings.  Miss  Gilholm  has  taken  the  regular 
Creamery  course  at  the  Guelph  Dairy  School  and  holds  a  specialist's  cer- 
tificate in  butter-making,  also  a  diploma  for  proficiency  in  the  theory  and 
art  of  butter-making.  Miss  Gilholm's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  country 
life  places  her  in  a  position  to  impart  information  in  a  manner  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  members  in  general. 

Subjects  :  "The  Care  and  Handling  of  Milk,"  "Butter-makinjg  on  the 
Farm,"  "Our  Friends  and  Foes — Bacteria,"  "Our  Ain  Fireside,"  "Institute 
Work." 
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Ghat,  Miss  Gertrude,  650  Bathurst  street,  Toronto. — Miss  Gray  lias 
been  one  of  the  regular  lecturers  at  both  winter  and  summer  Women's  Insti-  I 
tute  meetings  for  several  seasons.  She  was  engaged  for  Institute  work  in  the  | 
State  of  New  York  during  1906,  where  her  services  were  most  acceptable. 
She  has  been  re-engaged  for  similar  work  in  New  York  State  for  1907,  but 
will  be  available  for  Ontario  work  in  January  and  February,  1908.  Miss 
Gray  is  a  Domestic  Science  graduate  and  possesses  the  ability  to  impart  her 
knowledge  in  a  clear,  forceful  and  attractive  manner. 

Subjects  :  **Food  Values — Demonstrations  on  Meats,  Vegetables  and 
Soups,''  ''Twentieth  Century  Living,"  "Interior  Decoration  of  the  Home" 
(illustrated),  ''Eyes  that  See,"  "Life's  Talisman." 

MacMurchy,  Dr.  Helen,  133  Bloor  Street,  East,  Toronto. — Dr.  Mac- 
Murchy's  professional  duties  prevent  her  from  devoting  much  time  to 
Women's  Institutes.  However,  the  limited  time  which  she  gives  to  this  work 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Institute  members.  Her 
addresses  are  pointed,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  always  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  locality  visited. 

Subjects  :  "Twentieth  Century  Health  Problems,"  "Health  and  the 
House,"  "The  Health  of  Women  and  Girls,"  "Accidents  and  Emergencies," 
"Disease  Germs,"  "Tuberculosis,"  "Patent  Medicines,"  "The  Day's  Work." 

McMuRCHiE,  Miss  H.,  Harriston. — Miss  McMufchie  is  a  graduate  of 
the  MacDonald  Institute  and  her  practical  knowledge  of  household  matters 
and  her  familiarity  with  rural  conditions  make  her  a  most  efficient  instructor 
in  Domestic  Science.  Miss  McMurchie  has  the  happy  faculty  of  presenting 
her  information  in  a  clear,  forceful  and  pleasing  manner. 

Subjects  :  "The  Planning  of  a  Farm  House,"  "Books  in  the  Home," 
f  The  Value  of  Pictures"  (illustrated),  "Table  Setting  and  Serving"  (demon- 
strated), "Food  Values — Demonstrations  in  Meats,  Vegetables  and  Soups." 

Maddock,  Miss  Blanche,  Guelph. — Miss  Maddock  started  in  Farmers* 
Institute  work  before  Women's  Institutes  were  organized,  and  is  thus  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  work.  She  has  had  experience  at 
Institute  work  in  British  Columbia  and  several  States  of  the  Union.  Having 
tak«n  a  course  at  MacDonald  Institute  in  the  subjects  announced  for  her, 
Miss  Maddock  has  a  fund  of  useful  information  and  is  always  welcomed  by 
her  audiences.  She  has  shown  herself  capable  of  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  the  people  and  getting  them  to  work. 

Subjects  :  ''Bread  Making,"  "Our  Women's  Institutes  and  How  to 
Make  Them  Interesting,"  * 'Bacteria — Their  Relation  to  Health  and  Dis- 
ease," ''Different  Cuts  of  Meat — Their  Selection  and  Preparation,"  "Hygiene 
and  Economic  Values  of  Food,"  "  A  Girl's  Possibilities,"  "Preserving  and 
Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  "The  Sanitary  Home,"  "Home  Archi- 
tecture." 

MiLLAE,  Miss  Bella,  Guelph. — Miss  Millar  is  one  of  our  most  experi- 
enced workers,  having  attended  meetings  in  practically  all  sections  of  On- 
tario. She  also  took  charge  of  a  travelling  dairy  school  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
several  seasons.  She  is  able  to  give  instruction  upon  all  lines  for  general 
work  in  which  the  home-maker  is  interested*  Miss  Millar's  special  training 
in  home  nursing  and  emergencies  places  her  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
instruction  along  this  line. 
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Subjects:  ''Co-operation  between  Home  and  School/*  "Mistakes  made 
in  the  Farm  Dairy,"  ''Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies/'  "The  Story  of 
the  Institutes,"  "Domestic  Science." 

Pattinson,  Miss  N.  L.,  Bowmanville. — Miss  Fattinson  has  had  ex- 
tended experience  in  school  teaching  and  is  a  graduate  in  Domestic  Science. 
Her  services  at  Institute  meetings  during  the  past  season  were  most  accept- 
able to  officers  and  members.  She  has  the  faculty  of  creating  deep  interest 
among  her  hearers  when  dealing  with  scientific  subjects. 

Subjects  :  "Health  in  the  Home,"  "Hints  on  Home  Nursing"  (demon- 
strated), "Foods;  Their  Constituents  and  Functions,"  "Different  Cuts  of 
Meat — Their  Selection  and  Preparation" — Demonstrations. 

Price,  Mrs.  L.  Gray,  5  Howland  Avenue,  Toronto. — Mrs.  Price  is  one 
of  our  most  experienced  and  acceptable  Institute  workers.  Her  scientific 
training  and  ability  to  apply  the  same  to  the  problems  of  the  household, 
place  her  in  a  position  to  render  specially  valuable  service  to  Institute 
members. 

Subjects  :  "The  Value  of  Fruit  in  Our  Diet,"  "Foods"  (illustrated  by 
charts),  '*Meats"  (illustrated  by  charts),  "Domestic  Science  on  the  Farm," 
"Making  Home  Attractive,"  "Every  Man  the  Architect  of  His  Own  For- 
tune," "Home  Decoration." 

Reynolds,  Miss  Lulu,  Scarboro  Junction. — Miss  Reynolds  has  had 
extended  experience  as  secretary  of  the  East  York  Women's  Institute.  She 
has  also  assisted  her  father  in.  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute. Her  extended  experience  places  her  in  a  position  to  be  of  much  assist- 
ance to  Institute  officers  wherever  she  may  attend.  She  is  a  most  enthusiastic 
worker  and  her  addresses  are  well  received. 

Subjects:  "Foods;  Their  Different  Constituents,"  "Horticulture," 
*  'Character  Building. ' ' 

Ripe,  Miss  Isobel,  Hespeler. — Miss  Rif e's  experience  as  a  public  school 
teacher  and  her  extended  experience  in  Institute  work  during  the  past  three 
years,  place  her  in  a  position  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  Institutes. 
Miss  Rife  is  a  forceful  and  pleasing  speaker  and  is  well  qualified  to  give 
advice  and  suggestions  to  Institute  officers  as  to  the  successful  extension  and 
conduct  of  the  work. 

Subjects  :  "Helpfulness  in  Women's  Institutes,"  "Sunshine,  Pure  Air 
and  the  Bath,"  "Consumption — Education,  Prevention  and  Cure,"  "The 
Yalue  of  Physical  Development,"  "The  Home  in  its  Attitude  to  the  School," 
"The  Hygiene  of  Cheerfulness,"  "Education  for  Girls." 

Rose,  Miss  Laura,  Guelph. — Miss  Rose  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
Women's  Institute  members  of  Ontario.  Her  ability  as  a  public  speaker  and 
her  wide  knowledge  of  affairs  place  her  in  a  position  to  render  the  best  service 
to  the  Institutes.  She  has  charge  of  the  Home  Dairy  Department  at  the 
Agricultural  College  and  has  instructed  thousands  of  farmers'  daughters  in 
the  art  of  butter-making.  Miss  Rose  directs  the  Home  Department  of  one 
of  our  leading  papers  and  thus  reaches  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  in* 
terested  readers. 

Subjects  :  "The  Secretion,  Food  Value  and  Care  of  Milk,"  "How  to 
Increase  Dairy  Profits,"  "Bread  and  Buns,"  "The  Womanly  Sphere  of 
Woman,"  "The  Head,  the  Hand,  the  Heari— the  Tripod  of  Successful 
W-qrk,"  "The  Influence  of  Environment." 
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Shannon,  Mes.  B.,  Toronto. — Mrs.  Shannon  is  a  Domestic  Science 
graduate  and  lier  experienoe  as  a  housekeeper  and  Institute  lecturer  places 
her  in  a  position  to  render  excellent  service  to  Institute  members. 

Subjects  :  "Household  Hygiene,"  "Labor  Saving  Contrivances  for  the 
Housewife,"  "Home  Nursing/'  "Comparative  Value  of  the  Different  Cuts 
of  Meat,"  "Food  Values — ^Demonstrations  on  Meats,  Vegetables  and  Soups." 

Shuttlewoeth,  Miss  L.,  Guelph. — Miss  Shuttleworth  is  familiar  with 
the  conditions  surrounding  Ontario  farm  life.  Since  her  graduation  from 
the  Guelph  Dairy  School,  several  years  ago,  she  has  had  extended  experience 
in  dairy  work  not  only  in  Ontario,  but  also  in  Nova  Scotia.  She  was  in 
charge  of  the  butter-making  competition  at  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion in  1907.  Her  broad  general  experience  and  clear  insight  into  her  subr 
jects  qualify  her  as  an  Institute  speaker  of  great  resource. 

Subjects  :  "Cold  Dishes  for  Summer  Use,"  "Fruitsr-Methods  of  Can- 
ning, Preserving,  etc.,"  "Health  as  the  Basis  of  Womanly  Beauty,"  "Short 
Talks  and  Discussions  on  Cream  Separators,  Dairy  Utensils,  and  Their  Care; 
Churning,  Care  of  Milk  and  Cream,"  "The  Needs  of  the  Dairy  Industry," 
"Evenings  at  the  Homestead." 

Stewart,  Miss  M.,  Clinton. — Miss  Stewart  has  taken  the  University 
coui»e  and  is  also  a  graduate  in  Domestic  Science.  Her  clear,  forceful 
manner  of  imparting  instruction  renders  her  a  very  acceptable  Institute 
lecturer.  Wherever  Miss  Stewart  has  spoken  and  demonstrated  before  Insti- 
tute audiences  she  has  been  well  received. 

Subjects  ;  "A  Girl's  Education,"  "Some  Precautions  Against  Disease," 
"Selection  and  Care  of  Food,"  "Food  Values — ^Demonstrations  in  Meats, 
Vegetables  and  Soups." 

Yates,  Miss  Mary,  Terrington  Farm,  P.O.  Box  191,  Toronto. — Miss 
Yates  is  a  certified  poultry  expert  from  Reading  University  College,  and  a 
late  instructor  at  Studley  Agricultural  College,  Warwickshire,  England. 
She  had  charge  of  two  "laying  competitions"  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Utility  Poultry  Club.  In  addition  to  her  experience  in  Women's  Institute 
work.  Miss  Yates  is  business  manager  of  a  very  promising  and  profitable 
poultry  farm.  She  is  so  practical,  so  thoroughly  business  like  and  withal 
so  womanly  that  she  is  very  much  in  demand  as  a  lecturer. 

Subjects  :  "The  Management  of  Poultry,"  "Home  Economics,^'  "Sani- 
tation About  the  Home,"  "Method  in   Business  Records   and   Correspond- 
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INFORMATION  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 

The  success  of  the  meetings  during  the  Institute  season  will  depend, 
as  in  past  years,  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  various  local  organizations.  f 

The  officer  with  the  greatest  responsibility,  and  the  one  who  must  really 
act  as  managing  director  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  the  secretary.  He  can- 
not, however,  obtain  the  best  results  unless  he  has  the  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  the  local  directors.,  Each  director  should  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  meetings  which  are  to  be  held  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  If  he 
does  not  receive  advertising  material,  posters  and  hand  b^ls,  within  two  or 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting  or  meetings,  he  should  make  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary  for  the  same.  It  is  advised,  also,  that  the  Ibcal  direc- 
tors co-operate  with  the  secretary  in  planning  for  discussions  tb  imme* 
diately  follow  the  addresses  announced. 

The  local  secretary  and  the  superintendent  are  always  glad  to.  receive 
criticisms,  suggestions  or  recommendations  regarding  Institute  work.  We 
must  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  and  advice  of  practical  farmers  as 
u  guide  in  carrying  on  the  work  efficie»tly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  local  farmers,  or  others  interested  in  Institute  work, 
to  give  addresses  and  papers  at  both  afternoon  and  evening  session^,  when 
time  will  permit  of  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  more  local  Farmers'  Institute  Clubs  will  be 
established  throughout  the  Province  during  the  coming  winter.  These 
organizations  have  proved  most  beneficial  in  many  localities  and  should  be 
established  in  all  sections,  if  the  greatest  good  is  to  result  from  Institute 
work.  By  holding  meetinp^s  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  local  conditions, 
and  studying  the  various  reports,  bulletins  and  agricultural  papers  received 
by  the  members  from  time  to  time,  one  or  two  evenings  in  the  month  can  be 
spent  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  concerned.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Department  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  these  Clubs,  and  definite 
announcements  regarding  them  will  be  made  at  a  later  date. 

We  trust  that  Institute  officers  wiU  not  neglect  to  enlist  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  business  and  professional  men.  The  up-to-date  busi- 
ness man  and  the  wide-awake  professional  man  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the  community,  and,  if 
fightly  approached,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  securing  their  co- 
operation in  the  work. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  purely  agri- 
cultural, and^nly  those  topics  which  can  be  classed  under  this  heading  are 
expected  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  The  rule  governing  this  is 
given  herewith :  — "Long  speeches,  or  those  calculated  to  advertise  the  pro- 
perty of  the  speaker,  are  contrary  to  the  rules  governing  Institutes.  Party 
politics  in  ^  any  form  must  be  avoided  by  each  speaker.  The  chairman  of 
each  delegation  and  the  officers  of  each  Institute  are  expected  to  see  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs." 

The  delegates  sent  out  are,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  While  no  special  conference  for  speakers  is  being 
arranged  for  this  year,  many  of  the  speakers  will  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Experimental  Fnion  and  the  Winter  Fair  in  December,  and  will  at  that 
time  receive  many  valuable  suggestions  and  much  information  which  will 
help  them  in  their  Institute  work.  Illustrated  material,  such  as  charts, 
drawings,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  to  the  delegates,  and  every  assistance  will 
be  rendered  to  make  their  work  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient. 

Both  delegates  and  officers  are  requested  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  ''Rules  and  Regulations   governing  Farmers'  Institutes."     Copies  can 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent. 
4  F.  I.  fn.) 
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KKY  TO  REGULAR  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD  BETWEEN 
NOVEMBER  29th,  1907,  AND  MARCH  7th,  1908. 


Addington 16,  24 

Amherst,  Is 16 

Brant,  N 15,  22 

Brant,  8 15,  20 

Brockville  17,  24 

Bruce,  C , 14,18 

Bruce,  N 14,  18 

Bruce,  W 14,  18 

Bruce,  S. 14,  19 

Carleton.   17,  25 

Cornwall   17,  25 

Dufferin  16,  22 

Dundas 17,  24 

Durham,  E 16,  23 

Durham,  W 16,  23 

Elgin,  E 14,  20 

Elgin,  W 15,  20 

Essex,  N 15,  20 

Essex,  S 15,  20 

Frontenac 16,  24 

Frontenac,  C 17,  24 

Glengarry ^ 17,  25 

Grenville,  8 17,  24 

Grey,  0 18 

Grey,N 15 

Grey.  S 14,  19 

Haldimand  15,  20 

Halton , 14,  15 

Hastings,  E 16,  24 

Hastings,  N 16,  24 

Hastings,  W 16,  24 

Huron,  E 14,  18 

Huron,  S 14,  19 

Huron,  W 14,  18 

Kent,  E 15,  20 

Kent,  W 15,  20 

Lambton,  E 14,  19 

Lvnbton,  W v 14,19 

Lanark,  N 17,  25 

Lanark,  8 17,  25 

Leeds  N.  &  Grenville 17,  25 

Leeds,  S. 17,  24 

Lennox 16,  24 

Lincoln  15,  21 

Middlesex,  E. 14,  20 
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Middlesex,  W 14,20 

Middlesex,  N 14,  19 

Monck 15,  21 

Muskoka,  C 17 

Muskoka,  S 17 

Norfolk,  N 14,  21 

Norfolk,  S 15,  21 

Northumberland,  E 16,  24 

Northumberland,  W 16,  24 

Ontario,  N ;... 16,23 

Ontario,  S 16,  24 

Oxford,  N 14,  19 

Oxford,  S 14,  21 

Port  Carling 17 

Peel ..  16,22 

Perth,  N 14,19 

Perth,  S 14,19 

Peterboro,  E 16,  23 

Peterboro,  W 16,  23 

Preacott  17, 25 

Prince  Edward 16,  23 

Renfrew,  N 17.  25 

Renfrew,  8 17,  25 

Russell  17,  25 

Simcoe,  C 16 

Simcoe,  E 18.  22 

Simcoe,  S 15,  K 

Simcoe,  W 18,  22 

Stormont .' 17,  24 

Victoria,  E 16,23 

Victoria,  W 16,  23 

Waterloo,  N 15,  21 

Waterloo,  S 21 

Welland 15.  21 

Wellington,  C 15,  22 

Wellington,  E 15,  22 

Wellington,  S 16 

Wellington,  W 15,  22 

Union 14,  19 

Wentworth,  N 15,  21 

Wentworth,  8 \ 15,21 

York,  E 16,23 

York,  N 16,23 

York,  W 16,  23 
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KEY  TO  MEETINGS  TO  BE  ATTENDED  BY  SPEAKERS  FROM  NOVEMBER  29th/ 

1907,  TO  MARCH  7th,  1908. 

The  key  fdven  below  indicates  the  page  upon  which  announcements  regarding  the  speaker 
named,  may  be  founds  Several  of  the  persons  named  under  "  Speakers  and  Subjects  "  are  pot 
in  a  position  this  year  to  attend  any  Institute  meetings,  while  others  will  be  available  for  only 
a  portion  of  the  season.  Institute  officers  who  wisn  to  secure  definite  informatioil  regarding 
the  services  of  speakers  for  additional  meetings,  may  do  so  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent. 


Name.  Page. 

Barbour,  Gavin 14,  18 

Barr,  G.  H 24 

Beckett,  H.  L 18 

Calnan,  A.  E : 17 

Campbell,  A.  M 17,  24 

Campbell,  John 18 

Carlaw,  Geo 15,  16,  19 

Cornell,  R.J 14,20,23 

Draper,  R.  J 19 

Drury,  E.  C ...  14,16,21 

Duke,  J.  0 14 

Dundaa,  R.  D 24 

Elliott,  R.  R 21 

Emerson,  H.  0 25 

Esdon,  Jas.  H 24 

Forster,  A 15,  20 

Foster,  A 17 

Fraser,  J.  D 21 

Fraser,  W.e 17,  18,19 

Gardhouse,  John 14 

Glendinning,  Hy 16,  18,  22 

Groh,  Anson 15,  18 

Hallman,  A.  C 24 

Harcourt,  Prof 14 

Hilbom,  J.  L 16 

Hume,  Alex 23 

James,  D , 17 

Jones,  Harold 23 

Kerr,  W.J 17 


Name.  •     Page. 

Kewley,  H.  D .'.  20 

Kydd,  W.  F 14,  17,  19 

LaPiere,  L.  A 20 

Leitch,  A 26. 

Lee,  Erknd 15 

Lennox,  W.  J 14 

Lewis,  F.  M 21,24 

Mason,  T.  H 26 

McKenny,  A 20 

McKenzie,  Alex.  G 18,  19,  23 

Nash,  C.  W 16 

Ness,  Robt 22 

Paget,  J.  N 17,  20,  23 

Pearce,  John  S 18 

Peart,  H.  S. 21 

Race,  T.  H 15,  22 

Ravnor,  T.  G 16 

Reed,  H.  G 16,  20,  21,  23 

Shaw,  John  C 15,  22 

Shearer,  W.  C 15,  21 

Sherrington,  A.  E 14,  19 

Standisb,  Dr.  J 16 

Stephen,  W.  F !...:...  25 

Stevenson,  R.  S >  19 

Swale,  Cecil 18,  22 

Wade,  R.  W ., 20 

Warren,  J.  L 23 

Widdifield,  J.  W 14,  18,  24 
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Name.  ^  Page. 

Backus,  Dr.  Annie * 14,  16,  21,  22 

Campbell,  Mrs.  C 14,  16,  19 

Campbell,  Miss  S .' 18 

Carter,  Miss  G 22 

Grey,  Miss  G 15 

Duncan,  Miss  B 18 


Name.  Page. 

Maddock,  Miss  B 15,  16,  18,  19,  24 

Millar,  Miss  B 20 

Rife,  Miss  L  , 15,  17,  18,  21,  23 

Shuttleworth,  Miss  L 14,  20 

Yates,  Miss  M 15,  19,  22 


OFFICERS  FOR  1907-08. 


Institute.  .  Name.  P.O.  Address. 

,      Addington President Smith  Gilmore Tamworth. 

Vice-President 3eo.  Anson  Aylesworth.Newbuiigh. 

Sec-Treas J.  B.  Aylesworth Newbuigb. 

Algoma,  C President John  Harris Sanlt  Ste.  Marie. 

Vice-President Henry  Knight,  Jr Sault  Ste,  Marie. 

Sec.-Treas Geo.  H.  Farmer Box  69,  Steelton. 

Algoma,  E President John  Warnock Iron  Bridge. 

Vice-President William  Yates Goldenbarg. 

Sec-Treas Thos.  Cordnkes. Sowerby. 

Algoma,  N President Carson  Moore McLennan. 

Vice-President John  Armstrong McLennan. 

Sec-Treas James  Nott McLennan. 

Amherst  Is President Henry  Filson Stella. 

Vice-President Robt.  Kilpatrick Stella. 

Sec-Treas W.  P.  Tugwell Stella. 

Brant,  N President Jas:  P^te Brantford. 

Vice-President W.  C.  Good Brantford. 

Sec-Treas J.  W.  Clark GainsviUe. 

Brant,  S President A.  MacMalcolm Scotland. 

Vice-President J.  H.  Wooley Burford- 

Sec-Treas F.  M.  Lewis Burford. 

Brockville President W.  H.  McNish Lyn. 

,  Vice-President T.  Pettem Lyn. 

Sec-Treas S.  G.  Easton . . .Lyn. 

Bruce,  C President W.  R.  McDonald Ripley. 

Vice-President J.  L.  Bowers Ripley. 

Sec-Treas R  J .  Nelson Paisley. 

Bruce,  N President J.  K.  Livingston Hepworth. 

Vice-President Wm.  Laidlaw Lion's  Head. 

Sec-Treas Cecil  Swale Wiarton. 

Bruce,  S. President W.  H.  Arkell Teeswater. 

Vice-President W.  A^  Rowand Walkerton. 

Sec-Treas Jas.  A.  Lamb Walkerton. 

Bruce  W / President B.  Fawcett Tara. 

1st  Vice-President Allen  McKinnon Pt.  Elgin . 

2nd  Vice-President Gilbert  Johnson Underwood. 

Sec-Treas J.  H.  Wismer Pt.  Elgin. 

Carleton President J.  C.  Bradley Hazeldean. 

Vic^President J .  E.  Caldwell City  View. 

Sec-Treas R.  H.  Grant Hazeldean. 

Dufferin President Geo.  Best Whitfield. 

Vice-President W.  J .  Dynes Granger. 

Sec.-Treas Wm.  Shields Shelburne. 

Dundas President    Arthur  Christie Winchester. 

.     Vice-President Hugh  Marquette Inkermann. 

Sec-Treas J.  P.  Fox Winchester. 

Durham,  E. President J.  A.  Vance. .  .• Ida, 

Vice-President W.  R.  N.  .Sharpe Ida. 

Sec-Treas A.  J.  Fallis Millbrook. 

Durham,  W President Thos.  Baker Solina. 

Vice-President Jas.  X^easke Taunton. 

Sec-Treas H.  S.  Hoar Hampton. 

Elgin,  E President Jas.  H.  Sheppard Mt.  Salem. 

Vice-President Lewis  Cloes New  Sarum. 

Sec-Treas F.  Leeson Aylmer. 

Elgin,  |W President John  McFarlane Dutton. 

Vice-President A.  A.  Miller Middlemarch. 

Sec-Treas Aroh.  Maccoll. Aldboro. 

Essex,  N President Ed.  Plant Woodslee. 

Vice-President S.  Ducharme Belleriver. 

Sec-Treas D.  Ure Windsor. 

Essex,  S President Philip  C.  Fox Ruthven. 

Vice-President Geo.  W.  Cady Ruthven. 

Sec.-Treas G.  W.  Coatsworth Kingsville. 
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Frontenac President Byron  Gordon Glenvale. 

Vice-President Michael  Traves Latimer. 

Sec.-Treas Joshna  Knight Elginburg. 

Frontenac,  C President J.  Hamilton Parham. 

Vice-President . '. J.  E.  Campbell Cole  Lake. 

Sec R.  A.  Hamilton Godfrey. 

Treas Wm .  Bradshaw Tichbome. 

Glengarry President A.  A.  McLennan Lancaster. 

1st  Vice-President R.  R.  Hunter Maxville. 

2nd  Vice-President D.  J.  Robertson Martintown. 

Sec. -Treas J.  P   McNaughton Dominionvillo. 

Grenville,  8 President Richard  Connell Roebuck. 

Vice-President E.  A.  McKim Maitland. 

Sec.-Treas G.  W.  Carson Charleville. 

Ass't-Sec H.  R.  Vanderburg Ventnor. 

Grey,  C President Geo.  Badger Red  Wing. 

Vice-President H.  Guy Maxwell. 

Sec.-Treas .'. . J.  I.  Graham Vandeleur. 

Grey,  N President T.  J.  Haikness Annan. 

Vice-President M.  Rutherford  Leith . 

Sec. -Treas A.  S.  Donald Kilsyth. 

Grey,  S President Robt.  Horice Durham. 

Vice-President Dan.  Edge Edge  Hill.  " 

Sec. -Treas Geo.  Binnie Bunessan . 

Haldimand President Andrew  Mehlenbacher  .Kohler. 

Vice-President F.  D.  Awde Cheapside. 

Secretary R.  E.  King DeCewsville. 

Treasurer M.  Toohey DeCewsville. 

Halton President Matthew  Dice Milton. 

Vice-President Jas.  Reid Campbell ville. 

Sec. -Treas E.  F.  Nixon Ashgrove. 

Hastings,  E President J.  L.  Newton Chapman. 

Vice-President J.  C.  Sheffield Gilead. 

Sec. -Treas H.  C.  Emerson Corby  ville. 

Hastings,  N President Richard  Keene Hazard's  Cors. 

Vice-President Robt.  Broad Hazard's  Cors. 

Sec. -Treas F.  A.  Comerford Eldorado. 

Hastings,  W President F.  R.  Mallory Frankford. 

Vice-President A   S.  White Sidne}^  Crossing. 

Sec.-Treas Chas.  Van  Blarioom  . .  .Belleville. 

Huron,  E President Thos.  McMillan Seaforth. 

Vice-President Jas.  Elliott Bluevale. 

Sec. -Treas P.  A.  McArthur Bruflsells. 

Huron,  S President W.  D.  Sanders iExeter. 

Vic^President Wm.  Monteith Thames  Road. 

Sec. -Treas B.  S.  Phillips Hensall. 

Huron,  W President R.  M.  Young Carlowe. 

Vice-President H.J.  Morris Loyal. 

Sec, -Treas Wm.  Bailie Dungiinnon. 

Kent,  E President G.  R.  Langford Kent  Bridge. 

Vice-President John  McCutcheon Croton. 

Sec. -Treas E.  C.  McGrachy Thamesville. 

Kent,  W President Alex.  Gordon,  Sr Electric. 

Vice-President Arthur  Fisher Chatham. 

Sec.-Treas J.  R.  Longmoore Chatham. 

Lambton,  E. President John  Hunter Wyoming.  ' 

Vice-President    Wm.  Moorehouse Shetland. 

Sec.-Treas •. . .  W.  J.  MacAlpine Warwick. 

Lambton,  W President Wm.  Jackson Osborne. 

Vice-President Frank  C.  Pretty Wilkesport. 

Sec. -Treas Frank  Young Ladysmith. 

Lanark,  N President Wm .  Dunlop McDonald's  Cors. 

Vice-President Wm.  Purdon McDonald's  Cors. 

Sec. -Treas Robt.  Harper McDonald's  Cors. 
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Leeds  N.  and  Grenville  . 

Leeds,  S 

Lennox 


Lincoln 

Manitoulin,  £. 


Manitocdin,  W 

(Officers  for  1906) 

Middlesex,  E.  .' 

Middlesex,  N.  . 
Middlesex,  W 


Monck 

Moskoka,  C. . . 
Muskoka,  N. . 
Muskoka,  S . . . 
Port  Car  ling .« 
Nipissing,  W . 
Norfolk,  N.,.. 


Norfolk,  8 

Northumberland,  E. 
Northumberland,  W . 
Ontario,  N 


.  .President J.  W.  Leaver Perth. 

Vice-President Jas.  Glien Perth. 

Sec-Treas Geo.  Oliver Perth. 

. .  President G.  E.  Johnston. Andrewsville. 

Vice-President Herb.  Earl Merrick ville. 

*Sec.-Treas Fred.  J.  Boyd Merrickville. 

. .  President W.  M.  Bass Newboro. 

Vice-President 0.  F.  Rath Lansdowne. 

Sec-Treas S.  T.  Freeman  Britton..Grananoque. 

. .  President , T.  B.  Lund Napanee. 

Vice-President D.  W.  Shea Fellows. 

Secretary D.  Aylesworth Bath. 

Treasurer W.  N.  Dollar Napanee. 

.  President D.  H.  Moyer Campden. 

Vice-President Hudson  Ussher Queenston. 

Sec-Treas J.  Pawling Pt  Dalhousie. 

.President 

Vice-President 

Sec-Treas v . . .  A.  J.  Wajgs Mindemoya. 

.  President Fred  Smith Gore  Bay. 

Vice-President 

Sec-Treas And.  Hall Gore  Bay. 

.President 8.  Bourne Rebecca. 

Vice-President Geo.  Lewis Ballymote. 

Sec-Treas Jas.  H.  Wheaton Thomdale. 

.President C.  H.  Wilson Greenway. 

Vice-President Robt.  Grundy Clandeboye. 

Sec-Treas W.  T.  Amos Lieury. 

.  President J.  G.  Lethbridge Strathbam. 

Ist  Vice-Pres Jno.  Mitchell Glencoe. 

2nd  Vice-Pres Hugh  McCallum Walkers. 

Sec-Treas Chas.  M.  Macfie Appin. 

.  President *.  Allen  Robins Wellandport 

Vice-President R.  B.  Fitzgerald Fenwick. 

Sec-Treas J.  E.  Cohoe Wellandport 

.President Alf.  Kay. Port  Sydney. 

Vice-President Edward  Hamilton Raymond. 

Sec-Treas John  H.  Osborne Utterson. 

.President W.  D.  Forest 209,  Huntsville. 

Vice-President J.  W.  Fletcher Ravensdifie. 

Sec-Treas Wm.  Clarke 3,  Huntsville. 

.  President W.  C.  Denniss Bracebridge. 

Vice-President J.  J.  Beaumont Bracebridge. 

Sec-Treas Alex.  Barron Bracebridge. 

.  President Jos.  McCully Port  Ou-ling. 

Vice-President John  Davidson Brackenrig. 

Sec-Treas Geo.  Terry Hutton  House. 

.  President A.  D.  Besserer North  Bay. 

Vice-President A.  Limoges Limoges. 

Sec-Treas Jno.  A.  Carmichael North  Bay. 

.  President W.  A.  Byerlay Courtland. 

Ist  Vice-Pres 8.  C.  Kitchen Bloomsburg. 

2nd  Vice-Pres L.  C.  McDonnell Delhi. 

Sec-Treas F.  L.  Culver Waterford. 

.  President Jas.  Symington Pt .  Dover. 

Vice-President Abram  NeiTson Walsh. 

Sec-Treas N.  S.  Palmerton Walsh. 

.President Walter  Adams Wooler. 

Vice-President J.  N.  Stone Norham. 

Sec-Treas R.  O.  Morrow Hilton. 

.  President z Jno.  Mason , . . .  Coboui^. 

Vice-President W.  J.  Westington Plainsville. 

Sec  Treas R.  CuUis Camborne. 

.  President Wm.  Shier Sunderland. 

1st  Vice-Pres Asa  Millard Uxbridge. 

2nd  Vice-Pree J.  C.  Sproule Cannington. 

tSec -Treas J.  W.  Widdifield Uxbric^e. 
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Ontario,  8 President Jas.  McFarlane Claremont. 

Vice-President Thos.  Manderson Myrtle  Sta. 

Sec-Treae Elmer  Lick Osnawa. 

Oxford,  N President G.  A.  Monroe Embro. 

let  Vice-Pres Herman  Bollert Cassel. 

2nd  Vice-Pres Hugh  McDonald Woodstock. 

Sec-Treas A.  L.  Currah Brigiit. 

Oxford,  S President J.  H.  Forden Beachville. 

Vice-President R.  W.  Hawkins Brownsville. 

Sec-Treas W.  R.  Carroll Norwich. 

Parry  Sound,  E President John  Duke Burk's  Falls. 

Vice-President E.  Gough Powassan. 

Sec-Treas Thomas  Bottomley South  River. 

Parry  Sound,  W President 

Vice-President 

Sec-Treas  Jas.  S.  Miller Parry  Sound. 

Peel President E.  C.  Monkman Nortonville. 

Ist  Vice-Pres J.  C.  McArthnr Rockside. 

2nd  Vice-Pres E.  E.  Wilson Caledon. 

Sec-Treas W.  E.  Shean Elmbank. 

Perth,  North President Geo.  Goetz Sebringville. 

Vice-President Jno.  Munro Milverton. 

,      Sec-Treas: S.  H.  Pugh Milverton. 

Perth,  South President D.  G.  McBeth St.  Paul's  Sta. 

Vice-President Luther  F.  W.  Turner. . .  Carlingford. 

Sec-Treas Duncan  MacVannel St.  Mary's. 

Peterboro*,  Edbt President F.  Birdsall Birdsall. 

Vice-President E.  Hawthorne Warsaw. 

Sec-Treas Chas.  O'Reilly Norwood. 

Peterboro',  West President J.  N.  Telford Bridgenorth. 

Vice-President Fred.  McKee Selwyn. 

Sec-Treas Wm.  Collins, 

126  Romaine  St Peterboro' . 

Prescott President Denis  Hurley Vankleek  Hill. 

1st  Vice-President Angus  McKenzie Vankleek  Hill. 

2nd  Vice-President D.  B.  Kir  by Chute  a  Blondeau. 

Sec-Treas W.  Macadam yankleek  Hill. 

Prince  Edward President P.  N.  Gilbert Gilbert's  Mills. 

Vice-President J.  W.  Hyatt West  Lake. 

Sec-Treas  W.  A.  Christy Bloomfield. 

Rainy  River,  South President Geo.  Strachan Box  Alder, 

Vice-President Ed.  Holmes Barwick. 

Sec-Treas T.  A.  Boucher Emo. 

Renfrew,  North President Jno.  B.  Eraser Foresters'  Falls. 

Vice-President Wm.  Hendrick Beachburg. 

Sec-Treas John  Brown Beachburg. 

Renfi^w,  South President D.  Muirhead ^ Renfrew. 

Vice-President David  Barr,  Sr '. Renfrew. 

Sec-Treas. G.  Maclntyre Renfrew. 

Russell .  .~^ '. President Hon.  W.  C.  Edwards  . .  Rockland. 

Ist  Vice-President Daniel  McDonald Russell. 

2nd  Vice-President N.  F.  Wilson,  M.P Cumberland. 

Sec-Treas W.  R.  Summerby Russell. 

Stnicoe,  Centre President R.  Graham Saurin. 

Vice-President John  Anderson Crossland. 

Sec-Treas Wm.  Pratt Penetanguishene. 

Simcoe,  East President J.  S.  Nelson Price's  Comers. 

Vice-President John  Wiggins Guthrie. 

Sec-Treas R.  C.  Hipwell Orillia. 

Simcoe,  South President Jno.  Simple Tottenham. 

Vice-President Jas.  A.  Kidd Cookstown. 

Sec-Treas W.  J.  W.  Lennox Newton  Robinson . 
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Simcoe,  West President J.  A.  McDermid Stayner. 

(Oificers  for  1906)  Vice-President Jno.  Smith Duntroon. 

Sec.-Treas Jno.  McKee Duntroon. 

St.  Joseph  Island President J.  G.  Reesor Carterton.. 

Vice-President Wm.  Dunn Marksville. 

Sec-Treas C.  A.  Young Richard's  Landing. 

Stormont President Leslie  Foster Newington. 

Vice-President Donald  N.  Mclean Berwick. 

Sec-Treas D.  H.  McDiarmid Avonmore. 

Temiscamingue  District Presi<lent 

Vice-President 

Sec-Treas R.  Parker Uno  Park. 

Victoria,  East. President W.  H.  Cullis Powlee'  Comers. 

Vice-President Isaac  Fee Mt.  Pleaaant. 

SeC'Treas Wm.  Thurston Bobcaygeon- 

Victoria,  West President Wm.  Channon Oakwood. 

Vice-President Donald  Jackson Woodyille. 

Sec-Treas Jas.  Keith Lindsay. 

Waterloo,  North President A.  B.  Snyder Elmira. 

1st  Vice-President A.  Doering Crosshill. 

2nd  Vice-President Josiah  Stauffer Waterloo. 

Sec-Treas Allen  Shantz Waterloo. 

Waterloo,  South President  W.  C.  Shaw Hespeler. 

Isf  Vice.-President S.  S.  Horner Mannheim. 

2nd  Vice-President Walter  Oliver Branchton. 

Sec-Treaa W.  Slater Gait. 

Assistant  Secretary CD.  Brown Haysville. 

Welland President Wallace  Tufts Welland  Station. 

Vice-President A.  G.  Scilly Air  Line  Junction. 

Sec-Treas W.  H.  Gainer .Welland. 

Wellington,  Centre President J.  A.  Henderson Diacon. 

Vice-President Thos.  Dearing Orton. 

Sec-Treas Geo.  Wright Elora. 

Wellington,  East President Alfred  Hutchison Mt.  Forest. 

Vice-President J.  P.  Beer Arthur. 

Sec-Treas Chester  Nicholson Mt.  Forest 

Wellington,  South President John  Barber Guelph. 

Ist  Vice-President Wm.  Scott Eramosa. 

2nd  Vice-President J.  A.  Cockburn Aberfoyle. 

Sec-Treas G,  B.  Hood Guelph. 

Wellington,  West President F.  J.  Short Moorefields. 

Vice-President J.  F.  Philip Rothsay . 

Sec-Treas S.  M.  Clemens Drayton . 

Union President Alex.  Drummond Clifford . 

Vice-President John  Pritchard .Red^ve. 

Sec-Treas David  Campbell '  .Clifford. 

Wentworth,  North President    G.  N.  Harris • Lynden. 

1st  Vice-President J.  A.  Gray /  fireelton . 

2nd  Vice-President Wm.  Drummond Waterdown. 

Sec-Treas Alfred  Pumey. Puslinch . 

Wentworth,  South President J.  H.  McNejTly^ Stoney  Creek . 

Vice-President 1  . .  \ 

Sec-Treas Erland  Lee \ Stoney  Creek . 

York,  Eaat President Geo.  Robins .\ Malvern . 

Vice-President Geo.  Robijison. Markham. 

Sec. -Treas A.  J.  Reynolds .Bcarboro  Junction. 

York,  North President Archie  McCallum Ring  City. 

Vice-President Simeon  Lemon KetUeby. 

Sec  -Treas F.  W.  Heacock Aurora. 

York,  West President Lockie  Cameron Nashville. 

Vice-President A.  E.  Mercer Bumhamthorpev 

Sec-Treas Robt.  L.  Crawford Emery.       ^ 
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